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SOCIAL   JUSTICE   AND   SOCIAL-ISM 

BY    THE    EDITOB 


EUGENE  VICTOE  DEBS,  born  in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  in 
1855,  was  first  nominated  for  President  in  1900  by  the  Social 
Democratic  party,  and  received  94,173  votes.  He  had  ob 
tained  a  rudimentary  education  in  the  common  schools,  had 
worked  as  a  locomotive  fireman  and  as  a  salesman  for  a 
wholesale  grocery  house,  had  served  as  city  clerk  and  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
nomination,  was  President  of  the  American  Kailway  Union. 
While  acting  in  the  last-mentioned  capacity  he  had  won  a 
strike  on  the  Great  Northern  railroad,  had  been  tried  for 
conspiracy  and  acquitted,  and  had  served  six  months  in 
prison  for  contempt  of  court. 

In  1904  Mr.  Debs  was  nominated  for  President  by  the 
Socialist  party,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  and  polled  433,532 
votes;  in  1908  he  was  renominated,  and  achieved  a  like  re 
sult  under  less  favorable  circumstances.  He  has  now  been 
proposed  a  third  time  with  substantial  unanimity  and  an 
ticipates  a  marked  increase  in  voting  strength  at  the  polls 
in  November.  The  results  of  by-elections  during  the  past 
two  years,  greatly  intensified  by  the  effects  of  the  fervid 
appeals  of  others  to  the  spirits  of  class  and  discontent, 
clearly  indicate  that  the  hope  is  not  without  foundation. 

Here  is  the  record  of  the  Socialist  vote  in  the  United 
States  since  it  became  appreciable  in  size : 
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Socialist  Total  vote  Percentage  of  whole 

1892 21,164  12,059,351  One-sixth  of  1% 

X896 36,274  13,923,102  One-quarter  of  1% 

1900 127,553  13,961,566  Nearly  1% 

1904 433,532  13,528,979  Over  3% 

1908 434,618  14,888,442  Nearly  3% 

1910 607,674  11,000,000  (est.)     About  5y2% 

1911    1,100,000  (est.)      11,000,000  (est.)      Fully  10% 

The  Socialist  vote  in  1904  was  swelled  by  the  ballots  of 
probably  200,000  radicals  who  would  not  accept  either  of 
the  two  presumably  conservative  candidates  for  President. 
The  vote  in  1908  was  an  accurate  measure  of  the  Socialist 
strength.  The  estimates  for  1910  and  1911  are  based  upon 
tabulations  made  by  expert  accountants.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  growth  has  increased  steadily  in  both 
numbers  and  ratio.  The  same  tendency  unchecked  would 
produce  a  Socialist  vote  in  1912  of  2,000,000  out  of  an  esti 
mated  total  of  15,600,000— thirteen  per  cent.— and  in  1916 
of  fully  5,000,000,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number 
— the  present  proportion  in  Germany. 

The  recent  election  result  in  Milwaukee,  in  which  all  polit 
ical  parties  united  in  a  successful  effort  to  depose  a  Social 
ist  administration,  has  been  cited  generally  as  an  indication 
that  Socialism  is  on  the  wane.  That  it  was  quite  the  reverse 
is  shown  by  the  following  table  covering  the  elections  of  the 
past  fourteen  years: 

Year                                         Socialist                  Gain  Per  cent.  Non-Socialist          Gain  Per  cent. 

1898  2,444  561.4  44,211  4.2 

1900  2,473  1.1  47,778  8.1 

1902  8,373  238.6  49,887  4.4 

1904  15,333  83.3  41,118  *17.4 

1906  16,784  9.4  44,118  7.5 

1908  20,887  24.4  41,517  *6.0 

1910  27,608  32.2  31,876  *23.3 

1912  50,272  9.4  43,176  35.3 

*  Loss. 

The  issue  was  Americanism  sharply  defined.  The  allied 
citizens  marched  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  Social 
ists  openly  flaunted  the  red  banner.  And  yet  the  Socialist 
vote  increased  nearly  three  thousand,  while  the  total  op 
position  vote  was  actually  less  than  that  polled  in  1898. 
Had  the  Eepublicans  and  the  Democrats  failed  to  act  as  a 
complete  unit  the  Socialists  would  have  won  an  easy  victory. 

Far  more  striking  and  significant  than  the  figures  of  the 
record,  however,  are  the  responses  favorable  to  Socialistic 
doctrines  which  have  recently  been  elicited  by  skilful  appeal 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  "  Social 
justice,"  as  opposed  to  constitutional  guarantees  of  in- 
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dividual  liberty  and  property  protection,  is  not  a  new  motto 
of  those  who  would  destroy  the  existing  order.  It  has  been 
blazoned  for  years  upon  the  cloak  under  which  are  grouped 
Direct  Government  by  the  People,  Popular  Supremacy  over 
the  Judiciary,  Human  Rights  versus  Constitutional  Lib 
erty,  Collective  Ownership  and  Management  of  Land  and 
Public  Utilities,  Independence  of  Restrictive  Law,  Immedi 
ate  Application  of  (presumed)  Remedial  Proposals  and  all 
other  constituents  of  Pure  Democracy,  as  differentiated 
from  the  representative  government  first  definitely  estab 
lished  on  American  soil.  The  phrase  itself,  so  glittering  and 
pleasing,  is  admirably  adapted  to  specious  use  by  those  who 
would  play  upon  the  strings  of  human  envy  and  avarice,  no 
less  than  those  of  human  heedlessness  and  ignorance,  and 
none  can  deny  that  it  has  been  so  employed  with  marked  ef 
fectiveness. 

But  guile  is  ever  evasive,  never  explicit.  "  Social  jus 
tice  "  lives  in  the  mind  and  upon  the  lips  of  the  crafty 
propagandist  only  as  a  generality.  It  remains  for  the  de 
clared  Socialist — the  sincere  believer,  not  the  base  pretender 
— to  draw  back  the  cloak  and  reveal  the  means  by  which  he 
proposes  to  achieve  his  millennial  end.  It  clearly  behooves 
us,  then,  to  examine  and  study  the  latest  declaration  of 
doctrines  made  by  the  Socialist  party  in  the  hope  of  win 
ning  a  more  general  support  from  the  American  people. 

Assuming  as  a  major  premise  that  "  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  America  are  being  forced  under 
a  yoke  of  bondage  by  soulless  industrial  despotism,"  the 
Socialist  party  proposes  to  remedy  the  condition  thus  de 
picted  by  affirmative  acts  designed  to  accomplish  the  fol 
lowing  results : 

"  Abolition  of  the  Senate  and  the  veto  power  of  the  President. 
"Adoption  of  Initiative,  Referendum,  and  Recall,  nationally  as  well 
as  locally." 

In  other  words,  vest  all  power  of  legislation  in  the  mass 
of  the  people,  retaining  only  a  semblance  of  representative 
government  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  whose  mem 
bers  would  be  subject  to  recall.  Under  this  system,  as  now 
practised  in  Oregon,  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  through 
out  the  country  would  enact  any  proposed  law. 

"  Abolition  of  the  power  usurped  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress." 
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This  would  enable  the  majority  of  voters  to  pass  upon 
the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  which  they  themselves  had 
enacted.  The  effect  would  be  identical  with  that  of  the 
proposed  plan  to  permit  the  people  to  recall  decisions,  but 
the  operation  would  be  less  cumbersome. 

"  Abolition  of  the  Federal  district  courts  and  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  The  election  of  all  judges  for  short  terms." 

Thus  virtually  establish  popular  government  on  the  bench 
as  well  as  in  legislative  halls. 

"Abolish  the  profit  system  in  government  work  and  substitute  direct 
hire  of  labor  or  awarding  of  contracts  to  co-operative  groups  of  workers. 

"  Establish  minimum  wage  scales. 

"Establish  old-age  pensions  and  enforce  upon  the  State  and  all  em 
ployers  a  system  of  insurance  against  industrial  diseases,  accidents,  and 
deaths  without  cost  to  the  workers. 

"  The  immediate  government  relief  of  the  unemployed  by  the  extension 
of  all  useful  public  works.  All  persons  employed  on  such  works  to  be 
engaged  directly  by  the  government  under  a  work-day  of  not  more  than 
eight  hours,  and  not  less  than  the  prevailing  union  wages.  The  govern 
ment  also  to  establish  employment  bureaus;  to  lend  money  to  States  and 
municipalities  without  interest  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  public 
works,  and  to  take  such  other  measures  within  its  power  as  will  lessen 
the  wide-spread  misery  of  the  workers  caused  by  the  misrule  of  the  cap 
italist  class." 

A  comprehensive  programme  involving  enormous  ex 
penditures  of  moneys  whose  sources  are  not  indicated. 

"  Collective  ownership  and  democratic  management  of  railroads,  tele 
graphs,  telephones,  and  all  other  social  means  of  transportation  and  of  all 
large-scale  industries." 

Government  ownership  is  understandable,  but  "  collective 
ownership/'  even  as  defined  by  Jaures,  has  yet  to  be  made 
clear  to  American  minds.  "  Democratic  management  "  of 
great  organizations  is  wholly  enigmatical. 

"Immediate  acquirement  by  the  municipalities,  the  States,  or  the 
Federal  Government  of  all  grain-elevators,  stock-yards,  storage  ware 
houses,  and  all  other  distributing  agencies." 

The  intent  is  declared  to  be  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living, 
presumably  by  curtailing  operating  expense  or  by  enhanc 
ing  efficiency. 

"Extension  of  the  public  domain  to  include  mines,  quarries,  oil-wells, 
forests,  and  water-powers." 

Whether  by  new  discovery,  by  purchase,  or  by  confiscation 
is  not  revealed. 
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"  Collective  ownership  of  land  wherever  practicable,  and  in  cases  where 
such  ownership  is  impracticable,  the  appropriation  by  taxation  of  the  an 
nual  rental  value  of  all  land  held  for  speculation." 

Obviously  the  question  of  "  practicability  "  is  here  so 
transcendent  as  to  render  speculation  as  to  method  futile. 

"  Collective  ownership  and  democratic  management  of  the  banking 
and  currency  system." 

Again  arises  the  Socialists'  distinction  between  govern 
ment  and  collective  ownership.  As  stated,  the  proposition 
might  easily  be  deprived  of  the  word  "  system, "  which 
seems  to  be  curiously  lacking  in  co-relationship  with  either 
democratic  or  collective  direction  of  fiscal  business. 

Such  are  the  chief  "  measures  of  relief  "  which  are  of 
fered  by  the  Socialist  party,  not  as  an  end,  but  frankly  as 
only  "  a  preparation  of  the  workers  to  seize  the  whole 
powers  of  government  in  order  that  they  may  thereby  lay 
hold  of  the  whole  system  of  socialized  industry  and  thus 
come  to  their  rightful  inheritance." 

Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument,  despite  the  candor 
of  the  declaration  quoted,  that  actual  confiscation  is  not 
in  prospect,  that  "  evolution,  not  revolution  "  is  the  real 
intent,  and  that  the  Socialist  lode-star  is  indeed  simple 
equity  among  humans,  what  say  reason  and  practical  sense, 
not  as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  proposals  and  not 
at  all  as  to  the  motives  of  their  sponsors  and  advocates, 
but  simply  as  to  the  possibility  of  fulfilment  of  the  hopes 
expressed? 

Take  first  the  financial  and  commercial  phases.  Dismiss 
impecunious  Collectivity  as  a  purchasing  power  and  regard 
Government,  the  agent  of  the  whole  people,  as  buyer  and 
recornpenser.  Clearly  the  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
required  for  the  acquirement  of  all  of  the  railways,  tele 
graphs,  telephones,  manufacturing  plants,  grain-elevators, 
stock-yards,  warehouses,  mines,  water-powers,  agricultural 
lands,  and  virgin  forests  could  not  be  obtained  by  taxation 
upon  incomes  and  imports,  since  the  sum  total  of  both  would 
be  but  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  How,  then?  By  the  issuance 
of  government  obligations,  not  for  sale  in  the  limited  mar 
kets  of  the  world,  but  directly  to  the  present  holders  of  the 
properties.  That  is  the  ready  answer,  coupled  with  the 
no  less  sprightly  assurance  that,  under  "  democratic  man 
agement,"  the  earnings  derived  from  operation  would  more 
than  suffice  to  meet  interest  requirements.  For  reasons  ap- 
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parent,  the  one  business  enterprise  in  which  the  government 
is  engaged,  that  of  transporting  the  mails  at  a  loss,  despite 
immunity  from  rental  payments  upon  an  immensely  costly 
plant,  is  not  cited  in  evidence.  Theory  is  the  foundation 
and  assumption  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  Fortunately,  il 
lustrations  based  upon  fact  are  not  wanting.  Bankrupt 
New  Zealand  affords,  perhaps,  the  one  most  striking,  and 
France  offers  many.  A  concrete  example  from  England, 
however,  will  serve  the  present  purpose. 

Responding  to  the  popular  demand  for  nationalization 
of  public  utilities,  the  British  Government  recently  acquired 
the  property  of  the  National  Telephone  Company  and  an 
nexed  the  business  to  that  of  the  Post-office  Department. 
Soon  thereafter,  replying  to  employees  who  sought  reduc 
tion  of  hours  and  increase  of  wages,  the  Postmaster-General 
made  the  following  statement: 

"  That  the  Post-office,  after  all,  is  not  such  a  bad  employer  of  labor  is, 
T  tbink,  evident  from  tbe  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Telephone 
Company's  employees  who  have  been  transferred  to  the  Post-office.  It 
is  rarely  that  we  bave  the  opportunity  of  making  an  exact  comparison 
between  the  conditions  in  State  employment  and  the  conditions  in  sim 
ilar  employment  outside.  We  have  the  opportunity  in  this  case.  The 
employees  of  the  National  Telephone  Company  numbered  19,000.  On 
transfer  to  the  Post-office  they  enjoy  the  conditions  of  the  Post-office 
servants  of  the  same  grade  doing  the  same  work.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  in  wages  alone  that  staff  are  now  receiving  £175,000  a  year 
more  than  they  would  have  received  if  they  had  remained  with  the  Com 
pany,  and  owing  to  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  work  and  the  increase 
of  holidays  granted  I  have  had  to  employ  a  larger  staff,  involving  an  in 
crease  in  the  wages  bill  of  £32,000  a  year.  The  pension  rights  granted 
to  the  Telephone  Company's  employees  involve  an  increase  to  the  amount 
of  £201,000  a  year  when  the  pensions  mature.  So  that  altogether  these 
19,000  telephone  employees  benefit  in  money  or  in  money's  worth  to  the 
extent  of  £408,000  a  year,  or  a  sum  of  over  £20  per  person,  or  8s.  per  week." 

The  net  result  of  the  transaction  is  necessarily  a  heavy 
loss  to  the  Government,  involving  an  added  burden  to  the 
taxpayers  from  the  very  beginning.  First,  the  license  pay 
ments  formerly  made  by  the  company  were  forfeited;  sec 
ondly,  the  plant  was  bought  at  a  price,  probably  high,  yet 
to  be  fixed  by  appraisers;  thirdly,  the  wages  bill,  although 
raised  immediately  more  than  £400,000  per  annum,  is  still 
unsatisfactory  to  the  employees.  Meanwhile  the  news 
papers  teem  with  complaints  of  the  service,  whose  former 
inefficiency  seems  incredibly  to  have  been  intensified,  and 
fresh  demands  upon  the  Treasury  for  funds  required  for 
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extensions  and  improvements  have  already  added  £3,000,000 
to  the  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  proposal  contained  in  the  platform  of  our  own  Social 
ist  party  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  performance  in 
England.  The  property  is  to  be  acquired  in  the  same  man 
ner,  hours  of  labor  are  to  be  reduced,  wages  are  to  be  in 
creased,  pensions  are  to  be  granted,  and  insurance  is  to  be 
enforced  upon  the  State  "  without  cost  to  the  workers. " 
Assuming  like  results  in  practice,  the  purchase  price  of  the 
properties  owned  by  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
and  allied  companies  would  be  about  $1,250,000,000,  a  sum 
equivalent  to  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  present  National 
debt.  The  interest  charge  at  four  per  cent,  would  be  $50,- 
000,000.  This  would  be  discharged,  according  to  the  Social 
ist  theory,  from  net  earnings.  But  here,  as  in  England,  the 
iirst'act  of  the  State  would  be  to  divert  this  revenue  to  the 
pockets  of  the  employees  to  the  extent  of  not  less,  and  prob 
ably  much  more,  than  $100  per  person — in  sum  total  about 
$20,000,000  per  annum.  Moreover,  if  the  sums  required 
for  extensions  and  improvements  should  correspond  to  the 
ratio  of  business  done,  the  State  would  be  required  to  fur 
nish  immediately  ten  times  as  much  as  the  increase  asked 
by  the  British  Postmaster-General,  or  fully  $150,000,000, 
upon  which,  of  course,  interest  would  have  to  be  paid  in  one 
form  or  another.  Assuming  equally  efficient  management 
and  equal  industry  upon  the  part  of  employees — contrary 
to  all  known  experience — the  net  result  would  be  the  trans 
formation  of  a  great,  prosperous,  public-service  corpora 
tion,  whose  dividends  have  averaged  nearly  eight  per  cent, 
for  half  a  century,  into  a  Government  concern  bearing  a 
certain  deficit  larger  than  the  cost  of  all  of  the  battle-ships 
now  annually  constructed. 

That  like  consequences  would  attend  State  ownership  and 
"  democratic  management  "  of  railways  and  manufacturing 
industries  no  observant  or  even  sane  man  can  doubt  for 
a  moment.  Attempt  to  compute  the  sums  involved  in  an 
undertaking  so  colossal  would  be  futile.  An  impression, 
however,  may  be  derived  from  the  British  experience  noted 
above.  Employees  of  the  Federal  Government  now  number 
515,000,  and  pensioners  892,000.  The  Socialist  programme 
would  add  to  the  Government  service  1,700,000  employees 
for  steam  railways,  250,000  for  street  railways,  225,000  for 
telegraphs  and  telephones,  1,000,000  for  industries  organized 
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"  on  a  National  scale,"  500,000  for  mines,  forests,  etc.,  and 
not  less  than  6,000,000  for  cultivation  of  agricultural  lands 
— a  grand  total  of  approximately  10,000,000  persons.  The 
immediate  cost  of  transference  from  private  employment  to 
public  employment  has  been  shown  by  the  British  experi 
ment  to  average  $100  per  person.  The  complete  fulfilment 
of  the  Socialist  proposal,  therefore,  would  involve  at  the 
outset  an  increase  in  wages  and  benefits  amounting  to  one 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  for  which  there  would 
be  no  return  whatever. 

Where  this  billion  per  annum  might  be  expected  to  come 
from  need  not  be  considered.  The  whole  scheme,  of  course, 
is  chimerical,  absurd,  impossible.  And  yet  the  Socialist 
ranks  are  swelling  daily,  not  merely  from  immigrations,  but 
from  universities,  from  pulpits,  from  workshops,  and  from 
farms.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  the  Presidential 
nominee  of  one  great  political  party  but  recently  advocated 
government  ownership  of  railways  and  has  since  evidenced 
no  change  of  view;  when  a  former  President  representing 
a  large  proportion  of  the  party  in  power  seeks  popular 
favor  by  proposing  mass  rule  as  a  substitute  for  representa 
tive  government;  and  when  a  Postmaster-General  officially 
recommends  absorption  of  the  telegraphs  by  the  National 
Government? 

Have  the  American  people  ceased  to  think  or  to  care? 
Cannot  they  perceive  that  "  Social  Justice,"  as  now  ex 
ploited,  is  Socialism  pure  and  simple?  Or,  so  seeing,  are 
they  willing  to  sit  idly  by  while  the  great  ship  Eepublic 
drifts  steadily  and  unheeded  toward  the  rocks  of  unbridled 
confiscation  and  immeasurable  confusion  1 

Because  we  cannot  answer  we  ask  these  vital  questions. 

THE  EDITOR. 


SYNDICALISM 

BY  LOUIS  LEVINE 


THE  world  has  been  startled  of  late  by  the  appearance 
of  a  new  actor  in  the  drama  of  social  life.  Coming  at  a 
juncture  when  he  was  least  expected,  the  new  dramatis 
persona  at  once  upset  the  situation  which  he  found  and 
began  accelerating  the  movement  of  events  and  passions. 
He  came  but  yesterday,  but  his  determined  planning  and 
intense  action  have  already  made  it  clear  that  he  has  a 
momentous  part  to  play  and  that  the  development  of  the 
social  drama  will  in  no  small  measure  depend  upon  what 
he  wills  and  does. 

This  new  dramatis  persona  is  the  Syndicalist.  But  a 
shoii  while  ago  he  may  have  been  considered  a  peculiar 
product  of  that  peculiar  country,  France,  which  has  fur 
nished  the  world  for  nearly  a  century  with  "  freakish  "  so 
cial  ideas  and  "  fantastic  "  social  schemes.  But  now  no  one 
can  any  longer  hold  that  view.  The  Syndicalist  has  invaded 
"  common-sense  "  England  and  has  raised  his  voice  in  the 
"  land  of  the  free."  He  has  become  an  international  figure, 
and  his  ideas  are  of  significance  to  the  entire  world. 

Taken  by  surprise,  however,  the  world  has  not  had  an 
opportunity  as  yet  properly  to  measure  the  new-comer,  to 
find  out  what  he  wants.  In  fact,  the  task  is  not  so  easy.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Syndicalist  really  had  nothing  to  wish 
that  had  not  already  been  supplied.  It  would  seem  that 
in  a  world  where  Trade-Unionist,  Social  Eeformer,  Social 
ist,  and  Anarchist  vied  with  one  another  in  curing  all  the 
social  evils  of  the  times,  no  new  brand  of  "  ism  "  was  pos 
sible  and  no  room  left  for  an  "  ist  "  of  a  new  kind.  The 
fact,  however,  cannot  be  argued  away:  the  new  "  ist  "  is 
here  and  proclaims  he  has  a  new  message  for  the  world. 
There  must  be,  then,  something  in  Syndicalism  which  dif 
ferentiates  it  from  any  other  known  "  ism,"  and  the  ques 
tion  naturally  arises,  What  is  it? 
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In  a  general  way  the  answer  may  be  given  at  the  very 
outset,  Syndicalism  is  an  attempt  to  combine  Socialism 
and  Trade-Unionism  in  a  higher  synthesis  in  which  the  labor 
unions  should  become  the  basis  of  Socialism,  and  Socialism 
the  ideal  expression  of  the  unions.  Such  a  synthesis  neces 
sarily  presupposes  certain  modifications  in  the  structure  and 
ideas  of  both  Socialism  and  Trade-Unionism,  and,  like  every 
other  synthesis,  contains  something  that  was  not  present  in 
its  constituent  elements. 

The  Syndicalist  synthesis  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  entire 
ly  sudden  phenomenon  in  the  world  of  social  thought  and 
practice.  On  the  contrary,  it  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
"  International  Association  of  Working-men  "  founded  in 
1864,  and  even  further  back  to  the  first  half  of  the  nine 
teenth  century  when  both  Socialism  and  Trade-Unionism 
were  making  their  first  awkward  steps.  It  is  not  at  all 
strange  that  this  should  be  so.  Syndicalism  is  the  child 
of  peculiar  conditions  and  of  a  peculiar  psychology  close 
ly  bound  up  with  Socialism  and  Trade-Unionism.  It  is 
but  natural,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  found  in  some 
rudimentary  form  in  the  early  stages  of  the  social  move 
ment  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  that  the  Syndicalism  of 
to-day  should  be  the  mature  fruit  of  seeds  sown  long  ago. 

It  will  be  easier  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  fruit 
by  first  analyzing  the  seed  and  by  examining  the  environ 
ment  in  which  it  struck  root  and  grew.  The  seed  was  the 
idea  of  Socialism.  Ever  since  the  problem  of  labor  in  its 
modern  phase  arose,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  one  solution  offered  was  to  solve  the  labor  prob 
lem  by  dissolving  the  wages  system.  As  a  rule,  this  solu 
tion  came  from  the  so-called  better,  and  certainly  better 
educated,  classes  of  society  who  were  deeply  moved  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  working-class.  Accustomed  to  abstract 
and  general  reasoning,  these  representatives  of  the  mid 
dle  classes  and  of  the  aristocracy  sought  for  the  general 
causes  of  the  social  evils  and  found  them  in  the  institution 
of  private  property  and  in  competition.  They  therefore 
called  upon  society  to  do  away  with  private  property  and 
to  reorganize  industry  on  the  basis  of  collective  solidarity 
and  collective  responsibility.  As  a  recompense  for  follow 
ing  their  advice,  they  held  out  to  the  world  the  promise  of 
a  new  social  era  in  which  Equality,  Liberty,  and  Fraternity 
would  truly  reign  supreme. 
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Born  amidst  the  upper  classes,  the  idea  of  Socialism 
soon  swept  a  portion  of  the  working-class.  A  number  of 
intelligent,  active,  and  ambitious  working-men  were  charmed 
and  fascinated  by  the  grand  visions  of  Socialism  and  be 
came  ardently  devoted  to  the  cause  of  emancipating  their  fel 
low-working-men  from  the  "  thraldom  "  of  the  wages-sys 
tem.  The  ideal  of  industrial  freedom,  social  equality,  and 
intellectual  opportunities  thrilled  their  souls  with  the  deep 
est  enthusiasm,  and  they  felt  themselves  to  be  the  inspired 
leaders  in  a  great  historic  movement  which,  in  their  opinion, 
was  to  liberate  their  class  and  to  rejuvenate  the  world. 

The  militant  Socialist  working-man  soon  found  out, 
however,  that  his  task  was  not  easy  and  that  his  situation 
was  full  of  inner  contradictions.  In  the  Socialist  organiza 
tions  of  all  types — secret,  revolutionary,  educational,  and 
so  forth — which  he  frequented  he  was  at  all  times  thrown 
together  with  more  or  less  numerous  descendants  of  the 
middle  class  who  were  attracted  to  Socialism  for  various 
reasons  and  who  claimed  the  part  of  intellectual  leaders 
in  the  Socialist  movement.  These  "  intellectuals, "  as  they 
were  dubbed  by  the  working-men,  surely  possessed  superior 
lights  and  were  better  fit  by  training  and  experience  for 
the  role  of  leaders.  The  Socialist  working-man  was  loath, 
however,  to  acknowledge  this.  Awakened  to  a  sense  of  the 
historical  importance  of  his  class,  enthused  by  the  idea  of 
social  equality,  thrilled  by  the  sentiment  of  his  own  intel 
lectual  growth,  he  resented  any  suggestion  of  inequality 
within  the  Socialist  ranks  themselves,  and  watched  with  sus 
picion  and  ill  feeling  the  tendency  of  the  "  intellectuals  " 
toward  leadership  and  predominance.  He  could  not  at  all 
times  effectively  counteract  it.  But  he  was  always  ready 
to  turn  upon  the  middle-class  "  intellectuals, ' '  to  whose  in 
tuition  and  reasoning  he  owed  the  idea  of  Socialism,  and  to 
start  a  movement  in  which  his  own  predominance  would 
not  be  threatened.  This  tendency,  on  the  part  of  the  militant 
Socialist  working-man,  runs  like  a  thread  through  the  whole 
history  of  modern  Socialism. 

On  the  other  hand,  turning  to  his  own  class,  the  militant 
Socialist  working-man  soon  convinced  himself  that  he  could 
not  get  at  once  the  response  he  so  hopefully  expected.  The 
large  mass  of  the  working-class  was  actuated  by  simpler 
and  more  elementary  motives.  It  wanted  some  improve 
ment  right  now  and  here,  it  cared  more  for  things  than 
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for  principles,  it  had  a  keener  feeling  for  the  pangs  of  the 
stomach  than  for  the  pains  of  the  heart  or  brain.  The 
Socialist  working-man  regretted  and  deplored  this  state 
of  affairs,  but  he  could  not  ignore  it.  After  all,  he  was 
a  working-man  himself,  who  knew  by  bitter  experience  what 
it  meant  to  be  in  want.  He  had  to  adapt  himself,  therefore, 
to  the  conditions  and  psychology  of  his  class  and  to  take  an 
interest  in  their  immediate  demands  if  he  wanted  them  to 
take  an  interest  in  his  far-away  ideal.  As  a  rule,  the  mass 
of  the  workers  hit  independently  upon  the  means  of  im 
proving  their  immediate  condition — means  which  hinged 
upon  the  idea  of  combination  and  organization,  and  which 
resulted  in  the  rise  and  development  of  Trade-Unionism. 
The  militant  Socialist  working-man  was  thus  driven  to  do 
his  share  in  the  work  of  the  Trade-Unions,  for  there  was 
no  hope  for  him  outside  the  ranks  of  his  own  class. 

But  entering  the  Trade-Union,  the  Socialist  working- 
man  never  lost  sight  of  his  ideal.  Nor  did  he  lose  his  im 
patience  with  existing  conditions  or  his  feverish  hope  to 
bring  about  his  ideal  as  soon  as  possible.  He  was  a  Social 
Faust  within  whose  breast  two  souls  resided — one  cling 
ing  to  the  sufferings  and  demands  of  his  class  in  the  present, 
the  other  sweeping  "  the  dust  of  the  present  above  into  the 
high  spaces  "  of  Socialism  in  the  future.  But,  like  Faust, 
he  was  not  content  to  have  his  breast  rent  in  twain.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  intent  upon  realizing,  as  soon  as  possible, 
a  harmonious  union  of  the  conflicting  feelings,  ideas,  and 
aspirations  which  his  peculiar  economic,  political,  and  intel 
lectual  existence  called  into  being. 

The  history  of  the  Socialist  movement  reveals  the  grop- 
ings  of  the  militant  Socialist  working-man  for  the  unity 
just  spoken  of,  and  this  is  why  rudimentary  Syndicalist 
ideas  may  be  found  all  along  in  the  social  movement  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  before  Syndicalism  could  assume 
its  present  developed  form,  it  was  necessary  that  the  condi 
tions  described  above  should  become  more  pronounced  and 
accentuated.  This  was  brought  about  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  past  century  by  a  complicated  chain  of  economic, 
political,  and  other  causes. 

In  the  nineties  of  the  past  century  the  Socialists  had  their 
first  big  electoral  successes  in  France,  Germany,  and  other 
countries.  They  not  only  polled  a  large  number  of  votes, 
but  succeeded  in  electing  many  of  their  members  to  the 
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national  and  municipal  legislative  bodies.  The  result  was 
a  change  in  the  composition  and  character  of  the  Socialist 
parties.  The  latter  were  everywhere  invaded  by  large  and 
new  sections  of  the  middle  class,  particularly  by  representa 
tives  of  the  liberal  professions  such  as  doctors,  lawyers, 
teachers,  and  so  forth,  who  swamped  the  Socialist  working- 
men  in  all  positions  of  authority  and  responsibility  in  the 
Socialist  party,  Socialist  press,  and  Socialist  parliamentary 
groups.  The  invading  "  intellectuals  "  carried  with  them 
their  group  feelings,  their  habits  of  mind,  and  their  methods 
of  procedure.  They  introduced  into  the  Socialist  movement 
the  ideas  of  slow  evolutionary  changes,  of  a  gradual  "  grow- 
ing-in  "  into  Socialism,  of  peaceful  and  diplomatic  negotia 
tions  with  "  capitalist  "  political  parties.  They  extolled 
the  importance  and  influence  of  legislative  bodies  in  which 
they  could  display  their  general  knowledge,  oratorical 
powers,  and  resplendent  qualities.  In  a  word,  they  imparted 
to  Socialism  that  exclusively  political  and  legislative  char 
acter — smooth  and  moderate — which  has  in  recent  years 
both  surprised  and  soothed  the  world. 

At  the  same  time  the  political  Socialists  were  not  slow 
to  show  their  intention  of  subordinating  the  economic  organ 
izations  of  the  working-class  to  the  political  party.  To 
the  political  Socialist  the  Trade-Union  could  not  but  ap 
pear  as  a  secondary  organization  which  wrangles  with  em 
ployers  over  minor  matters  and  which  is  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  great  political  organization.  The 
political  Socialist  could  value  the  Trade-Union  mainly  as 
a  field  for  recruiting  new  Socialist  converts  and  could  ex 
pect  nothing  more  from  an  organization  which,  in  his 
opinion,  was  to  disappear  after  the  triumph  of  Socialism 
and  which  could  play  but  a  subordinate  part  in  the  move 
ment  toward  Socialist  victory  to  be  brought  about  by  captur 
ing  the  political  machinery  of  the  State. 

The  change  in  the  character  of  Socialism — its  marked 
evolution  in  the  direction  of  an  exclusively  political,  peace 
ful,  and  legal  movement — blazed  into  fire  the  embers  of  dis 
content  which  had  slumbered  in  the  breast  of  the  militant 
Socialist  working-man.  The  latter  was  alarmed  by  the  suc 
cess  of  political  Socialism,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  danger 
ous  to  the  real  success  of  the  Social  Eevolution.  The  mili 
tant  working-man  suspected  the  environment  of  Parliament, 
its  methods  and  political  trickery,  and  felt  in  his  heart  a 
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growing  antagonism  to  a  form  of  action  which  led  the  Social 
ists  into  the  stifling  embrace  of  "  capitalist  "  parliamentary 
institutions.  The  militant  Socialist  working-man  there 
fore  began  to  look  about  for  another  form  of  social  move 
ment  which  would  embody  his  revolutionary  spirit,  pre 
serve  his  hope  of  a  speedy  emancipation,  and  secure  for 
him  equality  within  the  organization.  He  had  groped  for 
such  a  movement  for  years  and  years.  He  had  organized 
secret  revolutionary  societies,  he  had  tried  Socialist  co 
operatives,  he  had  attempted  open  revolt.  But  his  pre 
vious  attempts  had  been  unsuccessful,  and,  furthermore, 
former  methods  were  no  longer  applicable  under  the  new 
conditions  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
militant  working-man  saw  that  the  development  of  democ 
racy  and  the  expansion  of  industry  had  made  necessary  a 
form  of  organization  which  would  be  broad  enough  to  in 
clude  large  masses  and  flexible  enough  to  be  capable  of 
both  political  and  economic  action.  Examining  more  closely 
the  nature  of  the  Trade-Union  in  which  he  had  always 
played  some  part,  the  militant  Socialist  working-man  was 
struck  by  the  idea  that  it  offered  the  form  of  organization 
he  was  so  eagerly  looking  for  and  that  it  was  capable  of 
carrying  on  the  social  movement  in  which  he  placed  his 
hopes.  He  therefore  now  changed  his  former  attitude  to 
the  Trade-Union;  instead  of  merely  suffering  it,  he  now 
began  actively  to  support  it  and  to  shape  it  in  accordance 
with  his  views  and  aspirations. 

By  a  process  of  careful  reasoning  and  under  the  influence 
of  experience  the  militant  Socialist  working-man  gradually 
developed  the  whole  theory  of  Syndicalism  in  which  the 
Syndicat  —  or  labor  union  —  is  the  basis,  end,  and  means. 
The  Syndicat — acording  to  this  theory — is  the  organiza 
tion  which  first  brings  the  working-men  together,  binds 
them  by  ties  of  common  interest,  develops  in  them  the 
sentiment  of  solidarity,  and  consolidates  them  into  a  co 
herent  self-conscious  class.  Organized  in  the  Syndicate, 
the  working-men  are  in  a  position  to  enter  into  a  direct 
struggle  with  employers  and  the  State  for  better  conditions 
of  life  and  work.  Direct  action — which  the  Syndicalists  so 
much  insist  upon — consists  in  exerting  energetic  pressure 
and  coercion  on  the  employers  and  the  State  in  such  a  man 
ner  as  to  rally  all  the  workers  around  one  banner  in  direct 
opposition  to  existing  institutions.  Nation-wide  strikes, 
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vehement  agitation,  public  demonstrations,  and  like  pro 
cedures,  which  arouse  passions  and  shake  up  the  mass  of 
the  working-men,  are  in  the  view  of  the  Syndicalists  the  only 
methods  which  can  make  the  working-men  clearly  perceive 
the  evils  and  contradictions  of  present-day  society  and  which 
lead  to  material  successes.  Such  methods  alone  drive  home 
to  the  working-men  the  truth  that  the  emancipation  of  the 
workers  must  and  can  be  the  work  of  the  workers  them 
selves,  and  free  the  latter  from  the  illusion  that  anybody 
else — even  their  representatives  in  Parliament — can  do  the 
job  for  them.  By  constantly  bringing  working-men  into 
open  and  sharp  conflict  with  employers,  Direct  Action,  in 
all  its  manifestations,  necessarily  undermines  the  founda 
tions  of  existing  society  and  fortifies  the  position  of  the 
working-class.  Every  successful  strike,  every  victory  of 
labor — when  gained  by  energetic  pressure  and  Direct  Action 
— is  regarded  by  the  Syndicalists  as  a  blow  directed  against 
capitalism  and  as  a  strategic  point  occupied  by  the  workers 
on  their  way  toward  final  emancipation.  Eeforms,  there 
fore,  gained  and  upheld  by  Direct  Action  do  not  strengthen 
existing  society,  but,  on  the  contrary,  dilapidate  it  and  pave 
the  way  for  a  complete  and  violent  social  transformation. 

The  latter,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Syndicalists,  is  inevitable. 
The  direct  struggles  of  the  Syndicats — argue  they — increas 
ing  in  scope  and  importance,  must  finally  lead  to  a  decisive 
collision  in  which  the  two  antagonistic  classes — the  working- 
class  and  the  employers — will  be  brought  face  to  face.  How 
that  decisive  struggle  will  be  begun  cannot  be  foretold. 
But  it  most  probably  will  have  its  origin  in  a  strike  which, 
spreading  from  industry  to  industry  and  from  locality  to 
locality,  will  involve  the  whole  country  and  affect  the  entire 
nation.  This  will  be  the  General  Strike,  in  which  the  issue 
will  not  be  an  increase  of  wages  or  any  other  minor  matter, 
but  the  paramount  social  issue :  who  shall  henceforth  control 
industry  and  direct  the  economic  activities  of  the  nation? 

The  Syndicalists  will  not  wait  for  Parliament  to  decide 
that  question,  but  will  take  matters  into  their  own  hands. 
When  the  "  final  hour  of  emancipation  "  strikes,  the  militant 
working-men  organized  in  the  Syndicats  will  step  in  and 
assume  control  of  all  means  of  production,  transportation, 
and  exchange.  They  will  proclaim  the  common  ownership 
of  all  means  of  production,  and  will  start  production  under 
the  direction  of  the  Syndicats.  Every  Syndicat  will  have 
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the  use  of  the  means  of  production  necessary  for  carrying 
on  its  work.  All  Syndicats  of  a  locality  will  be  organized 
in  local  federations  which  will  have  charge  of  all  local  in 
dustrial  matters.  These  local  Federations  of  Labor  will 
collect  all  statistics  pertaining  to  local  production  and  con 
sumption,  will  provide  the  raw  material,  and  will  act  as 
intermediaries  between  a  locality  and  the  rest  of  the  coun 
try.  All  Syndicats  of  the  country  in  any  one  industry  will 
be  organized  in  a  National  Industrial  Federation  having 
charge  of  the  special  interests  of  the  industry,  while 
local  federations  and  industrial  federations  will  be  organ 
ized  in  one  great  National  Federation  of  Labor  which  will 
take  care  of  matters  national  in  scope  and  importance. 

This  ideal,  according  to  the  Syndicalists,  is  not  a  scheme 
or  a  Utopia  whose  realization  depends  upon  the  good-will 
or  wisdom  of  any  individual  or  individuals.  It  is  a  social 
system  gradually  evolved  by  the  Syndicalist  movement  and 
gradually  prepared  by  the  social  struggles  of  to-day.  The 
framework  of  the  ideal  society  is  being  built  every  day  by 
the  growth  of  organization  among  the  working-men,  by  the 
ever-spreading  network  of  Syndicats,  local,  industrial,  and 
national  federations.  And  the  intellectual  and  moral  quali 
ties  necessary  for  controlling  society  are  gradually  acquired 
by  the  working-men  in  their  organizations,  in  their  struggle, 
and  in  their  e very-day  experiences. 

Here,  in  this  theory,  the  militant  working-man  finally 
achieved  the  synthesis  he  was  groping  for.  The  Syndicat 
— or  labor  union — kept  out  the  middle  class  "  intellectual," 
barred  the  politician,  and  made  compromise  impossible.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  secured  the  leadership  of  the  revolution 
ary  working-man,  brought  him  into  a  direct  struggle  with 
employers  and  the  State,  and  offered  him  the  image  of  his 
future  ideal  society.  It  prominently  held  before  him  the 
fact  that  his  salvation  lay  in  his  own  hands,  in  the  weapons 
forged  by  himself,  in  Direct  Action  and  the  General  Strike. 
The  Syndicalist  working-man  could,  therefore,  now  counter 
act  the  "  pernicious  "  influence  of  the  political  Socialist 
and  work  for  the  social  revolution  in  his  own  way  and 
through  his  own  organizations.  The  cause  of  the  working- 
men  was  now  in  safe  hands,  and  his  profound  yearning 
for  a  speedy  social  emancipation  was  gratified. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  Syndicalism  first  de 
veloped  in  France  and  why  it  achieved  there  its  most  not- 
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able  success.  France,  before  other  countries,  witnessed  those 
changes  in  the  character  of  Socialism  which  were  described 
above.  France  was  the  first  country  to  have  a  Socialist 
Minister,  M.  Millerand,  and  to  reveal  the  "  demoralizing  r 
effects  of  Parliament  on  the  Socialists.  France,  besides,  is 
rich  in  revolutionary  traditions  which  at  all  times  fed  the 
revolutionary  feelings  of  the  militant  working-men.  Third 
ly,  the  French  Syndicats  began  to  develop  only  at  the  time 
when  Socialism  was  becoming  insufficient  for  the  militant 
working-men,  and  the  latter  had  therefore  little  difficulty 
in  capturing  the  Syndicats.  When  the  General  Confedera 
tion  of  Labor  (La  Confederation  Generate  du  Travail)  was 
formed  in  1895,  it  was  soon  brought  under  the  combined 
influence  of  Socialist  and  Anarchist  working-men,  who 
steered  the  organization  in  the  direction  of  revolutionary 
methods  and  Syndicalist  ideas.  The  success  of  the  General 
Confederation  was  due  to  their  energetic  action  and  devo 
tion,  and  the  influence  of  their  ideas  grew  in  consequence. 
The  General  Confederation  has  grown  steadily  since  1902, 
and  has  now  about  500,000  members.  It  consists  of  local 
and  industrial  federations  which  in  their  turn  are  composed 
of  single  Syndicats,  and  presents,  from  the  Syndicalists ' 
point  of  view,  the  embryo  of  the  future  society. 

In  England  the  situation  is  somewhat  different.  Syn 
dicalists'  ideas  had  their  exponents  among  English  work 
ing-men  before,  and  a  Syndicalist  paper,  The  Voice  of  Labor, 
was  published  in  1907.  But  Syndicalism  did  not  make  head 
way  in  England  until  Tom  Mann,  an  experienced  labor- 
leader,  was  converted  to  the  new  ideas.  Tom  Mann  had 
spent  some  years  in  the  labor  movement  of  Australia,  and 
was  disappointed  by  the  slowness,  uncertainty,  and  trickery 
of  the  political  game  which  the  Australian  working-men 
played  in  the  hope  of  achieving  their  ends.  He  then  went 
to  France  and  underwent  there  the  influence  of  the  Syn 
dicalists.  Since  then  Tom  Mann  has  been  actively  propa 
gating  Syndicalist  ideas  in  England.  He  started  a  monthly, 
the  Industrial  Syndicalist,  in  1910,  and  under  his  influence 
a  Syndicalist  organization,  "  The  Industrial  Syndicalist 
Education  League, "  was  formed  in  Manchester  toward  the 
end  of  1910.  The  "  Syndicalist  Education  League  "  is  now 
publishing  The  Syndicalist — a  monthly  devoted  to  the  propa 
ganda  of  Syndicalism  in  England.  The  new  ideas  have 
found  numerous  adherents,  particularly  among  the  working- 
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men  of  the  building  trades,  the  transport-workers,  and  the 
miners.  In  November,  1910,  the  English  Syndicalists  held 
their  first  conference  in  Manchester  at  which  60,000  workers 
were  represented.  Since  then  their  numbers  have  undoubt 
edly  increased  and  new  industrial  groups  have  been  gained. 
The  recent  strikes  in  England  show  that  at  least  Syndicalist 
forms  of  organization  and  methods  are  forced  upon  the 
working-men  by  the  powerful  combinations  of  employers 
and  by  the  rather  ambiguous  policy  of  the  Government.  The 
further  development  of  Syndicalism  in  England  will  depend 
on  the  success  with  which  the  convinced  Syndicalists  will  be 
able  to  "  bore  from  within  "  and  to  steer  the  Trade-Unions 
in  the  direction  of  the  new  doctrine,  while  the  success  of  their 
efforts  will  depend  on  economic  and  political  conditions. 

In  America  the  specter  of  Syndicalism  first  appeared 
in  the  Lawrence  strike.  The  American  Syndicalists,  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  who  directed  the  strike  in 
Lawrence,  have  been  attracting  more  and  more  attention 
since  and  have  been  trying  to  make  Syndicalism  a  factor  in 
American  life.  American  Syndicalism  should  not  be  re 
garded  as  an  importation  from  France.  Of  course,  American 
Syndicalists  have  been  more  or  less  in  contact  with  French 
Syndicalists,  but  the  movement  has  grown  up  on  American 
soil  and  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The 
latter  had  already  formed  a  vague  idea  of  industrial  organ 
ization  which  is  so  actively  propagated  by  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World.  Craft  Unionism,  however,  carried 
the  day  in  America  after  1886,  and  achieved  marked  success 
in  the  development  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  idea  of  Industrial  Unionism,  nevertheless,  never  died 
out,  and  in  recent  years  has  been  gaining  ground  under  the 
influence  of  favorable  economic  conditions.  Finding  support 
among  Socialist  working-men,  the  idea  of  Industrial  Union 
ism  was  combined  with  the  Socialist  conception,  and  a  theory 
resembling  French  Syndicalism  in  the  most  essential  points 
was  the  result.  This  theory  was  made  the  basis  of  the 
programme  adopted  by  the  I.  W.  W.  in  1905. 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  differ,  however, 
from  the  French  Syndicalists  in  their  attitude  toward  the 
General  Strike.  The  former  conceive  the  Social  Revolution 
not  as  a  stoppage  from  work,  but  as  a  "  staying  at  work."* 

*  There  is,  however,  a  growing  number  of  Industrial  Workers  who 
defend  the  idea  of  the  Social  General  Strike. 
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According  to  this  idea  the  working-men  will  one  day  declare 
the  means  of  production  common  property,  but,  instead  of 
leaving  the  factories,  will  stay  there  to  continue  production 
on  a  Socialist  basis.  The  difference,  however,  is  rather 
verbal,  for  any  act  having  for  its  purpose  such  a  tremendous 
change  will  lead  to  the  interruption  of  industrial  activities 
at  least  for  some  time.  The  I.  W.  W.  are,  besides,  more  in 
favor  of  passive  resistance  and  of  other  forms  of  struggle 
which,  though  less  demonstrative  and  noisy  than  the  meth 
ods  of  the  French  Syndicalists,  are  believed  to  give  the 
workers  a  strategic  advantage  over  employers. 

Syndicalism  is  primarily  a  working-class  movement  hav 
ing  for  its  end  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem.  But  its 
plans  are  so  far-reaching  and  involve  such  profound  social 
changes  that  society  as  a  whole  is  necessarily  affected. 
What  has,  then,  Syndicalism  to  offer  to  those  classes  of 
society  which  are  not  occupied  in  manual  labor? 

The  Syndicalists  have  recently  given  some  attention  to 
this  problem.  They  have  solved  it  by  extending  the  mean 
ing  of  labor  so  as  to  include  all  productive  work.  Teachers, 
doctors,  artists,  clerks,  and  the  like  have  been  organized 
into  Syndicate  and  have  joined  the  army  of  organized 
workers.  The  Syndicalists  propose  to  organize  in  the  same 
way  all  those  who  do  some  useful  work  for  society,  or,  as 
they  express  it,  to  "  Syndicalize  "  society.  Their  idea 
is  to  transform  society  into  a  federation  of  self-governing 
productive  groups  working  together  for  the  benefit  of  all 
with  instruments  belonging  to  society  as  a  whole  and  under 
the  supreme  control  of  the  community. 

From  the  political  point  of  view,  therefore,  Syndicalism 
must  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  transform  the  existing 
political  state  into  an  industrial  federation.  Syndicalism 
hopes  thereby  to  do  away  with  the  arbitrary  and  coercive 
aspects  of  the  modern  State  and  to  inaugurate  an  era  of 
expert  public  service  when  every  man  will  do  his  share 
of  the  work  of  society  in  that  field  alone  in  which  his  knowl 
edge  and  skill  are  greatest. 

Syndicalism  is  ready  to  fight  any  organization  opposed 
to  it  and  ambitious  to  absorb  all  that  are  friendly  to  it. 
It  must,  therefore,  necessarily  arouse  the  hostility  not  only 
of  the  conservative  elements  of  society,  but  even  of  re 
formers  and  political  Socialists. 

Louis  LEVTNE. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  ITS  MAKERS 

BY    HENRY    CABOT    LODGE 


A  LITTLE  less  than  twenty-five  years  ago  great  crowds 
thronged  the  streets  of  Philadelphia.  Men  and  women  were 
there  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States;  the  city  was 
resplendent  with  waving  flags  and  brilliant  with  all  the 
decorations  which  ingenuity  could  suggest,  while  the  nights 
were  made  bright  by  illuminations  which  shone  on  every 
building.  Great  processions  passed  along  the  streets, 
headed  by  troops  from  the  thirteen  original  States,  march 
ing  in  unusual  order,  with  Delaware  at  the  head,  because 
that  little  State  had  been  the  first  to  accept  the  great  in 
strument  of  government  which  now,  having  attained  its 
hundredth  year,  was  celebrated  in  the  city  of  its  birth. 
Behind  the  famous  hall  where  independence  was  declared 
an  immense  crowd  listened  to  commemorative  speakers,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  Democrat,  honored 
the  occasion  with  his  presence  and  his  words. 

Two  years  later,  in  1889,  the  same  scenes  were  repeated 
in  New  York.  Again  the  cannon  thundered  and  again  flags 
waved  above  the  heads  of  the  multitude  gathered  in  the 
streets,  through  which  marched  a  long  procession,  both 
military  and  civil,  headed  as  before  by  the  representatives 
of  the  original  thirteen  States.  Again,  at  a  great  banquet, 
addresses  were  delivered,  and  once  more  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  this  time  a  Eepublican,  honored  the  oc 
casion  by  his  presence  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  people 
of  the  country  praised  the  great  work  of  our  ancestors. 

In  Philadelphia  we  celebrated  the  one-hundredth  anni 
versary  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  New  York  we  commemorated  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Government  which 
that  Constitution  had  brought  into  being.  Through  all  the 
rejoicings  of  those  days,  in  every  spoken  and  in  every  writ- 
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ten  word,  ran  one  unbroken  strain  of  praise  for  the  great 
instrument  and  of  gratitude  to  the  men  who,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  highest  wisdom,  had  framed  it  and  brought  it  forth. 
All  men  recalled  that  it  had  made  a  nation  from  thirteen 
jarring  States;  that  it  had  proved  in  its  interpretation 
flexible  to  meet  new  conditions  and  strong  to  withstand 
injustice  and  wrong;  that  it  had  survived  the  shock  of 
civil  war;  and  that  under  it  liberty  had  been  protected  and 
order  maintained.  The  paean  of  praise  rose  up  from  all 
parts  of  this  broad  land  unmarred  by  a  discordant  note. 
Every  one  agreed  with  Gladstone's  famous  declaration  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  the  greatest  polit 
ical  instrument  ever  struck  off  on  a  single  occasion  by  the 
minds  of  men.  We  seemed,  indeed,  by  all  we  then  said  and 
did,  to  justify  those  foreign  critics  who  reproached  us  for 
our  blind  reverence  for  our  Constitution  and  our  almost 
superstitious  belief  in  its  absolute  wisdom  and  unexampled 
perfections. 

Those  celebrations  of  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  and 
of  the  inauguration  of  the  Government  have  been  almost 
forgotten.  More  than  twenty  years  have  come  and  gone 
since  the  cheers  of  the  crowds  which  then  filled  the  streets 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia — since  the  reverberations  of 
the  cannon  and  the  eloquent  voices  of  the  orators  died  away 
into  silence.  And  with  those  years,  not  very  many  after 
all,  a  change  seems  to  have  come  in  the  spirit  which  at  that 
time  pervaded  the  American  people  from  the  President 
down  to  the  humblest  citizen  in  the  land.  Instead  of  the 
universal  chorus  of  praise  and  gratitude  to  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  the  air  is  now  rent  with  harsh  voices  of 
criticism  and  attack,  while  the  vast  mass  of  the  American 
people,  still  believing  in  their  Constitution  and  their  Gov 
ernment,  look  on  and  listen,  bewildered  and  confused,  dumb 
thus  far  from  mere  suprise,  and  deafened  by  the  discordant 
outcry  so  suddenly  raised  against  that  which  they  have 
always  reverenced  and  held  in  honor.  Many  excellent  per 
sons  believe  apparently  that  beneficent  results  can  be  at 
tained  by  certain  proposed  alterations  in  the  Constitution, 
often  without  examination  of  the  history  and  theory  of 
government  and  without  measuring  the  extent  or  weighing 
the  meaning  of  the  changes  which  are  urged  upon  us.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  every  one  who  is  in  distress,  or  in  debt, 
or  discontented,  now  assails  the  Constitution  merely  be- 
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cause  such  is  the  present  passion.  Every  reformer  of  other 
people's  misdeeds — all  of  that  numerous  class  which  is  ever 
seeking  to  promote  virtue  at  somebody  else's  expense — 
pause  in  their  labors  to  point  out  the  supposed  shortcomings 
of  our  National  Charter.  Every  raw  demagogue,  every 
noisy  agitator,  incapable  of  connected  thought  and  seeking 
his  own  advancement  by  the  easy  method  of  appealing  to 
envy,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness — those  unlovely  quali 
ties  in  human  nature  which  so  readily  seek  for  gratifica 
tion  under  the  mask  of  high-sounding  and  noble  attributes 
— all  such  people  now  lift  their  hands  to  tear  down  or 
remake  the  Constitution.  In  House  and  Senate  one  can 
hear  attacks  upon  it  at  any  time  and  listen  to  men  deriding 
its  framers  and  their  work.  No  longer  are  we  criticized 
by  outsiders  for  having  a  superstitious  reverence  for  our 
Constitution.  Quite  recently  an  article  by  an  English  mem 
ber  of  Parliament  (Mr.  L.  T.  Hobhouse),  a  Liberal,  I  be 
lieve,  with  Socialist  proclivities,  declared  that  this  reproach 
of  an  undue  veneration  for  the  Constitution  ought  no  longer 
to  be  brought  against  us,  because  beneficent  and  progressive 
spirits  were  already  beginning  to  pull  it  to  pieces  and  were 
seeking  to  modernize  it  in  conformity  with  the  clamor  of  the 
moment  All  this  is  quite  new  in  our  history.  We  have 
as  a  people  deeply  reverenced  our  Constitution.  We  have 
realized  what  it  has  accomplished  and  what  protection  it 
has  given  to  ordered  freedom  and  individual  liberty.  Even 
the  Abolitionists,  when  they  denounced  the  Constitution  for 
the  shelter  which  it  afforded  to  slavery,  did  not  deny  its 
success  in  other  directions,  and  their  hostility  to  the  Con 
stitution  was  one  of  the  most  deadly  weapons  used  against 
them. 

The  enmity  to  the  Constitution  and  the  attacks  upon  it 
which  have  developed  in  the  last  few  years  present  a  situa 
tion  of  the  utmost  gravity.  If  allowed  to  continue  without 
answer  they  may  mislead  public  opinion  and  produce  the 
most  baneful  results.  The  people  of  the  United  States  may 
come  to  believe  that  all  these  attacks  are,  in  a  measure  at 
least,  true.  And  therefore  if  they  are  not  true  their  falsity 
ought  to  be  shown.  Beside  the  question  of  the  maintenance 
or  destruction  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  all 
other  questions  of  law  and  policy  sink  into  utter  insignifi 
cance.  In  its  presence  party  lines  should  disappear  and  all 
sectional  differences  melt  away  like  the  early  mists  of  dawn 
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before  the  rising  sun.  The  Constitution  is  our  fundamental 
law.  Upon  its  provisions  rests  the  entire  fabric  of  our 
institutions.  It  is  the  oldest  of  written  constitutions.  It 
has  served  as  a  model  for  many  nations  both  in  the  Old 
World  and  in  the  New.  It  has  disappointed  the  expecta 
tions  of  those  who  opposed  it,  convinced  those  who  doubted, 
and  won  a  success  beyond  the  most  glowing  hopes  of  those 
who  put  faith  in  it.  Such  a  work  is  not  to  be  lightly  cast 
down  or  set  aside,  or,  which  would  be  still  worse,  remade 
by  crude  thinkers  and  by  men  who  live  only  to  serve  and 
flatter  in  their  own  interest  the  emotion  of  the  moment. 
We  should  approach  the  great  subject  as  our  ancestors  ap 
proached  it — simply  as  Americans  with  a  deep  sense  of  its 
seriousness  and  with  a  clear  determination  to  deal  with  it 
only  upon  full  knowledge  and  after  the  most  mature  and 
calm  reflection.  The  time  has  come  to  do  this,  not  only 
here  and  now,  but  everywhere  throughout  the  country. 

Let  us  first  consider  who  the  men  were  who  made  the 
Constitution  and  under  what  conditions  they  worked.  Then 
let  us  determine  exactly  what  they  meant  to  do — a  most 
vital  point,  for  much  of  the  discussion  to  which  we  have 
been  treated  thus  far  has  proceeded  upon  a  complete  mis 
apprehension  of  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution.  Finally,  let  us  bring  their  work  and  their 
purposes  to  the  bar  of  judgment,  so  that  we  may  decide 
whether  they  have  failed,  whether  in  their  theory  of  gov 
ernment  they  were  right  or  wrong  then  and  now,  or  whether 
their  work  as  stood  the  test  of  time,  is  broad,  based  on 
eternal  principles  of  justice,  and,  if  rent  or  mangled  or  de 
stroyed,  would  not  in  its  ruin  bring  disaster  and  woes  in 
estimable  upon  the  people  who  shall  wreck  their  great 
inheritance  and,  like 

"  The  base  Indian,  throws  a  pearl  away, 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe." 

First,  then,  of  the  men  who  met  in  Philadelphia  in  May, 
1787,  with  doubts  and  fears  oppressing  them,  but  with  calm, 
high  courage,  and  with  a  noble  aspiration  to  save  their 
country  from  the  miseries  which  threatened  it,  to  lead  it  out 
from  the  wilderness  of  distractions  in  which  it  was  wander 
ing  blind  and  helpless,  into  the  light,  so  that  the  chaos, 
hateful  alike  to  God  and  men,  might  be  ended  and  order 
put  in  its  place.  It  is  the  fashion  just  now  to  speak  of  the 
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framers  of  the  Constitution  as  worthy,  able,  and  patriotic 
persons  whom  we  are  proud  to  have  embalmed  in  our  his 
tory,  but  toward  whom  no  enlightened  man  would  now 
think  of  turning  seriously  for  either  guidance  or  instruction, 
so  thoroughly  has  everything  been  altered  and  so  much  ha.s 
intelligence  advanced.  It  is  commonly  said  that  they 
dealt  wisely  and  well  with  the  problems  of  their  day,  but 
that  of  course  they  knew  nothing  of  those  which  confront 
us  and  that  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  be  in  any  degree 
governed  by  the  opinions  of  men  who  lived  under  such 
wholly  different  conditions.  It  would  seem  that  this  view 
leaves  something  to  be  desired  and  is  not  wholly  correct  or 
complete.  Certainly  all  wisdom  did  not  die  with  our  fathers 
and  equally  it  was  not  born  yesterday,  and  a  study  of  his 
tory  tends  to  make  a  man  give  more  weight  to  the  teachings 
of  the  past  than  it  is  now  thought  they  deserve.  Surely 
there  is  something  to  be  learned  from  the  men  who  estab 
lished  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  their  opin 
ions,  the  result  of  much  and  deep  reflection,  cannot  be  with 
out  value  even  to  the  wisest  among  us. 

On  questions  of  this  character  their  ideas  and  conclusions 
are  not  lightly  to  be  put  aside ;  for,  after  all,  however  much 
we  may  now  gently  patronize  them  as  good  old  patriots 
long  since  laid  in  their  honored  graves,  they  were  none  the 
less  very  remarkable  men,  who  would  have  been  eminent 
in  any  period  of  history,  and  might  even,  if  alive  now,  attain 
to  distinction.  Let  us  glance  over  the  list  of  delegates  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1787.  To 
begin  with,  that  their  average  age  was  forty-three,  which  is 
not  an  extreme  senectitude,  and  the  ages  range  from  Frank 
lin,  who  was  eighty-one,  to  John  Francis  Mercer,  of  Vir 
ginia,  who  was  twenty-eight.  Among  the  older  men  who 
were  conspicuous  in  the  convention  were  Franklin,  with  his 
more  than  eighty  years;  Washington,  who  was  fifty-five; 
Roger  Sherman,  who  was  sixty-six;  and  Mason  and  Wythe, 
of  Virginia,  who  were  both  sixty-one.  But  when  I  looked 
to  see  who  were  the  most  active  forces  in  that  convention 
I  found  that  the  New  Jersey  plan  was  brought  forward  by 
William  Paterson,  who  was  forty-two;  that  the  Virginia 
plan  was  proposed  by  Edmund  Randolph,  who  was  thirty- 
four;  while  Charles  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  whose 
plan  played  a  large  part  in  the  making  of  the  Constitution, 
was  only  twenty-nine.  The  greatest  single  argument,  per- 
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haps,  which  was  made  in  the  convention  was  that  of  Hamil 
ton,  who  was  thirty.  The  man  who  contributed  more,  pos 
sibly,  than  any  other  to  the  daily  labors  of  the  convention  and 
who  followed  every  detail  was  Madison,  who  was  thirty-six. 
The  Connecticut  compromise  was  very  largely  the  work  of 
Ellsworth,  who  was  forty-two;  and  the  committee  on  style, 
which  made  the  final  draft,  was  headed  by  Gouverneur 
Morris,  who  was  thirty-five.  Let  us  note,  then,  at  the  out 
set,  that  youth  and  energy,  abounding  hope,  and  the  sym 
pathy  for  the  new  times  stretching  forward  into  the  great 
and  uncharted  future,  as  well  as  high  ability,  were  con 
spicuous  among  the  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Their  presiding  officer  was  Washington,  one  of  the  great 
men  of  all  time,  who  had  led  the  country  through  seven 
years  of  war,  and  of  whom  it  has  been  said  by  an  English 
historian  that '  *  no  nobler  figure  ever  stood  in  the  forefront 
of  a  nation's  life."  Next  comes  Franklin,  the  great  man 
of  science,  the  great  diplomatist,  the  great  statesman  and 
politician,  the  great  writer;  one  of  the  most  brilliant  intel 
lects  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  in  his  long  life  had 
known  cities  and  men  as  few  others  have  ever  known  them. 
There  was  Hamilton,  one  of  the  greatest  constructive  minds 
that  modern  statesmanship  has  to  show,  to  whose  writings 
German  statesmen  turned  when  they  were  forming  their 
Empire  forty  years  ago  and  about  whom  in  these  later  days 
books  are  written  in  England,  because  Englishmen  find  in 
the  principal  author  of  the  Federalist  the  great  exponent  of 
the  doctrines  of  successful  federation.  There,  too,  was 
Madison,  statesman  and  lawmaker,  wise,  astute,  careful, 
destined  to  be,  under  the  Government  which  he  was  helping 
to  make,  Secretary  of  State  and  President.  Eoger  Sherman 
was  there,  sagacious,  able,  experienced;  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Eevolution  and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde 
pendence,  as  he  was  of  the  Constitution.  Great  lawyers 
were  present  in  Philadelphia  in  that  memorable  summer 
of  1787,  such  men  as  Ellsworth  and  Wilson  and  Mason  and 
Wythe.  It  was,  in  a  word,  a  very  remarkable  body  which 
assembled  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  United  States. 
Its  members  were  men  of  the  world,  men  of  affairs,  soldiers, 
lawyers,  statesmen,  diplomatists,  versed  in  history,  widely 
accomplished,  deeply  familiar  with  human  nature.  So  with 
out  an  undue  or  slavish  reverence  for  the  past  or  for  the 
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men  of  a  former  generation,  we  may  fairly  say  that  in 
patriotism  and  in  intellect,  in  knowledge,  experience,  and 
calmness  of  judgment,  these  framers  of  the  Constitution 
compare  not  unfavorably  with  those  prophets  and  thinkers 
of  to-day  who  decry  the  work  of  1787,  would  seek  to  make 
it  over  with  all  modern  improvements,  and  who  with  uncon 
scious  humor  declare  that  they  are  engaged  in  the  restora 
tion  of  popular  government. 

That  phrase  is  in  itself  suggestive.  That  which  has  never 
existed  cannot  be  restored.  If  popular  government  is  to  be 
restored  in  the  United  States  it  must  have  prevailed  under 
the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  yet  those,  who  just  now  are 
so  devoured  by  anxiety  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  propose 
to  effect  the  restoration  they  demand  by  changing  the  very 
Constitution  under  which  popular  government  is  admitted 
by  their  own  words  to  have  existed.  I  will  point  out  pres 
ently  the  origin  of  this  confusion  of  thought.  It  is  enough 
to  say  now  that  for  more  than  a  century  no  one  questioned 
that  the  government  of  the  Constitution  was  in  the  fullest 
sense  a  popular  government.  In  1863  Lincoln,  in  one  of 
the  greatest  speeches  ever  uttered  by  man,  declared  that 
he  was  engaged  in  trying  to  save  government  by  the  people. 
Nearly  thirty  years  later,  when  we  celebrated  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Constitution,  the  universal 
opinion  was  still  the  same.  All  men  then  agreed  that  the 
Government  which  had  passed  through  the  fires  of  civil 
war  was  a  popular  government.  Indeed,  this  novel  idea 
of  the  loss  of  popular  government  which  it  is  proposed  to 
restore  by  mangling  the  Constitution  under  which  it  has 
existed  for  more  than  a  century  is  very  new — in  fact,  hardly 
ten  years  old. 

This  first  conception  of  our  Constitution  as  an  instru 
ment  of  popular  government,  so  long  held  unquestioned,  was 
derived  from  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  themselves. 
They  knew  perfectly  well  that  they  were  founding  a  gov 
ernment  which  was  to  be  popular  in  the  broadest  sense. 
The  theory  now  sedulously  propagated,  that  these  great 
men  did  not  know  what  they  were  about,  or  were  pretend 
ing  to  do  one  thing  while  they  really  did  another,  is  one  of 
the  most  fantastic  delusions  with  which  agitators  have  ever 
attempted  to  mislead  or  perplex  the  public  mind.  The 
makers  of  the  Constitution  may  have  been  right  or  they 
may  have  been  wrong  in  the  principles  upon  which  they 
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acted  or  in  the  work  they  accomplished,  but  they  knew 
precisely  what  they  meant  to  do  and  why  they  did  it.  No 
man  in  history  ever  faced  facts  with  a  clearer  gaze  than 
George  Washington,  and  when,  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
convention,  he  said,  "  We  have  raised  a  standard  to  which 
the  good  and  wise  can  repair;  the  event  is  in  the  hands  of 
God, ' '  he  labored  under  no  misapprenhension  as  to  the  char 
acter  of  the  great  instrument  where  his  name  led  all  the 
rest. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  since  then  great  changes 
have  occurred  and  wholly  new  conditions  have  arisen  of 
which  the  men  of  1787  could  by  no  possibility  have  had 
any  knowledge  or  anticipation.  This  is  quite  true.  They 
could  not  have  foreseen  the  application  of  steam  to  trans 
portation,  or  of  electricity  to  communication,  which  have 
wrought  greater  changes  in  human  environment  than  any 
thing  which  has  happened  to  man  since  those  dim,  pre 
historic,  unrecorded  days  when  some  one  discovered  the  con 
trol  of  fire,  invented  the  wheel,  and  devised  the  signs  for 
language,  masterpieces  of  intelligence  with  which  even  the 
marvels  of  the  last  century  cannot  stand  comparison.  The 
men  of  the  Constitution  could  as  little  have  foreseen  what 
the  effects  of  steam  and  electricity  would  be  as  they  could 
have  anticipated  the  social  and  economic  effects  of  these 
great  inventions  or  the  rapid  seizure  of  the  resources  of 
nature  through  the  advances  of  science  and  the  vast  fortunes 
and  combinations  of  capital  which  have  thus  been  engen 
dered.  Could  they,  however,  with  prophetic  gaze  have  be 
held  in  a  mirror  of  the  future  all  these  new  forces  at  work, 
so  powerful  as  to  affect  the  very  environment  of  human 
life,  even  then  they  would  not,  one  thinks,  have  altered 
materially  the  Constitution  which  they  were  slowly  and 
painfully  perfecting.  They  would  have  kept  on  their  way, 
because  they  would  have  seen  plainly  what  is  now  too  often 
overlooked  and  misunderstood,  that  all  the  perplexing  and 
difficult  problems  born  of  these  inventions  and  of  the 
changes,  both  social  and  economic,  which  have  followed 
were  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  by  laws  as  the  questions 
arose,  and  laws  and  policies  were  not  their  business.  They 
were  not  making  laws  to  regulate  or  to  affect  either  social 
or  economic  conditions.  Their  work  was  not  only  higher, 
but  far  different.  They  were  laying  down  certain  great 
principles  upon  which  a  government  was  to  be  built  and 
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by  which  laws  and  policies  were  to  be  tested  as  gold  is 
tested  by  a  touchstone. 

Upon  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged  social  and 
economic  changes  or  alterations  in  international  relations 
and  political  conditions,  no  matter  how  profound  or  unfore 
seen — and  none  could  have  been  more  profound  or  more 
unforeseen  than  those  which  have  actually  taken  place — had 
little  bearing  or  effect.  They  were  framing  a  government, 
and  human  nature  was  the  one  great  and  controlling  ele 
ment  in  their  problem.  Human  nature,  with  its  strength 
and  its  weakness,  its  passions  and  emotions  so  often  domi 
nating  its  reason,  its  selfish  desires  and  its  nobler  aspira 
tions,  was  the  same  then  as  now.  There  is  no  factor  so 
constant  in  human  affairs  as  human  nature  itself,  and  in 
its  essential  attributes  it  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  among 
the  builders  of  the  Pyramids.  As  to  the  principles  of  gov 
ernment  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  wished  to 
adapt  to  that  portion  of  human  nature  which  had  gained 
a  foothold  on  the  North  American  Continent  there  was  little 
to  be  discovered.  There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  to  sup 
pose  that  new  and  fundamental  principles  of  government 
are  constantly  to  be  invented  and  wrought  out.  Laws 
change  and  must  change  with  the  march  of  humanity  across 
the  centuries  as  its  alteration  finds  in  the  conditions  about 
it,  but  fundamental  principles  and  theories  of  government 
are  all  extremely  old.  The  very  words  in  which  we  must 
express  ourselves  when  we  speak  of  forms  of  government 
are  all  ancient.  Let  rne  recall  a  few  facts  which  every 
school-boy  knows  and  which  any  one  can  obtain  by  indulg 
ing  in  that  too  much  neglected  exercise  of  examining  a 
dictionary.  Anarchy,  for  example,  is  the  Greek  word 
"  rule  "  or  "  command  "  with  the  alpha  privative  in  the 
form  of  "  an  "  prefixed  and  means  the  state  of  a  people 
without  government.  Monarchy  is  the  rule  of  one;  oli 
garchy  is  the  rule  of  a  few.  We  cannot  state  what  our 
own  Government  is  without  using  the  word  "  democracy, " 
which  is  merely  the  Greek  word  S^/XOK/XXTIO,  and  means 
popular  government  or  the  rule  of  the  people.  Aristocracy, 
ideally  as  Aristotle  had  it,  is  the  rule  of  the  best,  but  even 
in  those  days  it  meant  in  practice  the  rule  of  the  best-born 
or  nobles.  Plutocracy  is  the  rule  of  the  rich;  autocracy, 
self-derived  power — the  unlimited  authority  of  a  single  per 
son.  Ochlocracy  is  the  rule  of  the  multitude,  for  which  we 
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have  tried  to  substitute  the  hideous  compound  "  moboc- 
racy. "  As  with  the  words,  so  with  the  things  of  which 
the  words  are  the  symbol;  the  people  who  invented  the  one 
had  already  devised  the  other.  The  words  all  carry  us 
back  to  Greece,  and  all  these  various  forms  of  government 
were  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  had  been  analyzed  and 
discussed  by  them  with  a  brilliancy,  a  keenness,  and  an 
intellectual  power  which  have  never  been  surpassed.  If 
you  will  read  The  Republic  and  The  Laws  of  Plato,  and 
supplement  that  study  by  an  equally  careful  examination  of 
what  Aristotle  has  to  say  on  government,  you  will  find  that 
those  great  minds  have  not  only  influenced  human  thought 
from  that  time  to  this,  but  that  there  is  little  which  they 
left  unsaid.  It  is  the  fashion,  for  example,  to  speak  of 
Socialism  as  if  it  were  something  new,  a  radiant  discovery 
of  our  own  time  which  is  to  wipe  away  all  tears.  The  truth 
is  that  it  is  very  old,  as  old  in  essence  as  human  nature, 
for  it  appeals  to  the  strong  desire  in  every  man  to  get 
something  for  nothing  and  to  have  some  one  else  bear  his 
burdens  and  do  his  work  for  him.  As  a  system  it  is  amply 
discussed  by  Plato,  who,  in  The  Republic,  urges  measures 
which  go  to  great  extremes  in  this  direction.  In  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era  a  faction  called  the  Circumcellions  were 
active  as  Socialists  and  caused  great  trouble  within  the 
weakening  Empire  of  Borne.  The  real  difficulty  historically 
with  the  theories  of  Socialism  is  not  that  they  are  new,  but 
that  they  are  very,  very  old,  and  wherever  they  have  been 
put  in  practical  operation  on  a  large  scale  they  have  re 
sulted  in  disorder,  retrogression,  and  in  the  arrest  of  civil 
ization  and  progress.  Broadly  stated,  there  have  been  only 
two  marked  additions  to  theories  or  principles  of  govern 
ment  since  the  days  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Eomans.  One 
is  the  representative  principle  developed  by  the  people  of 
England  in  the  "  Mother  of  Parliaments  "  and  now  spread 
all  over  the  world,  and  the  other  is  the  system  of  federa 
tion  on  a  large  scale  embracing  under  a  central  government 
of  defined  powers  a  union  of  sovereign  and  self-governing 
States  which  the  world  owes  in  its  bold  and  broad  applica 
tion  to  the  men  who  met  at  Philadelphia  to  frame  our  Con 
stitution  in  1787. 

With  these  exceptions  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
dealt  with  the  theories  and  systems  of  government  which 
have  been  considered,  discussed,  and  experimented  with  for 
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more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  which  are  to-day,  a  cen 
tury  later,  the  same  as  in  1787,  unchanged  and  with  no 
additions  to  their  number.  In  order  to  reach  the  essence 
of  what  the  makers  of  the  Constitution  tried  and  meant 
to  do,  which  it  is  most  important  to  know  and  reflect  upon 
deeply  before  we  seek  to  undo  their  work,  let  us  begin  by 
dismissing  from  our  consideration  all  that  is  unessential  or 
misleading.  Let  us  lay  aside  first  the  word  republic,  for  a, 
republic  denotes  a  form  and  not  a  principle.  A  republic 
may  be  democratic  like  ours,  or  an  autocracy  like  that  of 
Augustus  Caesar,  or  an  oligarchy  like  Venice,  or  a  changing 
tyranny  like  some  of  those  visible  in  South  America.  The 
word  has  become  as  inaccurate,  scientifically  speaking,  as 
the  word  monarchy,  which  may  be  in  reality  a  democracy  as 
in  England  or  Norway,  constitutional  as  in  Italy,  or  a  pure 
despotism  as  in  Russia.  Let  us  adhere  in  this  discussion  to 
the  scientifically  exact  word  "  democracy."  Next  let  us 
dismiss  all  that  concerns  the  relations  of  the  States  to  the 
National  Government.  Federation,  as  has  been  said,  was 
the  great  contribution  of  the  Philadelphia  convention  to  the 
science  of  government.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  if 
they  did  not  invent  the  principle,  applied  it  on  such  a  scale 
and  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  practically  a  discovery,  a 
venture  both  bold  and  new,  as  masterly  as  it  was  profoundly 
planned.  With  the  love  of  precedents  characteristic  of  their 
race  they  labored  to  find  authority  and  example  in  such 
remote  and  alien  arrangements  as  the  Achean  League  and 
the  Amphictyonic  Council,  but  the  failure  of  these  prece 
dents  as  such  was  the  best  evidence  of  the  novelty  and 
magnitude  of  their  own  design.  Their  work  in  this  respect 
has  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  a  great  war;  it  has  been 
and  is  to-day  the  subject  of  admiration  and  study  on  the 
part  of  foreign  nations,  and  not  even  the  most  ardent  re 
former  of  this  year  of  grace  would  think,  in  his  efforts  to 
restore  popular  government,  of  assailing  the  Union  of  Sov 
ereign  States.  Therefore  we  may  pass  by  this  great  theme 
which  was  the  heaviest  part  of  the  task  of  our  ancestors. 

In  the  same  way  we  may  dismiss,  much  as  it  troubled  the 
men  of  1787,  all  that  relates  to  the  machinery  of  govern 
ment,  such  as  the  electoral  college,  the  tenure  of  office,  the 
methods  of  electing  Senators  and  Representatives,  and  the 
like.  These  matters  are  important;  many  active  thinkers 
in  public  life  seek  to  change  them,  not  for  the  better,  but 
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none  the  less  these  provisions  concern  only  the  mechanism 
of  government;  they  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
they  do  not  affect  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the 
Government  rests. 

By  making  these  omissions  we  come  now  to  the  vital  point, 
which  is,  What  kind  of  a  government  did  the  makers  of  the 
Constitution  intend  to  establish  and  how  did  they  mean  to 
have  it  work?  They  were,  it  must  be  remembered,  prepar 
ing  a  scheme  of  government  for  a  people  peculiarly  fitted 
to  make  any  system  of  free  institutions  work  well.  The 
people  of  the  United  Colonies  were  homogeneous.  They 
came  in  the  main  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the 
addition  of  the  Dutch  in  New  York,  of  some  Germans  from 
the  Palatinate,  and  of  a  few  French  Huguenots,  whose 
ability  and  character  were  as  high  as  their  numbers  were 
relatively  small.  But  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  in  1787  were  of  English  and  Scotch  descent, 
and  they,  as  well  as  the  others  from  other  lands,  were  deep 
ly  imbued  with  all  those  principles  of  law  which  were  the 
bulwarks  of  English  liberty.  In  this  new  land  men  had 
governed  themselves  and  there  was  at  that  moment  no  peo 
ple  on  earth  so  fit  for  or  so  experienced  in  self-government 
as  the  people  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  Their  colonial  gov 
ernments  were  representative  and  in  essence  democratic. 
They  became  entirely  so  when  the  Eevolution  ended  and  the 
last  English  governor  was  withdrawn.  In  the  four  New 
England  Colonies  local  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
town  meetings,  the  purest  democracies  then  or  now  extant, 
but  it  is  best  to  remember,  what  the  men  of  1787  well  knew, 
that  these  little  democracies  moved  within  fixed  bounds 
determined  by  the  laws  of  the  States  under  which  they  had 
their  being. 

For  such  a  people,  of  such  a  character,  with  such  a  past 
and  such  habits  and  traditions,  only  one  kind  of  govern 
ment  was  possible,  and  that  was  a  democracy.  The  makers 
of  the  Constitution  called  their  new  Government  a  Eepublic, 
and  they  were  quite  correct  in  doing  so,  for  it  was  of  neces 
sity  republican  in  form.  But  they  knew  that  what  they 
were  establishing  was  a  democracy.  One  has  but  to  read 
the  debates  to  see  how  constantly  present  that  fact  was  to 
their  minds.  Democracy  was  then  a  very  new  thing  in  the 
modern  world.  As  a  system  it  had  not  been  heard  of,  except 
in  the  fevered  struggles  of  the  Italian  City  Eepublics,  since 
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the  days  of  Rome  and  Greece,  and,  although  the  convention 
knew  perfectly  well  that  they  were  establishing  a  democracy 
and  that  it  was  inevitable  that  they  should  do  so,  some  of 
them  regarded  it  with  fear  and  all  with  a  deep  sense  of 
responsibility  and  caution.  The  logical  sequence  as  ex 
hibited  in  history  and  as  accepted  by  the  best  minds  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  struggling  to  give  to  men  a  larger  free 
dom,  was  democracy — anarchy — despotism.  The  makers  of 
the  Constitution  were  determined  that  so  far  as  in  them 
lay  the  American  Republic  should  never  take  the  second 
step,  never  revolve  through  the  vicious  circle  which  had  cul 
minated  in  empire  in  Rome,  in  the  tyrants  of  the  Grecian 
and  the  despots  of  the  Italian  cities,  which  in  their  turn 
had  succumbed  to  the  absolutism  of  foreign  rulers. 

The  vital  question  was  how  should  this  be  done;  how 
should  they  establish  a  democracy  with  a  strong  govern 
ment — for  after  their  experience  of  the  confederation  they 
regarded  a  weak  government  with  horror — and  at  the  same 
time  so  arrange  the  government  that  it  should  be  safe  as 
well  as  strong  and  free  from  the  peril  of  lapsing  into  an 
autocracy  on  the  one  hand,  or  into  disorder  and  anarchy 
on  the  other!  They  did  not  try  to  set  any  barrier  in  the 
way  of  the  popular  will,  but  they  sought  to  put  effective 
obstacles  in  the  path  to  sudden  action  which  was  impelled 
by  popular  passion,  or  popular  whim,  or  by  the  excitement 
of  the  moment.  They  were  the  children  of  the  "  Great 
Rebellion  "  and  the  "  Blessed  Revolution  "  in  the  England 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  they  were  steeped  in  the 
doctrine  of  limiting  the  power  of  the  King.  But  here  they 
were  dealing  with  a  sovereign  who  could  not  be  limited,  for 
while  a  king  can  be  limited  by  transferring  his  power  to  the 
people,  when  the  people  are  sovereign  their  powers  cannot 
be  transferred  to  anybody.  There  is  no  one  to  transfer 
them  to,  and  if  they  are  taken  away  the  democracy  ceases 
to  exist  and  another  government,  fundamentally  different, 
takes  its  place. 

The  makers  of  the  Constitution  not  only  knew  that  the 
will  of  the  people  must  be  supreme,  but  they  meant  to  make 
it  so.  That  which  they  also  aimed  to  do  was  to  make  sure 
that  it  was  the  real  will  of  the  people  which  ruled  and  not 
their  momentary  impulse,  their  well-considered  desire  and 
determination  and  not  the  passion  of  the  hour,  the  child, 
perhaps,  of  excitement  and  mistake  inflamed  by  selfish  ap- 
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peals  and  terrorized  by  false  alarms.  The  main  object, 
therefore,  was  to  make  it  certain  that  there  should  be  abun 
dant  time  for  discussion  and  consideration,  that  the  public 
mind  should  be  thoroughly  and  well  informed,  and  that  the 
movements  of  the  machinery  of  government  should  not  be 
so  rapid  as  to  cut  off  due  deliberation.  With  this  end  in 
view  they  established  with  the  utmost  care  a  representative 
system  with  two  chambers  and  an  executive  of  large  powers, 
including  the  right  to  veto  bills.  They  also  made  the  amend 
ment  of  the  Constitution  a  process  at.  once  slow  and  dif 
ficult,  for  they  intended  that  it  should  be  both,  and  indeed 
that  it  should  be  impracticable  without  a  strong,  determined, 
and  lasting  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  change. 

Finally,  they  established  the  Federal  judiciary,  and  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  they  made  an 
addition  to  the  science  of  government  second  only  in  im 
portance  to  their  unequaled  work  in  the  development  of  the 
principle  of  federation.  That  great  tribunal  has  become 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  most  remarkable  among  the 
many  remarkable  solutions  devised  by  the  Convention  of 
1787  for  the  settlement  of  the  gravest  governmental  prob 
lems.  John  Marshall,  with  the  intellect  of  the  jurist  and 
the  genius  of  the  statesman,  saw  the  possibilities  contained 
in  the  words  which  called  the  court  into  being.  By  his  inter 
pretation  and  that  of  his  associates  and  their  successors  the 
Constitution  attained  to  flexibility  and  escaped  the  rigidity 
which  then  and  now  is  held  up  as  the  danger  and  the  defect 
of  a  written  instrument.  In  their  hands  the  Constitution 
has  been  expanded  to  meet  new  conditions  and  new  prob 
lems  as  they  have  arisen.  In  their  hands  also  the  Con 
stitution  has  been  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  States  and 
the  rights  of  men,  and  laws  which  violated  its  principles  and 
its  provisions,  have  been  set  aside. 

By  making  the  three  branches  of  the  Government — the 
executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial — entirely  separate 
and  yet  co-ordinate,  and  by  establishing  a  representative 
system  and  creating  a  Supreme  Court  of  extraordinary 
powers,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  believed  that  they 
had  made  democracy  not  only  all-powerful,  but  at  the  same 
time  safe,  and  that  they  had  secured  it  from  gradual  con 
version  into  autocracy  on  the  one  hand  and  from  destruction 
by  too  rapid  motion  and  too  quick  response  to  the  passions 
of  the  moment  on  the  other.  If  ever  men  were  justified  by 
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results  they  have  been.  The  Constitution  in  its  develop 
ment  and  throughout  our  history  has  surpassed  the  hopes 
of  its  friends  and  utterly  disappointed  the  predictions  and 
the  criticisms  of  its  foes.  Under  it  the  United  States  has 
grown  into  the  mighty  Republic  we  see  to-day.  New  States 
have  come  into  the  Union,  vast  territories  have  been  ac 
quired,  population  and  wealth  have  increased  to  a  degree 
which  has  amazed  the  world,  and  life,  liberty,  and  property 
have  been  guarded  beneath  the  flag  which  is  at  once  the 
symbol  of  the  country  and  of  the  Constitution  under  which 
the  Nation  has  risen  to  its  high  success.  Such  results  would 
seem  to  be  a  potent  argument  in  favor  of  the  instrument 
of  government  through  which  they  have  been  achieved.  But 
to  argue  from  results  seems  just  now  out  of  fashion.  Actual 
accomplishment,  it  would  appear,  is  nothing.  According  to 
the  new  dispensation  our  decision  must  be  made  on  what 
is  promised  for  the  future,  not  on  what  has  been  done  in 
the  past.  Under  this  novel  doctrine  we  are  to  be  guided 
only  by  envy  and  discontent  and  are  to  act  exclusively  on 
the  general  principle  that  whatever  is  is  wrong. 

What,  then,  is  the  plan  by  which  popular  government, 
which  existed  under  the  Constitution  for  more  than  a  cen 
tury  and  which  has  been  mysteriously  lost  during  the  past 
few  years,  is  to  be  restored  to  us?  It  is  proposed,  to  put 
it  in  a  few  words,  to  remove  all  the  barriers  which  the 
makers  of  the  instrument  established  in  order  to  prevent 
rash,  hasty,  and  passionate  action  and  to  secure  delibera 
tion,  consideration,  and  due  protection  for  the  rights  of 
minorities  and  of  individuals.  This  is  to  be  accomplished 
in  two  ways:  by  emasculating  the  representative  system 
through  the  compulsory  initiative  and  referendum  and  by 
breaking  down  the  courts  through  the  recall.  These  are 
the  changes  by  which  it  is  intended  to  revive  popular  gov 
ernment.  Incidentally  they  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
Constitution  as  the  framers  planned  and  made  it,  for  they 
will  convert  the  deliberate  movement  of  the  governmental 
machinery,  by  which  its  makers  intended  to  secure  to  democ 
racy  both  permanence  and  success,  into  an  engine  which 
starts  at  the  touch  of  an  electric  button,  which  is  as  quick 
in  response  as  a  hair-trigger  pistol  a-nd  as  rapid  in  opera 
tion  as  a  self-cocking  revolver.  These  new  and  precious 
ideas  are  of  a  ripe  age;  in  fact  they  have  passed  many 
hundreds  of  years  beyond  the  century  fixed  by  Dr.  Johnson 
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for  the  establishment  of  a  literary  reputation  at  a  point 
where  it  might  be  intelligently  discussed.  Let  us  therefore 
consider  and  criticize  them. 

The  compulsory  initiative  and  the  compulsory  referendum 
need  not  detain  us  long,  for  the  effect  of  those  devices  is 
obvious  enough.  The  entire  virtue  or  the  entire  vice — each 
of  us  may  use  the  word  he  prefers — of  these  schemes  rests 
in  the  word  "  compulsory/'  The  initiative  without  com 
pulsion  is  complete  in  the  right  of  petition  secured  by  the 
first  of  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which 
really  constituted  a  Bill  of  Eights.  The  right  of  petition 
became  the  subject  of  bitter  controversy  at  a  later  time  and 
was  vindicated  once  for  all  by  John  Quincy  Adams's  great 
battle  in  its  behalf  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago.  There  are  few  instances  where  petitions  representing 
a  genuine  popular  demand  have  not  met  a  response  in 
action,  whether  in  Congress  or  in,  the  State  legislatures; 
still  fewer  where  respectful  attention  and  consideration 
have  not  been  accorded  to  them.  But  the  responsibility  for 
action  and  the  form  such  action  should  take  have  rested  with 
the  representative  body.  When  the  initiative  is  made  com 
pulsory  a  radical  change  is  effected.  A  minority,  sometimes 
a  small  minority  of  the  voters,  always  a  small  minority  of 
the  people,  can  compel  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  and 
submit  it  to  the  voters  even  when  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  people  neither  ask  for  nor,  sjo  far  as  the  evidence  goes, 
desire  it.  In  this  way  all  responsibility  is  taken  from  the 
representative  body  and  they  become  mere  clerks  for  draft 
ing  and  recording  laws,  poor  puppets  who  move  mechanical 
ly  when  some  irresponsible  outsiders  twitch  the  strings.  It 
is  the  substitution  of  government  by  factions  and  fractions 
for  government  by  the  people.  The  representative  body 
as  hitherto  constituted  represented  the  whole  people.  Un 
der  the  new  plan  it  is  to  be  merely  the  helpless  instrument 
of  a  minority,  perhaps  a  very  small  minority,  of  the  voters. 

The  voluntary  referendum  has  always  existed  in  this 
country.  In  the  National  Government,  owing  to  our  dual 
or  Federal  form,  the  referendum  on  constitutional  amend 
ments  is  necessarily  made  to  the  States,  and  it  has  never 
been  suggested  for  the  laws  of  the  United  States  owing  to 
both  physical  and  constitutional  difficulties.  In  the  States 
the  referendum  has  always  been  freely  used,  not  only  for 
constitutions  and  constitutional  amendments,  but  for  laws, 
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especially  for  city  charters,  local  franchises,  and  the  like. 
But  if,  on  the  demand  of  a  minority  of  the  voters,  the  refer 
endum  is  made  compulsory,  all  responsibility  vanishes  from 
the  representative  body.  The  representative  no  longer 
seeks  to  represent  the  whole  people  or  even  his  own  con 
stituency,  but  simply  votes  to  refer  everything  to  the  voters 
and  covers  himself  completely  by  pointing  to  the  compulsory 
referendum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  voters  are  called  upon 
to  legislate.  Of  the  mass  of  measures  submitted  they  know 
and  can  know  nothing.  Experience  shows  that  in  all  refer- 
endums  a  large  proportion  of  the  voters  decline  to  vote. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  indifference  or  to  lack  of  information 
the  result  is  the  same.  It  proves  that  this  system  demands 
from  the  voters  what  the  most  intelligent  voters  in  the 
world  are  unable  to  give.  They  are  required  to  pass  upon 
laws,  many  of  which  they  have  neither  time  nor  opportunity 
to  understand,  without  deliberation  and  without  any  dis 
cussion  except  what  they  can  gather  from  the  campaign 
orator,  who  is,  as  a  rule,  interested  in  other  matters,  or  from 
an  occasional  article  in  a  newspaper.  They  cannot  alter  or 
amend.  They  must  vote  categorically  "  yes  "  or  "  no." 
The  majority  either  fails  to  vote,  and  the  small  and  inter 
ested  minority  carries  its  measure,  or  the  majority,  in  dis 
gust,  votes  down  all  measures  submitted,  good  and  bad  alike, 
because  they  do  nat  understand  them  and  will  not  vote  with 
out  knowing  what  their  votes  mean. 

The  great  laws  which,  both  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  have  been  the  landmarks  of  freedom  and  made  or 
dered  liberty  possible  were  not  passed  and  never  could  have 
been  perfected  and  passed  in  such  a  way  as  this.  This  new 
plan  is  spoken  of  by  its  advocates  as  progressive.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  reverse  of  progressive,  it  is  reaction 
ary.  Direct  legislation  by  popular  vote  was  familiar,  pain 
fully  familiar,  to  Greece  and  Rome.  In  both  it  led  through 
corruption,  violence,  and  disorder  to  autocracy  and  despot 
ism.  The  direct-vote  system  also  proved  itself  utterly  in 
capable  of  the  government  of  an  extended  empire  and  of 
large  populations.  Where  government  by  direct  vote  mis 
erably  failed,  representative  government,  after  all  deduc 
tions  have  been  made,  has  brilliantly  succeeded.  The  de 
velopment  of  the  principle  and  practice  of  representative 
government  was,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  one  great  con 
tribution  of  modern  times  to  the  science  of  government.  It 
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lias  shown  itself  capable  of  preserving  popular  govern 
ment  and  popular  rights  without  the  violence  and  corrup 
tion  which  resulted  of  old  in  anarchy  and  despotism,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  has  proved  its  adaptability  to  the  man 
agement  of  large  populations  and  the  efficient  government 
of  great  empires.  Representative  government  was  an  enor 
mous  advance  over  government  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
forum,  the  agora,  or  the  market-place,  which  had  preceded 
it,  and  which  had  gone  down  in  disaster.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  abandon  that  great  advance  and  to  return  to  the  ancient 
system  with  its  dark  record  of  disorder  and  failure.  This 
is  not  progress.  It  is  retreat  and  retrogression.  It  is  the 
abandonment  of  a  great  advance  and  a  return  to  that  which 
is  not  only  old  and  outworn,  but  which  history  and  experi 
ence  have  alike  discredited. 

Look  now  for  a  moment  at  representative  government  as 
we  ourselves  have  known  it.  Let  us  not  forget,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Constitution  has  been  in  continuous  existence  for  more  than 
120  years;  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  "  Mother 
of  Parliaments/'  it  is  much  the  oldest  representative  body 
of  a  constitutional  character  now  existing  in  the  world.  Let 
us  also  remember  that  the  history  of  the  American  Con 
gress  is  in  large  part  the  history  of  the  United  States  and 
that  we  are  apt  to  be  proud  of  that  history  as  a  whole  and 
of  the  many  great  things  we  as  a  people  have  accomplished. 
Yet  whatever  praise  history  accords  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  the  past,  the  Congress  of  the  moment  and 
the  members  of  that  body  in  either  branch  receive  but  little 
commendation  from  their  contemporaries.  This  is  perhaps 
not  unnatural,  and  it  certainly  has  always  been  customary. 
Legislative  bodies  have  rarely  touched  the  popular  imagina 
tion  or  appeared  in  a  dramatic  or  picturesque  attitude.  The 
Conscript  Fathers,  facing  in  silence  the  oncoming  bar 
barians  of  Gaul ;  Charles  the  First,  attempting  to  arrest  the 
live  members ;  the  Continental  Congress  adopting  the  Decla 
ration  of  Independence;  the  famous  Oath  of  the  Tennis 
Court  are  almost  the  only  instances  which  readily  occur 
to  one's  mind  of  representative  and  legislative  bodies  upon 
whom  for  a  brief  instant  has  rested  the  halo  of  heroism 
and  from  which  comes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  imagination. 
The  men  who  fight  by  land  and  sea  rouse  immediate  popu 
lar  enthusiasm,  but  a  body  of  men  engaged  in  legislation 
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does  not  and  cannot  offer  the  fascination  or  the  attraction 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  individual  man  who  stands 
forth  alone  from  the  crowd  in  any  great  work  of  life, 
whether  of  war  or  peace. 

We  may  accept  without  complaint  this  tendency  of  hu 
man  nature,  but  every  dispassionate  student  of  history,  as 
well  as  every  man  who  has  had  a  share  in  the  work  of  legis 
lation,  may  rightfully  deprecate  the  indiscriminate  censure 
and  the  consistent  belittling  which  pursue  legislative  bodies. 
This  attitude  of  mind  is  not  confined  to  the  United  States. 
The  press  of  England  treats  its  Parliament  severely  enough, 
although  on  the  whole  with  more  respect  than  is  the  case 
with  the  American  press  in  regard  to  the  American  Con 
gress.  But  running  through  English  novels  and  essays  we 
find,  as  a  rule,  the  same  sneer  at  the  representatives  of  the 
people  as  we  do  here.  Very  generally,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  those  who  write  for  the  public  seem  to  start 
with  the  proposition  that  to  be  a  member  of  Congress  or 
a  member  of  Parliament,  or  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  France,  implies  some  necessary  inferiority  of 
mind  or  character.  This  theory  deserves  a  moment's  ex 
amination  and  is  perhaps  open  to  some  doubt.  As  Mr. 
Reed  once  said,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  a  man  who  can 
impress  himself  upon  200,000  people,  or  upon  the  whole 
population  of  a  great  State,  sufficiently  to  induce  them  to 
send  him  to  the  House  or  Senate  has  something  more  than 
ordinary  qualities  and  something  more  than  ordinary  force. 
Then,  again,  as  Edmund  Burke  remarked,  you  cannot  draw 
an  indictment  against  a  whole  people,  nor,  one  may  add,  can 
you  draw  an  indictment  against  an  entire  class.  There  are 
good  men  and  bad  men  in  business  and  in  the  professions, 
in  the  ministry,  in  medicine,  in  law,  and  among  scholars. 
Virtue  is  not  determined  by  occupation.  There  are  good 
and  bad  men  in  every  profession  and  calling,  among  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  and  the  honest  men  who  mean  to 
do  right  largely  preponderate,  for  if  they  did  not  the  whole 
social  structure  would  come  crashing  to  the  ground.  What 
is  true  of  business  and  the  professions  is  true  of  Congress. 
There  are  good  and  bad  men  in  public  life,  and  the  pro 
portion  of  good  to  bad,  I  believe,  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  any  other  occupation.  Public  men  live  in  the  fierce 
light  which  beats  upon  them  as  upon  the  throne,  a  light  never 
fiercer  or  more  pitiless  than  now,  and  for  this  reason  their 
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shortcomings  are  made  more  glaring  and  their  virtues  by 
contrast  more  shadowed  than  in  private  life.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  the  man  who  does  wrong  in  private  life  is 
far  less  harmful  than  the  public  servant  who  is  false  to  his 
trust.  To  inflict  upon  the  public  servant  who  is  a  wrong 
doer  the  severest  reprobation  is  necessary  for  the  pro 
tection  of  the  community,  but  for  this  very  reason  we  should 
be  extremely  careful  that  no  reprobation  should  be  visited 
unjustly  on  any  public  man.  It  is  an  evil  thing  to  betray 
the  public  trust,  but  it  is  an  equally  evil  thing  to  pour  whole 
sale  condemnation  upon  the  head  of  every  man  in  public 
]ife,  good  and  bad  alike.  That  which  suffers  most  from 
an  injustice  Hke  this  in  the  long  run  is  not  the  public  servant 
who  has  been  unfairly  dealt  with,  for  the  individual  passes 
quickly,  but  the  country  itself.  After  all,  the  voters  make 
the  Representative.  If  he  is  not  of  the  highest  type,  he 
appears  to  be  that  which  the  majority  prefers.  Whole 
sale  criticism  and  abuse  of  the  Representatives  reflect  more 
on  the  constituencies,  if  we  stop  to  consider,  than  on  those 
whom  the  constituencies  select  to  represent  them.  Indis 
criminate  condemnation  and  equally  indiscriminate  belit 
tling  of  the  men  who  make  and  execute  our  laws,  whether 
in  State  or  Nation,  is  not  only  a  reflection  upon  the  Ameri 
can  people,  but  is  a  blow  to  the  United  States  and  every 
State  in  it.  They  help  the  guilty  to  escape  and  injure  the 
honest  and  the  innocent.  They  destroy  the  people's  con 
fidence  in  their  own  government  and  lower  the  country  in 
the  eyes  of  foreign  nations. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  embodies  the  repre 
sentative  principle.  The  principle  of  representation  has 
been  the  great  contribution  of  the  English-speaking  race 
to  the  science  and  practice  of  government. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  representative  prin 
ciple  has  been  coincident  with  political  liberty.  Whatever 
its  shortcomings  or  defects,  and,  like  all  things  human,  it 
has  its  grave  defects,  it  none  the  less  remains  true  that  the 
first  care  of  every  "  strong  man,"  every  "  savior  of  so 
ciety/'  every  "  man  on  horseback,"  of  every  autocrat,  is 
either  to  paralyze  or  to  destroy  the  representative  prin 
ciple.  It  may  be  that  the  representative  principle  is  not  the 
cause  of  political  liberty,  but  there  can  be  no  question  what 
ever  that  the  two  have  always  gone  hand  in  hand  and  that 
the  destruction  of  one  has  been  the  signal  for  the  downfall 
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of  the  other.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States  embody  the  representative 
principle.  By  that  principle  our  laws  have  been  made 
and  the  republican  form  of  government  sustained  for  more 
than  a  century.  Whatever  its  shortcomings,  it  has  main 
tained  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  upheld  law 
and  order  throughout  our  borders. 

The  framers  of  our  Government  separated  the  executive 
from  the  legislative  branch.  They  deemed  both  essential  to 
freedom.  The  constitution  of  Massachusetts  declares  that 
the  government  it  establishes  is  to  be  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men — a  noble  principle  and  one  worthy  of  fresh 
remembrance.  With  such  a  history,  and  typifying  as  it 
does  the  great  doctrines  which  were  embodied  in  the  Dec 
laration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  institutions  of  England,  it  may  fairly  be 
asked  that  if  the  representative  principle  must  be  criticized, 
as  it  should  be,  with  severity  when  it  errs,  it  should  also 
be  treated  with  that  absolute  justice  which  is  not  only  right 
in  the  abstract,  but  which  is  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  law,  order,  and  free  government,  to  human  progress,  and 
to  the  protection  of  the  weak,  even  as  the  fathers  designed 
that  it  should  be.  When  we  blame  its  failures  let  us  not 
forget  its  services.  They  have  broadened  freedom  down 
from  precedent  to  precedent.  They  shine  across  those  pages 
of  history  which  tell  the  great  story  of  the  advance  of  lib 
erty  and  of  the  ever- widening  humanity  which  seeks  to  make 
the  world  better  and  happier  for  those  who  most  need  hap 
piness  and  well-being.  In  beneficent  results  for  the  people 
at  large  no  other  form  of  government  ever  attempted  can 
compare  with  it  for  a  moment. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  compulsory  initiative  and  refer 
endum  lies  therefore  in  the  destruction  of  the  principle  of 
representation.  Power  without  responsibility  is  a  menace 
to  freedom  and  good  government.  Eesponsibility  without 
power  is  inconceivable,  for  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
bear  such  a  burden.  But  when  responsibility  and  power 
are  both  taken  away,  whether  from  the  executive  or  the 
representatives,  the  result  is  simple  inanition.  No  man 
fit  by  ability  and  character  to  be  a  representative  would 
accept  the  office  under  such  humiliating  conditions.  Those 
who  accepted  it  would  do  so  for  the  pecuniary  reward  which 
the  office  carried  and  would  sink  rapidly  into  mere  machines 
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of  record,  neither  knowing  nor  caring  what  they  did.  "With 
a  representative  body  thus  reduced  to  nothingness  we  are 
left  with  the  people,  armed  only  with  their  votes,  and  with 
an  executive  who  has  necessarily  absorbed  all  the  real 
powers  of  the  State.  This  situation  is  an  old  story  and 
has  always  ended  in  the  same  way.  It  presents  one  of  those 
rare  cases  in  which  the  teaching  of  history  is  uniform. 
When  the  representative  principle  has  departed  and  only 
its  ghost  remains  to  haunt  the  Capitol,  liberty  has  not 
lingered  long  beside  its  grave.  The  rise  of  the  representa 
tive  principle  and  its  spread  to  new  lands  to-day  marks  the 
rise  of  popular  government  everywhere.  Wherever  it  has 
been  betrayed  or  cast  down  the  government  has  reverted 
to  despotism.  When  representative  government  has  per 
ished  freedom  has  not  long  survived. 

Most  serious,  most  fatal  indeed  are  the  dangers  threat 
ened  by  the  insidious  and  revolutionary  changes  which  it  is 
proposed  to  make  in  our  representative  system,  upon  which 
the  makers  of  the  Constitution  relied  as  one  of  the  great 
buttresses  of  the  political  fabric  which  was  to  insure  to 
popular  government  success  and  stability.  Yet  even  these 
changes  are  less  ruinous  to  the  body  politic,  to  liberty,  and 
order  than  that  which  proposes  to  subject  judges  to  the 
recall.  No  graver  question  has  ever  confronted  the  Ameri 
can  people. 

The  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  were  much  nearer 
to  the  time  when  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  independent 
judiciary  than  we  are  now.  The  bad  old  days,  when  judges 
did  the  bidding  of  the  King,  were  much  more  vivid  to  them 
than  to  us.  What  is  a  commonplace  to  us  was  to  them  a 
comparatively  recent  and  a  hardly  won  triumph.  The 
fathers  of  some  of  those  men — the  grandfathers  of  all — 
could  recall  Jeffreys  and  the  "  Bloody  Assize. "  They  knew 
well  that  there  could  be  no  real  freedom,  no  security  for 
personal  liberty,  no  justice,  without  independent  judges. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  they  established  the  judiciary 
of  the  United  States  with  a  tenure  which  was  to  last  during 
good  behavior  and  made  them  irremovable  except  by  im 
peachment.  The  makers  of  the  Constitution  believed  that 
there  should  be  no  power  capable  of  deflecting  a  judge  from 
the  declaration  of  his  honest  belief,  no  threat  of  personal 
loss,  no  promise  of  future  emolument,  which  could  be  held 
over  him  in  order  to  sway  his  opinion.  This  conviction  was 
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ingrained  and  born  with  them,  as  natural  to  them  as  the  air 
they  breathed,  as  vital  as  their  personal  honor.  How  could 
it  have  been  otherwise?  The  independence  of  the  judiciary 
is  one  of  the  great  landmarks  in  the  long  struggle  which 
resulted  in  the  political  and  personal  freedom  of  the  Eng 
lish-speaking  people.  The  battle  was  fought  out  on  English 
soil.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  closing  scenes  of  Henry  IV., 
you  will  find  there  one  of  the  noblest  conceptions  of  the 
judicial  office  in  the  olden  time  ever  expressed  in  literature. 
It  was  written  in  the  days  of  the  last  Tudor  or  of  the  first 
Stuart,  in  the  time  of  the  Star  Chamber,  of  judges  who 
decided  at  the  pleasure  of  the  King,  and  when  Francis 
Bacon,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  took  bribes  or  gifts. 
Yet  lofty  as  is  the  conception,  you  will  see  that  Shake 
speare  regarded  the  judge  as  embodying  the  person,  the 
will,  and  the  authority  of  the  King. 

We  all  know  how  the  first  two  Stuarts  used  the  courts 
to  punish  their  enemies  and  to  prevent  the  assertion  of 
political  rights,  which  are  now  such  commonplaces  that  the 
fact  that  they  were  ever  questioned  is  forgotten.  The 
tyranny  of  the  courts  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  which 
led  to  the  great  rebellion,  and  out  of  that  great  rebellion, 
when  the  third  Stuart  had  been  restored,  came  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  which  has  done  more  to  protect  personal  liberty 
than  any  act  ever  passed.  But  the  second  Charles  and  the 
second  James  had  learned  nothing  as  to  the  judges.  They 
expected  them  to  do  their  bidding  when  the  King  had  any 
interest  at  stake,  and  under  the  last  Stuart  the  courts 
reached  a  very  low  point  and  the  legal  history  of  the  time 
is  characterized  by  the  evil  name  of  Jeffreys.  When  the 
lawyers  went  to  pay  their  homage  to  William  *of  Oranger 
they  were  head.ed  by  Sergeant  Maynard,  then  ninety  years 
of  age.  "  Mr.  Sergeant,  "•  said  the  prince,  "  you  must  have 
survived  all  the  lawyers  of  your  standing. "  "  Yes,  sir," 
said  the  old  man,  "  and,  but  for  Your  Highness,  I  should 
have  survived  the  laws  too."  The  condition  of  the  courts 
was  indeed  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  many  bitter  griev 
ances  which  wrought  the  revolution  that  placed  William 
of  Orange  on  the  English  throne.  In  the  famous  Bill  of 
Rights  there  is  no  provision  in  regard  to  the  courts,  and  it 
is  not  quite  clear  why  it  was  omitted,  although,  apparently, 
it  was  due  to  an  oversight.  In  any  event,  it  was  not  for 
gotten.  It  was  brought  forward  more  than  once  in  Parlia- 
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ment,  but  William  announced  that  he  would  not  assent  to 
any  act  making  the  judges  independent  of  the  Crown.  As 
his  reign  drew  toward  its  close,  however,  he  signified  that, 
although  he  would  veto  a  separate  act,  he  would  accept  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary  if  provided  for  in  the  Act  of 
Settlement  which  was  to  determine  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  England.  Therefore  we  find  in  the  Act  of  Settle 
ment  the  clause  which  declares  that  the  judges  shall  hold 
office  during  good  behavior — "  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint  '• 
—and  shall  be  removable  only  on  the  request  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

It  is  necessary  to  pause  a  moment  here  and  consider  brief 
ly  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  for  the  removal  of 
judges  on  an  address  by  the  Houses,  because  it  has  been 
most  incorrectly  used  by  persons  ignorant  probably  of  its 
history  as  a  precedent  justifying  the  recall.  The  clause 
was  inserted  not  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  judges, 
but  to  protect  them  still  further  against  the  power  of  the 
Crown,  by  which  they  had  hitherto  been  dominated.  The 
history  of  the  clause  since  its  enactment  demonstrates  what 
its  purpose  was  as  well  as  the  fulfilment  of  that  purpose 
in  practice.  During  the  two  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
since  William  III.  gave  his  assent  to  the  act  there  has  been, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  only  one  removal  on  address,  that  of 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  an  Irish  judge,  in  1806,  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago.  There  have  been  several  cases  where 
removal  was  petitioned  for,  but  Barrington 's  was  the  only 
one  in  which  the  demand  was  successful.  The  procedure 
employed  shows  that  there  is  no  resemblance  whatever  be 
tween  the  removal  of  a  judge  upon  the  address  of  the  law- 
making  body  and  the  popular  recall.  They  are  utterly  dif 
ferent,  instituted  for  different  purposes,  and  the  former 
furnishes  in  reality  a  strong  argument  against  the  latter. 
In  all  the  cases  of  removal  or  attempted  removal  by  ad 
dress  of  Parliament  the  accused  judge  was  carefully  tried 
before  a  special  committee  of  each  House ;  he  could  be  heard 
at  the  bar  of  either  House,  he  could  and  did  employ  coun 
sel,  and  could  summon  and  cross-examine  witnesses.  This 
process  is  as  far  removed  from  the  recall  as  the  zenith 
from  the  nadir,  for  under  the  recall  the  accused  judge  has 
no  opportunity  to  summon  or  cross-examine  witnesses,  to 
appear  by  counsel,  or  to  be  properly  heard  and  tried.  He 
is  obliged,  under  the  recall,  to  make  an  appeal  by  the  usual 
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political  methods  and  at  the  same  time  to  withstand  another 
candidate,  while  he  is  forced  to  seek  a  hearing  from  audi 
ences  ignorant  of  the  law  and  inflamed  perhaps  against 
him  by  passion  and  prejudice.  He  has  no  chance  whatever 
of  a  fair  trial. 

Some  of  our  States  borrowed  this  provision  of  the  Act 
of  Settlement  when  they  formed  their  constitutions.  The 
State  of  Massachusetts  was  one  of  them.  The  power  has 
been  but  rarely  exercised  by  the  Legislature  in  the  hundred 
and  thirty  years  which  have  passed  since  our  constitution 
was  adopted,  but  it  so  happened  that  when  I  was  in  the 
Legislature  a  case  occurred,  and  I  was  a  member  of  the  com 
mittee  on  the  judiciary  to  whom  the  petitions  were  referred. 
The  accused  judge  was  tried  as  elaborately  and  fairly  as  he 
could  have  been  by  any  court  or  by  the  Senate  if  he  had 
been  impeached.  He  had  counsel,  he  summoned  and  cross- 
examined  witnesses,  and  the  trial,  for  it  was  nothing  less, 
occupied  weeks.  The  committee  reported  in  favor  of  re 
moval,  but  the  House  rejected  the  committee's  report.  Some 
years  later,  after  a  similar  trial,  the  address  passed  both 
Houses  and  the  judge  was  removed  by  the  governor  for 
misdemeanors  and  malfeasance  in  office.  A  mere  statement 
of  the  procedure  shows  at  once  that  the  removal  by  ad 
dress  is  simply  a  summary  form  of  impeachment  with  no 
relation  or  likeness  to  the  recall.  Removal  by  address  is 
no  more  like  the  recall  than  impeachment  is.  If  success 
ful,  they  all  result  in  the  retirement  of  the  judge  accused, 
but  there  the  resemblance  ends.  The  makers  of  the  Con 
stitution  did  not  follow  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  adopt  the 
removal  on  address.  They  no  doubt  perceived  its  advan 
tages,  because  it  made  possible  the  removal  of  a  judge  in 
capacitated  by  insanity  or  age  or  disease  without  inflicting 
upon  him  the  stigma  of  an  impeachment,  but  they  also  saw 
that  the  removal  by  address  might  be  used  for  political  and 
personal  reasons,  of  which  one  instance  occurred  in  Massa 
chusetts,  and  they  probably  determined  that  the  risk  of  its 
abuse  outweighed  any  possible  benefit  which  might  flow  from 
its  judicious  exercise. 

They  placed  their  courts  as  far  as  they  could  on  the  great 
heights  of  justice,  above  the  gusts  of  popular  passion.  They 
guarded  them  in  every  possible  way.  They  knew  that  judges 
were  human  and  therefore  fallible.  They  knew  that  the 
courts  would  move  more  slowly  than  popular  opinion  or 
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than  Congress,  but  they  felt  equally  sure  that  they  would 
in  the  end  follow  that  public  opinion  which  was  at  once 
settled  and  well  considered.  All  this  they  did  because  all 
history,  and  especially  the  history  and  tradition  of  their 
own  race,  taught  them  that  the  strongest  bulwark  of  indi 
vidual  freedom  and  of  human  rights  was  to  be  found  ulti 
mately  in  an  independent  court,  the  corner-stone  of  all  lib 
erty.  Their  ancestors  had  saved  the  judges  from  the  Crown. 
They  would  not  retrace  their  steps  and  make  them  subject 
to  the  anger  or  the  whim  of  any  one  else. 

"They  wished  men  to  be  free, 
As  much  from  mohs  as  kings, 
From  you  as  me." 

The  problem  which  they  then  solved  has  in  no  wise 
changed.  The  independence  of  the  judiciary  is  as  vital  to 
free  institutions  now  as  then.  The  system  which  our  fore 
fathers  adopted  has  worked  admirably  and  has  commanded 
the  applause  of  their  children  and  of  foreign  nations,  who, 
Bacon  tells  us,  are  a  present  posterity.  Now  it  is  proposed 
to  tear  this  all  down  and  to  replace  the  decisions  of  the 
court  with  the  judgment  of  the  market-place. 

Those  who  advocate  this  revolution  in  our  system  of  gov 
ernment  seem  to  think  that  a  judge  should  be  made  re 
sponsive  to  the  popular  will,  to  the  fleeting  majority  of  one 
day  which  may  be  a  minority  the  next.  They  would  make 
their  judges  servile,  and  servile  judges  are  a  menace  to  free 
dom,  no  matter  to  whom  their  servitude  is  due.  They  talk 
of  a  judge's  duty  to  his  constituents.  A  judge  on  the  bench 
has  no  constituents  and  represents  no  one.  He  is  there  to 
administer  justice.  He  is  there  not  to  make  laws,  but  to 
decide  what  the  law  is.  He  must  know  neither  friend  nor 
foe.  He  is  there  to  declare  the  law  and  to  do  justice  between 
man  and  man. 

The  advocates  of  the  recall  seem  to  believe  that  with  sub 
servient  judges  glancing  timidly  to  right  and  left  to  learn 
what  voters  think,  instead  of  looking  steadfastly  at  the 
tables  of  the  law,  the  poor  will  profit  and  the  rich  will  suffer ; 
that  the  individual  will  win  and  the  corporation  lose;  that 
the  powerful  will  be  crushed  and  the  weak  will  triumph, 
while  the  sword  of  the  recall  hangs  over  the  head  of  the 
judicial  Damocles.  If  even  this  were  true,  nothing  could 
be  more  fatal.  A  judge  must  know  neither  rich  nor  poor, 
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neither  strong  nor  weak.  He  must  know  only  law  and 
justice.  He  must  never  listen  to  Bassanio's  appeal,  "  To 
do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong."  But  the  theory  is  in 
reality  most  lamentably  false.  No  man  fit  to  be  a  judge 
would,  with  few  exceptions,  take  office  under  the  recall.  In 
the  end  the  bench  would  be  filled  by  the  weak  and  the  un 
scrupulous.  The  weak  would  make  decisions  to  curry  favor 
and  hold  votes.  The  unscrupulous  would  use  their  brief 
opportunity  to  assure  their  own  fortunes,  and  that  assur 
ance  could  come  only  from  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  who 
would  thus  control  the  decisions.  For  the  American  court 
we  should  substitute  the  Oriental  cadi,  with  the  bribe-giver 
whispering  in  his  ear.  If  a  criminal  happened  to  belong  to 
some  large  and  powerful  organization  in  whose  interest  the 
crime  was  committed,  he  would  have  little  to  fear  from  a 
court  where  a  judge  subject  to  the  recall  presided.  We 
should  have  courts  like  those  ruled  by  the  Camorra  in  the 
days  of  the  -Neapolitan  Bourbons  except  that  the  sub 
servience  of  the  judge  would  be  insured  by  fear  of  the  recall 
instead  of  by  dread  of  assassination.  The  result  would 
be  the  same,  and  certain  criminals  would  become  a  privileged 
class  and  commit  their  crimes  with  impunity. 

In  one  of  the  noblest  passages  of  his  letter  to  the  sheriffs 
of  Bristol  Edmund  Burke  says : 

"  The  poorest  being  that  crawls  on  earth  contending  to  save  itself  from 
injustice  and  oppression  is  an  object  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  God  and 


man." 


Without  the  independent  judge  those  words  could  never 
have  been  written,  for  before  the  independent  judge  alone 
could  the  poorest  bring  hope  to  contend  against  injustice. 
Judges,  of  course,  are  human,  and  therefore  err.  There 
have  been  one  or  two  great  cases  where  the  decision  of  the 
highest  court  traveling  beyond  its  province  has  been  re 
versed  and  swept  away  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  public 
opinion  and  the  irresistible  currents  of  events.  Only  too 
well  do  we  know  that  we  suffer  from  the  abuse  of  technicali 
ties,  from  delays  which  are  often  a  denial  of  justice,  and 
that  the  methods  of  our  criminal  law  are  in  many  States  a 
disgrace  to  civilization.  But  all  these  delays  and  abuses  and 
miscarriages  of  justice  are  within  the  reach  of  Congress 
and  legislatures,  and  these  evils  can  be  remedied  by  statute 
whenever  public  opinion  demands  a  reform.  Their  con 
tinued  existence  is  our  own  fault.  Yet  when  all  is  said  the 
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errors  of  the  highest  courts  are  few  and  the  abuses  and 
shortcomings  to  which  I  have  referred  can  be  cured  by  our 
own  action.  In  the  great  mass  of  business,  in  the  hundreds 
of  trials  which  go  on  day  by  day  and  year  by  year,  justice 
is  done  and  the  rights  of  all  protected.  We  may  declare 
with  truth  that  in  the  courts  as  we  have  known  them  the 
poor,  the  weak,  the  helpless  have  found  protection  and 
sometimes  their  only  defense.  A  mob  might  thunder  at  the 
gates,  money  might  exert  its  utmost  power,  but  there  in 
the  court-room  the  judge  could  see  only  the  law  and  justice. 
The  safeguard  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  minorities  and 
individuals,  of  the  weak,  and,  above  all,  of  the  unpopular, 
as  a  rule,  has  been  found  only  in  the  court.  And  now  it 
is  proposed  to  undo  all  this  and  to  make  the  judges  im 
mediately  dependent  on  the  will  of  those  upon  whom  they 
must  pass  judgment.  If  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
were  alive  to-day,  they  would  not  find  a  single  new  con 
dition  to  affect  their  faith  in  an  independent  judiciary. 
They  would  decide  now,  as  they  decided  then.  Are  we 
ready  to  reverse  their  judgment  and  open  the  door  to  the 
flood  of  evils  which  will  rush  into  the  State  as  they  always 
have  rushed  in  when  in  times  past  the  courts  were  con 
trolled  by  an  outside  power? 

The  destruction  of  an  independent  judiciary  carries  with 
it  everything  else,  but  it  only  illustrates  sharply  the  general 
theory  pursued  by  the  makers  of  the  Constitution.  They 
established  a  democracy,  and  they  believed  that  a  democracy 
would  be  successful;  but  they  also  believed  that  it  could 
succeed  solely  through  forms  and  methods  which  would 
not  make  it  impossible  for  the  people  to  carry  on  their 
own  government.  For  this  reason  it  was  that  they  pro 
vided  against  hasty  action,  guarded  against  passion  and 
excitement,  gave  ample  room  for  the  cooler  second  thought, 
and  arranged  that  the  popular  will  should  be  expressed 
through  representative  and  deliberative  assemblies  and  the 
laws  administered  and  interpreted  through  independent 
courts.  Those  who  would  destroy  their  work  talk  continu 
ally  about  trusting  the  people  and  obeying  the  people's  will. 
But  this  is  not  what  they  seek.  The  statement  as  they  make 
it  is  utterly  misleading.  That  for  which  they  really  strive 
is  to  make  the  courts  and  the  Congress  suddenly  and  rapidly 
responsive  to  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  voters.  It  mat 
ters  not  that  it  may  be  a  narrow,  an  ephemeral,  or  a  fluctu- 
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ating  majority.  To  that  temporary  majority,  which  the 
next  .year  may  be  changed  to  a  minority,  the  Congress  and 
the  courts  must  at  once  respond.  Legislation  of  the  most 
radical,  the  most  revolutionary  character  may  thus  be 
forced  upon  the  country,  not  only  without  popular  assent, 
but  against  the  will  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  made  it  in  the  name  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  for  the 
entire  people,  not  for  any  fraction  or  class  of  the  people. 
They  did  not  make  the  Constitution  for  the  voters  of  the 
United  States.  They  recognized  that  the  popular  will  could 
only  be  expressed  by  those  who  voted  and  that  the  expres 
sion  of  the  majority  must  in  the  end  be  final.  But  they 
restrained  and  made  deliberate  the  action  of  the  voters  by 
the  limitations  placed  upon  the  legislative,  the  executive, 
and  the  judicial  branches,  so  that  the  rights  of  all  the  people 
might  be  guarded  and  protected  against  ill-considered  action 
on  the  part  of  those  who  vote.  Those  who  now  seek  to  alter 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitution  start  with  a 
confusion  of  terms  and  a  false  proposition.  They  talk  glibly 
of  "  the  people."  But  they  mean  the  voters,  and  the  voters 
are  not  the  people,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  people,  not 
more  than  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  part,  who  are  endowed  by  law 
with  the  power  to  express  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
popular  will.  The  legal  voters  are  the  representatives  and 
trustees  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  of  all  those 
under  twenty-one  to  whom  the  future  belongs,  of  all  the 
women,  of  all  resident  aliens,  and  of  all  persons  not  qualified 
to  vote.  They  are  the  instrument,  the  only  practicable  in 
strument,  for  reaching  an  expression  of  the  popular  will; 
but  they  are  not  the  people  as  a  whole,  for  whom  and  for 
whose  protection  the  Constitution  was  made.  It  was  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  that  the  makers  of  the  Constitution 
made  provisions  to  assure  deliberate  movement  and  to  pre 
vent  hasty,  passionate,  or  ill-considered  action.  The  pur 
pose  of  those  who  would  destroy  the  present  Constitution 
is  to  remove  these  safeguards  and  for  the  "  people  "  of  the 
Constitution  substitute,  without  check,  hindrance,  or  delay, 
the  will  of  the  voters  of  the  moment.  They  are  blind  to 
the  awful  peril  of  turning  human  nature  loose  to  riot  among 
first  principles. 

But  they  do  not  stop  even  there.  Under  the  system  they 
propose  a  small  minority  of  the  voters,  who  are  themselves 
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a  minority  of  the  people,  are  to  have  unlimited  power  to 
compel  the  passage  of  laws.  A  small  minority  will  be  able 
and,  as  the  experience  of  the  voluntary  referendum  shows, 
will  in  almost  every  instance  contrive  to  place  laws  upon 
the  statute-book  which  the  mass  of  the  people  really  do  not 
desire.  A  small  minority  can  force  the  recall  of  a  judge 
and  drive  him  from  the  bench.  The  new  system  places  the 
actual  power  in  the  hands  of  minorities,  generally  small, 
always  interested  and  determined.  Instead  of  government 
"  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  "  we  shall  have  govern 
ment  by  factions,  with  all  the  turbulence,  disorder,  and  un 
certainty  that  the  rule  of  factions  ever  implies.  Such  a 
system  is  a  travesty  of  popular  government  and  the  an 
tipodes  of  true  democracy.  Under  the  same  conditions  of 
human  nature,  with  no  element  of  decision  lacking  then 
that  we  have  now,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  estab 
lished  the  system  under  which  we  have  flourished  and  re 
jected  that  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  set  up  and  which 
all  experience  had  shown  to  be  a  failure.  Their  system 
embodied  in  the  Constitution  has  proved  its  efficacy.  It 
has  worked  well  and  it  has  been  an  extraordinary  success. 
The  other,  burdened  with  the  failures  of  centuries,  has  al 
ways  trodden  the  same  path  which  revolves  in  the  well-worn 
vicious  circle  from  democracy  to  anarchy,  from  anarchy 
to  despotism,  and  then  by  slow  and  painful  steps  back  to 
the  high  levels  of  an  intelligent  freedom  and  an  ordered 
liberty.  Our  ancestors  sought  to  make  it  as  impossible  as 
human  ingenuity  could  devise  to  drag  democracy  down  by 
the  pretense  of  giving  it  a  larger  scope.  We  are  asked  to 
retrace  our  steps,  adopt  what  they  rejected,  take  up  that 
which  has  failed,  cast  down  that  which  has  triumphed,  and 
for  government  by  the  people  substitute  the  rule  of  factions 
led  by  the  eternal  and  unwearied  champions  who  in  the  name 
of  the  people  seek  the  promotion  which  they  lack. 

Such  are  the  questions  which  confront  us  to-day,  amaz 
ing  in  their  existence  under  a  Constitution  with  such  a 
history  as  ours.  The  evils  which  it  is  sought  to  remedy 
are  all,  so  far  as  they  actually  exist,  curable  by  law.  No 
doubt  evils  exist;  no  doubt  advance,  reform,  progress,  im 
provements  are  always  needed  as  conditions  change,  but 
they  can  all  be  attained  by  law.  There  is  no  need  to  destroy 
the  Constitution,  to  wreck  the  fundamental  principles  of 
democracy  and  of  the  Bill  of  Eights  embodied  in  the  first 
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ten  amendments,  in  order  to  attain  to  an  amelioration  of 
conditions  and  to  a  wider  and  more  beneficent  social  state 
when  statutes  can  effect  all  and  more  than  is  demanded. 

All  these  questions,  all  these  reforms  and  revolutions  so 
gloriously  portrayed  to  us,  it  cannot  be  said  too  often,  are 
very  old.  Their  weakness  is  not  that  they  are  new,  but 
that  they  are  time-worn  and  outworn.  The  voices  which 
are  now  crying  so  shrilly  that  we  must  destroy  our  Con 
stitution  and  abandon  all  our  principles  of  government  have 
been  heard — 

"  In  ancient  days  by  Emperor  and  clown." 

They  are  as  old  as  human  discontent  and  human  im 
patience  and  are  as  ancient  as  the  flattery  which  has  fol 
lowed  sovereign  authority  from  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs 
to  our  own. 

There  is  a  familiar  story,  which  we  all  heard  as  children, 
of  the  courtiers  of  Knut,  King  of  England,  a  mighty  war 
rior  and  a  wise  man,  not  destitute  evidently  of  humor. 
These  courtiers  told  the  King  that  the  tide  would  not  dare 
to  come  in  against  his  command  and  wet  his  feet.  So  he 
bade  them  place  his  chair  near  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  the 
main  came  silent,  flooding  in  about  him,  and  we  all  remem 
ber  the  lesson  which  the  King  read  to  his  flatterers.  Many 
kings  have  come  and  gone  since  then,  and  those  who  still 
remain  now  for  the  most  part  walk  in  fetters.  But  the 
courtier  is  eternal  and  unchanged.  He  fawned  on  Pharaoh 
and  Caesar,  and  from  their  day  to  our  own  has  always  been 
the  worst  enemy  of  those  he  flattered.  He  and  his  fellows 
contended  bitterly  in  France  for  the  privilege  of  holding 
the  King's  shirt,  and  when  the  storm  broke  which  they  had 
done  so  much  to  conjure  up,  with  few  exceptions  they  turned 
like  cravens  and  fled.  New  courtiers  took  the  vacant  places. 
They  called  themselves  friends  of  the  people,  but  their 
character  was  unaltered.  They  flattered  the  mob  of  the 
Paris  streets,  shrieking  in  the  galleries  of  the  convention, 
with  a  baseness  and  a  falsehood  surpassing  even  those  of 
their  predecessors  who  had  cringed  around  the  throne. 
Where  there  is  a  sovereign  there  will  be  courtiers,  and  too 
often  the  sovereign  has  listened  to  the  courtiers  and  turned 
his  back  on  the  loyal  friends  who  were  ready  to  die  for 
him,  but  would  not  lie  to  him.  Too  often  has  the  sovereign 
forgotten  that,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  penetrating 
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and  most  brilliant  of  modern  English  essayists,  "  a  gloomy 
truth  is  a  better  companion  through  life  than  a  cheerful 
falsehood. "  Across  the  centuries  come  those  dangerous  and 
insidious  voices,  and  they  sound  as  loudly  now  and  are  as 
false  now  as  ever.  They  are  always  at  hand  to  tell  the 
sovereign  that  at  his  feet  the  tide  will  cease  to  ebb  and 
flow,  that  the  laws  of  nature  and  economic  laws  alike  will 
at  his  bidding  turn  gently  and  do  his  will.  And  the  tides 
move  on  and  the  waves  rise  and  the  sovereign  who  has 
listened  to  the  false  and  selfish  voices  is  submerged  in  the 
waste  of  waters,  while  the  courtiers  have  rushed  back  to 
safety  and  from  the  heights  above  are  already  shouting: 
i '  The  king  is  dead !  Long  live  the  king ! ' ' 

With  a  deep  reverence  for  the  great  men  who  fought  the 
.Revolution  and  made  the  Constitution,  when  they  dealt 
with  elemental  questions  and  fundamental  principles,  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever  in  human  history,  one 
follows  them  because  the}^  have  proved  their  wisdom  by  their 
success.  I  am  not  ready  to  say  with  Donne — 

"  We  are  scarce  our  father's  shadow  cast  at  noon — " 

but  I  am  more  than  ready  to  say  I  profoundly  believe  that  we 
should  cherish  in  our  heart  of  hearts  the  noble  and  familiar 
words  of  the  wise  son  of  Sirach : 

"Let  us  now  praise  famous  men  and  our  fathers  that  begat  us.  The 
Lord  hath  wrought  great  glory  by  them  through  His  great  power  from 
the  beginning.  Leaders  of  the  people  by  their  counsels  and  by  their 
knowledge  of  learning  meet  for  the  people;  wise  and  eloquent  in  their 
instructions;  all  these  were  honored  in  their  generations  and  were  the 
glory  of  their  times. 

"There  be  of  them,  that  have  left  a  name  behind  them,  that  their 
praises  might  be  reported.  And  some  there  be  which  have  no  memorial; 
who  are  perished  as  though  they  had  never  been;  and  are  become  as 
though  they  had  never  been  born;  and  their  children  after  them.  But 
these  were  merciful  men  whose  righteousness  hath  not  been  forgotten. 
With  their  seed  shall  continually  remain  a  good  inheritance,  and  their 
children  are  within  the  covenant. 

"Their  seed  standeth  fast  and  their  children  for  their  sakes.  Their 
seed  shall  remain  forever  and  their  glory  shall  not  be  blotted  out.  Their 
todies  are  buried  in  peace;  but  their  name  liveth  forevermore.  The 
people  will  tell  of  their  wisdom  and  the  congregation  will  show  forth 
their  praise." 

HENRY  CABOT  LODGE. 


CUBA  AND  THE  CUBAN  QUESTION 

BY   SYDNEY   BKOOKS 


THE  last  few  months  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  present  year  is  destined  to  be  a  fateful  one,  possibly  a 
crucial  one,  in  the  history  of  Cuba  and  of  Cuban- American 
relations.  It  opened,  it  may  be  remembered,  with  a  per 
emptory  note  of  warning  addressed  by  the  American  Gov 
ernment  to  the  Cuban  President.  There  will  probably  al 
ways  be  some  question  as  to  how  far  that  note,  with  its 
veiled  threat  of  intervention,  was  justified,  and  whether  it 
was  one  of  Mr.  Knox's  characteristic  strokes  "  off  his  own 
bat  "  or  whether  it  was  prompted  by  the  Cuban  Govern 
ment  itself.  There  can,  however,  be  no  question  of  its  sober 
ing  effects.  Cuba  at  the  time  was  passing  through  a  typical 
ly  Spanish- American  "  crisis."  The  veterans  of  the  War 
of  Independence  had  started  a  campaign  of  proscription 
against  all  office-holders  of  Spanish  sympathies ;  they  had 
forced  Congress  to  suspend  the  Civil  Service  laws  for  eigh 
teen  months;  official  heads  were  falling  one  by  one;  the 
army  showed  signs  of  a  desire  to  take  a  hand  in  the  agita 
tion  ;  and  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  ferment 
was  rapidly  communicating  itself  to  the  negroes.  Add  to 
all  this  that  the  preceding  six  months  had  seen  a  succession 
of  exciting  incidents  and  that  four  or  five  candidates  were 
already  in  the  field  for  the  Presidential  nomination,  clash 
ing,  intriguing,  denouncing,  with  increasing  vehemence — and 
there  seemed  all  the  material  for  a  lively  explosion.  It 
was  at  that  juncture  that  Mr.  Knox  caused  to  be  handed 
to  President  Gomez  a  sharply  worded  admonition,  hinting 
not  obscurely  that  unless  the  internal  situation  in  the  island 
improved  the  United  States  might  be  obliged  to  take  forcible 
action.  The  note  was  so  clearly  in  line  with  President 
Gomez's  own  interests  in  the  matter  that  he  was  believed 
in  many  quarters  to  have  himself  suggested  it.  It  greatly, 
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at  any  rate,  strengthened  his  hands;  it  enabled  him,  while 
decapitating  office-holders  right  and  left  in  compliance  with 
the  decrees  of  the  Veterans7  Association,  to  point  out  that 
they  could  only  continue  their  propaganda  at  the  risk  of  im 
periling  the  very  existence  of  the  Republic;  it  shocked  Cuba 
into  momentary  tranquillity;  and  though  a  disturbing  ele 
ment  was  afterward  introduced  by  a  judgment  of  the  Su 
preme  Court  pronouncing  the  suspension  of  the  Civil  Ser 
vice  laws  unconstitutional,  still  the  situation  has  never  been 
so  precarious  since  the  presentation  of  the  American  note 
as  it  was  before  it. 

Other  excitements,  however,  have  supervened;  and  in 
spite  of  President  Taft's  genial  denial  in  March  of  the 
many  rumors  that  Washington  was  contemplating  and  pre 
paring  for  another  intervention,  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Knox's 
visit  to  Havana  in  April — where  he  was  received  with,  per 
haps,  more  politeness  than  enthusiasm  and  where  his 
speeches,  while  reassuring,  were  not  without  an  under 
current  of  shrewd  advice — the  feeling  has  steadily  grown 
that  Cuba  and  Cuban- American  relations  are  nearing  the 
rapids.  In  the  last  week  of  May  this  suspicion  was  intensi 
fied  by  the  news  of  a  negro  uprising  in  the  Eastern  Prov 
ince  and  by  the  promptness  with  which  the  United  States, 
while  disclaiming  any  thought  of  "  intervention, "  collected 
and  despatched  to  the  disturbed  area  a  strong  force  of 
American  marines.  But  all  these,  while  interesting  and 
significant  incidents,  are  not  in  themselves  sufficiently  ab 
normal  to  make  1912  stand  out  with  any  unusual  conspicu- 
ousness  in  the  Cuban  calendar.  What  really  focuses  inter 
est  on  the  island  and  gives  rise  to  the  apprehension  that 
in  one  way  or  another  the  present  year  will  leave  a  decisive 
mark  on  its  fortunes  is,  that  on  November  1st,  the  Cubans 
will  be  electing  another  President.  Even  in  a  country  as 
stable,  civilized,  and  experienced  as  the  United  States,  it 
happens  from  time  to  time  that  a  Presidential  election  gen 
erates  a  certain  amount  of  heat  and  confusion  and  is  apt 
to  throw  men  off  their  balance.  But  in  a  country  like  Cuba, 
where  all  politics  inevitably  turn  on  personalities  and  the 
spoils,  and  are  therefore  fused  through  and  through  with 
the  bitterest  contentiousness,  the  normal  excitement  of  a 
Presidential  campaign  becomes  little  less  than  a  frenzy;  and 
whether  the  Republic  is  capable  of  weathering  the  tropical 
tornado  that  is  now  rushing  upon  it  is  precisely  the  question 
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that  1912  is  expected  to  settle  or  at  least  to  illumine.  Hav 
ing  twice  visited  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
its  political  and  economic  conditions,  I  should  like,  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  Englishman,  to  venture  some  impressions 
of  a  problem  which,  though  primarily  it  concerns  Cubans 
and  Americans,  is  also  of  interest  to  all  students  of  politics. 
In  some  ways  the  experiment  of  a  self-governing  Cuba 
is  being  tried  under  conditions  more  favorable  to  a  happy 
issue  than  obtain  in  the  case  of  any  other  South  or  Central 
American  Republic.  The  United  States  went  into  the  war 
with  Spain  pledged  to  effect  the  independence  of  Cuba.  The 
language  in  which  Congress  expressed  the  national  deter 
mination  was  an  explicit  answer  to  the  European  taunt  that 
the  war  was  one  of  aggression  and  conquest.  Congress  re 
solved  "  that  the  people  of  the  island  of  Cuba  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent,"  and  from  that 
went  on  to  affirm  "  that  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims 
any  disposition  or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty,  juris 
diction,  or  control  over  said  island,  except  for  the  pacifica 
tion  thereof,  and  asserts  its  determination,  when  that  is 
accomplished,  to  leave  the  government  and  control  of  the 
island  to  its  people."  The  substantial  part  of  this  pledge 
of  self-denial  has,  I  think,  been  adequately  fulfilled.  The 
Americans  have  twice  occupied  and  governed  Cuba  and 
have  twice  voluntarily  withdrawn  from  it.  They  called  a 
new  State  into  being  as  they  said  they  would,  and  they  left 
it  to  the  people  of  that  State  to  work  out  their  own  salva 
tion.  But  the  Republic  they  hatched  was  not  by  any  means 
the  "  free  and  independent  "  power  to  which  the  Con 
gressional  resolutions  pointed.  Before  turning  over  the 
island  to  the  Cubans  the  Americans  took  good  care  to  see 
that  their  own  national  interests  were  amply  safeguarded. 
They  imposed  conditions  and  they  obliged  the  Cubans  to 
embody  those  conditions  in  their  Constitution  as  part  of  the 
organic  law  of  the  land;  and  the  Cuban  Republic,  when  it 
finally  stepped  on  to  the  international  stage,  was  seen  at 
once  to  be  a  wholly  new  variety  of  the  half-autonomous, 
half-vassal  State.  It  is  bound  not  to  permit  any  foreign 
power  to  acquire  control  over  its  territory;  not  to  contract 
any  debt  on  which  the  ordinary  revenues  are  insufficient 
to  pay  the  interest  and  furnish  a  sinking-fund  for  the  prin 
cipal;  to  lease  certain  coaling  and  naval  stations  to  the 
United  States ;  to  continue  to  improve  the  sanitation  of  its 
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cities;  and  to  allow  the  American  to  intervene  "  for  the 
preservation  of  Cuban  independence  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  Government  adequate  for  the  protection  of  life,  prop 
erty,  and  individual  liberty/' 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  any  of  these  restrictions,  though  I 
can  well  understand  the  disappointment  they  caused  in  Cuba 
and  the  suspicion  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  other 
South- American  Republics.  Americans  had  the  good  sense 
to  recognize  that  in  Cuba's  own  interest  it  was  vital  that 
her  relations  with  the  United  States  should  be  put  on  a 
definite  footing,  and  that  the  American  Government  should 
stand  forth  as  a  guarantor  that  the  new-born  State  was 
not  to  be  allowed  to  follow  the  too  familiar  course  of  most 
Spanish-American  Eepublics.  It  is,  indeed,  precisely  be 
cause  the  United  States  is  in  the  near  background,  vitally 
concerned  for  commercial,  financial,  strategic,  and  sanitary 
reasons  in  Cuba 's  good  behavior,  prompt  to  suppress  dis 
order,  and  with  a  veto  power  over  her  financial  conduct,  that 
one  is  able  to  assert  that  the  experiment  of  self-government 
is  being  made  under  more  promising  conditions  in  Cuba 
than  exist  anywhere  else  in  or  around  the  southern  hemi 
sphere.  Cuba  cannot  go  to  war;  she  cannot  indulge  in  the 
caprices  that  have  earned  Venezuela  and  Nicaragua  a 
noxious  immortality;  there  can  be  no  defaulting  in  the  mat 
ter  of  the  debt ;  she  cannot  lapse  into  anything  more  serious 
than  temporary  tumult  and  confusion;  as  a  field  for  the 
investment  of  capital  she  offers  practically  as  much  security 
as  though  she  were  not  merely  under  the  American  aegis, 
but  a  State  in  the  American  Union. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  factors  pulling  in  an 
opposite  direction  and  tending  to  make  an  autonomous 
Cuban  Bepublic  an  extremely  delicate  and  hazardous  enter 
prise.  Their  lamentable  and  tumultuous  past  has  deprived 
the  people  of  any  chance  of  gaining  experience  in  self-gov 
ernment  ;  they  have  but  barely  emerged  from  four  centuries 
of  political  servitude  and  torpor;  they  inherit  a  baneful 
tradition  of  corruption  and  of  mistrust  of  all  who  are  set 
in  authority  over  them,  whether  Spaniards,  Americans,  or 
their  own  fellow-countrymen ;  their  percentage  of  illiteracy, 
while  diminishing,  is  still  inordinately  high;  one-third  of 
them  are  negroes;  they  are  a  people  of  mixed  extraction 
which  has  in  it  no  strain  that  has  yet  shown  political  ca 
pacity;  their  climate,  while  delightful  for  the  transient 
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visitor,  has  the  political  drawback  of  making  a  "  revolu 
tion  "  an  agreeable  pastime  and  of  weakening  energy  and 
will-power;  the  form  of  government  they  at  present  enjoy 
was  not  self-evolved,  but  imposed  upon  them  from  without; 
and  as  the  possessors  of  a  phenomenally  rich  and  unde 
veloped  land  they  are  surrounded  by  promoters,  exploiters, 
speculators,  and  concession-hunters  whose  activities,  nat 
urally,  do  not  make  for  political  health.  These  were  the 
people  whom  the  Americans,  without  any  real  preliminary 
training — for  General  Wood's  administration  of  Cuba  only 
lasted  four  years  and,  while  a  magnificent  record  of  reforms, 
could  not  do  more  than  touch  the  external  aspects  of  things 
— presented  with  a  Republic,  a  written  Constitution,  and 
universal  suffrage,  the  three  political  ingredients  that  the 
oldest  and  most  mature  and  experiencel  of  peoples  have 
found  it  hard  to  blend  into  a  consistent  whole. 

And  besides  all  these  obstacles  to  honest  and  stable  gov 
ernment,  the  Cubans  have  further  to  contend  with  the  ob 
stacle  of  the  Platt  Amendment.  In  saying  that  I  seem  to 
contradict  my  testimony  of  a  moment  ago  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  Americans  in  establishing  a  suzerainty  or  pro 
tectorate  over  Cuba  and  to  the  value  of  their  presence  and 
authority  in  the  background  in  promoting  security.  But 
the  truth  is  that  the  Platt  Amendment  is  a  double-edged 
weapon,  and  a  source  both  of  strength  and  of  weakness  to 
the  rulers  of  the  island.  It  strengthens  the  Cuban  Republic 
because  the  knowledge  that  disorder  and  factional  disputes, 
if  carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  will  infallibly  involve 
American  intervention,  tends  to  keep  political  grievances 
and  animosities  within  bounds — there  being  nothing  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  Cuban  people  so  heartily  dread  and 
abominate  as  another  American  administration  of  their 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  weakens  the  Cuban  Repub 
lic  because  it  sets  a  premium  on  insurrectionary  violence 
and  puts  it  in  the  power  of  what  might  be  a  small  and  wholly 
unrepresentative  faction  to  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs 
that  Americans  might  find  it  hard  to  distinguish  from  an 
archy.  Cuba 's  wealth  is  mainly  sugar,  and  sugar  is  a  prod 
uct  that  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  mill  is  peculiarly  exposed 
to  destruction.  A  torch  applied  to  the  cane  at  the  right 
season,  a  few  bombs  judiciously  exploded  in  the  mills,  a 
mile  or  so  of  railway  track  torn  up,  and  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  property  might  be  destroyed  in  a  few  hours.  Noth- 
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ing  is  easier  than  for  a  disgruntled  Cuban  to  bring  about 
American  intervention  by  proclaiming  himself  a  general, 
collecting  a  few  score  of  loafers,  and  proceeding  to  burn 
and  wreck  right  and  left.  This  enormous  and  unparalleled 
power  of  destruction  in  a  few  reckless  hands  is  a  factor  to 
be  always  remembered.  The  tail  in  Cuba  wags  the  dog; 
and  every  Cuban  Government  is  exposed  not  merely  to  the 
threat  of  American  intervention,  but  to  the  ability  of  its 
opponents  or  of  any  discontented  faction  to  make  good  that 
threat.  The  most  perfect  and  efficient  and  energetic  ad 
ministration  conceivable  could  not  prevent  a  casual  band 
of  vandals  from  doing  immense  damage  to  property,  and 
especially  to  foreign-owned  property,  in  Cuba;  and  its 
failure  to  suppress  any  outbreak  of  the  kind  would  argue 
nothing  as  to  its  competency  to  discharge  all  the  normal 
duties  of  government.  Two  consequences  follow  from  this 
state  of  things.  In  the  first  place,  a  Cuban  Government  can 
be  blackmailed  by  its  enemies  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
provoke  American  intervention  if  their  demands  are  re 
fused.  In  the  second  place.  Americans,  seeing  all  the  visible 
signs  of  disorder,  seeing  definite  danger  to  "  life,  property, 
and  individual  liberty, "  are  misled  into  thinking  the  trouble 
much  more  serious  than  it  really  is. 

But  there  is  another  way  in  which  the  Platt  Amendment 
operates  to  Cuba's  disadvantage.  Not  only  is  it  in  itself 
an  elastic  instrument  that  could  be  stretched  at  need  to 
cover  almost  anything,  but  its  presence  unconsciously  sug 
gests  to  officials  at  Washington  that  they  have  a  right  to 
interfere  whenever  the  Cuban  Government  commits,  or  con 
templates  committing,  some  act  of  which  they  disapprove. 
Any  one  who  has  been  at  all  behind  the  scenes  of  Cuban 
politics  and  administration  knows  perfectly  well  that  the 
amount  of  supervision  exercised  by  the  American  Minister 
in  Havana  goes  far  beyond  the  mere  terms  of  the  Platt 
Amendment  and  is  frequently  enforced  in  matters  that  ex 
clusively  concern  the  Cubans  themselves,  and  that  it  is  mere 
gallantry  to  speak  of  the  Cubans  as  a  self-governing  people. 
In  this  way  the  Cuban  administration  is  largely  deprived  of 
the  moral  authority  that  every  Government  ought  to  pos 
sess,  and  the  political  inexperience  which  it  is  the  sincere 
wish,  I  believe,  of  the  American  people  to  remove  is  really 
perpetuated.  The  Cubans  never  quite  know  where  they  are 
or  with  whom  they  are  dealing.  One  day  the  American 
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Minister  receives  instructions  from  the  State  Department; 
the  next-  day  he  may  receive  contradictory  instructions  from 
the  War  Department.  A  habit  of  meddling  with  the  details 
of  Cuban  administration  and  of  hampering  and  hauling  up 
Cuban  Ministers  in  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  functions 
of  government  has  thus  grown  up,  greatly  to  the  resentment 
of  the  rulers  of  the  island  and  to  the  serious  impairment 
of  whatever  sense  of  responsibility  they  may  possess.  To 
the  Platt  Amendment  they  have  contrived  to  accommodate 
themselves,  though  they  wish  that  its  true  scope  and  mean 
ing  could  be  more  definitely  defined.  But  to  the  constant 
and  inquisitorial  form  of  supervision  that  is  now  becoming 
customary  they  take  strong  exception.  They  believe  it  to 
be  the  forerunner  of  intervention  or,  at  any  rate,  of  a  con 
certed  attempt  to  govern  Cuba  without  the  bother  and  ex 
pense  of  a  formal  occupation  of  the  island.  The  Cubans 
are  a  suspicious  people  and,  laughable  as  it  may  sound  to 
Americans,  they  have  persuaded  themselves  that  there  are 
officials  in  the  War  Department  at  Washington  who  are 
deliberately  conspiring  against  their  independence  without 
the  knowledge  or  approval  of  the  American  people,  and  that 
secret  and  powerful  influences  are  always  at  work  blacken 
ing  their  character,  painting  Cuba  as  a  chaos  of  corruption, 
and  familiarizing  the  American  mind  with  the  idea  that 
intervention  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 

It  is,  I  take  it,  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  many  American 
interests  in  Cuba  would  prefer  to  see  the  Republic  extin 
guished  and  the  island  come  again  under  an  American, 
or  a  joint  Cuban- American,  government;  and  that  these 
interests  work  for  intervention  just  as  similar  interests 
fifteen  years  ago  worked  to  bring  Great  Britain  and  the 
Transvaal  to  loggerheads.  It  is  also  possibly  the  fact  that, 
in  the  absence  of  any  great  or  well-informed  public  or 
Congressional  interest  in  Cuba  and  in  the  absence,  too,  of 
any  department  specially  dedicated  to  the  consideration  of 
1he  Cuban  and  of  similar  questions,  a  certain  incoherency 
of  policy  may  have  been  developed  and  that  subordinate 
officials  in  the  State  and  War  departments  at  Washington 
may  at  times  have  been  more  zealous  than  discreet  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Cuban  Government.  But  I  have  too  much 
faith  in  the  pacific  and  unaggressive  temper  of  the  Ameri 
can  people  and  in  the  good  sense  of  American  statesmen  to 
believe  that  they  will  allow  themselves  to  be  gulled  by  self- 
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seeking  "  interests/'  or  that  they  will  ever  resort  to  the 
desperate  remedy  of  armed  intervention  in  Cuba  except 
for  causes  that  would  place  their  action  beyond  cavil  or 
criticism.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  the  popular 
attitude  toward  the  Cuban  question,  I  should  say  that  most 
Americans  wish  the  island  nothing  but  well,  earnestly  desire 
to  see  the  experiment  of  self-government  succeed,  do  not 
in  the  least  covet  Cuba,  and  would  unhesitatingly  reject  any 
proposal  to  incorporate  it  in  the  American  Union. 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  consider  whether  the  Cubans 
by  their  own  conduct  have  furnished  or  are  likely  to  fur 
nish  any  valid  excuse  for  intervention.  What  has  been  their 
record  as  a  Eepublic?  They  have  certainly  followed  the 
admirable  example  set  them  during  the  first  American  oc 
cupation  in  matters  of  sanitation.  Not  only  has  yellow 
fever  been  stamped  out,  but  the  Cuban  death  rate  is  to-day 
the  lowest  but  one  in  the  whole  world ;  and  I  should  be  very 
greatly  surprised  if  questions  of  public  health  were  ever 
again  to  affect  Cuban-American  relations.  Then,  again, 
and  especially  under  the  Gomez  administration,  there  has 
been  a  steady  material  development.  Foreign  capital  has 
poured  into  the  island,  highways  and  railroads  and  bridges 
have  been  multiplied,  harbors  have  been  dredged,  communi 
cations  by  telephone  and  telegraph  have  been  greatly  ex 
tended,  the  cities  are  rapidly  furnishing  themselves  with 
the  accessories  and  conveniences  of  up-to-date  communi 
ties,  the  commerce  and  productivity  of  the  island  have  been 
strikingly  stimulated.  Cuban  credit,  moreover,  has  been 
well  maintained  and  Cuban  securities  rank  deservedly  high 
on  all  the  leading  stock  exchanges.  Although  the  admin 
istration  is  conducted  on  a  lavish  and  undoubtedly  extrava 
gant  scale,  and  periodically  runs  short  of  money  toward 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  its  financial  conduct  on  the  whole 
has  been  satisfactory.  That  is  to  say,  the  ordinary  revenues 
of  the  country  are  amply  sufficient  to  provide  interest  and 
sinking-fund  on  the  debt  that  has  been  contracted;  and  so 
long  as  that  is  the  case  the  Platt  Amendment,  so  far  as 
it  deals  with  finance,  is  necessarily  dormant.  Then,  too,  I 
think  it  may  fairly  be  said  that,  in  spite  of  a  few  sporadic 
disturbances,  the  Gomez  Government  has  preserved  public 
peace  and  order  with  adequate  completeness.  It  has  been  a 
strong  government  and  has  not  hesitated,  whenever  neces 
sary,  to  use  the  Eural  Guards.  In  that  respect,  indeed,  it 
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is  probably  as  efficient  and  determined  a  government  as 
is  ever  likely  to  be  established  under  Cuban  auspices;  and 
I  question  whether  there  was  ever  any  serious  ground  for 
doubting  its  ability  to  cope  with  the  recent  negro  uprising. 

But  to  all  this  there  is  another  and  much  less  pleasing 
side.  Undoubtedly  graft  is  rampant  in  Havana  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  whole  island.  If  it  would  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  country  is  being  sold  block  by  block,  it  is 
well  within  the  truth  to  say  that  many  concessions  have  been 
granted  for  illicit  considerations  that  ought  never  to  have 
been  granted  at  all,  and  that  the  government  is  honeycombed 
with  jobbery  and  corruption.  It  is  true  that  in  most,  but 
not  in  all  cases,  the  public  has  benefited  by  being  furnished 
with  facilities  that  otherwise  would  not  have  been  forth 
coming;  but  no  one  seriously  disputes  the  fact  that  graft 
has  assumed  sinister  proportions  and  is  one  of  the  main 
pivots  of  Cuban  politics.  Moreover,  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
Government  throws  a  wholly  disproportionate  burden  on 
the  poor,  who  are  still  further  oppressed  by  an  absence  of 
small  holdings  and  a  lack  of  opportunities  for  getting  credit 
on  any  but  Asiatic  terms,  and  who  are  further  demoralized 
by  the  revival  of  the  lottery.  A  very  competent  observer, 
Mr.  Forbes  Lindsay,  has  justly  remarked  that  Cuba  pre 
sents  the  curious  anomaly  of  "  a  highly  prosperous  country 
with  an  extremely  needy  population. ' '  The  native  Cubans 
are  tending  more  and  more  to  become  the  dispossessed  em 
ployees  of  alien  capitalists,  and,  were  the  sugar  crop  to  be 
ruined  by  bad  weather  or  were  a  period  of  commercial  de 
pression  to  set  in,  an  acute  situation  would  undoubtedly 
arise.  Meanwhile  it  is  enough  to  note  it  as  a  blot  and  a 
danger-point  that  the  Cuban  Government  has  shown  itself 
to  be  far  more  zealous  in  the  service  of  "  the  interests  " 
than  in  that  of  "  the  people." 

Another  source  of  peril  to  the  stability  of  the  Republic  is 
politics,  meaning  by  politics  not  a  clash  of  ideas  or  of  prin 
ciples,  but  a  ceaseless,  feverish  struggle  of  rival  personali 
ties  and  ambitions  to  get  possession  of  the  machinery  of 
government  and  use  it  for  their  own  enrichment.  All 
through  the  Spanish-speaking  world  politics  at  bottom  are 
nothing  but  a  faction  fight  between  the  Ins  and  the  Outs. 
In  some  countries  the  contest  is  waged  according  to  fixed 
rules,  one  party  giving  way  to  the  other  after  a  definite 
period  in  office  and  honorably  leaving  some  of  the  plums 
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for  the  enjoyment  of  its  successors.  But  Cuba  has  not 
yet  attained  to  even  that  moderate  height  of  sobriety  and 
tolerance.  Its  political  struggles  are  wars  to  the  knife;  a 
group  that  has  once  got  control  of  the  offices  will  do  any 
thing  rather  than  give  them  up;  honest  elections  are  not 
considered  by  anybody  as  a  serious  possibility;  the  natural 
retort  of  a  defeated  party  is  a  "  revolution,"  and  in  the 
madness  of  political  revenge  there  is  always  a  danger  of 
such  a  tumult  as  will  put  the  independence  of  the  country 
in  jeopardy.  It  was  from  causes  similar  to  these  that  the 
Palma  Government  in  1906  came  to  its  downfall,  and  nobody 
who  watches  the  present  fury  of  strife  inside  the  Liberal 
party  can  be  sure  that  history  will  not  repeat  itself.  I 
never  gathered  while  I  was  in  Cuba  that  there  was  much 
danger  of  a  military  revolt,  but  in  the  combined  influence  of 
graft,  of  poverty  and  unemployment,  and  of  politics  I  found 
many  who  foretold  the  doom  of  the  Republic. 

To  an  outsider  it  seems  as  though  the  question  before  the 
American  people  comes  down  to  this :  "  What  degree  of  dis 
order,  corruption,  misgovernment,  and  so  on,  are  we  pre 
pared  to  tolerate  in  Cuba  in  order  that  the  islanders  may 
continue  to  test  their  capacity  for  ruling  themselves?"  And 
if  I  might  venture  to  indicate  the  kind  of  reply  that  in  my 
opinion  ought  to  be  returned  to  this  query,  it  would  take  the 
form  of  an  adjuration  to  the  American  people  to  tolerate 
just  as  much  as  they  possibly  can.  It  can  only,  at  best,  be 
after  repeated  stumblings  and  backslidings,  amid  many 
scandals,  with  frequent  lapses  from  the  democratic  ideal, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  continuous  commotion,  and  by 
the  exercise,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  of  an  ex 
traordinary  patience,  sympathy,  and  forbearance  that  the 
Cubans  can  win  their  way  to  political  stability.  Americans 
intend,  I  sincerely  believe,  to  give  Cuba  every  chance.  But 
Cuba  as  a  matter  of  fact  will  be  given  no  chance  at  all  if 
Americans  expect  from  her  the  impossible  and  judge  her 
conduct  by  American  or  British  standards,  or  by  any  stand 
ards  at  all  that  do  not  take  account  of  her  peculiar  history 
and  of  the  temperament,  idiosyncrasies,  and  mental  habits 
of  her  people.  A  clean  and  orderly  system  of  administra 
tion  is  something  that  the  Cubans  cannot  reasonably  be 
asked  to  evolve  for  many  years  to  come.  Yet  some  Ameri 
cans,  I  note,  apparently  ask  it  of  them  already.  So  far  as 
I  can  see,  there  is  bound  to  be  corruption  in  Cuban  politics, 
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recurrent  unrest,  a  certain  amount  of  disorder,  and,  pos 
sibly,  some  bloodshed.  All  this  I  take  to  be  inevitable.  The 
question  for  Americans  is  whether  they  will  put  up  with  it 
as  an  unpleasant  but  necessary  phase  of  Cuban  evolution, 
or  whether  they  will  use  it  as  a  reason  for  making  an  end 
of  the  whole  experiment.  If  they  insist  that  the  Cuban 
Republic  shall  conform  to  Anglo-Saxon  conceptions  of 
probity  and  efficiency,  then  it  might  just  as  well  not  have 
come  into  existence.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  pre 
pared  to  overlook  much  that  is  harmful  and  unsatisfactory 
in  Cuban  conditions,  then  the  Cuban  Republic  may  not  only 
endure,  but  may  gradually  master  the  supremely  complex 
art  of  self-government.  A  literal  view  of  American  respon 
sibilities  under  the  Platt  Amendment  means  the  speedy  end 
of  Cuban  autonomy.  A  liberal  view,  on  the  other  hand, 
means,  or  may  mean,  its  perpetuation.  And  I  need  hardly 
add  that  another  American  occupation  of  the  island  would 
be  regarded  with  extreme  suspicion  and  resentment  by  all 
the  Republics  of  South  America,  and  would  raise  a  crop  of 
very  delicate  domestic  problems,  fiscal  and  otherwise.  It 
may,  of  course,  come  to  that  in  the  end.  But  so  far,  while 
there  is  much  in  the  state  of  Cuba  that  one  can  only  regard 
with  grave  misgivings,  nothing  definite  has  occurred  to 
warrant  a  third  intervention;  and  if  Americans  from  time 
to  time  will  turn  a  tactfully  blind  eye  on  what  is  happening 
in  Havana,  and  will  remember  that  the  shortcomings  they 
deplore  can  only  be  really  eradicated  by  the  action  of  the 
Cubans  themselves,  there  is  something  more  than  the  pos 
sibility  that  their  generous  treatment  of  Cuba  may  meet 
the  reward  it  deserves. 

SYDNEY  BKOOKS. 


OUR   MISSION   IN   NICARAGUA 

BY   CHARLES   A.    CONANT 


To  many  who  have  not  followed  closely  the  ramifications 
of  American  diplomacy  with  the  different  nations  of  the 
earth,  the  question  has  perhaps  arisen  why  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  should  he  interesting  herself  so 
actively  in  Central  America  as  to  send  there  her  highest 
executive  officer  below  the  President — the  Secretary  of 
State.  To  those  familiar  with  the  true  conditions,  however, 
the  answer  to  this  query  is  that  the  United  States  must 
interest  herself  in  the  maintenance  of  order  and  security 
for  life  and  property,  unless  she  wishes  one  or  more  of  the 
leading  powers  of  Europe  to  intervene.  This  might  mean 
conflict  over  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  assumption  of  a 
protectorate  by  either  the  United  States  or  a  great  Eu 
ropean  power  at  the  threshold  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

At  present  American  diplomatic  influence  is  being  exerted 
in  certain  countries  of  Central  America  to  permit  their 
people  to  establish  such  conditions  of  security  and  peace  as 
will  avoid  the  necessity  of  direct  interference  either  by  this 
country  or  any  other.  It  was  to  explain  our  purposes  in  this 
respect  that  Secretary  Knox  went  on  his  mission  of  peace 
and  good  will  to  Latin  America.  It  requires  actual  contact 
with  these  peoples  to  realize  how  different  are  their  po 
litical  and  social  conditions  from  those  of  the  United  States 
and  "Western  Europe.  In  the  absence  of  genuine  economic 
development  through  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery 
and  the  orderly,  uninterrupted  labor  of  the  masses  in  build 
ing  homes,  investing  their  savings,  and  adding  to  the  com 
mon  fund  of  wealth,  the  chief  means  of  acquiring  riches 
quickly  is  by  spoliation.  In  too  many  cases  the  man  with 
out  scruples  who  could  once  grasp  the  Presidency  of  one 
of  these  countries  has  been  able  to  keep  it  by  force  over  a 
term  of  years  sufficient  for  him  to  extort  millions  from  the 
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sweat  and  suffering  of  the  laboring  masses  and  transfer  it 
to  Europe  for  safe-keeping,  until  at  length  the  accumulating 
discontent  of  those  whom  he  has  robbed,  and  the  ambition 
of  others  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  have  compelled  him  to 
flit  across  the  ocean,  and  spend  his  ill-gotten  accumulations 
in  those  forms  of  sensuous  vulgarity  which  represent  the 
chief  type  of  enjoyment  to  the  man  without  ideals. 

It  has  been  thus  over  and  over  again  in  the  Southern 
countries  with  the  Guzman  Blancos,  the  Castros,  and  the 
Zelayas  of  recent  years.  The  evil  they  have  done  has  had 
ramifications  moral,  social,  and  economic.  From  the  moral 
point  of  view,  the  example  has  been  held  out  to  other  un 
scrupulous  adventurers  to  follow  in  the  same  path  of 
spoliation,  government  by  force,  and  neglect  of  the  honest 
means  of  acquiring  wealth.  From  the  social  point  of  view, 
both  the  classes  and  the  masses  have  been  discouraged 
from  any  ambition  except  that  of  living  by  public  plunder. 
Long  years  of  tyranny  have  bred  a  fever  in  the  blood,  which 
can  only  be  allayed  by  other  years  of  quiet  discipline  in 
better  government.  From  the  economic  point  of  view,  there 
has  existed  practically  the  same  evil  as  that  of  absentee 
landlordism  —  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  been 
sucked  away  to  be  spent  in  vicious  and  unproductive  luxury 
in  a  foreign  land.  From  the  fact  of  robbery  of  the  rich 
by  the  tyrant  of  the  moment  has  come  also  to  the  capitalist 
complete  discouragement  from  the  creation  of  new  in 
dustries,  while  to  the  masses  has  come  the  dangerous  les 
son,  that  it  was  as  contemptible  as  it  was  useless  to  expend 
their  efforts  in  honest  labor,  when  they  could  profit  more  by 
joining  a  revolution  and  acquiring  a  military  or  civil  post.  ' 

On  every  hand  in  Nicaragua  are  evidences  of  former  years 
of  misgovernment  and  spoliation.  Roads  full  of  gullies, 
almost  impassable  except  by  ox-carts,  form  the  thorough 
fares  between  leading  cities.  A  large  producer  of  milk  for 
the  capital,  with  his  ranch  close  to  the  Lake  of  Managua, 
when  asked  why  he  did  not  send  in  his  product  by  a  steam- 
launch  instead  of  by  ox-carts,  replied  that  if  he  put  a 
launch  on  the  lake  it  would  be  seized  at  the  first  outbreak 
of  revolution,  either  by  the  government  or  the  revolution 
ists,  and  would  either  be  lost  entirely  to  the  owner  or  come 
back  in  too  dilapidated  a  condition  for  further  use.  The 
breeding  of  fine  horses  has  been  given  over  for  similar 
reasons — that  whenever  revolutionary  disturbances  break 
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out,  the  ranches  are  raided  and  the  horses  taken  for  the 
regular  army  or  that  of  the  revolutionists.  Even  with  the 
cattle  it  is  much  the  same.  A  marauding  band  of  troops 
will  kill  them  for  the  meat  and  leave  the  carcasses  for  the 
vultures. 

Such  money -making  opportunities  in  Nicaragua  as 
emerged  above  the  storm-clou'ded  horizon  of  civil  war  were 
seized  upon  by  President  Zelaya  and  his  followers  as 
sources  of  personal  profit.  Leases  of  the  liquor  and  tobacco 
industries  were  made,  at  small  compensation  to  the  govern 
ment,  to  joint-stock  companies,  in  which  the  President  of 
the  Republic  or  his  dummy  held  big  blocks  of  shares.  The 
railway  was  leased  to  a  separate  company,  which  created 
a  paper  capital  of  $1,200,000  without  the  investment  of  a 
penny,  and  handed  over  about  a  third  of  the  shares  to 
the  public-spirited  President  who  had  granted  the  lease. 
Many  minor  monopolies  were  handled  in  the  same  manner. 
Special  piers  were  authorized  at  certain  ports,  which  im 
porters  were  compelled  to  use,  in  order  that  heavy  wharf 
charges  might  be  divided  up  between  the  original  promoters 
and  the  powers  at  the  capital.  When  some  of  the  merchants 
at  Bluefields,  many  of  whom  are  Americans,  asked  for  a 
revision  of  the  tariff  upon  certain  necessaries  of  life,  the 
dictator  politely  intimated  that  he  had  little  use  for  for 
eigners,  and  that  there  were  plenty  of  steamers  leaving 
Bluefields  which  they  could  take  if  they  did  not  like  the  gov 
ernment.  He  graciously  condescended,  however,  to  promise 
a  revision,  which,  when  it  reached  Bluefields,  proved  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  grim  joke — duties  being  reduced  on  a 
short  list  of  such  vital  necessities  as  castor  oil  and  pepper, 
without  touching  important  articles  of  large  importation. 

Government  like  this  in  the  Southern  countries  has  rested 
upon  force,  and  a  force  which  was  not  exercised  with  skil 
ful  tact  by  the  gloved  hand,  as  in  the  Rome  of  Augustus 
or  the  Antonines,  but  with  the  crude  brutality  of  the  tyrant 
who  every  moment  fears  assassination  by  the  husband  he 
has  wronged  or  rebellion  by  the  rival  who  envies  his  power 
and  opportunities.  The  power  of  President  Zelaya,  who  gov 
erned  Nicaragua  from  1893  to  1909,  rested  upon  the  loyalty 
of  the  soldiers.  A  few  hundred  in  each  of  the  leading 
cities  were  enough  to  maintain  his  authority  in  the  absence 
of  organization  and  monetary  help  to  his  opponents  from 
abroad.  Even  under  the  present  more  lenient  government 
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of  President  Diaz,  the  fixed  bayonet  and  the  loaded  musket 
are  necessary  badges  of  authority  and  order.  A  garrison 
looks  down  upon  the  capital,  Managua,  with  loaded  machine- 
guns  ready  to  fire  at  a  moment's  notice  upon  the  thoughtless 
villager  or  tourist  who  comes  too  near  them  after  dark 
without  a  password.  The  fever  of  militarism  in  its  crudest 
and  most  wasteful  form  has  been  infused  into  the  blood  by 
years  of  tyranny  and  disorder.  Although  the  Nicaraguan 
army  has  been  reduced  to  1,600  men,  the  rattle  of  drums, 
the  parade  of  detachments  through  the  streets,  and  the 
presence  until  recently  of  files  of  soldiers  at  the  Govern^ 
ment  Palaces  indicate  how  completeley  government  rests 
upon  force. 

Since  the  American  intervention  against  Zelaya  in  1909 
some  of  these  visible  symbols  of  military  rule  have  been 
disappearing  under  the  helpful  suggestions  of  Mr.  Gunther, 
the  brilliant  young  American  who  was  until  recently  Charge 
d 'Affaires  at  Managua,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  Presi 
dent  Diaz  and  General  Luis  Mena,  the  Minister  of  War. 
The  rifle  -  slots  with  which  Zelaya  perforated  the  heavy 
cement  walls  of 'his  fortress  at  the  Campo  de  Marte,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Managua,  have  been  filled  up.  Policemen  are 
being  substituted  for  soldiers  about  the  public  buildings, 
and  the  citizens  of  Grenada  are  urging  the  abandonment 
of  the  barracks  in  the  heart  of  the  city  which  form  the  hate 
ful  symbol  of  Zelaya 's  long  tyranny.  But  these  things 
can  only  be  done  with  safety  under  the  friendly  influence 
of  America.  Every  one  knows  that  neither  the  authority 
of  President  Diaz  nor  that  of  any  one  who  might  be  chosen 
in  his  place  would  endure  for  a  week,  nnassailed  by  the 
plotters  of  revolution,  if  it  was  not  supported  by  force 
visible  and  tangible  or  by  the  overshadowing  power  of  the 
United  States. 

Men  who  opposed  Zelaya  were  robbed  of  their  property 
and  driven  into  exile.  The  power  of  the  love  of  home,  how 
ever,  and  the  disposition  to  labor  and  save  even  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions,  were  well  illustrated  by  the  his 
tory  of  the  city  of  Grenada  during  these  years  of  terror. 
One  of  the  most  prosperous  commercial  cities  of  Nicaragua, 
the  heir  of  a  long  line  of  Spanish  history  and  traditions, 
Grenada  was  called  by  Zelaya  the  "  rebellious  city  "  and 
the  "  accursed  city."  Again  and  again,  when  he  needed 
money,  a  notice  went  to  a  Grenada  merchant,  a  member  of 
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one  of  the  few  old  families  who  are  the  center  of  the  city's 
life,  that  he  must  produce  50,000  or  100,000  pesos  within 
two  or  three  days.  On  some  occasions  the  demand  was 
enforced  by  a  cordon  of  soldiers  directed  to  prevent  ingress 
or  egress  from  the  house  or  the  delivery  of  food  until 
the  demand  was  complied  with.  One  of  Zelaya 's  last  of 
ficial  decrees  (September  17,  1909),  frankly  announcing  a 
forced  loan  of  1,000,000  pesos  by  its  name  (imprestito 
fuerza),  allotted  400,000  pesos  to  the  Department  of  Grena 
da,  and  only  100,000  to  each  of  the  other  two  chief  depart 
ments — Managua,  the  capital,  and  Leon,  where  the  par 
tisans  of  Zelaya  predominated.  By  Article  3  of  this  decree 
the  civil  head  of  the  city  was  instructed  to  notify  the 
"  lenders  "  of  their  allotment  within  four  days,  and  by 
Article  4  to  require  them  to  pay  in  half  their  quota  within 
three  days  and  the  other  half  within  eight  days  more. 

When  the  citizens  of  Grenada  refused  to  make  Zelaya 
honorary  president  of  their  best  club,  he  broke  up  the  club 
and  confiscated  its  house.  When  they  held  a  masked  ball, 
his  soldiers  dispersed  the  merry-makers  at  the  point  of  the 
pistol.  When  the  city  showed  undue  signs  of  prosperity, 
he  tore  up  the  tramway.  No  wonder  that  in  Grenada  and 
elsewhere  exist  sickness  of  heart  and  weariness  of  spirit 
over  the  possibility  of  these  recurring  reigns  of  terrorism, 
and  the  hope,  often  openly  expressed,  that  American  influ 
ence  may  be  exercised,  in  some  such  form  as  that  exercised 
over  Cuba  under  the  Platt  Amendment,  in  order  that  the 
long-stunted  flowers  of  peace  and  order  may  thrive  and 
blossom. 

The  United  States  and  European  countries  are  not  free 
from  exploitation  and  dishonest  government.  But  one  of 
the  great  differences  between  these  advanced  commercial 
countries  and  those  of  the  South  is,  that  in  the  Northern 
countries  the  enormous  productive  power  of  organized  in 
dustry  makes  an  occasional  injustice  on  the  part  of  the 
capitalist  or  government,  a  negligible  factor  in  the  progress 
of  the  country.  Even  the  millions  which  are  poured  out 
for  military  and  naval  purposes  in  the  Northern  countries 
are  only  the  small  tribute  which  productive  industry  pays 
for  protection;  in  the  South  they  are  the  be-all  and  end-all 
of  those  who  rely  upon  force  to  consummate  their  ends. 
Where  a  laborer  can  earn  only  a  few  cents  a  day,  and  has 
no  inducement  to  work  except  precariously,  he  has  little 
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for  paying  tribute  to  the  higher  powers.  To  take  from  him 
much  of  what  he  has  brings  him  close  to  the  margin  of 
starvation.  Measured  by  the  standards  of  the  Northern 
countries,  the  monetary  acquisitions  of  a  Castro  or  a 
Zelaya,  which  they  have  taken  out  of  the  country,  are 
insignificant;  but  in  the  Northern  countries  the  evolution 
of  eight  centuries  of  civilization  has  given  the  assurance 
that,  in  spite  of  occasional  wrongs  or  a  heavy  burden  of 
taxation,  there  exist  security  of  property,  the  right  of  un 
interrupted  labor  and  saving,  and  protection  for  life,  lib 
erty,  and  freedom  of  contract  under  the  aegis  of  law.  In 
the  Northern  countries  the  great  amounts  taken  by  taxation 
are  given  back  to  the  people  in  improved  roads,  deepened 
harbors,  postal  facilities,  pure  water  supplies,  systems  of 
drainage,  hospitals,  schools,  police  and  sanitary  protection, 
and  even  insurance  against  poverty  in  old  age.  In  those 
Southern  countries  which  have  submitted  to  tyrannies  like 
that  of  Zelaya,  roads  go  unimproved,  harbors  are  closed  by 
the  silting  of  the  river  sands  over  the  bars,  railways  fall 
out  of  repair,  the  post-office  and  the  telegraph  languish  un 
der  incompetent  administration,  and  drainage  and  sanitary 
precautions  are  almost  unknown. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  under  governments  like  these 
national  bankruptcy,  the  wreckage  of  currency  systems,  the 
violation  of  public  faith,  and  shattered  national  credit  have 
been  the  rule.  In  such  a  condition  Nicaragua  found  herself 
when  at  last  Zelaya  surrendered  his  power.  Many  Amer 
icans  probably  rubbed  their  eyes  with  astonishment  when 
they  read  the  note  addressed  by  Secretary  Knox  to  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  on  December  1,  1909,  after  the 
murder  of  the  two  Americans,  Cannon  and  Groce,  by 
Zelaya 's  soldiers.  The  murdered  men  were  more  or  less 
adventurers  who  took  the  chances  of  their  calling,  but 
Zelaya 's  long  reign  of  tyranny  had  at  last  come  to  be  un 
derstood  in  its  true  colors  at  Washington  and  in  the  cabinets 
of  Europe.  Petty  insults  to  the  American  Legation  had 
been  increasing  in  frequency.  The  mail  of  the  Legation 
was  opened  and  held  back;  telegrams  were  deliberately 
altered;  fines  were  imposed  upon  men  wearing  buttons 
bearing  the  American  flag;  and  upon  the  news  of  the  elec 
tion  of  President  Taft  in  1908,  a  party  of  Americans  and 
Nicaraguans  who  met  to  celebrate  the  event  was  broken  up, 
and  its  chief  Nicaraguan  members  were  subjected  to  jail 
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and  torture.  Minister  Coolidge  a  few  days  later  threw  up 
his  commission,  declaring  that  it  was  "  consistent  with 
neither  the  dignity  nor  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
to  maintain  a  representative  "  in  such  a  land,  where  the 
only  rule  was  that  of  force. 

Still  the  patient  "  mules  "  of  the  North — the  pet  name 
for  Americans  among  their  enemies  in  Central  America — 
were  silently  submissive.  But  upon  the  organization  of  a 
strong  revolutionary  movement  on  the  East  Coast,  Secre 
tary  Knox  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  aid  the  Nicaraguan 
people  by  at  least  refusing  longer  recognition  of  the  tyrant. 
Sending  his  passports  to  Felipe  Rodriguez,  the  Nica 
raguan  representative  in  Washington,  he  advised  him  that 
it  was  "  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  under  the 
regime  of  President  Zelaya  republican  institutions  have 
ceased  in  Nicaragua  to  exist  except  in  name;  that  public 
opinion  and  the  press  have  been  throttled;  and  that  prison 
has  been  the  reward  of  any  tendency  to  real  patriotism." 
Upon  receipt  of  news  of  this  note  Zelaya  realized  at  last 
that  his  day  was  over.  He  knew  that  his  few  thousand  ill- 
disciplined  and  poorly  equipped  native  soldiers  could  make 
no  stand  against  the  jackies  from  American  war-ships  if 
they  landed  at  Corinto,  and  that  their  path  to  the  capital 
was  likely  to  be  a  prolonged  ovation  from  a  liberated  peo 
ple.  Fearing  assassination  by  his  enemies,  he  took  a  special 
train  at  an  obscure  station  outside  Managua,  slunk  away 
to  the  seaport,  and  was  there  received  by  the  officers  of  a 
Mexican  gunboat,  sent  by  his  sympathetic  fellow-ruler  who 
was  so  soon  to  follow  him  into  political  oblivion. 

It  was  following  these  events  that  the  United  States  felt 
justified  in  extending  advice  to  the  new  government  of 
Nicaragua  to  enter  upon  a  policy  of  financial  and  political 
rehabilitation.  Ultimately  this  advice  was  accepted. 
Zelaya  turned  over  the  Presidency  to  a  former  friend,  Dr. 
Madriz,  but  his  government  was  short-lived.  General 
Estrada  succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  but  an  attempt  on 
his  part  in  May,  1911,  to  undermine  the  power  of  General 
Mena,  his  Minister  of  War,  resulted  in  another  change  of 
government.  Mena  had  command  of  the  troops  whose 
menacing  machine-guns  looked  down  upon  the  city  of 
Managua,  In  a  moment  when  he  was  away  from  the 
barracks,  President  Estrada  put  him  under  arrest  and 
directed  the  soldiers  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  accept  a 
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new  commander.  The  soldiers  remained  loyal  to  Mena, 
and  upon  this  news  Estrada  followed  the  course  of  so  many 
of  his  predecessors  in  seeking  safety  across  the  frontier. 
General  Mena,  however,  did  not  insist  upon  the  Presidency. 
His  friend,  Adolfo  Diaz,  took  the  position  and  left  Mena  at 
his  post  as  Minister  of  War. 

Senor  Diaz  is  a  young  man,  trained  in  mercantile  enter 
prises  at  Bluefields  on  the  East  Coast,  where  he  has  imbibed 
American  ideas  of  the  value  of  order  and  business  enter 
prise.  General  Mena,  of  stature  much  above  the  ordinary 
in  Nicaragua,  bluff,  sturdy,  reticent,  combines  with  many  of 
the  traditions  of  the  soldier  an  insight  into  the  real  needs 
of  his  country  which  has  made  him  a  resolute  friend  of 
the  American  loan.  Upon  his  adherence  to  this  attitude, 
in  spite  perhaps  of  some  sacrifices  of  popularity  and  of 
personal  following,  and  upon  similar  loyalty  by  the  big 
business  interests  of  Grenada  and  Leon,  rests  in  a  large 
measure  the  immediate  future  of  Nicaragua. 

Even  before  the  fall  of  Estrada,  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  had  asked  the  United  States  to  designate  a 
competent  specialist  to  investigate  its  financial  affairs  and 
arrange  for  a  loan  to  extinguish  its  debts  and  to  meet  ac 
cumulating  claims.  The  delicate  mission  of  reconciling 
political  jealousies  fell  upon  Thomas  C.  Dawson,  of  long 
experience  as  an  American  diplomat  in  Latin  America,  and 
the  study  of  the  financial  problem  upon  Mr.  Ernest  H. 
Wands,  an  expert  of  much  experience  in  Latin- American 
affairs.  The  Government  asked  also  that  the  currency 
standard  should  be  lifted  from  the  quicksand  of  paper  which 
had  been  issued  by  all  the  governments  since  1893  and  put 
upon  a  stable  basis.  Inevitably  the  arrangement  suggested 
itself  which  has  been  so  successful  in  San  Domingo — that 
a  loan  should  be  made  by  American  bankers  to  the  Republic, 
secured  by  the  direct  collection  of  the  customs.  Such  a  loan 
has  been  offered  by  two  well-known  banking-houses  of 
New  York.  The  total  of  the  loan,  if  original  plans  are 
carried  to  completion,  will  be  about  $15,000,000.  Of  this 
amount  several  millions  will  go  to  extinguishing  old  obliga 
tions,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  about  $1,500,000  to  the 
establishment  of  a  bank  and  the  reform  of  the  currency, 
and  the  remainder  to  building  railways  and  developing  the 
rich  natural  resources  of  this  long-suffering  country.  Al 
ready  the  amount  required  for  giving  stability  to  the  cur- 
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rency  kas  been  advanced,  and  Nicaragua  will  soon  be  on  an 
effective  gold  basis. 

At  present  a  single  railroad  about  115  miles  in  length 
runs  from  Corinto,  on  the  coast,  to  Grenada,  close  by  the 
Lake  of  Nicaragua.  The  coffee  plantations  in  the  higher 
districts,  the  gold  mines  of  the  East  Coast,  the  rubber 
forests,  the  banana  plantations,  and  the  great  expanses  of 
hard  woods  are  practically  untapped  by  railroad  com 
munication  or  even  by  good  roads.  With  stable  government 
and  a  sound  currency,  foreign  capital  is  likely  to  flow  into 
Nicaragua  in  the  same  manner  that  it  has  flowed  into  Costa 
Eica  under  the  encouragement  of  the  United  Fruit  Company 
and  other  American  and  European  enterprises.  Great  is 
the  contrast  between  economic  and  social  conditions  in 
Costa  Rica,  with  those  of  Nicaragua,  her  northern  neigh 
bor.  In  Costa  Rica  good  roads,  the  improvement  of  harbors, 
reasonably  adequate  banking  facilities,  the  steady  employ 
ment  of  labor,  the  continuous  sovereignty  of  law  and  order, 
and  the  contentment  of  the  people  are  the  fruits  of  good 
government  and  the  encouragement  of  foreign  enterprise. 

In  Nicaragua,  after  nearly  a  generation  of  misgovern- 
ment,  protection  against  enemies  of  peace  at  home  can 
come  only  under  the  advice  and  support  of  America. 
Otherwise,  however  good  a  single  government  may  be,  it 
must  maintain  itself  by  force,  and  is  likely  to  be  at  any 
moment  the  victim  of  a  greater  force,  promising  greater 
rewards  in  spoliation  and  dishonest  opportunity  to  its  fol 
lowers.  It  is  the  cry  of  those  who  love  peace,  order,  and 
safety  for  property,  liberty,  and  life  which  rises  loudest 
for  the  assistance  and  support  of  the  United  States  in  main 
taining  good  government.  To  the  great  Republic  whose 
power  is  symbolized  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  they  utter 
in  effect,  the  prayer  of  Horace  to  Augustus  after  he  had 
brought  peace  to  the  blood- weary  Roman  world: 

"  When  you  are  here  the  ox  plods  up  and  down  the  fields  in  safety  ; 
Ceres  and  bounteous  blessing  cheer  our  farms;  our  sailors  speed  o'er  seas 
that  know  no  fear  of  pirates;  credit  is  unimpaired;  no  foul  adulteries 
stain  the  home;  punishment  follows  hard  on  crime.  .  .  .  Each  man  closes 
a  day  of  peace  on  his  native  hills,  trains  his  vines  to  the  widowed  trees, 
and  home  returning,  light  of  heart,  quaffs  his  wine  and  ends  the  feast 
frith  blessings  on  thee  as  a  god  indeed." 

CHARLES  A.  COKA.NT. 
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IN  military  activities,  the  question  of  the  utilization  of 
the  armed  forces  is  the  most  critical  and  the  most  vital  that 
confronts  a  nation.  It  is  the  final  stage  of  a  progress  which 
begins  with  the  drill-ground,  where  the  raw  recruit  is  fash 
ioned  into  the  finished  soldier,  and  with  the  workshops 
where  crude  material  is  converted  into  weapons  of  war. 
Utilization  presupposes  all  the  successive  processes  of 
organization  and  equipment;  whereby,  step  by  step,  out  of 
individual  men  are  built  up  huge  military  units,  army  and 
army  corps,  battle  fleet  and  battle-ship,  as  individual  in 
their  power  of  intelligent  corporate  action  as  is  the  one  man 
in  his  single  existence.  Thus,  assuming  the  foundations 
upon  which  action  rests,  the  directing  authority  dismisses 
them  out  of  mind,  concentrating  attention  purely  upon  the 
problem  how  best  to  use  those  entities  which  organization 
and  equipment  have  supplied.  It  is  to  a  similar  concentra 
tion  I  would  here  invite  readers,  asking  them  also  to  dismiss 
from  their  minds,  as  not  under  consideration,  all  thought 
of  the  material  of  war,  of  the  antecedent  processes  by  which 
a  national  fleet,  or  national  army,  is  built  up;  to  accept 
each  and  both  as  being  ready,  with  only  the  one  question 
remaining:  how  they,  or  either  of  them,  is  to  be  used  to  the 
best  advantage  in  war? 

The  methods  by  which  this  result  is  to  be  reached  are 
divided  naturally  under  three  heads.  These,  in  the  order 
of  time  sequence,  are  Movement,  Strategy,  and  Tactics.  The 
first  of  these  comprises  not  only  motion,  but  all  the  disposi 
tions  for  marches  and  transportation  of  supplies  which 
make  possible  the  transference  of  armies  over  ground,  in 
advance  or  in  retreat.  This  function  of  moving  armies  and 
their  trains  has  received  the  technical  name,  Logistics. 
Various  derivations  have  been  assigned  for  this  term;  the 
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one  now  generally  accepted  is  from  a  Greek  word,  the  root 
idea  of  which  is  "  calculation. "  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enlarge  upon  the  complications  of  detail  involved  in  moving 
huge  bodies  of  men,  with  their  supply-trains,  by  calculated 
progress,  stage  by  stage;  including  each  day's  march,  each 
day's  halt,  each  day's  meals,  over  roads  in  any  case  relative 
ly  narrow.  All  this  may  be  assumed,  or  left  to  the  imag 
ination.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  the  special  char 
acteristic  of  this  class  of  operations  is  Movement,  pure  and 
simple.  The  movement,  it  is  true,  is  minutely  organized 
in  many  intricate  particulars,  and  therefore  is  truly  a  work 
of  military  art;  but  withal  it  is  not  accompanied  by  those 
particular  directive  ideas  which  in  Strategy  and  Tactics 
make  movement  subordinate  to  action,  in  which  movement 
is  in  itself  merely  contributory.  In  short,  in  Logistics 
movement  is  the  principal ;  whereas  in  Strategy  and  Tactics 
it  is  only  an  agent. 

In  sea  warfare  the  analogue  of  Logistics  is  found,  but 
much  simplified  in  conception  by  that  quality  which  is 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  sea  forces  —  mobility. 
Mobility  facilitates  supply,  as  it  does  the  movement  of  the 
fleet  itself.  The  narrow  strip  of  marching*  surf  ace  afforded 
even  by  the  greatest  highways  is  superseded  by  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  deep.  The  ocean  presents  no  natural  impedi 
ments,  few  obstacles.  Each  ship  carries  stores  for  weeks; 
and  at  night  there  is  no  halt,  no  wait  for  food-supplies. 
The  vessels  move  straight  on  for  their  goal  with  unwearied 
crews.  The  necessary  train  of  supply-ships,  repair-vessels, 
colliers,  all  have  mobility  like  to  that  of  the  fleet  itself.  But 
there  remains  a  counterbalancing  factor  affecting  the  ques 
tion  of  sea  logistics :  that  of  sustained  movement  and  main 
tenance  during  a  campaign.  Fleets  more  often  than  not 
operate  remote  from  home.  Consequently,  the  chief  items 
of  supply  must  traverse  long  sea  distances,  under  conditions 
of  exposure  exceeding  the  corresponding  chain  of  supplies 
of  an  army,  which  in  their  approach  are  secured  in  large 
measure  by  the  interposition  of  the  army  itself  between 
them  and  the  enemy;  a  safeguard  expressively  phrased  in 
the  words  "  covering  the  communications."  In  such  case 
land  communications  may  suffer  by  a  raid,  unexpectedly 
and  momentarily;  but  raids  by  land  are  restricted  in  time 
and  space  by  the  imperfect  mobility  inherent  in  land  condi 
tions,  whereas  the  mobility  which  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
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water  makes  sea  communications  much  more  liable  to  suc 
cessful  harassment. 

It  will  be  recognized,  therefore,  that  the  determining  the 
places  of  rendezvous  for  coal  and  other  supplies,  the  pro 
tection  of  the  routes,  the  whole  question  of  keeping  the  holds 
and  coal-bunkers  full,  and  the  several  ships  in  best  steam 
ing  condition,  is  a  big  administrative  calculation  and  co 
ordination,  which  is  an  instance  of  Logistics  because  it 
directly  affects  the  fleet's  power  of  action.  Nelson,  by  dili 
gent  watchfulness,  always  during  his  last  great  campaign 
had  his  ships  stored  full  for  three  months ;  usually  for  five. 
That  is,  the  movement  of  his  fleet  wherever  he  would  was 
assured  for  those  periods.  Wroie  a  contemporary  to  him : 

"  You  have  extended  the  powers  of  human  action.  After  an  unremit 
ting  cruise  of  two  long  years  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  to  have  proceeded, 
without  going  into  port,  to  Alexandria  (in  Egypt),  from  Alexandria  to 
the  West  Indies,  from  the  West  Indies  back  again  to  Gibraltar;  to  have 
kept  your  ships  afloat,  your  rigging  standing,  and  your  crews  in  health 
and  spirits,  is  an  effort  such  as  never  was  realized  in  former  times.  You 
have  protected  us  for  two  long  years,  and  you  saved  the  West  Indies 
by  only  a  few  days." 

This  was  an  achievement  of  Logistics,  of  Movement  con 
stant  and  unimpaired,  because  of  diligent  prevision.  No 
fighting;  yet  it  underlay  Trafalgar. 

Yet  it  is  very  different  from  Trafalgar,  which  illustrates 
Tactics;  different  also  from  the  various  movements  of  the 
British  and  hostile  fleets  in  the  half-year  before  Trafalgar, 
in  which  there  was  abundance  of  motion  directed  toward 
specific  points  and  with  specific  aims,  covering  both  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.  These  specific  aims  are 
known  as  Strategy;  the  movement  of  ships  in  furthering 
them^was  merely  a  contributory  agent,  which  resulted  in 
bringing  the  fleet  to  the  scene  of  action.  In  like  manner 
the  movement  of  the  ships  in  the  battle  was  merely  con 
tributory,  to  carry  out  the  tactical  conception  of  the  method 
of  attack. 

From  the  outline  sketch  of  Logistics  here  presented  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  an  immense  administrative  function,  cover 
ing  many  details  and  requiring  much  system  and  prevision, 
justifying  the  derivation  from  "  calculation."  In  manage 
ment,  however,  it  is  somewhat  deliberate,  and  should  fall 
mainly  upon  men  subordinate  in  office  to  those  who  guide 
the  great  military  conceptions  of  strategy  and  tactics.  This 
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is  dwelt  upon  first,  because,  while  as  vital  to  military  success 
as  daily  food  is  to  daily  work,  yet,  like  food,  it  is  not  the 
work.  In  this  paper  attention  is  to  fasten  upon  the 
work.  Like  organization  and  equipment,  logistics  underlies 
achievement ;  but  while  nearer  the  field  of  battle  than  these 
are,  and  coincident  and  contemporary  with  the  action  of  the 
field,  it  yet  is  not,  so  to  say,  on  the  fighting-line,  nor  has  it 
to  do  with  the  direction  of  those  movements  upon  which 
success  and  victory  immediately  hinge. 

Evidently  the  management  of  such  a  system  of  move 
ment  and  supply  requires  much  experience,  and  also 
that  training  or  instruction  which  in  most  professions 
precedes  experience  and  facilitates  its  acquisition.  Simi 
larly,  training  and  experience  are  requisite  in  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  the  art  of  war:  Strategy  and  Tactics. 
And  it  is  to  be  noted  closely,  as  well  as  clearly,  that  the 
object  of  training  and  instruction  is  not  merely  to  mould  the 
individual,  but  to  impress  upon  each  a  common  type,  not 
of  action  only,  but  of  the  mental  and  moral  processes  which 
determine  action;  so  that  within  a  pretty  wide  range  there 
will  be  in  a  school  of  officers  a  certain  homogeneousness  of 
intellectual  equipment  and  conviction,  which  will  tend  to 
cause  likeness  of  impulse  and  of  conduct  under  any  set  of 
given  conditions.  The  formation  of  a  similar  habit  of 
thought,  and  of  assurance  as  to  the  right  thing  to  do  under 
particular  circumstances,  reinforces  strongly  the  power  of 
co-operation  which  is  the  essential  factor  in  military  opera 
tions.  Combination  and  concentration,  two  leading  ideas 
and  objects  in  war,  both  indicate  unity  of  energy  produced 
by  the  harmonious  working  together  —  co-operation  —  of 
many  parts. 

Obviously  such  harmony  is  not  best  when  merely  me 
chanical,  for  machinery  is  easily  deranged  in  presence  of 
the  unexpected.  It  is  the  inspiration  of  common  purpose 
and  common  understanding,  which,  when  the  unexpected 
occurs,  supplies  the  guiding  thought  to  meet  the  new  condi 
tions  and  bend  them  to  the  common  end.  If  this  condition 
be  adequately  attained,  the  mind  of  the  commander-in-chief 
will  be  omnipresent  throughout  his  command;  the  most  un 
expected  circumstances  will  be  dealt  with  by  his  subordinates 
in  his  spirit  as  surely  as  though  he  were  present  bodily. 
It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  such  a  result. 
The  captains  of  individual  battle-ships,  the  commanders  of 
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the  several  corps  of  an  army,  have  it  in  them  to  make  01 
to  mar  the  purposes  of  the  commander-in-chief ;  not  by  dis 
affection,  but  by  lack  of  comprehension.  Lord  Howe's  en 
tire  plan  of  battle  in  1794  was  thus  wrecked,  as  was 
Rodney's  on  an  earlier  occasion,  by  incapacity  which 
previous  training  should  have  obviated.  In  land  warfare, 
the  twin  battles  of  Gravelotte  and  St.  Privat,  in  the  Franco- 
German  War,  gave  illustration,  one  of  a  subordinate  fully 
comprehending  and  consequently  not  only  executing  his 
general's  full  conception,  but  developing  it  even  further  as 
opportunity  arose;  whereas  the  other,  by  failure  to  compre 
hend,  effected  only  confusion  and  disorder,  without  result. 

It  is  to  supply  such  common  understanding  and  inspira 
tion  that  War  Colleges  have  been  instituted.  Those  who 
receive  the  training  go  forth  imbued  with  a  common  mode 
of  thought,  which  latterly  has  received  the  name  of  Doctrine. 
There  is  about  this  word  a  suggestion  of  pedantry  which 
impels  to  a  justification  for  the  use  of  it.  In  military  opera 
tions  Doctrine,  if  not  given  the  name,  has  alw'ays  existed. 
When  Nelson  took  his  first  independent  command,  three 
months  before  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  he  summoned  his  cap 
tains  frequently  on  board  his  own  ship,  where  he  explained 
to  them  his  proposed  methods  of  action  under  many  possible 
conditions.  This  was  his  Doctrine.  When  the  battle  came 
off,  each  captain  understood  what  he  was  to  do,  and  what  the 
others  were  to  do;  and  that  not  mechanically,  but  with  a 
general  idea,  applicable  to  all  probable  circumstances.  "  I 
should  never  have  dared  to  attack  as  I  did  without  knowing 
the  men,  but  I  was  sure  each  would  find  a  hole  to  creep  in 
at."  Each  captain  was  possessed  with  the  spirit  and  under 
standing  of  Nelson  himself. 

In  like  manner  before  Trafalgar,  the  Nelson  touch  of 
which  he  spoke  exultingly  was  the  Nelson  doctrine,  imparted 
to  the  captains  severally  and  collectively.  Collingwood  's 
impatient  remark  when  Nelson  made  his  famous  last  signal, 
"  I  wish  Nelson  would  stop  signaling,  for  we  all  know  what 
we  have  to  do,"  is  an  affirmation  of  "  doctrine  "  understood. 
An  imperfect  comprehension  of  Rodney's  doctrine,  by  the 
captain  whose  ship  was  the  pivot  of  the  operation,  lost  the 
admiral  what  he  considered  the  greatest  opportunity  of  his 
life.  The  absence  of  "  doctrine  "  is  shown  by  his  words 
subsequently : 

"  I  gave  public  notice  that  I  expected  implicit  obedience  to  every  signal 
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made.  My  eye  on  them  had  more  dread  than  the  enemy's  fire,  and  they 
knew  it  would  be  fatal.  In  spite  of  themselves  I  taught  them  to  be  what 
they  had  never  been  before — officers." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  eye  of  the  admiral  had  to  be 
everywhere,  just  because  there  was  among  the  officers  no 
spirit  of  doctrine  on  which  he  could  rely. 

The  French  word  doctrinaire,  fully  adopted  into  English, 
gives  warning  of  the  danger  that  attends  doctrine ;  a  danger 
to  which  all  useful  conceptions  are  liable.  The  danger  is 
that  of  exaggerating  the  letter  above  the  spirit ;  of  becoming 
mechanical  instead  of  discriminating.  This  danger  inheres 
especially  in — indeed,  is  inseparable  from — the  attempt  to 
multiply  definition  and  to  exaggerate  precision ;  the  attempt 
to  make  a  subordinate  a  machine  working  on  fixed  lines,  in 
stead  of  an  intelligent  agent,  imbued  with  principles  of 
action,  understanding  the  general  character,  not  only  of  his 
own  movement,  but  of  the  whole  operation  of  which  he  forms 
part;  capable,  therefore,  of  modifying  action  correctly  to 
suit  circumstances.  "  When  I  tell  Lord  Howe  to  do  any 
thing,  "  wrote  his  senior,  "  he  never  asks  how  it  is  to  be 
done,  but  goes  and  does  it."  This  illustrates  the  proper 
relation  of  a  superior  to  a  subordinate.  It  is  not  only 
generous,  but  sagacious.  Hence,  in  the  instruction  of 
war  colleges,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  formulation  of 
orders;  in  that  particular  respect  that  while  they  are  to 
convey  lucidly  to  the  subordinate  the  general  aim  of  the 
operation,  and  his  own  specific  share,  with  such  collateral 
factors  as  are  necessary  for  his  understanding  of  the  situa 
tion,  the  guidance  is  left  in  his  hands.  He  is  to  be  told  what 
is  to  be  done,  not  hampered  with  directions  how  to  do  it; 
because  the  "  how  "  may  not  fit  a  condition  he  finds  before 
him,  but  even  more  because  his  own  power  of  independent 
initiative  is  too  valuable  a  military  asset  to  be  so  repressed. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  existence  of  a  doctrine, 
among  seamen  not  usually  suspected  of  theorizing  but  con 
sidered  specifically  practical,  is  found  two  hundred  years 
ago  in  the  express  order  of  the  British  Fighting  Instructions 
that  an  attacking  fleet  was  first  to  form  on  a  line  parallel 
with  the  enemy,  and  then  to  steer  down  upon  him,  all  ships 
together;  the  van  to  engage  the  enemy's  van,  the  center  the 
center,  the  rear  the  rear.  It  was  a  very  bad  doctrine ;  not 
least  bad  in  that  it  took  all  discretion  away  from  every  one. 
The  one  saving  clause — unexpressed— was  that  a  man  who 
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lights  will  always  be  approved.  Contrast  this  with  Nelson 
at  St.  Vincent.  It  is  true  he  had  received  no  doctrine  from 
his  commander-in-chief,  but  he  had  the  equivalent — he  per 
ceived  his  senior's  plan;  and,  seeing  it  about  to  fail,  he  broke 
out  of  the  order  and  thwarted  the  enemy's  attempt.  Bril 
liant  as  this  was  in  an  exceptional  man,  it  is  much  better 
that  the  average  man  should  be  equipped  with  the  under 
standing  which  would  reach  the  same  result  through  com 
prehension.  Collingwood,  a  distinguished  example  of  the 
average  man,  was  on  this  occasion  close  behind  Nelson,  in 
the  order  most  favorably  situated  to  imitate  him;  but  he 
had  no  doctrine  by  which  to  overpass  the  signals. 

It  seems  self-evident  that  if  a  doctrine,  as  described,  is 
to  be  valid  to  the  ends  of  a  common  spirit  and  to  foster 
individual  power  of  initiative  on  certain  broad  common 
lines,  it  must  be  not  only  a  general  principle,  or  set  of  such 
principles,  but  must  be  assimilated  mentally  through 
numerous  illustrations.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  based 
en  antecedent  experience.  Formulated  principles,  however 
excellent,  are  by  themselves  too  abstract  to  sustain  con 
vinced  allegiance;  the  reasons  for  them,  as  manifested  in 
concrete  cases,  are  an  imperative  part  of  the  process 
through  which  they  really  enter  the  mind  and  possess  the 
will.  On  this  account  the  study  of  military  history  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  sound  military  conclusions  and  prac 
tice,  and  therefore  is  the  basis,  the  corner-stone,  upon 
which  the  instruction  of  a  War  College  rests.  Historical 
occurrences,  analyzed  and  critically  studied,  have  been  the 
curriculum  through  which  great  captains  have  trained  their 
natural  capacity  for  supreme  command.  They  correspond 
to  the  legal  cases  and  precedents  which  embody  and  illus 
trate  principles,  and  so  govern  judicial  decision. 

It  is  evident  on  consideration  that  military  precedents 
derived  from  history  are  chiefly  valuable  as  embodying 
principles,  which  are  to  be  elicited  and  then  to  be  applied 
in  circumstances  often  very  different.  They  are  not  mere 
models  for  a  copyist.  Two  battles  will  rarely  be  fought  on 
the  same  ground;  and  were  the  ground  the  same,  the  con 
stitution  and  numbers  of  the  opposing  forces  will  vary.  A 
leading  feature  in  War  College  instruction,  therefore,  neces 
sarily  is  the  constitution  of  new  cases,  problems,  hypo 
thetical  but  probable,  to  the  solution  of  which  are  to  be 
applied  the  principles  derived  from  military  history.  The 
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Applicatory  System,  as  it  is  fitly  called,  is  thus  the  super 
structure;  raised  upon  the  basis  of  experience  as  embodied 
in  historical  military  events.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
system,  though  artificial,  reproduces  closely  the  conditions 
under  which  military  decisions  have  to  be  reached  in  actual 
war.  Each  situation  that  arises  in  the  course  of  a  campaign 
is  a  new  case,  to  which  the  commander-in-chief  applies  con 
siderations  derived  from  his  own  experience,  or  from  his 
knowledge  of  history.  It  is  not  meant  that  these  applicatory 
processes  in  the  field  are  always  conscious  efforts  of  mem 
ory,  although  Napoleon  has  said  that  on  the  field  of  battle 
the  happiest  inspiration  is  often  only  a  recollection.  The 
exercise  of  the  functions  of  a  trained  mind  is  instinctive, 
as  well  in  such  recollection  as  Napoleon  cited  as  in  decisions 
which  seem  wholly  personal.  Said  the  great  Austrian  gen 
eral,  the  Archduke  Charles : 

"A  general  often  does  not  know  the  circumstances  upon  which  he  has 
to  decide  until  the  moment  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  at  once 
with  the  execution  of  the  necessary  measures.  Then  he  is  forced  to  judge, 
to  decide,  to  act,  with  such  rapidity  that  it  is  indispensable  to  have  the 
habit  of  embracing  these  three  operations  in  a  single  glance.  But  that 
piercing  perception  which  takes  in  everything  at  a  glance  is  given  only 
to  him  who  by  deep  study  has  sounded  the  nature  of  war;  who  has,  so 
to  speak,  identified  himself  with  the  science." 

This  is  a  tribute  to  the  methodical  training  of  faculties. 
Such  training  is  the  peculiar  object  of  the  Applicatory  Sys 
tem;  to  identify  the  mind  and  its  habit  of  action  with  the 
art  of  war,  by  continuous  exercise  in  dealing  with  numerous 
varied  instances;  a  process  of  repetition  which  cannot  but 
have  the  effect  that  habit  always  has  upon  conduct  and 
character.  The  statement  of  this  effect  appeals  to  the  ex 
perience  of  every  one.  All  know  how  inevitably  and  uncon 
sciously  one  repeats  the  same  action  under  similar  circum 
stances — the  "  second  nature  "  of  the  proverb.  When  this 
result  has  been  produced  in  a  number  of  men  who  act  to 
gether,  there  will  extend  throughout  the  entire  command  a 
unity  of  purpose  and  of  comprehension  which  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent  will  insure  co-operation,  because  it  has  al 
ready  insured  a  common  understanding  and  habit  of  action. 
Thus  of  the  renowned  Light  Brigade  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
formed  under  the  still  more  renowned  Sir  John  Moore,  it 
is  said  that  "  the  secret  of  its  efficiency  lay  in  inculcating 
correct  habits  of  command  in  the  regimental  officers. " 
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"  The  system  of  discipline,  of  instruction,  and  of  command  formed  in 
the  persons  of  their  company  officers  a  body  of  intelligent  and  zealous 
assistants,  capable  of  carrying  out  the  plans  and  anticipating  the  wishes 
of  their  seniors;  not  merely  a  body  of  docile  subordinates  capable  of  obey 
ing  orders  in  the  letter,  but  untrained  to  resolute  initiative.  The  most 
marked  characteristics  of  Sir  John  Moore's  officers  were  that  when  left 
alone  they  almost  invariably  did  right.  They  had  no  hesitation  in  as 
suming  responsibility.  They  could  handle  their  regiments  and  com 
panies,  if  necessary,  as  independent  units;  and  they  consistently  applied 
the  great  principle  of  mutual  support." 

A  convenient,  because  recent,  instance  of  an.  actual  case, 
which  might  very  well  have  been  constituted  as  suppositive 
by  an  instructor,  may  be  found  in  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  the  respective  military  and  naval  forces  of 
Japan  and  Eussia  before  their  still  recent  war.  The  Jap 
anese  authorities  had  before  them  the  positions  of  the  Eus- 
sian  principal  army  in  Manchuria,  the  fortified  port  of  Port 
Arthur,  the  actual  or  estimated  numbers  in  the  field  and  in 
the  garrison,  the  Eussian  main  fleet  in  Port  Arthur,  the 
powerful  detachment  in  Vladivostok,  the  Eussian  vessels  on 
the  way  east  at  various  points;  probably  also  the  two  or 
three  at  Chemulpo,  the  separation  of  which  at  a  moment 
evidently  critical  indicated  an  incaution  which  was  doubtless 
responsible  for  the  exposure  also  of  the  main  fleet  to  tor 
pedo  attack.  The  various  facts  here  given,  with  the  cor 
responding  elements  on  the  Japanese  side,  stated  in  a  suc 
cinct  orderly  manner,  constitute  a  problem  of  exactly  the 
character  hypothetically  assumed  in  a  War  College  problem. 
When  stated,  the  query  follows:  Estimate  the  situation;  de 
cide  your  course  of  action,  which  is  styled  technically,  the 
Decisipn;  and  for  its  execution  formulate  your  orders  to 
subordinates.  The  orders  to  each  subordinate  will  state 
clearly  the  situation,  the  part  assigned  to  himself,  with  as 
much  information  concerning  the  movements  of  others  en 
gaged  in  the  general  operation  as  will,  or  may,  enable  him 
to  act  intelligently.  What  the  subordinate  is  to  accomplish 
— his  mission — is  made  perfectly  clear.  How  he  is  to  do  it 
is  left  to  his  own  judgment ;  partly  because  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  may  have  to  act  can  rarely  be  foreseen, 
chiefly  because  reliance  can  be  felt  that  men  brought  up 
with  a  common  vision  will  do  the  right  thing. 

At  the  War  College  the  propounding  such  a  problem  as 
the  one  just  cited  has  been  preceded  by  a  course  of  lectures 
by  men  whose  previous  study  and  experience  have  con- 
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stituted  them  experts.  Each  officer  under  instruction  sub 
mits  two  papers:  (1)  Estimate  of  the  Situation,  deduced 
from  all  the  factors,  at  the  close  of  which  is  formulated  a 
proposed  course  of  action,  which  is  called  the  Decision;  (2) 
an  Order,  or  set  of  orders,  for  putting  the  decision  into 
execution.  The  Estimate  of  the  Situation  involves,  as  a 
factor,  a  determination  of  the  proper  strategic  end  to  be 
accomplished;  the  ultimate  achievement  of  which  end, 
whether  at  once  or  later,  is  styled  the  Mission.  Upon 
this  follows  consideration  of  the  numbers  and  disposition 
of  the  enemy's  forces,  and  of  one's  own,  as  modifying  the 
possibility  of  immediately  accomplishing  the  Mission.  Thus 
Mission  defines  the  end;  Decision,  the  practicable  first  step. 
If  objection  be  taken  to  terms  such  as  Mission  and  Decision 
— as  of  Doctrine — the  reply  is  that  in  all  technical  treatment 
technical  terms  are  necessary;  and  that,  when  once  compre 
hended,  they  facilitate  discussion,  exactly  as  each  foreign 
word  acquired  facilitates  conversation. 

For  executing  the  Decision,  orders  are  addressed  to  each 
subordinate  for  his  particular  part  in  the  combination 
which  the  Decision  requires.  Both  estimates  and  orders 
are  then  reviewed  by  the  instructor,  with  criticism  and 
suggestion.  Ultimately  there  is  a  general  discussion  among 
all  in  full  conference.  Besides  the  elucidation  which  any 
matter  receives  from  the  deliberation  in  common  of  several 
minds,  this  discussion  reacts  upon  the  men  engaged.  It 
tends  to  correct  errors,  yes ;  but  the  great  advantage  is  that 
principles  and  illustrations  enter  into  the  mind  more  and 
more  through  repetition,  not  only  in  the  particular  dis 
cussion  of  the  varied  phases  of  a  single  case,  but  by  reitera 
tion  in  many  discussions  of  many  cases.  For  a  principle,  if 
correct,  cannot  but  recur  repeatedly,  steadily  deepening  its 
grip. 

The  value  of  such  a  study  as  that  suggested  above  for 
the  Japanese  is  still  more  recognizable,  if  we  imagine  it 
undertaken  by  the  Russian  staff  a  year  before  the  war  be 
gan.  This  will  illustrate  the  vital  connection  between 
national  policy  and  military  preparation.  Upon  this  the 
War  College  strongly  insists,  and  most  properly  has  em 
bodied  in  its  course.  International  policies  is  one  of  the 
subjects  of  study.  In  the  United  States  people  are  singular 
ly  oblivious  of  the  close  relation  between  peace  and  prepara 
tion.  Outside  of  a  few  officials  of  the  Navy  Department, 
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public  opinion  about  naval  development  does  not  take  into 
its  reckoning  any  digested  consideration  of  our  interna 
tional  exposure.  Granting  that  the  Russian  officials  kept 
such  account  as  they  should  of  Japanese  military  and  naval 
preparation,  they  would  have  had  in  hand  a  year  before 
the  war  the  following  data:  The  size,  constitution,  and  dis 
position  of  the  Japanese  army;  the  numbers  and  character 
of  the  Japanese  fleet;  the  means  of  transportation  available 
to  Japan.  As  matters  of  serious  dispute  existed,  these  data 
constituted  elements  in  the  problem:  How  to  follow  the 
national  policy  and  yet  maintain  peace?  The  Japanese 
maritime  transportation  was  a  large  part  of  the  logistics 
of  Japan,  as  the  Siberian  Railroad  was  of  that  of  Russia. 
The  data  mentioned,  together  with  the  numbers  and  dis 
position  of  the  Russian  fleets  and  armies,  formed  the  ele 
ments  of  a  problem;  to  be  formulated  by  a  clear  and  suc 
cinct  statement  of  each  and  all  of  the  factors  named.  The 
same  demand  follows:  Estimate  the  situation;  formulate 
your  measures  to  assure  peace  or  to  encounter  war  (which 
in  such  a  case  are  identical) ;  and  issue  the  orders  necessary 
to  execute  the  measures.  If  the  estimate  of  the  situation 
had  been  undertaken  by  officers  with  a  national  doctrine, 
the  Decision  must  have  been  to  strengthen  the  fleet  in  the 
Far  East;  not  by  vessels  proceeding  singly — as  was  done 
— but  by  a  division  as  strong  as  the  Baltic  ports  could 
send.  An  estimate  of  the  situation  could  not  but  have 
shown  that,  although  the  Russian  navy  in  the  aggregate  was 
superior,  the  division  in  the  Far  East  was  not  as  strong  as, 
for  security,  it  should  be.  The  whole  navy  had  been  divided 
injudiciously;  the  first  requisite — Decision — was  to  reunite 
it  by  measures  strategically  sound,  which  the  despatch  of  a 
string  of  single  ships  proceeding  out  was  not.  The  strong 
naval  conviction  prevailing  in  the  United  States  against 
dividing  our  battle  fleet  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
was  derived  from  the  War  Games  of  the  College,  testing  the 
strategic  situations  resulting  from  such  division. 

The  War  Game,  which  has  been  used  for  many  years  at 
the  War  College,  attacks  the  same  class  of  problems*  as  does 
the  written  "  estimate  of  the  situation  "  and  formulation 
of  measures  just  described.  In  it  the  men  who  write  the 
"  estimates,"  etc.,  are  pitted  one  against  the  other,  as  oppo 
nents.  Similar  data  are  furnished  to  each:  a  statement  of 
the  conditions  as  far  as  known  to  his  superiors — namely,  the 
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disposition  of  the  forces  on  his  side,  and  such  account  of  the 
enemy's  as  may  be  reasonably  assumed  to  be  ascertained, 
but  necessarily  less  full  than  that  of  one's  own.  Each  re 
ceives  also,  as  from  a  national  government,  general  in 
structions,  indicating  the  particular  service  expected  of  his 
command.  This  is  his  "  Mission  ":  ivhat  is  to  be  done,  not 
Jioiv  to  do  it.  The  place  of  a  chess  or  backgammon  board 
is  taken  by  a  large  map  embracing  the  scene  of  operations, 
upon  which  are  arranged  and  moved  tokens  representing 
the  positions  held  by  both  sides,  as  well  as  the  numbers  and 
successive  dispositions  of  the  various  forces.  The  game 
thence  proceeds,  move  by  move.  The  two  contestants  occupy 
separate  rooms,  while  in  a  third  is  an  umpire  who  pro 
nounces  on  each  move ;  whether,  by  the  experiences  of  war, 
it  is  feasible,  and  so  permissible.  Within  a  certain  range 
he  decides  by  his  own  judgment  and  accumulated  experi 
ence  ;  while  in  other  cases  there  are  fixed  rules  and  fixed  val 
ues  assigned  to  different  forces  and  to  different  situations. 
Doubtful  cases  are  under  certain  conditions  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  the  dice;  thus  recognizing  Nelson's  saying 
that  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  chance,  and  Na 
poleon's  that  war  cannot  be  made  without  running  risks. 
The  game  as  described  embraces  all  the  operations  of  a 
campaign,  from  the  start  from  home  to  the  collision  of  the 
fleets.  It  thus  opens  with  strategy,  which  embraces  the  whole 
field;  narrows  gradually  till  the  fleets  feel  each  other's 
proximity,  and  are,  as  it  were,  maneuvering  for  advantage 
on  the  field,  a  phase  called  stratego-tactical ;  finally,  there  are 
the  sighting  each  other  and  the  maneuvers  of  battle,  tech 
nically  styled  tactical.  In  these  last,  on  the  game-board,  the 
rules  governing  "  values  "  are  based  entirely  on  the  scheme 
of  battle  exercises  of  the  battle  fleet  in  April,  1911;  a  cir 
cumstance  illustrating  the  interconnection  between  fleet  and 
college,  which  it  may  be  hoped  will  be  continually  greater. 

If  a  nation  possesses  military  positions  abroad,  many 
cases  in  war,  and  many  hypothetical  cases  at  a  War  Col 
lege,  will  present  situations  which  involve  both  land  and 
sea  forces.  This  added  condition  constitutes  a  more  in 
tricate  problem ;  but  the  method  of  dealing  with  it,  whether 
by  written  estimates  and  subsequent  discussion,  or  by  war 
game,  is  the  same.  Owing  to  more  numerous  data,  the 
condition  is  more  complex;  but  the  manner  of  solution  will 
be  like. 
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It  will  also  readily  occur  that  in  every  War  College — and 
many  nations  now  possess  them — the  scenes  chosen  for 
hypothetical  cases  to  be  discussed  and  solved  will  be  pri 
marily  the  regions  in  which  general  national  policies,  or 
particular  international  relations,  make  military  or  naval 
operations  most  probable.  Historical  incidents,  ivherever 
occurring,  are  profitable  for  instruction,  for  the  elucidation 
or  confirmation  of  the  great  universal  principles  of  military 
action;  but,  for  application  of  those  principles,  the  scenes 
first  to  be  selected  are  those  where  the  national  forces  are 
most  likely  to  act. 

The  treatment,  purposely  discursive  because  intended  to 
be  popular,  has  made  mention  of  Logistics,  Strategy, 
Tactics,  and  National  Policies,  giving  at  greater  or  less 
length  the  character  of  the  subjects  thus  named,  their  rela 
tion  to  the  purpose  of  the  Naval  War  College,  and  the 
method  of  treatment ;  emphasizing  the  great  object  of  evolv 
ing  a  common  mode  of  thought,  and  appreciation  of  proper 
military  conduct,  among  all  the  officers  of  a  navy.  There 
remains  one  other  subject,  International  Law.  In  a  country 
full  of  lawyers  and  politicians,  with  a  government  possess 
ing  a  President,  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  large  corps  of 
ambassadors  and  foreign  ministers,  it  may  be  asked  doubt 
fully  why  naval  officers  should  give  time  to  international 
law.  The  reply  is  that  in  this  extensive  system  of  function 
aries  the  naval  admiral  or  captain  is  incidentally  one ;  and 
that,  in  international  law,  as  in  strategy  and  tactics,  he  must 
know  the  doctrine  of  his  country.  In  emergencies,  not  in 
frequent,  he  has  to  act  for  his  superior,  without  orders, 
in  the  spirit  and  manner  his  superior  would  desire.  If  in 
war,  the  war  may  be  complicated  by  a  dangerous  foreign 
dispute  arising  from  action  involving  neutral  rights ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  neutral  unright  may  be  tolerated  to  the  dis 
advantage  of  the  national  cause.  In  peace,  injudicious  ac 
tion  may  precipitate  hostilities ;  or  injudicious  inaction  may 
permit  infringement  of  American  rights,  of  persons  or  of 
property.  The  treatment  of  international  law,  consequent 
ly,  is  the  same  as  of  the  more  distinctively  military  subjects 
—a  competent  lecturer  and  lecture  system,  the  posing  of 
problems,  their  solution  by  the  student,  comment  and  criti 
cism  by  the  teacher,  discussion  in  full  conference. 

A.  T.  MAHAIT. 


RECENT    RUSSIAN   FICTION 

A    CONVEESATION 

BY  W.  D.  H.  AND  T.  S.  P. 


W.  D.  H. :  What  is  the  name  of  that  newest  and  greatest 
Eussian  writer  whom  you  were  talking  to  me  about  last  sum 
mer? 

T.  S.  P. :  Artsibashef . 

W.  D.  H. :  You  feel  that  he  represents  the  great  thing  in 
modern  Eussian  fiction! 

T.  S.  P.:  In  my  opinion,  yes.  People  object  to  him  a 
good  deal,  and  very  naturally,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  what 
he  does  well  he  does  better  than  any  one. 

W.  D.  H. :  Does  he  do  it  comparably  to  Turgenief  or  Tol 
stoy? 

T.  S.  P. :  He  is  not  to  be  compared  with  them  in  any  way ; 
he  is  entirely  different. 

W.  D.  H. :  Is  he  a  voluminous  person  like  Tolstoy? 

T.  S.  P. :  Not  very ;  two  or  three  volumes  of  stories  and 
one  published  novel  and  one  novel  he  is  writing  now. 

W.  D.  H. :  Is  he  a  condensed  person  like  Turgenief? 

T.  S.  P. :  He  is  not  at  all  like  him ;  he  is  more  like  Mau 
passant. 

W.  D.  H. :  Has  he  gone  to  French  sources  for  his  form 
and  his  literary  ideal? 

T.  S.  P.:  He  writes  somewhat  like  Maupassant  and  I 
should  think  he  has  probably  studied  him;  I  know  he  is  not 
like  any  one  else. 

W.  D.  H. :  What  I  was  trying  to  do  was  to  orient  myself 
in  regard  to  the  man.  At  the  time  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  when  we  were  beginning  to  read  the  Eussians  and  about 
the  Eussians,  and  were  very  much  concerned  in  them,  the 
only  criticism  I  found  was  in  what  Melchoir  de  Vogue  had 
written  and  what  Dupuy  had  written,  but  people  must  have 
written  a  lot  more. 
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T.  S.  P. :  They  all  said  very  much  the  same  thing. 

W.  D.  H. :  You  don't  think  there  has  been  very  much  of 
importance  said  since,  about  the  great  Russian  school  that 
revealed  itself  to  us  then? 

T.  S.  P. :  No,  I  don't  think  there  is  much.  I  think  a  very 
good  exposition  is  found  in  Prince  Kropotkin's  book  about 
Russian  literature. 

W.  D.  H.:  I  suppose  you  began  first — I  did — with  Tur- 
genief. 

T.  S.  P. :  Yes. 

W.  D.  H.:  You  translated  the  one  we  liked  very  much: 
Dmitri  Rudine.  Did  you  translate  that  from  the  French  or 
from  the  German? 

T.  S.  P. :  I  translated  that  from  the  French.  I  think  prob 
ably  the  German  editions,  the  Mitau  editions,  had  not  be 
gun  then. 

W.  D.  H. :  Of  course  my  next  experience  after  Turgenief 
was  all  Tolstoy.  And  it  began  through  you.  Years  before 

I  was  calling  on  Professor  and  Mrs.  G in  Cambridge  and 

War  and  Peace  in  a  French  version  was  lying  on  their  table. 
They  said,  "  There  is  a  curious  book,"  and  they  seemed 
a  little  bewildered  by  it,  but  they  were  such  intelligent 
people  that  they  could  not  help  valuing  it;  they  said  it  was 
a  great  book,  but  they  spoke  mostly  about  its  physical  vast- 
ness.  Then,  years  later,  when  you  came  to  me  with  Anna 
Karenina  you  said:  "  Here  is  something  which  I  would  like 
you  to  read.  It  is  the  old  French  business  of  the  seventh 
commandment,  but  it  is  not  treated  at  all  as  the  French 
novelists  treat  it."  I  think  you  left  it  with  me  and  I  must 
have  read  it  first  in  French. 

T.  S.  P.:  Yes.    The  English  translations  appeared  later. 

W.  D.  H. :  Then  of  course  that  led  backward  and  it  led 
forward  among  Russian  authors  for  me.  I  don't  know 
whether  we  talked  much  of  Gogol  or  not  at  that  time. 

T.  S.  P. :  Well,  we  did.  I  remember  I  went  out  to  see  you 

when  you  were  living  in  B and  I  was  reading  the  Dead 

Souls  in  German,  I  think.  I  don't  think  there  was  any 
French  translation  then  of  that.  And  certainly  no  English 
one. 

W.  D.  H. :  I  think  I  read  Dead  Souls  first  in  French,  and 
then  afterward  we  had  a  very  good  English  translation  of 
it— -I  dare  say  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole.  And  that  we  read 
aloud  together  in  my  family,  and  we  were  immensely  amused 
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with  it;  but  before  that  somehow  I  had  got  hold  of  Tarass 
Boulba,  which  I  read. 

T.  S.  P. :  That  is,  in  French. 

W.  D.  H. :  That  must  have  been  in  French.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  read  it  in  French  or  in  English.  (Curious  how 
one  doesn't  remember!)  Then  I  understood  from  those 
critical  authorities  that  there  had  been  a  great  change  in 
Gogol's  literary  heart;  that  he  had  turned  over  from  what 
was  evidently  rather  a  romantic  tendency  in  Tarass  Boulba 
to  the  extreme  realism  of  Dead  Souls. 

T.  S.  P. :  Oh  yes,  he  did,  undoubtedly. 

W.  D.  H. :  Well,  I  had  gone  back  to  him — and  next,  it 
seems  to  me,  I  went  forward  to  Dostoyevsky.  I  think  it 
was  you  who  spoke  to  me  first  about  Crime  and  Punishment. 

T.  S.  P. :  I  think  very  likely ;  I  was  very  much  interested 
in  it. 

W.  D.  H. :  I  read  it  and  I  was  tremendously  stirred  with 
it,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  I  will  read  everything  that  man 
has  written."  I  have  never  succeeded  in  reading  anything 
more!  Is  that  your  experience? 

T.  S.  P.:  Yes.  My  Eussian  teachers  have  all  wanted  me 
to  read  some  other  things  of  his,  but  I  haven't  yet  done  it 
and  I  think  I  shall  evade  them  the  rest  of  my  life. 

W.  D.  H. :  Well,  now  among  the  new  men  is  there  anybody 
like  Turgenief  ? 

T.  S.  P. :  No,  there  is  nobody  just  like  him. 

W.  D.  H. :  There  is  nobody  like  Turgenief,  as  he  was  like 
Pushkin? 

T.  S.  P.:  No,  there  is  not.  But  there  are  very  good  men 
in  their  way ;  a  very  different  way.  There  are  several  good 
ones.  There  is  Tchekof. 

W.  D.  H. :  I  was  going  to  speak  of  Tchekof. 

T.  S.  P.:  His  short  stories  are  very  good  and  his  plays 
are  better  still.  I  prefer  his  plays  to  his  stories;  his  plays 
are  very  fine.  They  are  different  from  other  modern  plays 
inasmuch  as  they  seem  not  to  be  constructed,  not  built 
up,  but  are  like  peeps  into  a  house.  Of  course  to  get  that 
effect  one  has  to  contrive  very  carefully,  but  the  contrivance 
is  not  shown;  you  see  no  architecture.  It  seems,  as  you 
read  it,  ineffectual  and  leading  to  nothing;  people  showing 
their  qualities  in  little  scraps  of  conversation.  It  seems 
most  incoherent,  but  when  you  have  read  the  thing  you 
find  it  hangs  together  beautifully. 
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W.  D.  H. :  Of  course  nobody  was  a  more  careful  structur- 
ist  than  Ibsen,  but  it  does  not  show  in  Ibsen;  does  it  show 
less  in  Tchekof  f 

T.  S.  P.:  I  don't  know  Ibsen  really  well  enough  to  com 
pare  them.  I  know  that  I  like  Tchekof 's  plays  very  much. 

W.  D.  H. :  Well,  has  anybody  come  forward  from  Gogol 
in  the  sort  of  humorous  realism  of  Dead  Souls? 

T.  S.  P.:  No,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  such  humorist. 
There  is  a  gleam  of  humorous  perception  in  Tchekof,  but 
the  whole  country  of  Russia  is  so  black  with  unhappiness 
that  humor  does  not  seem  to  abound  there.  Tchekof  has 
what  would  be  humor  under  other  circumstances,  but  it  does 
not  show  as  humor  in  his  work. 

W.  D.  H.:  But  besides  Tchekof  is  there  no  humor  in 
anybody! 

T.  S.  P. :  I  have  never  found  any.  Tchekof  has  a  little 
humor  in  some  of  his  plays,  but  such  a  weak  and  gentle 
trickle  of  it  that  would  hardly  do  for  a  play  at  a  country 
fair.  His  real  strength  goes  into  thunder-storms,  and 
gloom,  and  terror,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

W.  D.  H. :  Then  Gogol  is  about  the  only  humorist  that  you 
know  of  amongst  the  Russians. 

T.  S.  P. :  Yes,  just  about. 

W.  D.  H. :  What  was  the  Eevisor — his  play  that  was  so 
much  talked  of? 

T.  S.  P.:  You  don't  know  that? 

W.  D.  H. :  Never  have  read  it. 

T.  S.  P. :  It  is  almost  the  best  play  that  was  ever  written. 
The  scene  lies  in  a  little  provincial  town  where  news  is 
brought  that  the  government  inspector  has  come;  the  man 
does  not  declare  his  intention  of  inspecting,  but  they  know 
he  must  be  the  government  inspector  because  they  have  had 
word  he  was  coming  from  Petersburg.  The  governor,  the 
mayor  of  the  town,  are  in  a  great  state  of  excitement  and 
all  the  officials;  and  the  mayor  invites  him  to  his  house 
and  they  all  offer  to  lend  him  money.  The  man  is  really 
a  young  student  who  has  lost  his  money  gambling;  he  is 
very  much  surprised  at  the  attention  that  is  paid  to  him, 
but  is  quite  master  of  the  situation.  He  takes  money  from 
them  all;  the  graft  that  has  been  going  on  is  exposed,  in 
their  toadying  and  his  receiving,  and  he  finally  gets  off  with 
his  pockets  full  of  rubles.  Then  the  messenger  comes  in 
and  says  to  them,  "  The  inspector  has  just  arrived."  You 
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know  the  story  about  the  play,  how  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
gave  Gogol  permission  to  write  it.  It  is  always  being  acted. 

W.  D.  H. :  In  the  most  modern  phase  of  Eussian  literature 
is  there  anything  poetical? 

T.  S.  P. :  I  have  NekrasofPs  poetry;  one  of  my  Eussian 
friends  sent  it  to  me  and  asked  me  to  read  it,  but  it  has 
hung  fire.  I  have  left  it  in  the  country,  and  next  summer, 
if  the  season  is  dry  and  long  enough  and  tedious  enough,  I 
may  read  some  of  that,  but  I  am  not  eager  to  get  at  it. 

W.  D.  H. :  Are  there  any  other  poets? 

T.  S.  P.:  There  must  be.  Yes,  there  are.  I  don't  know 
much  about  them. 

W.  1).  II.:  Then  there  is  nobody  apparently  a  successor 
to  Gogol,  or  in  his  line,  you  say. 

T.  S.  P. :  No,  there  is  no  one. 

W.  D.  H. :  I  read  a  Eussian  story  once  called  The  Cruel 
•City  by  a  writer  who  called  himself  Korolenko,  which  I 
understand  is  a  pseudonym.  That  had  some  humor  and 
lightness  in  it,  although  it  was  dismal  enough  in  places. 
Could  you  say  they  have  anything  like  light  fiction  at  all? 

T.  S.  P. :  Yes,  I  had  one  novel  sent  to  me  the  other  day. 
I  could  not  read  it,  it  was  so  light.  I  can  find  the  like  in 
every  language.  There  were  the  little  incidents;  I  was 
sure  it  was  going  to  end  happily.  But  I  did  not  learn  Eus 
sian  to  read  that  kind  of  thing.  Just  so  I  had  a  Eussian 
temperance  novel  sent  me ;  but  I  can  read  temperance  novels 
in  English.  What  little  I  have  read  has  only  been  what 
seemed  most  intensely  Eussian.  That  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  get  at ;  to  get  the  flavor  of  that. 

W.  D.  H. :  Yes,  of  course.  And  this  new  man  you  told 
me  of.  I  forget  his  name. 

T.  S.  P. :  Artsibashef . 

W.  D.  H. :  Oh  yes— Artsibashef .  There  isn  >t  much  <  '  lift  ' ' 
in  him,  is  there? 

T.  S.  P.:  No;  but  he  is  delightfully  agonizing. 

W.  D.  H. :  Those  passages  from  the  story  you  read  me  last 
summer  were  certainly  agonizing. 

T.  S.  P.:  Yes.  They  were  from  a  story  called  On  the 
White  Snoiv.  (Eeads:) 

"  Liodvic  Anderson  the  teacher  came  out  into  the  school 
garden  and  determined  to  walk  to  the  grove  which  looked 
like  lace  lying  on  the  white  snow  about  two  versts  from  the 
village.  The  day  was  light  and  fresh.  The  wet,  dark  stalks 
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of  the  plants  stood  out  against  the  snow,  the  air  was  light 
and  clear  as  it  is  only  in  very  early  spring. 

"  '  One  more  spring  in  my  life!'  thought  Anderson,  with 
a  sigh,  for  he  was  a  little  inclined  to  sentimentality,  and, 
gazing  through  his-  glasses,  he  laid  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  twirled  his  walking-stick,  and  stepped  forward.  At 
that  moment  he  saw  in  the  road  at  the  end  of  the  garden 
a  number  of  people  and  horses. 

"  They  were  soldiers.  Their  dark  uniforms  stood  out 
against  the  white  snow,  their  guns  sparkled,  and  one  could 
see  from  a  distance  how  the  horses  crept  clumsily  along  in 
the  snow.  For  a  moment  Anderson  could  not  make  out 
what  they  were  doing,  but  suddenly  he  felt  and  saw  they 
were  doing  something  strange  and  terrible,  and  instinctively 
it  flashed  through  him  that  he  ought  to  hide  so  as  not  to  be 
seen  by  them.  So  hastily,  with  his  hands  still  clasped  be 
hind  him,  Anderson  turned  to  one  side,  fell  on  his  knees  in 
the  soft,  wet  snow  behind  a  pile  of  last  year's  straw  and 
weeds.  From  there,  by  stretching  his  neck  a  little,  he  could 
see  what  the  soldiers  were  doing. 

"  They  were  about  twenty  in  number,  and  among  them 
one  officer,  a  young  man,  on  horseback  in  a  gray  uniform 
with  silver  trimmings.  His  face  was  so  ruddy  that  even 
from  a  distance  Anderson  could  see  the  clear  outline  of  his 
blond  mustache  and  eyebrows.  He  said  something  and  his 
clear  voice  reached  Anderson's  ears  without  difficulty. 

"  '  I  know  what  I  have  to  do,'  he  shouted,  with  his  hand 
on  his  hip  and  gazing  at  some  one  below  him  in  the  band  of 
foot  soldiers.  '  I  will  show  you  how  to  riot  —  accursed 
rascals!' 

"  A  great  terror  seized  Anderson's  heart.  '  My  God,  is 
it  possible?'  flashed  into  his  mind  and  his  blood  ran  cold. 

'  *  '  Captain, '  some  one  answered  very  quietly  from  among 
the  soldiers  in  a  restrained  voice, '  you  have  no  right.  There 
is  a  court  for  these  matters — ' 

"  '  Silence!'  shouted  the  officer,  waving  his  white  glove, 
and  one  heard  his  rage  in  his  voice.  *  I  will  give  you  a  court, 
Ivanof .  Go  ahead ! ' 

"  He  touched  hie  rein  and  turned  to  one  side.  Liodvic  An 
derson  noticed  mechanically  how  the  horse  moved  gingerly 
and  mincingly,  with  ears  erect,  stepping  as  if  it  were  danc 
ing.  At  that  moment  there  was  a  little  stir  among  the  sol 
diers  and  they  fell  apart,  leaving  an  empty  place,  and  there 
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stood  three  men,  two  tall,  the  other  short  and  round.    Ander 
son  saw  his  white  head  and  his  prominent  red  mustache. 

i  i  He  understood  what  it  all  meant  and  what  he  was  about 
to  see,  but  this  was  so  unexpected  and  so  terrible  that  he 
thought  he  was  dreaming1. 

"  i  It's  so  pleasant  and  beautiful — the  snow,  the  fields, 
the  sky,  the  spring  air — and  they  are  going  to  kill  these 
people;  it's  impossible!'  This  flashed  through  his  head  and 
seemed  to  produce  that  dizzy  confusion  which  seizes  a  man 
when  he  sees,  hears,  and  feels  something  different  from 
what  he  is  accustomed  to. 

'  '  The  three  men  in  black  stood  in  a  row  by  the  fence,  two 
were  together,  the  other  a  little  apart. 

"  i  Captain,'  said  one  of  them,  Anderson  could  not  make 
out  which,  '  God  sees  us.'  Eight  soldiers  hastily  dis 
mounted  with  clatter  of  swords  and  spurs.  They  were 
nervous,  as  if  they  were  planning  some  thievish  action. 
There  was  silence  for  a  second  while  the  soldiers  arranged 
themselves  in  a  line  before  the  men  in  black  and  raised 
their  guns.  One  of  them  knocked  off  his  cap,  which  fell  in 
the  snow.  He  picked  it  up  and  put  it  on  white  with  snow. 
The  officer's  horse  still  danced  in  the  same  place  with  its 
ears  pricked  up,  and  the  other  horses,  raising  their  ears 
and  turning  their  long,  wise  heads,  gazed  quietly  at  the  men 
in  black. 

"  Suddenly  there  was  a  deafening  roar  that  sent  Ander 
son  trembling.  He  distinctly,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
agony,  as  in  a  dream,  saw  the  black  figures  fall,  the  pale 
flash  spring  from  the  guns,  and  the  lignt  smoke  rising  in  the 
clear  air,  and  noticed  how  the  mounted  soldiers,  without 
looking  at  the  men  who  were  killed,  hurried  away  along  the 
sloppy  path  with  their  sabers  rattling  and  spurring  on  their 
steeds.  All  these  things  he  saw  from  the  middle  of  the 
path  without  knowing  when  or  why  he  had  come  out  from 
corpse,  his  face  was  covered  with  a  light  sweat,  he  trembled 
behind  the  heap  of  straw.  Liodvic  Anderson  was  as  a 
and  tottered  in  a  most  complete  despair.  The  feeling  was 
something  like  nausea,  only  fainter  and  more  terrible. 

"  When  the  soldiers  had  disappeared  beyond  the  grove 
people  began  to  gather  at  the  scene  of  the  execution,  al 
though  before  no  one  had  been  visible.  The  men  who  had 
been  shot  lay  behind  the  hedge  on  the  edge  of  the  road 
where  the  snow  had  not  been  trampled  on  and  was  still 
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clean  and  white.  There  were  three  of  them — two  grown 
men  and  a  young  man  with  light  hair,  who  lay  in  the  snow, 
seeming  to  he  supported  by  his  long,  thin  neck.  The  face 
of  the  next  one  was  not  to  be  seen  because  he  had  fallen 
forward  into  a  pool  of  blood ;  the  third,  a  large,  black-haired 
man,  lay  stretched  out  at  full  length  and  his  arms  outspread 
in  the  blood-stained  snow.  The  day  was  bright  and  clear. 
The  white  snow,  the  wet,  dark  branches  of  the  hedge,  the 
red  spots  in  the  snow,  and  the  motionless  black  figures 
stood  out  in  sharp  contrast;  the  air  was  clear  and  trans 
parent  as  it  is  only  in  early  spring.  The  cluster  of  trees 
that  stood  near  showed  swelling  buds. 

' l  The  men  who  had  been  shot  lay  motionless,  black  in  the 
white  snow,  and  from  a  little  way  off  it  was  impossible  to 
understand  what  was  so  terrible  in  their  calm  at  the  edge 
of  the  narrow  road. 

"  That  night  Liodvic  Anderson  went  to  his  little  room 
in  the  school-house;  he  did  not  write  any  poetry  as  he  usu 
ally  did,  but  he  stood  by  the  window  and,  gazing  at  the 
pale,  distant  moon  in  the  blue,  half-cloudy  sky,  thought.  His 
thoughts  were  gloomy  and  depressed,  as  if  a  cloud  lay  upon 
his  brain.  From  the  window  in  the  vague  moonlight  he 
could  dimly  see  the  black  silhouettes  of  the  hedge,  of  the 
trees,  of  the  pale  garden,  and  it  seemed  to  Liodvic  Ander 
son  that  he  saw  also  the  three  murdered  men,  two  full 
grown  and  one  youth.  They  were  lying  there  now  on  the 
side  of  the  road  near  the  empty,  silent  field,  and,  as  if  alive, 
their  dead,  pale  eyes  were  staring  at  the  cold,  distant  moon. 
'A  time  will  come,'  bitterly  thought  Liodvic  Anderson, 
'  when  it  will  be  impossible  for  one  man  to  kill  another.  A 
time  will  come  when  these  soldiers  and  this  officer  will 
understand  what  they  have  done  and  will  understand  that 
that  for  which  they  killed  these  three  men  was  as  necessary, 
as  important,  as  precious  for  these  same  soldiers  and  officers 
as  for  their  victims — ' 

"  '  Yes,'  he  repeated,  with  an  air  of  triumph  and  with 
streaming  eyes,  '  that  time  will  come.  They  will  under 
stand.' 

"  And  the  pale  circle  of  the  moon  grew  blurred  and  con 
fused  in  his  eyes.  There  seized  him  a  great  pity  for  the 
three  men  who  were  slain,  whose  eyes  gazed  silently  and 
sadly  at  the  moon  without  seeing  it,  and  mingled  with  that 
pity  was  a  feeling  of  bitter  hatred. 
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"  But  Liodvic  Anderson  calmed  himself  and  muttered, 
quietly,  <  They  know  not  what  they  do,'  and  from  that  old 
familiar  sentence  he  drew  strength  to  overcome  his  rage 
and  grief/' 

W.  D.  H. :  Agonizing — agonizing,  I  should  say  still. 

T.  S.  P. :  Unfortunately  many  of  his  novels  cannot  be 
recommended  to  every  one,  but  they  are  extremely  power 
ful.  In  this  one  I  am  just  reading,  which  is  in  course  of 
publication,  he  describes  the  death  of  an  old  man,  an  old 
professor,  who  feels  his  mind  leaving  him  and  himself  sink 
ing  away  in  a  most  harrowing  way;  but  it  is  really  beauti 
fully  done.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is  astounding.  Then  he 
describes  the  life  of  a  frivolous  young  fellow  with  equal 
skill;  and  they  are  contrasted  one  with  the  other  in  a  most 
vivid  way.  And  he  does  it  with  no  exaggeration, 

W.  D.  H. :  No.    That  the  Russians  seem  incapable  of. 

T.  S-  P. :  He  has  absolute  calm  and  his  style  is  so  moder 
ate.  He  uses  so  few  adjectives,  but  they  are  immensely 
impressive.  There  is  a  modern  Russian  school  that  uses 
adjectives  in  a  way  to  drive  the  student  to  despair.  All 
the  adjectives  that  are  and  are  not  in  the  dictionary  they 
use,  but  they  don't  produce  half  the  effect  of  this  man 
with  "  cool,  bright,  dark,  gentle,  hard  " — just  the  ordinary 
adjectives  of  daily  use ;  but  they  count  more  than  thunder 
storms. 

W.  D.  H. :  Of  course  if  there  is  not  a  profusion  of  them 
they  do  count.  Gorky:  does  this  new  man  derive  from 
him  or  follow  after  him  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

T.  S.  P. :  I  should  doubt  it.  This  new  man  writes  some 
thing  like  Gorky;  Gorky  has  the  same  bitter  strength  that 
this  man  has,  but  I  don't  think  Artsibashef  descends  from 
him;  I  think  he  would  have  appeared  whether  Gorky  had 
written  or  not. 

W.  D.  H. :  From  what  you  read  to  me  of  this  man  last 
summer  I  should  not  think  he  intends  to  be  bitter. 

T.  S.  P. :  No,  not  a  bit, 

W.  D.  H. :  He  does  not  intend  to  embitter  you?  He  simply 
gives  the  fa,cts? 

T.  S.  P. :  He  simply  records.  There  is  a  singular  absence 
of  animus  in  him.  He  is  like  the  man  who  has  the  panorama 
go  by  and  sits  at  the  front  and  explains  it.  He  did  not 

*The  version  here  given  is  the  revision  of  the  translation  originally 
made  viva  voce  from  the  Russian  text. 
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paint  the  panorama.  It  passes  before  him  and  his  voice  tells 
you  what  it  is.  That  is  all.  He  has  no  desire  to  make  the 
world  better  or  worse.  He  represents  the  man  who  thinks 
'the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  kill  yourself;  he  represents  the 
perfectly  frivolous  young*  man;  he  represents  the  man  who 
wants  a  revolution,  but  he  is  impartial  with  them  all.  He 
is  like  the  cinematograph. 

W.  D.  H. :  That  came  into  my  mind. 

T.  S.  P. :  You  cannot  tell  his  own  feeling  about  things. 
His  critics  say  he  is  like  some  German  philosopher;  one 
man  having  said  it,  they  all  repeat  it. 

W.  D.  H. :  I  suppose  really  if  he  is  very  much  of  an 
artist  he  has  not  much  philosophy. 

T.  S.  P.:  I  don't  think  he  has  any. 

W.  D.  H. :  It  is  his  business  to  see  and  record? 

T.  S.  P. :  Yes,  and  what  he  sees  is  so  tremendous  that  his 
record  makes  a  great  impression. 

W.  D.  H. :  Yes.  Now,  there  was  something  in  our  talk  in 
the  old  days  that  always  interested  me  very  much,  and  that 
was  your  notion  that  the  simplicity  of  the  Eussians  was 
possible  through  their  want  of  a  literary  past.  You  still 
feel  that? 

VT.  S.  P. :  Perfectly. 

W.  D.  H.:  That  is  interesting,  I  think. 

T.  S.  P. :  Most  interesting.  They  never  had  any  Eenais- 
sance;  they  simply  grew  up.  I  feel  that  all  the  time  in 
comparing  the  French  translation  of  War  and  Peace  with 
the  original.  Tolstoy  writes  in  a  perfectly  simple  way, 
the  way  one  would  write  a  letter  to  one's  aunt  with  no 
literary  phrasing  at  all;  his  style  is  quite  awkward  at  times. 

W.  D.  H.:  Yes! 

T.  S.  P. :  Almost  crude  at  moments.  In  the  French  there 
would  be  those  old  and  faded  flowers  of  rhetoric  brought 
in.  Where  he  said  he  did  not  like  a  certain  thing  at  all 
the  French  would  say  the  thing  "  seemed  repugnant  to 
him." 

W.  D.  H. :  I  know  it ;  that  is  their  tradition ;  that  is  their 
convention ;  they  must  do  it  that  way. 

T.  S.  P. :  They  must  do  it  that  way.  And  in  Eussia  there 
was  no  time  when  one  learned  that  way  of  saying  things. 

W.  D.  H. :  Then  this  new  man,  Artsibashef,  does  he  write 
like  Tolstoy? 

T.  S.  P. :  No,  he  writes  like  Maupassant. 
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W.  D.  H. :  Maupassant  is  as  simple  as  a  Frenchman 
can  be. 

T.  S.  P. :  Artsibashef  does  not  have  flowers  of  rhetoric ; 
he  describes  with  almost  absolute  nakedness,  but  utmost 
simplicity.  There  are  other  men  who  have  those  flowers. 
I  have  read  some  stories  in  the  many-adjective  movement 
where  they  were.  This  man  has  none  of  them. 

W.  D.  H. :  Well,  then,  what  about  the  material  of  Artsi 
bashef? 

T.  S.  P.:  Entirely  the  present  condition  of  Russia. 

W.  D.  H. :  Does  he  permit  himself,  or  is  he  permitted, 
to  write  about  political  and  social  matters! 

T.  S.  P. :  He  always  has  trouble  with  the  censor. 

W.  D.  H. :  What  I  fancy  is  that  in  Russia  a  man  could 
not  permit  himself,  or  would  not  be  permitted,  to  write 
down  just  what  he  sees. 

T.  S.  P. :  He  would  always  be  liable  to  get  into  trouble. 

W.  D.  H. :  Even  if  he  wrote  it  without  color  of  personal 
feeling? 

T.  S.  P.:  Of  course.  Yes,  with  the  police  given  the 
power  that  they  have.  A  great  deal  would  depend  on  the 
state  of  the  nerves  of  the  censor  when  he  examined  the 
manuscript,  and  if  he  was  annoyed  with  the  young  people 
in  it  he  would  easily  find  something  to  object  to,  but  I  am 
surprised  at  the  number  of  things  you  find  there  that  get 
by  the  censor.  In  some  of  Artsibashef 's  stories  he  de 
scribes  most  vividly  the  state  of  mind  in  the  agitators— such 
as  one  who  is  deputed  to  kill  a  governor.  On  the  whole,  yes, 
I  am  more  surprised  at  the  things  that  pass  the  censor; 
I  don't  know  how  many  things  do  not  pass,  but  the  censor 
allows  a  very  frequent  description  of  indecencies  and  mur 
ders  and  assassinations  and  things  of  that  sort.  But  what 
Artsibashef  seems  to  me  to  do  is  to  describe  people  as  he 
knows  them  or  thinks  they  are.  He  wrote  a  novel  called 
Sanini,  I  think  in  1905.  It  came  out  in  1908,  and  during 
that  time  there  had  been  a  great  change  in  the  mood  of  the 
students,  and  people  thought  that  he  was  describing  the 
result  of  the  change,  whereas  he  had  written  it  before  the 
change;  it  was  apparently  the  way  he  thought  the  change 
was  going,  and  they  seemed  to  think  because  he  described 
this  result  that  it  was  his  ideal  of  what  ought  to  be.  It 
was  not  his  ideal  at  all,  any  more  than  it  was  his  ideal,  when 
he  describes  a  murder,  that  people  should  commit  murder. 
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Of  course  that  is  the  fantastic  and  mistaken  notion  which 
the  outsider  always  has — the  notion  that  a  man  describes 
what  he  wants  and  not  what  he  sees. 

W.  D.  H. :  As  to  the  material  of  these  books,  of  course  it 
is  what  he  sees.  But  the  events,  are  they  related  sometimes 
to  what  we  call  morality  or  immorality — the  sexual  phase? 

T.  S.  P.:  You  mean  the  incidents? 

W.  D.  H.:  Yes. 

T.  S.  P. :  In  describing  the  lives  of  the  students,  I  mean 
the  men  and  women,  of  course  questions  of  morality  come 
up. 

W.  D.  H.:  And  he  is  frank  about  the  facts? 

T.  S.  P. :  Absolutely.  He  is  the  frankest  man  that  ever 
lived.  He  does  not  use  such  material  to  make  his  novels 
alluring;  it  simply  comes  in  as  part  of  the  day's  work. 
At  least,  it  is  so  where  he  is  least  offensive.  At  times, 
however,  he  carries  his  frankness  to  an  impossible  degree; 
he  passes  all  limits,  and  it  is  for  this  that  the  critics  have 
very  justly  blamed  him.  His  manner  is  not  pornographic, 
but  the  matter  is.  This  is  a  great  pity ;  the  man  is  a  master 
of  his  art,  he  is  sincerely  moved  by  all  the  pathetic  futility 
of  life,  and  in  a  few  lines  he  sets  the  scene  before  you.  The 
trouble  is  with  the  scenes  he  is  willing  to  set  before  you. 
He  is  indignant  with  his  critics  for  condemning  them,  but 
the  critics,  too,  are  compelled  to  tell  the  truth. 

W.  D.  II. :  You  remember  when  Tolstoy's  death  of  Ivan 
Illyitch  turned  all  cultivated  readers  pale? 

T.  S.  P. :  I  do. 

•  W.  D.  H. :  There  is  simply  the  story  of  a  man  who  is 
putting  up  a  picture  and  twists  himself  and  gets  something 
out  of  order  in  his  interior  and  he  begins  to  die.  Of 
course  the  great  importance  of  that  book  was  his  feeling 
about  death;  and  not  so  much  his  anxiety  in  regard  to  any 
life  hereafter  as  his  remorse  for  the  vacuity  and  futility 
of  his  life  here  in  the  past.  Is  there  anything  of  that  sort, 
of  spiritual  feeling — 

T.  S.  P. :  Artsibashef  is  full  of  it. 

W.  D.  H. :  Then  I  should  like  to  read  him. 

T.  S.  P. :  You  would  like  to  read  him.  I  am  always  feel 
ing  that  I  am  admiring  him  too  much,  but  I  cannot  read 
him  without  immense  interest.  He  is  always  describing  the 
death  of  some  one  and  doing  it  so  wonderfully. 

W.  D.  H. :  He  personalizes  it  to  you,  makes  it  yourself! 
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T.  S.  P. :  Absolutely.  No  one  ever  wrote  with  greater 
power. 

W.  D.  H. :  Then  there  is  another  thing  in  the  Bussians 
that  has  interested  me,  and  that  is  following  a  character 
into  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death;  Turgenief  does  it 
and  Tolstoy  does  it;  Turgenief  does  it  once,  Tolstoy  does  it 
twice;  once  in  The  Scenes  of  the  Siege  of  Sevastopol  and 
once  in  the  Death  of  Prince  Andrew;  and  Turgenief  does  it 
in  The  Virgin  Soul  where  Neshdanof  shoots  himself.  Does 
Artsibashef  do  anything  of  that  sort? 

T.  S.  P. :  Yes.  In  this  last  novel  the  conclusion  is  universal 
carnage.  The  few  who  escape  a  lingering  death,  lovingly  re 
counted  by  the  author,  are  obliged  to  resort  to  suicide.  All 
the  fashionable  methods  of  self-murder  are  described  by  an 
expert.  No  such  general  slaughter  has  been  seen  in  fiction 
since  Kyd's  Spanish  Tragedy.  We  find  his  heroes  dandling 
the  idea  of  killing  themselves,  setting  it  in  every  light,  re 
garding  it  as  the  only  proper  solution  of  every  question, 
and  then  accomplishing  it.  As  a  mere  matter  of  literary  art 
he  overdoes  it  here  most  lamentably. 

W.  D.  H. :  Then  there  is  something  else  in  Tolstoy  which 
he  does  two  or  three  times,  but  chiefly  in  a  sketch  called 
"  Master  and  Man/'  where  the  master  and  the  man  are 
lost  together  in  a  snow-drift.  The  superior  has  always  felt 
his  superiority,  but  when  it  comes  to  their  dying,  their 
freezing  together,  he  recognizes  their  essential  unity  as  two 
human  creatures  and  feels  that  they  are  one  and  the  same. 
Does  Artsibashef  do  anything  of  that  sort? 

T.  S.  P. :  That  does  not  enter  so  far  as  I  have  seen.  No, 
Tolstoy  always  has  a  moral  background;  and  this  man 
has  not,  in  the  sense  that  we  understand  it,  at  all. 

W.  I).  H. :  He  gives  the  thing  and  lets  the  application 
take  care  of  itself? 

T.  S.  P. :  Exactly. 

W.  D.  H. :  Tolstoy  cannot  do  that. 

T.  S.  P.:  No,  he  cannot  because  Tolstoy  is  so  interested 
in  saving  the  soul  of  the  world ;  and  this  man  is  not.  When 
an  old  fellow  dies  in  this  novel  he  crawls  out  of  bed  and 
he  is  on  his  knees  and  prays;  the  man  had  never  felt  the 
slightest  interest  in  that  sort  of  thing  before,  but  nothing 
is  made  of  it;  it  is  never  announced  that  that  is  a  better 
thing  to  do.  It  is  merely  this  old  man  happened  to  do  it. 

W.  D.  H. :  Well,  is  there  anything  in  the  new  Eussian 
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literature  like  what  one  is  obliged  to  call  our  localism — 
that  is,  are  the  Russians  more  homogeneous  than  we  are? 

T.  S.  P. :  Oh,  so  far  as  I  know  they  are,  because  the  same 
civilization  is  thinly  spread  over  the  whole  country. 

W.  D.  H. :  That  is  what  I  was  thinking  of,  so  far  as  we 
have  done  anything  worth  while,  it  is  in  each  man  or  woman 
studying  his  own  little  corner  of  the  country  and  getting 
at  its  difference;  then  the  difference  is  something  of  which 
you  can  be  conscious  and  you  value  it.  But  in  Russia  I  fancy 
that  the  conditions  are  almost  universally  the  same? 

T.  S.  P. :  I  fancy  they  are.  That  would  be  the  impression 
made  upon  me  by  their  literature. 

W.  D.  H. :  In  the  town  there  would  be  everywhere  the 
artisan  and  the  employer,  and  in  the  country  the  peasant 
and  the  landlord. 

T.  S.  P.:  Yes,  nothing  else.  That  would  be  my  impres 
sion.  I  think  there  is  this  about  Russia  to  be  said,  that 
the  young  men  there  often  have  nothing  to  do;  a  great 
many  who  are  not  obliged  to  occupy  themselves  have  no 
interest;  they  don't  go,  as  they  do  here,  into  business  that 
takes  all  the  bright  young  fellows  off;  they  are  left  free 
to  indulge  in  the  only  thing  they  can  indulge  in,  and  that  is 
writing.  So  the  best  go  into  literature,  and  there  is  a  vast 
crowd  of  people  beginning  to  write  there,  and  tljen  the  good 
ones  go  ahead.  You  have  read  Andreef 's  stories?  A  num 
ber  of  them  have  appeared  in  the  American  magazines. 
Some  are  very  good,  but  they  always  seem  to  me  over 
wrought,  violently  overwrought,  as  if  out  of  disturbed 
nerves;  so  they  don't  interest  me  as  much  as  those  that 
are  more  what  I  am  pleased  to  call  better  done,  more 
artistically  done.  But  he  is  a  very  important  man. 

W.  D.  H. :  Then  there  isn't  that  spiritual  yearning  of 
Tolstoy's,  the  longing  to  be  good,  in  the  newer  men? 

T.  S.  P.:  No. 

W.  D.  H.:  Is  it  because  they  have  given  it  all  up? 

T.  S.  P.:  They  have  given  it  up  in  despair.  The  fact 
is  the  country  doesn't  know  what  to  do  now.  It  is  like 
a  boat  which  has  lost  its  sails  and  its  rudder;  the  people 
are  floating  about  and  moving  this  way  and  that,  not  know 
ing  at  all  how  to  go  anywhere  or  to  get  anything.  When  the 
progressives  had  their  ideal  of  educating  the  people  and  at 
once  becoming  very  powerful,  then  they  were  comparatively 
hopeful ;  but  of  course  when  they  tried  that  they  very  soon 
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failed,  and  now  they  don't  know  what  to  do.  They  have 
all  sorts  of  fantastic  notions  which  a  man  like  Artsibashef 
exposes  to  you,  but  none  of  them  can  do  anything. 

W.  D.  H. :  Well,  this  terrible  reaction  from  the  hopeful 
conditions  of  1906,  when  the  revolution  seemed  to  be  going 
forward  there  and  not  going  backward  at  all — is  there 
anything  of  that  sort  reflected  in  Artsibashef! 

T.  S.  P.:  Yes,  a  great  deal — the  uncertainty. 

W.  D.  H. :  He  recognizes  that?    And  the  suspense! 

T.  S.  P.:  And  the  suspense.  In  fact,  a  revolution  that 
consists  in  blowing  up  and  pillaging  does  not  lead  any 
where;  all  that  seems  foolish  and  monstrous;  and  now 
the  Eussians  are  marking  time,  they  are  drifting.  Of  course 
one  cannot  be  a  prophet,  but  the  situation  is  not  so  inspir 
ing  to  their  novelists. 

W.  D.  H. :  Artsibashef  is  not  a  Jew? 

T.  S.  P.:  No,  he  isn't.  A  short  sketch  of  his  life  is  given 
in  the  German  translation  of  his  works.  He  is  of  Tartar 
descent,  though  with  admixture  of  Eussian,  French,  Georgi 
an,  and  Polish  blood.  One  of  his  ancestors  was  the  famous 
Polish  hero  Kosciusko.  He  was  born  in  1878  and  intended 
to  become  an  artist ;  but  he  was  too  poor  to  buy  paints  and 
canvas  and  was  forced  to  support  himself  by  drawing  cari 
catures.  He  wrote  a  story  which  he  managed  to  get  printed, 
and  then  his  true  vocation  showed  itself  to  him;  he  became  a 
writer. 

W.  D.  H. :  What  occurred  to  me  was  to  ask  whether  the 
Jew  in  the  new  Eussian  literature,  as  we  may  call  it,  has 
done  anything  analogous  to  what  Artsibashef  has  done. 

T.  S.  P.:  No,  I  fancy  not,  because  the  condition  of  the 
Jew  in  Eussia — he  would  scarcely  live  there. 

W.  D.  H. :  I  did  not  know  but  there  was  some  Jew  articu 
late  enough  to  talk  about  the  conditions. 

T.  S.  P.:  I  don't  think  so.  The  Jew  doesn't  get  into  the 
literary  movement  at  all.  That  is  my  opinion. 

W.  D.  H. :  I  asked  you  about  the  recent  Eussian  plays 
and  I  think  you  spoke  of  them.  There  are  no  humorists, 
you  think.  And  the  morality  of  Tolstoy,  we  have  touched 
upon  that.  As  far  as  the  modern  novelists  have  plots,  do 
they  deal  with  the  seventh  commandment  and  the  same 
tiresome  old  things? 

T.  S.  P. :  I  dare  say  some  do ;  they  deal  with  all  the  com 
mandments  impartially. 
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W.  D.  H. :  They  don't  make  the  seventh  their  job  as  the 
French  do? 

T.  S.  P. :  Oh  no,  not  at  all. 

W.  D.  H.:  Now,  then,  there  is  that  curious  thing  which 
always  struck  me  in  the  Eussian  novelists — the  horror  of 
death.  We  are  all  afraid  to  die,  but  they  seem  peculiarly 
afraid  to  die,  though  they  don't  mind  being  killed. 

T.  S.  P.:  Well,  as  I  said,  Artsibashef  is  always  writing 
about  that.  It  comes  into  many  of  his  novels  and  he  writes 
some  of  his  best  things  about  it. 

W.  D.  H. :  Well,  are  there  any  French  or  German  or 
English  translations  of  the  new  school? 

T.  S.  P.:  There  are  some  German  translations  of  Artsi 
bashef;  no  French. 

W.  D.  H. :  And  no  English,  of  course. 

T.  S.  P. :  No  English  that  I  have  seen. 

W.  D.  H. :  Are  there  any  criticisms  or  studies  of  the  new 
school  in  Eussian? 

T.  S.  P.:  Yes,  there  is  one  by  Serge  Persky  in  French 
on  the  contemporary  Eussian  novel;  it  is  a  very  good  book; 
it  came  out  the  other  day.  He  translates  Eussian  novels 
and  tales  into  French  and  he  has  written  some  little  things 
of  his  own,  but  this  study  is  his  best  work. 

W.  D.  H. :  Then,  for  vastness  and  profundity  and  exalta 
tion  and  all  that,  you  have  to  go  to  War  and  Peace  still? 

T.  S.  P. :  That  is  still  the  greatest ;  but  I  should  say  there 
are  no  books  written  between  that  and  the  Iliad  to  com 
pare  with  either.  There  never  will  be  for  another  thousand 
years  another  such  book. 

W.  D.  H. :  I  don't  see  why  or  how  there  should  be. 

T.  S.  P.:  Exactly.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Eussian 
literature  in  fiction  is  still  somewhat  more  interesting  than 
that  of  a  good  many  other  countries.  The  French  literature, 
the  French  novels,  French  stories,  one  has  a  more  or  less 
definite  idea  of,  and  the  German — well,  not  all  the  German 
stories  and  novels  are  interesting,  and  not  all  the  English 
ones,  and  not  all  the  American  ones.  The  Eussians  have,  I 
think,  a  greater  individuality,  a  greater  charm,  a  greater 
vividness  than  the  rest. 

W.  D.  H. :  So  that  if  tolerably  intelligent  young  men,  as 
we  were  once  tolerably  intelligent  and  young,  came  to  them 
now  they  would  take  the  same  interest  in  them  we  did  twenty 
years  ago? 
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T.  S.  P.:  That  I  don't  know,  but  I  certainly  take  a  great 
interest  in  them. 

W.  D.  H. :  I  still  think  of  Dmitri  Rndine  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  books  I  ever  read. 

T.  S.  P.:  Very  admirable — wonderful. 

W.  D.  H. :  I  wonder  if  that  period  with  the  Kussians 
has  passed  as  well  as  that  way  of  picturing  it? 

T.  S.  P. :  Yes,  I  think  it  has. 

W.  D.  H.:  For  instance,  I  don't  suppose  there  is  that 
sort  of  empty  expectation  and  yearning  that  you  find  in 
Eudine. 

T.  S.  P.:  No,  but  I  fancy  the  sort  of  man  Eudine  was, 
the  sort  of  limp  talker,  still  exists.  The  Eussians  are  great 
at  talking.  It  seems  to  the  outsider  as  if  when  two  Eussians 
got  together  it  was  a  question  which  should  tell  the  other 
most — give  him  all  his  opinions  on  every  subject  under 
heaven ;  they  are  very  fond  of  exposing  their  views  to  each 
other,  as  Dmitri  Eudine  did. 

W.  D.  H. :  Yes,  I  know;  but  I  don't  think  they  are  auto- 
biographers,  as  we  are.  They  don't  want  to  talk  about 
themselves  so  much  as  about  what  they  think. 

T.  S.  P. :  Yes,  what  they  think.  They  are  full  of  interest 
in  what  they  think;  most  amusing.  They  all  are  in  the 
novels,  and  at  first  I  thought  it  was  a  literary  device. 

W.  D.  H. :  No,  it  is  not.  It  is  what  is  going  on  in  their 
minds. 

T.  S.  P. :  It  is  the  only  way  you  can  make  them  lifelike. 

W.  D.  H. :  Does  Artsibashef  use  the  inward,  the  interior, 
drama  as  much  as  Tolstoy  does? 

T.  S.  P.:  No. 

W.  D.  H. :  Half  the  drama  in  Tolstoy  is  what  goes  on 
in  the  man's  brain. 

T.  S.  P. :  He  is  not  at  all  like  Tolstoy.  He  has  a  certain 
amount  of  interior  drama.  For  instance,  in  this  novel  which 
I'm  reading  there  is  an  officer  who  is  universally  hated 
and  is  a  selfish  pig;  but  his  heart  is  touched  once,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  receives  some  joy  from  being 
kind.  It  comes  upon  him  suddenly. 

W.  D.  H. :  That  is  interesting. 

T.  S.  P.:  Yes,  it  is  really  most  agreeable;  and  in  that 
way  the  internal  drama  is  played;  the  man  has  a  new  view 
of  life  and  a  new  sensation. 

W.  D.  H. :  That  is  quite  Eussian!     In  Artsibashef    or 
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in  any  of  the  moderns  are  there  any  new  girl  types  like 
Natasha's  in  War  and  Peace ? 

T.  S.  P.:  No,  not  so  charming.  There  are  some  inter 
esting  ones. 

W.  D.  H. :  Is  there  any  love-making  or  much  love-making 
in  his  books? 

T.  S.  P.:  Not  generally;  not  of  a  very  exalted  kind.  No, 
you  don't  see  charming  creatures  like  that  girl. 

W.  D.  H. :  Have  you  read  Hilda  Less-ways? 

T.  S.  P. :  No,  I  have  not  read  that. 

W.  D.  H. :  Well,  there  is  a  very  important  type  in  that 
girl  with  her  wild,  irresistible  desire  to  experience,  to  know 
everything  that  is  going  on,  and  to  be  part  of  it.  She  is 
perfectly  comfortable;  she  lives  with  her  mother,  but  she 
wants  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  be  as  a  man  among  men, 
yet  still  in  a  perfectly  innocent  way ;  and  she  goes  and 
learns  short-hand  writing;  she  makes  herself  useful  on  a 
wretched  little  local  newspaper  that  some  faker  starts; 
and  she  wants  to  follow  life  all  through,  not  in  a  nasty 
way,  but  to  know  all  the  world  that  men  know. 

T.  S.  P.:  Artsibashef  describes  some  of  the  girls  going 
into  the  revolutionary  business  very  well. 

W.  D.  H.:  Is  he  allowed  to  do  that? 

T.  S.  P.:  Yes.  One  of  them  is  going  to  throw  a  bomb 
and  fails  to  do  it  at  the  last  moment  because  of  the  feeling 
of  despair  that  comes  over  her — admirably  done!  That  is 
in  one  of  his  short  stories. 

W.  D.  H. :  So  far  as  there  is  love-making,  is  it  on  our 
terms  or  does  it  depend  upon  the  class  they  are  in? 

T.  S.  P.:  They  meet,  oh  yes,  with  the  utmost  freedom, 
but  he  is  very  awkward  in  that  matter.  In  his  shorter 
stories  he  describes  children  very  well ;  and  there  is  a  sketch 
of  a  poor  old  blundering  station-master  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  place  where  he  hears  there  is  going  to  be  trouble  in 
the  capital,  and  he  feels  that  they  must  have  a  little  demon 
stration  where  he  is  with  no  notion  of  why  or  wherefore 
or  what.  He  goes  out  and  stops  a  train  and  then  the  soldiers 
come  down  and  put  him  up  against  the  wall  and  shoot  him. 

W.  D.  H. :  From  all,  then,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  pres 
ent  literary  condition  in  Russia  is  not  comparable  in  esthetic 
importance  to  that  of  Turgenief  's  time. 

T.  S.  P.:  No.  Because  Turgenief 's  was  the  culmination 
of  a  period  of  writing  in  which  there  had  already  been 
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some  very  good  men — for  instance,  Pushkin,  Lermontof, 
and  Gogol.  This  man  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  and 
the  beginning  is  always  crude  and  disturbed;  something  is 
yet  to  come  out  of  it ;  the  best  is  yet  to  come  out  of  it.  This 
is  anything  but  a  period  of  calm,  and  Turgenief  wrote  in 
a  period  of  calm,  of  depression,  depressed  unhappy  calm. 

W.  D.  H. :  Are  there  any  women  writing! 

T.  S.  P. :  There  are  some.  None  that  I  have  read.  In 
fact,  that  temperance  novel  was  written  by  a  woman  and 
that  trivial  novel  was  written  by  a  woman,  but  I  could  not 
read  them. 

W.  D.  H. :  From  what  you  say  I  understand  the  new 
Eussians  in  number  and  amount  of  production  are  rather 
few. 

T.  S.  P.:  Well,  there  are  a  number  like  Kuprin.  I  don't 
care  much  for  them.  Kuprin  is  the  most  important. 

W.  D.  H. :  The  Germans  are  still  not  in  it  with  the  Eus 
sians  f 

T.  S.  P. :  In  my  opinion  they  are  not  in  it. 

W.  D.  H. :  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  suspense  of  faith 
in  the  French,  too,  doesn't  there? 

T.  S.  P. :  Yes,  I  think  so. 

W.  D.  H. :  The  English  have  come  forward  lately.  I 
think  Merrick  and  Arnold  Bennett  and  Phillpotts  and  Gals 
worthy  are  all  doing  good  work. 

T.  S.  P.:  Yes. 


IN   A    MONASTERY 

BY  LOUISE   COLLIER  WILLCOX 


PLACE  :  The  Certosa  di  Pavia 
TIME:  1517 

HERE  in  this  quiet  corner  of  the  earth 

I  sit,  wrapped  round  in  peace  and  brooding  thought; 

Daily  ere  sunset  tips  our  glistening  spires 

I  walk  along  the  cloister  flags  and  count 

The  slender  shafts  of  rose  and  white,  whereon 

Our  four-and- twenty  cells  look  out;  the  sky 

Is  caught  and  framed  in  each  three-pointed  arch, 

And  from  each  niche  a  stalwart  saint  looks  up. 

I  sought  this  place  myself;  safety  I  sought 

From  a  tumultuous  life;  no  Joseph,  I, 

And  yet  my  master's  wife  plucked  at  my  robe. 

'Tis  like  the  tale  I  oft  see  wrought  in  stone 

High  up  upon  the  great  Cathedral  walls. 

I  cannot  strive ;  I  only  cared  for  peace 

And  prayer  and  meditation  and  still  days. 

The  hours  are  dull  and  I  forget  to  think 

The  saintly  meditations,  1  had  planned, 

And  fancied  that  they  nested  in  these  walls. 

Alas!  I  was  unknowing;  the  bell  that  tolls 

To  prayer  breaks  in  on  sad  and  sullen  thought 

In  which  I  ask,  and  ask,  and  ask  again, 

"  Why  am  I  here?"    Then  beat  such  promptings  off 

With  paternosters  many  times  retold. 

But  best  I  like  to  stand  there  in  the  cell 

Where  Mary,  painted  by  Luini,  sits, 

So  patient  resting  with  her  child  and  book, 

And  gazes,  slantwise  smiling  at  the  Christ. 

She  knows  the  weary  watch  for  looming  fate. 
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"  Nine  months, "  her  weary  smile  says,  "  aye,  nine  months 

I  bore  the  intolerable  thought  of  some  event 

In  which  the  angels  took  a  part;  and  all  my  dreams 

Were  awed  by  strangeness,  till  my  little  babe, 

All  human,  came  to  draw  me  back  to  earth. 

Then  following  through  the  quiet  days  I  learned 

How  little  of  our  life  we  know  to  live. 

And  so  I  followed  Him;  from  the  warm  straw 

On  which  He  smiling  lay,  a  tiny  babe 

With  curls  and  pink-soled  feet,  like  other  babes, 

Until  I  heard  Him  on  His  cross  forgive 

Mankind;  and  then  I  saw  Him  smile  at  them; 

He  smiled  and  said,  '  They  know  not  what  they  do.' 

And  hearing  this  I  knew  Him  for  my  God. 

I  saw  a  far,  far  off  horizon  light, 

And  knew  that  different,  better  days  would  come 

And  different  men;  till  then  we  bear  and  wait." 

So  says  Lumi's  Virgin  on  the  wall. 

Sebastian  and  Christopher,  His  saints, 

Say  just  the  same,  "  We  do  not  know  our  fate/' 

And  so  with  bowing  heads  and  waving  hands 

They  face  the  still  hours  with  their  mystic  smiles. 

Saint  Christopher,  the  one  who  smiles  so  still, 

Forded  the  stream  by  night  and  bore  the  Child 

Through  waves  tumultuous  that  rose  and  curved, 

Mountainous  crests  that  broke  above  his  head; 

And  all  the  while,  the  Babe,  light-girdled,  sat 

Upon  his  shoulders,  two  small  fingers  raised, 

To  bless;  yet  heavier  and  heavier  bore  him  down. 

I  have  no  burden,  God,  not  even  a  grief; 

Only  long  days  that  cut  me  off  from  joy. 

Sometimes  when  slow  the  sun  turns  red  and  droops, 

One  sanguinary  ray  will  pierce  my  cell 

And  fall  upon  this  vellum  page  I  write ; 

I  look  and  then  I  have  my  mood  of  joy, 

Elation  for  the  thing  that  I  have  wrought 

In  slow,  sad  hours;  the  careful  curves  and  lines, 

Long  scrolls  and  delicate  gay  tendril  work. 

0  God,  just  this!    And  all  the  rest  is  thirst 

And  hunger  and  the  body's  needs!     That  leap 

Of  heart  I  do  despise,  with  which  I  hear 

The  bell  that  tolls  me  in  to  eat;  I  am 

No  glutton  like  Tomaso  there;    'tis  not 
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The  love  of  food  and  drink  and  less  the  love 

Of  jest  and  laughter.     Rather  'tis  I  joy 

To  break  the  sad,  slow  time  in  which  I  stare 

At  these  white  walls  and  wonder  how  it  is 

E'en  beauty  wanes.     Sometimes  across  my  thought 

A  long-lost  memory  wakes  me  to  my  past; — 

My  mother  as  she  kissed  me  in  my  bed — 

That  neighbor's  child  I  took  a-nutting, 

How  she  laughed!     I  hear  it  through  the  dark 

When  wide  awake  I  toss  and  think  at  night. 

She  may  be  dead  by  now;  out  in  the  world 

I  might  have  wept  above  her  bier  and  felt 

Real  grief  to  know  her  laughter  stilled  forever. 

Once  ere  my  life  was  shut  in  these  close  walls 

I  traveled  on  a  mission  with  a  priest. 

He  taught  the  people  all  along  the  way. 

He  preached  and  gave  them  images  of  saints, 

Which  they  confounded  with  their  ancient  gods 

And  prayed  to  in  a  blind,  profane,  dull  way. 

And  then  they  grieved  that  neither  saints  nor  gods 

Stretched  down  their  hands  from  heaven's  blue  to  save 

Us  from  our  deeds  and  follies  and  mistakes. 

Yet  while  we  went,  we  came  to  that  sweet  point 

That  juts  into  a  sapphire  lake;  there  once 

A  Roman  singer,  fighter,  built  his  home. 

So  bold  the  strip  of  land  stands,  feet  in  sea, 

Backed  by  the  silvery  olive-groves,  with  stems 

Wherethrough  the  sun  peeps,  making  broken  shade 

Over  the  dry,  brown  grass.     Out  at  the  end 

The  storied  arches  rise;  all  that  is  left 

Of  grandeur  past  there  at  Sirmione, 

Built  some  one  thousand  years  ago.    And  there 

The  arches  curve  for  God's  own  works, 

To  sapphire  lakes  and  mountain  peaks  and  towns, 

That  huddle  in  the  hollows  of  the  land, 

And  dabble  in  the  shallows  of  the  sea. 

I  thought  to  be  a  singer  too  and  priest. 

Not  less  but  more  than  he  who  built  his  house 

On  beauty  of  the  land  and  sea,  because 

I  built  my  thoughts  on  God.    Alas !    Alas ! 

I  did  not  know  how  bleak  the  night  through  which 

One  treads  to  God  and  to  His  starry  heights. 

What  deeds  are  here  to  fill  these  empty  hours? 
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The  memory  lives;  I  can  recall  at  will 

The  moment  and  the  light,  the  soft,  low  swish 

Of  waters  that  recede.    And  oft  at  dawn 

Some  slant  red  ray  that  falls  across  my  bed 

Awakes  the  dream.     But  most  I  live  my  life 

Just  at  the  moment's  instance.     Crave  my  food 

And  hate  my  brother's  face  and  nasal  whine; 

Or  ache  until  my  very  soul  is  sick 

To  'scape  these  walls  grown  hideous  by  sameness. 

Sometimes  I  watch  aerial  squadrons  spread 

In  shifting  patterns  on  the  autumn  sky, 

And  all  my  heart  grows  sick  to  fly  like  birds 

To  other  scenes  and  other  thoughts  and  lives. 

The  pang  is  like  to  burst  my  breast.    I  turn 

Back  to  the  golden  page  I  make  to  save 

My  soul.    For  who  can  say  but  that  long  hence 

Some  traveler  from  some  unknown  shore  may  bend 

Above  my  pages,  gold  and  brown,  deep  blue 

With  silver  letters,  each  a  picture  drawn, 

For  its  own  beauty;  see  my  margin  broad 

With  angels,  harps,  and  saints  set  there  for  joy. 

And,  too,  that  he  may  know  that  traveler, 

Coming  from  din  and  traffic  of  much  life, 

How  here  in  silence  and  the  dark  I  yearned 

For  life  and  width  and  brightness,  I  have  set 

In  small  medallions  by  the  letters  large 

Soft  Lombard  scenes;  gray  waters,  willows  bent 

By  wandering  winds.     And  even  once  I  drew 

A  castellated  tower  with  ladies  fair 

Who  sat  and  watched  while  knights  came  riding  by. 

I've  heard  a  sailor  once  from  Gen  ova 

Braved  all  the  dangers  of  the  unknown  seas 

To  find  new  lands.    He  found  them  barbarous, 

Waste,  bare,  and  savage.    Nay,  I  would  not  spend 

A  life  in  braving  dangers  wild,  and  go 

Sailing  the  monstrous  seas  that  swallow  lives 

In  sheer  wild  lust  of  cruelty  and  death. 

But  if  I  had  a  life  to  give,  I'd  tread 

The  flowered  earth  and  see  all  lovely  towns 

Our  painters  set  behind  the  Blessed  Child, 

Those  backgrounds  to  immortal  motherhood. 

I'd  climb  the  dim,  blue  hills  that  all  are  crowned 

With  towers  white  and  battlements.    I'd  find 
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Inlets  of  soft,  smooth  sea  and  winding  roads 

Down  which  great  kings  with  all  their  motley  troops 

Come  riding  in  high  state  and  pageantry. 

I'd  watch  the  broidered  garment  of  the  Spring 

Shaken  out  loose  across  the  land  and  sea, 

The  fringed  trees  take  on  new  pride,  and  earth 

Grow  green  and  glad  beneath  the  brightening  sun. 

I'd  travel  far  to  see  the  homes  that  man 

Has  reared  to  make  his  earth  look  safe-  and  gay. 

I'd  toy  o'er  courtly  words  in  splendid  halls 

With  ladies  in  stiff  brocade  gowns  that  shine 

As  do  our  abbot's  jewels   'neath  the  light 

O '  th '  altar  on  fete-days.    It  cannot  be ! 

Yet  I  have  had  my  hours  and  have  them  still. 

Here  at  this  desk  where  lies  my  parchment  scroll 

On  which  I  limn  gold  lines  and  arabesques, 

And  soft  medallioned  pictures  to  make  fair 

The  text — the  westering  sun  sends  rays  of  gold 

That  fall  between  the  window-bars  athwart 

My  book  and  light  it  up  until  the  page 

Of  letters  seems  alive  and  I  can  think 

The  work  I've  wrought  in  still,  sad  musing  hours 

Shall  yet  outstrip  me;  live  when  I  am  dead, 

And  speak  to  other  men  of  all  this  mystery, 

This  secret  of  the  immortal  life  of  art. 

Who  draws  a  perfect  scroll  or  limns  a  page 

Leaves  treasure  here  for  other  men  and  speaks 

Beyond  his  day;  controls  his  fate  and  reaps 

Eeward  for  empty  hours  and  starved  desires. 

And  so  I  set  my  heart  on  him  who'll  come 

From  far,  long  hence  to  see  my  page  and  stoop 

And  say:  "  Would  God  I'd  made  a  page  like  that!" 

And  so  for  this  I  throw  my  life  and  soul 

Into  the  balance  to  be  weighed  and  tried 

With  this  the  work  I've  done.     God!  I  have  wrought 

Some  beauty  in  my  day !    It  is  enough ! 

LOUISE  COLLIER  WILLCOX. 


AN    ACQUAINTANCE    WITH 
YUAN   SHI   KAI 


LATE   TJ.    S.    MINISTER   TO    KOREA 


FOR  ages  past  the  shibboleth  of  aspiring  reformers  in  the 
Middle  Kingdom  has  been  "  China  for  Chinese  " — ruled 
as  they  were  by  conquering  races  from  beyond  the  border. 
This  is  the  cry  to-day.  The  alien  Manchu  rulers  have  been 
dethroned  and  a  Chinese  ruler,  a  Chinaman  of  the  military 
class,  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  has  been  installed  under  the  title  of 
President  of  the  Republic. 

He  is  one  of  the  few  Chinese  officials  of  exalted  rank  who 
has  seen  foreign  service  and  experienced  the  broadening  of 
vision  that  comes  from  contact  with  the  outside  world.  True, 
this  foreign  service  was  had  in  Korea,  a  country  that  fur 
nished  one  of  the  dynasties  of  China,  and  was  later  claimed 
by  China  as  one  of  her  so-called  vassal  States;  but  this 
service  was  gained  by  him  at  a  time  when  Korea  was  enjoy 
ing  foreign  relations  as  a  sovereign  State,  with  a  court  at 
which  Western  Powers  had  their  representatives ;  and  as 
one  of  Yuan's  chief  functions  in  Korea  was  to  maintain 
the  then  attenuated  figment  of  Chinese  suzerainty,  he  had 
ample  opportunity  to  test  his  powers  and  match  his  ability 
against  this  Western  element. 

A  military  protege  of  the  great  Li  Hung  Chang,  Yuan 
was  sent  to  Korea  just  before  the  difficulties  of  1884,  when 
Chinese  troops  and  Korean  allies  succeeded  in.  killing  off 
or  driving  out  the  Japanese  in  the  bloody  emeute  of  De 
cember  of  that  year,  when  the  few  surviving  Japanese 
refugees  were  given  asylum  at  the  American  Legation,  and 
the  new  Japanese  Legation  was  consumed  by  flames,  and  all 
vestiges  of  Japanese  residence  were  sought  to  be  destroyed. 

This  repulse  was  the  cause  of  Japan's  recent  rise  to  her 
present  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  world's  military 
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powers,  for  it  convinced  her  of  the  necessity  of  trying  ef 
fectually  conclusions  with  China  as  to  the  latter 's  claim  to 
the  overlordship  of  Korea.  The  success  of  'these  conclu 
sions  in  the  war  of  1894  and  the  bungling  result,  ending  in 
the  assassination  of  Korea's  Queen,  threw  that  unhappy 
people  under  Russian  influence  and  made  necessary  the 
Russo-Japan  war  of  1904. 

Having  by  his  arrogance  induced  or  made  possible  the 
war  of  1894,  which  led  as  a  direct  result  to  the  one  of  1904, 
Yuan  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  early  made  himself 
an  important  factor  in  the  destinies  of  Japan  and  China, 
as  well  as  Korea. 

The  writer  was  present  in  Korea  in  an  important 
capacity  during  all  the  period  of  twenty-one  years  covered 
by  these  three  conflicts,  when  China  defeated  Japan  in  1884, 
only  to  be  herself  defeated  and  driven  from  Korea  in  1894, 
which  event  was  so  greatly  eclipsed  by  Japan's  defeat  of 
Russia  in  1904-5.  The  decade  of  Yuan's  residence  in  Korea 
he  enjoyed  more  or  less  intimate  relations  with  him  and  it 
is  proposed  to  narrate  briefly  a  few  of  the  chief  events 
in  which  the  latter  figured,  since  they  throw  some  light  upon 
the  character  of  China's  present  hope  as  seen  during  that 
important  epoch  of  the  foreign  education  of  Yuan  Shi  Kai. 

I  was  called  upon  to  give  surgical  assistance  to  the 
wounded  soldiers  of  Yuan's  troops  as  well  as  to  the 
wounded  natives.  There  were  no  wounded  Japanese  to 
care  for.  Aside  from  the  little  handful  of  refugees  at  the 
American  Legation,  all  the  Japanese  in  Seoul  at  that  time 
were  either  killed  or  driven  out.  Later  I  was  medical  officer 
to  Yuan  and  his  Legation,  which  intimate  relation  was  fol 
lowed  by  a  bitter  contest  with  him,  when,  as  an  officer  of 
the  Korean  Government,  I  succeeded  in  establishing  a  Ko 
rean  Legation  at  Washington  in  the  face  of  Yuan's  strenu 
ous  efforts  to  prevent  any  such  violation  of  China's  claim  to 
sovereignty.  His  attempts  had  the  support  of  a  Chinese 
fleet  of  six  ships,  as  well  as  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
Chinese  Legation  at  Washington.  Still  later,  as  the  repre 
sentative  of  the  United  States  in  Korea,  Yuan  was  a  col 
league,  and  showed  his  good  qualities  as  a  fighter  by  no 
open  admission  of  ill  feeling  because  of  his  failure  to  pre 
vent  the  establishment  of  Korea's  first  Legation  abroad, 
which  so  effectually  punctured  the  claims  of  his  government 
to  control  the  foreign  relations  of  Korea  as  a  vassal  State. 
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My  first  real  intimacy  with  Yuan  began  with  a  daylight 
breakfast  at  his  camp,  where  I  had  spent  the  whole  night 
in  giving  surgical  relief  to  his  wounded.  Hunger  had  a 
new  meaning  that  cold  December  dawn,  and  coffee  and  bacon 
seemed  the  most  delectable  things  to  be  thought  of ;  in  fact, 
the  thought  of  them  was  insistent  and  compelling,  and  the 
call  to  "  eat  food  "  was  obeyed  with  alacrity. 

What  was  my  chagrin,  however,  on  seeing  the  table  set 
with  but  six  bowls  of  rice,  three  at  each  of  the  two  places, 
and  no  prospect  of  anything  further.  It  seemed  that  I  could 
devour  the  whole  six  and  still  keep  on  thinking  of  coffee  and 
bacon. 

Before  I  had  finished  one  bowl  I  was  uncomfortably  full 
and  still  hungry.  Yuan  had  in  the  mean  time,  with  his  bowl 
to  his  lips  and  his  chop-sticks  keeping  a  steady  stream 
into  his  mouth,  emptied  his  three  bowls,  and,  seeing  that  I 
could  eat  no  more,  he  took  my  portion  and  soon  finished  it. 
If  it  is  true  that  "  an  army  moves  on  its  stomach,'*  Yuan 
should  be  a  good  soldier. 

Yuan  did  not  impress  me  as  an  unkind  man;  in  fact,  I 
later  saw  evidences,  in  matters  too  intimate  for  narration, 
to  indicate  quite  the  contrary.  Yet  when  he  refused  me 
permission  to  amputate  the  arm  of  one  of  his  soldiers  with 
the  amused  remark,  "  Of  what  good  would  a  one-armed 
soldier  be?"  he  seemed  cruel,  especially  as  I  assured  him 
that  otherwise  the  man  would  die  in  three  days — as  he  did. 
Still,  in  the  case  of  a  horribly  mutilated  soldier,  half  of 
whose  neck  was  torn  away  by  a  Japanese  saw-toothed 
sword-bayonet,  after  recovery  he  took  the  helpless  man  on 
as  a  supernumerary  or  pensioner  at  his  Legation.  In  the 
case  of  the  other  man  he  seemed  only  to  see  the  practical 
side  of  the  case  from  his  own  military  standpoint,  and  the 
personal  factor  doubtless  counted  for  little,  in  view  of  the 
vast,  masses  to  be  drawn  upon  for  military  service. 

From  commanding  the  Chinese  troops  in  Korea,  Yuan 
succeeded  to  the  post  of  Chinese  representative  to  that 
land.  He  had  found  in  Seoul  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  Chinese  students  returned  from  America,  Tang  Shiao 
Yui,  who  was  connected  with  the  newly  established  maritime 
customs  organized  as  a  branch  of  the  Chinese  service  under 
Sir  Robert  Hart.  There  were  several  of  these  students 
then  in  this  service  in  Korea;  for,  as  they  found  an  air  of 
suspicion  and  distrust  surrounding  them  in  their  home  land 
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after  their  foreign  education,  they  were  quite  willing  to 
accept  this  near-by  semi-foreign  service.  Being  of  a  wealthy 
Southern  family  and  unusually  intelligent,  Tang  seemed  to 
impress  Yuan  favorably,  and  he  took  him  into  his  own 
service.  The  two  have  remained  almost  inseparable  ever 
since,  until  the  recent  temporary  deflection  of  Tang,  who 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  revolutionists  when  sent  at  Yuan 's 
instigation,  as  a  commissioner,  to  treat  with  the  revolution 
ists  at  Shanghai.  Now  that  Yuan  has  himself  accepted  the 
headship  of  the  revolutionary  party,  it  may  be  concluded 
that,  as  usual,  Tang's  advice  has  prevailed  with  his  "chief." 

Yuan  has  shown  marked  skill  in  his  choice  of  associates 
and  assistants  and  in  binding  them  to  himself  in  the  strong 
est  bonds  of  loyalty,  as  in  the  case  of  Tang  Shiao  Yui,  who 
was  in  Washington  on  a  diplomatic  mission  when  Yuan's 
enemies  succeeded  in  compassing,  as  they  seemed  to  sup 
pose,  his  downfall  after  the  death  of  his  patroness,  the  late 
Empress  Dowager.  Tang  left  at  once  for  Peking,  in  spite 
of  engagements  in  America,  and  his  presence  doubtless  had 
much  to  do  in  saving  Yuan's  life  and  making  possible  his 
present  advancement. 

Yuan  has  shown  loyalty  to  his  friends  in  return  for  their 
support,  even  to  the  extent  of  seeming  to  be  disloyal  to  the 
late  figurehead  Emperor  in  his  greater  loyalty  to  his  pa 
troness  the  Dowager  Empress.  In  this  he  showed  his  abil 
ity  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  his  great  benefactor,  Li  Hung 
Chang.  Moreover,  the  position  of  the  ex- American  students 
was  made  vastly  better  with  his  rise,  and  they  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  devote  their  intelligence  to  the  service 
of  their  government,  some  of  them  attaining  high  office; 
for,  in  addition  to  being  picked  men  to  begin  with,  they  had 
had  the  great  advantage  over  other  native  officials  of  a  long 
residence  and  education  abroad. 

When  Yuan  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  patron,  Li 
Hung  Chang,  to  be  Viceroy  of  Chihli,  Tang  became  Taotai, 
or  Governor,  of  the  important  Northern  commercial  city  of 
Tientsin,  and  he  kept  on  rising  with  Yuan's  rise,  being  at 
times  Ambassador,  Viceroy,  and  what  we  would  style  Secre 
tary  of  State. 

^But  this  relates  to  the  after  part  of  Yuan's  life  following 
his  ten  years  of  education  in  Korea,  and  did  not  come  under 
the  personal  view  of  the  writer.  But  it  illustrates  what 
seems  to  be  Yuan's  ability  to  choose  able  and  loyal  asso- 
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elates  and  to  heed  their  counsels.  If  this  proves  to  be  a 
fixed  trait  with  him,  it  is  one  of  the  best  auguries  for  his 
success  in  his  new  field  of  tremendous  responsibility. 

The  emeute  of  1884  in  Korea  resulted  in  the  Li-Ito  con 
vention  of  Tientsin  in  1885,  by  which  each  of  the  contracting 
powers  covenanted  not  to  land  troops  in  Korea  without 
first  notifying  the  other,  and  providing  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Chinese  garrison  then  in  Korea. 

Being  thus  shorn  of  his  military  powers,  Yuan  was  made 
Chinese  representative  at  Seoul,  and  he  was  apparently 
given  unlimited  powers  by  Li  Hung  Chang,  to  whom  seemed 
to  fall  the  control  of  Korean  matters  from  the  Chinese  side. 
Yuan  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  nationals, 
for  one  thing.  I  have  seen  Chinamen  beheaded  by  his 
executioners  on  the  street  at  the  side  of  his  Legation,  in 
full  view  of  the  passing  populace,  for  violation  of  his  regula 
tion  against  gambling. 

He  took  to  himself  the  title  of  Eesident  in  imitation  of 
the  British  representative  in  India.  This  made  the  other 
representatives  appear  as  though  accredited  to  a  vassal 
State,  and  was  probably  what  his  chief  desired.  England 
had  not  at  that  time  discovered  the  new  Japan,  and  by  wink 
ing  at  these  playful  antics  of  her  then  protege — China- 
she  made  it  all  the  more  difficult  for  the  other  powers,  espe 
cially  as  she  "  saved  her  face  "  by,  at  that  time,  styling  her 
representative  a  Consul-General,  while  America  and  Japan 
had  Ministers,  and  Eussia  a  Charge  d 'Affaires.  Naturally 
Yuan's  pretensions  bore  most  heavily  upon  Japan,  who 
bided  her  time  while  allowing  him  to  climb  still  higher  that 
he  might  have  farther  to  fall. 

His  arrogance  knew  no  bounds.  He  would  not  attend 
any  of  the  diplomatic  meetings  with  the  other  representa 
tives,  and  when  it  became  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to 
attend  some  Korean  State  banquet  he  would  have  himself 
placed  as  vis-a-vis  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  so 
that  the  table  would  have  two  heads. 

When  we  went  to  an  audience  at  the  Palace,  Yuan  would 
have  his  reception  placed  at  an  earlier  hour,  so  he  would 
be  coming  away  as  we  approached.  Moreover,  as  it  was 
quite  a  half-mile  from  the  gate  of  the  Palace  inclosure  to 
the  audience-hall,  with  no  pavements,  and  as  no  one  but 
the  ruler  was  allowed  to  ride  in  his  sedan  through  the  Pal 
ace  grounds,  and  as  Yuan  insisted  upon  enjoying  this  royal 
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prerogative,  we  would  invariably  be  obliged  to  stand  aside, 
in  the  mud  at  times,  as  he  rode  smilingly  past  the  discom 
fited  "  vassal  envoys,"  with  his  great  retinue  of  overbear 
ing  retainers. 

It  was  amusing  to  overhear  the  sotto  voce  remarks  of  the 
Japanese  on  these  occasions,  and  they  certainly  demon 
strated  thus  their  ability  to  bide  their  time.  About  the 
first  thing  they  did  of  note  after  the  landing  of  troops  in 
1894  was  to  drive  a  coach  and  pair  over  this  sacred  way 
through  the  Palace  inclosure. 

True,  a  number  of  us  young  charges  d'affaires  did  rebel 
once  when  our  chiefs  were  absent.  We  flatly  refused  to 
attend  a  most  important  ceremonial  audience  unless  per 
mitted  to  ride  in  our  chairs.  Being  on  intimate  terms  with 
the  ruling  family,  I  knew  that  we  were  entirely  safe  in  mak 
ing  this  demand,  since  the  Korean  ruler  disliked  Yuan's 
presumption  as  much  as  any  one,  and,  being  humiliated  by 
this  conduct,  he  wished  to  minimize  the  effect  as  much  as 
possible  and  grant  us  the  same  privilege  he  was  obliged  to 
accord  to  Yuan. 

The  latter 's  influence  was  too  great,  however,  and,  finding 
he  could  not  grant  us  the  same  courtesy  without  expe 
riencing  some  dire  results  at  the  hands  of  Yuan,  he  com 
pelled  the  sudden  erection  of  a  carpeted  hall  covering  the 
entire  distance  from  the  gate  to  the  audience-chamber. 
Our  departmental  secretaries  were  doubtless  amused  if  they 
took  the  trouble  to  read  the  despatches  covering  the  event. 

But  Yuan's  arrogance  during  this  decade  in  Korea — 1884- 
94— was  not  alone  displayed  in  such  personal  indignities 
to  his  colleagues.  As  nothing  happened  to  give  him  any 
intimation  of  the  pending  reckoning,  his  contempt  for 
Japan  extended  to  an  utter  disregard  of  solemn  conventions. 
In  spite  of  an  existing  agreement  between  Japan  and  Korea 
covering  the  construction  of  a  line  of  telegraph  to  connect 
Japan  and  Seoul,  under  which  convention  a  cable  had  al 
ready  been  laid  between  Japan  and  Fusan,  he  had  a  Chinese 
land  line  erected  in  1886  between  Seoul  and  Fusan. 

When  in  1893-4  the  Tonghak  rebellion  broke  out  in  Korea 
and  threatened  to  menace  Seoul  itself,  Yuan  was  appealed 
to  by  the  Premier  to  assist  in  its  suppression.  We  were 
led  to  infer  that  this  Korean  appeal  was  instigated  from 
Japanese  sources,  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  became  known 
later  that  the  Japanese  Secretary  of  Legation  was  using  his 
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unofficial  influence  in  encouraging  Yuan  in  the  .latter 's  in 
clination  to  intervene  in  the  domestic  troubles  in  the  land 
over  which  he  seemed  to  think  that  he  was  the  real  ruler. 
Yuan  fell  into  the  cleverly  laid  trap. 

Utterly  ignoring  the  solemn  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  of  1885,  known  as  the  Li-Ito  Convention  of  Tientsin, 
he  summoned  Chinese  troops  to  Korea  to  suppress  the 
rebellion  without  previously  referring  his  intention  to 
Tokio.  This  gave  Japan  the  opening  she  had  been  so  care 
fully  providing  for  and  leading  up  to  during  the  ten  years 
since  Yuan's  troops  had  driven  the  little  Japanese  gar 
rison  from  Seoul. 

I  chanced  to  be  in  attendance  at  an  official  dinner  given 
at  the  Chinese  Legation  on  the  evening  when  telegrams 
were  received  announcing  the  sailing  of  Chinese  troops  for 
Korea.  The  jubilation  of  the  Japanese  was  so  evident  that 
gloom  seemed  at  once  to  rest  most  heavily  upon  our  Chinese 
hosts,  as  a  realizing  sense  was  forced  upon  them  of  what 
the  step  might  mean,  and  the  dinner  at  once  broke  up,  while 
we  departed  from  the  last  function  given  by  Yuan  in  Korea. 

Events  followed  swift  and  sharp.  On  June  8,  1894,  two 
thousand  Chinese  troops  landed  at  Asan  anchorage,  near 
Chemulpo.  The  Japanese  were  apparently  all  ready,  and 
promptly  accepted  this  challenge  of  the  Chinese  in  the  open 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  1885,  and  set  about  the  task  for 
which  no  one  seemed  to  have  any  idea  they  were  so  entirely 
and  adequately  prepared. 

China,  on  the  contrary,  was  most  woefully  unprepared 
for  the  results  of  the  act  she  had  thus  blundered  into,  and 
no  one  knew  this  better  than  did  the  Japanese.  Japanese 
secret-service  agents  in  Chinese  garb  had  been  fully  in 
vestigating  all  China's  condition  and  resources,  so  that 
Japan  actually  knew  more  of  the  exact  state  of  her  enemy's 
affairs  than  did  China  herself. 

Two  days  after  the  landing  of  Chinese  troops — namely, 
on  June  10th — five  hundred  Japanese  marines  disembarked 
at  Chemulpo,  and  marched  to  Seoul  to  occupy  the  capital. 
On  June  13th  one  thousand  regular  troops  arrived  from 
Japan,  and  eight  hundred  marched  to  Seoul  and  relieved 
the  marines,  leaving  a  force  of  two  hundred  at  the  port- 
Chemulpo.  These  were  followed  by  five  thousand  troops 
on  the  24th  of  June,  and  on  the  28th  the  Japanese  Minister 
drove  into  the  Palace  and  demanded  a  declaration  from  the 
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Korean  throne  on  the  subject  of  the  Chinese  claim  to 
sovereignty.  July  18th,  fifteen  thousand  Japanese  troops 
with  three  thousand  laborers  arrived,  and  on  the  23d  they 
took  and  occupied  the  Korean  Palace  and  the  surrounding 
hills  and  approaches.  On  July  25th,  the  Japanese  cruiser 
Yashina  sunk,  off  Asan  anchorage,  the  British  ship  Kow- 
shing,  chartered  as  a  transport  and  loaded  with  Chinese  re 
inforcements,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  decisive  victory 
of  the  Japanese  in  the  land  battle  near  Asan  on  July  28th- 
29th.  Japan  had  effectually  exploded  China's  claim  to  sov 
ereignty  over  Korea  even  before  the  actual  declaration  of 
war  on  August  1, 1894. 

In  the  mean  time  Yuan  had  "  seen  a  great  light. "  His 
arrogance  was  all  gone,  and  he  went  from  Korea  so  rapidly 
as  to  leave  his  women-folk  behind  to  the  mercies  of  those  to 
whom  he  had  been  so  haughty. 

Thus  ended  Yuan's  career  in  Korea.  His  arrogance  had 
well  served  the  Japanese,  who  allowed  him  to  climb  high 
that  his  ignominious  fall  might  have  the  greater  effect  upon 
the  Koreans,  whom  he  had  so  long  bluffed,  browbeaten,  and 
even  maltreated. 

This  was  the  sort  of  education  China's  present  ruler  ac 
quired  in  foreign  service.  He  could  not  well  have  had  a 
more  enlightening  experience,  and  that  it  was  administered 
at  the  hands  of  the  lately  despised  Japanese  made  it  all 
the  more  effective.  The  results  are  seen  in  his  later  conduct, 
His  great  chief,  whom  he  succeeded,  had  to  go  to  Shim- 
moseki  to  treat  for  peace  with  the  Japanese,  where  he  was 
shot  and  came  near  losing  his  life  at  the  hands  of  a  de 
mented  Japanese. 

Seeing  what  Japan  could  do  by  adopting  modern  meth 
ods,  Yuan  set  about  accomplishing  the  same  results  for 
China  by  similar  methods.  Though  his  rise  in  power  to  the 
post  of  successor  to  Li  Hung  Chang,  whom  he  also  succeeded 
as  favorite  and  guardian  of  the  late  Empress  Dowager, 
and  foremost  of  Chinese  officials  as  distinguished  from  the 
Manchus,  enabled  him  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  organizing 
an  army,  and  protecting  foreigners  in  the  Boxer  uprising, 
as  well  as  safeguarding  China's  interests  at  the  time  of 
the  Russo- Japan  war,  even  he  could  not  go  as  far  in  all 
probability  as  he  would  have  desired  in  instituting  reforms, 
because  of  the  powerful  inertia  of  Chinese  officialdom  as 
represented  by  both  Manchu  rulers  and  native  lords. 
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On  the  death  of  the  Empress  Dowager  his  enemies  pre 
vailed  against  him,  and,  though  his  life  was  spared,  he  went 
into  retirement,  only  to  be  recalled  most  abjectly  by  the 
Manchu  rulers  to  help  them  save  their  throne  from  the 
present  revolutionary  party.  Loyalty  has  been  shown  to  be 
one  of  Yuan's  chief  characteristics,  and,  judging  from  the 
press  notices,  he  was  loyal  to  the  throne  in  the  extremity 
just  experienced,  and  only  advocated  or  consented  to  abdica 
tion  when  that  seemed  to  be  inevitable.  As  has  been  said 
before,  the  quicker  mind  of  Tang  doubtless  greatly  in 
fluenced  Yuan  in  bringing  him  gradually  to  recognize  the 
revolutionists,  of  whose  government  he  is  now  the  head. 

The  situation  needs  a  powerful,  masterful  man,  of  in 
tense  conviction  and  strenuous  energy.  Yuan  has  pre 
sumably  but  a  half-hearted  interest  in  the  present  move 
ment,  even  if  it  has  carried  him  to  heights  of  which  he  could 
never  even  have  dreamed  in  his  most  arrogant  days  in 
Korea,  and  his  former  energy  has  been  sapped  by  his  mode 
of  life.  He  will  doubtless  give  place  to  some  one  more 
fully  equal  to  the  occasion  if  outside  influences  do  not  super 
vene  to  the  more  or  less  dismemberment  of  that  great  em 
pire  which  has  so  often  and  for  so  long  felt  the  yoke  of 
foreign  control. 

Yet  as  a  native  Chinese  military  official  of  the  highest 
rank,  he  is  unique  in  having  had  actual  experience  abroad, 
which  has  shattered  that  proud  contempt  of  the  ordinary 
Chinese  or  Manchu  official  for  all  things  beyond  their  own 
borders,  and  he  will  at  least  be  able  to  appreciate  the  grave 
dangers  that  await  his  land  from  outside  intervention  be 
cause  of  the  internal  turmoil. 

If  tranquil  times  supervene,  Yuan  should  be  as  good  a 
head  as  China  can  at  once  secure.  He  is  loyal,  open  to  con 
viction,  astute  in  his  selection  of  associates  and  advisers, 
and  has  a  foreign  education  that  has  opened  his  mind  to 
progress  along  modern  lines  and  the  danger  that  lies  in 
weakness,  disorder,  and  unpreparedness. 

If  he  becomes  the  permanent  head  of  that  vast  nation, 
he  will  owe  any  measure  of  success,  as  he  owes  his  present 
rise,  to  his  ten  years  of  tutelage  in  that  little  peninsular 
corner  of  the  Asian  continent  where  he  made  us  walk  in 
the  mud  for  his  own  aggrandizement — and  we  shall  be 
amply  compensated. 

HOKACE  N.  ALLEN. 
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THE  impassioned  appeal  of  young  Morse  to  his  parents 
and  family  had  no  effect  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  they 
ridiculed  him  for  indulging  in  such  heroics ;  they  maintained 
that  they  were  in  a  much  better  position  to  judge  of  the 
rights  and  the  wrongs  of  the  matter,  and  they  again  in 
sisted  on  his  leaving  politics  out  of  his  letters.  His  sym 
pathies  were,  however,  so  strongly  enlisted  on  behalf  of  his 
beloved  country  that  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
again  and  again  to  give  a  free  rein  to  his  political  feelings, 
while  at  the  same  time  filling  many  pages  with  details  of  his 
artistic  advancement  and  of  the  many  wondefrful  sights 
which  the  London  of  those  stirring  days  afforded. 

He  returned  to  the  attack  in  a  letter  of  January  1,  1813 : 

"  Last  Thursday  week  I  received  a  very  polite  invitation 
from  Henry  Thornton,  Esq.,  to  dine  with  him,  which  I  ac 
cepted.  I  had  no  introduction  to  him,  but,  hearing  that  your 
son  was  in  the  country,  he  found  me  out,  and  has  shown 
me  every  attention.  He  is  a  very  pleasant,  sensible  man, 
but  his  character  is  too  well  known  to  you  to  need  any 
eulogium  from  me. 

"  At  his  table  was  a  son  of  Mr.  Stephen,  the  author  of 
the  odious  Orders  in  Council.  Mr.  Thornton  asked  me  at 
table  if  I  thought  that,  if  the  Orders  in  Council  had  been 
repealed  a  month  or  two  sooner,  it  would  not  have  prevented 
the  war.  I  told  him  I  thought  it  would,  at  which  he  was 
much  pleased,  and  turning  to  Mr.  Stephen  he  said :  l  Do  you 
hear  that,  Mr.  Stephen?  I  always  told  you  so.' 

"  Last  Wednesday  I  dined  at  Mr.  Wilberf orce 's.  I  was 
extremely  pleased  with  him.  At  his  house  I  met  Mr.  Thorn 
ton  and  Mr.  Grant,  members  of  Parliament.  In  the  course 
of  conversation  they  introduced  America,  and  Mr.  Wilber- 
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force  regretted  the  war  extremely;  he  said  it  was  like  two 
of  the  same  family  quarreling,  that  he  thought  it  a  judg 
ment  on  this  country  for  their  wickedness,  and  that  they 
had  been  justly  punished  for  their  arrogance  and  insolence 
at  sea,  as  well  as  the  Americans  for  their  vaunting  on  land. 

"As  Mr.  Thornton  was  going  he  invited  me  to  spend 
a  day  or  two  at  his  seat  at  Clapham,  a  few  miles  out  of 
town.  I  accordingly  wrent  and  was  very  civilly  treated.  The 
reserve,  which  I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  was  evident, 
however,  here,  and  I  felt  a  degree  of  embarrassment  arising 
from  it  which  I  never  felt  in  America.  The  second  day  I 
was  a  little  more  at  my  ease.  .  .  . 

"  In  the  course  of  the  day  I  asked  Mr.  Thornton  what 
were  the  objects  that  the  English  Government  had  in  view 
when  they  laid  the  Orders  in  Council.  He  told  me  in  direct 
terms,  '  The  universal  monopoly  of  commerce  ';  that  they 
had  long  desired  an  excuse  for  such  measures  as  the  Orders 
in  Council;  and  that  the  French  decrees  were  exactly  what 
they  wished,  and  the  opportunity  was  seized  with  avidity 
the  moment  it  was  offered.  They  knew  that  the  Orders  in 
Council  bore  hard  upon  the  Americans,  but  that  they  con 
sidered  that  as  merely  '  incidental.' 

i '  To  this  I  replied,  if  such  was  the  case  as  he  represented 
it,  what  blame  could  be  attached  to  the  American  Govern 
ment  for  declaring  war.  He  said  that  it  was  urged  that 
America  ought  to  have  considered  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  that  Great  Britain  was  fighting  for  the  liberties  of 
the  world;  that  America  was  in  a  great  degree  interested 
in  the  decision  of  the  contest,  and  that  she  ought  to  be  con 
tent  to  suffer  a  little. 

"  I  told  him  that  England  had  no  right  whatsoever  to 
infringe  on  the  neutrality  of  America,  or  to  expect  because 
she,  England,  supposed  herself  to  have  justice  on  her  side 
in  the  contest  with  France,  that  of  course  the  Americans 
should  think  the  same.  The  moment  America  declared  this 
opinion  her  neutrality  ceased.  l  Besides, '  said  I,  l  how  can 
they  have  the  face  to  make  such  a  declaration  when  you 
just  now  said  that  their  object  was  universal  monopoly  and 
they  longed  for  an  excuse  to  adopt  measures  to  that  end?' 
I  told  him  that  it  showed  that  all  the  noise  about  England's 
fighting  for  the  liberties  of  mankind  proved  to  be  but  a 
thirst,  a  selfish  desire  for  universal  monopoly. 

' '  This,  he  said,  seemed  to  be  the  case ;  he  could  not  deny 
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it.  He  was  going  on  to  observe  something  respecting  the 
French  decrees  when  we  were  interrupted,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  again  to  resume  the  conversation.  .  .  . 

"  You  say  in  your  last  letters,  '  Were  you  here,  you  would 
be  as  warm  a  Federalist  as  you  ever  were.'  Had  I  never 
visited  England  I  probably  should,  for  then  I  should  never 
have  known,  perhaps,  the  truths  which  I  now  know.  .  .  . 

"  When  I  hear  such  principles  avowed  by  this  govern 
ment  as  I  have  mentioned;  when  such  a  contemptuous  dis 
regard  of  American  rights  is  manifested  in  their  measures ; 
when,  after  our  declaration  of  war,  they  neglect  to  answer 
it  for  six  or  seven  months,  and  then  in  so  unsatisfactory  a 
manner  as  to  give  general  disgust;  and  when  I  find  no  one, 
in  short,  attempting  a  justification  of  themselves,  what 
must  I  think,  what  must  any  man  think,  in  such  a  case? 
Would  you  have  me,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  retain  my  Fed 
eral  feelings  and  justify  them  through  everything  when  they 
cannot  and  dare  not  do  it  themselves? 

"  To  sum  up  my  sentiments,  then,  in  a  few  words:  I  be 
lieve  that,  in  declaring  war,  America  has  acted  justly;  that 
had  she  done  otherwise  she  would  have  been  justly  entitled 
to  the  epithets  so  liberally  (before  the  war)  bestowed  upon 
her  of  cowardly,  imbecile,  and  the  like;  that  the  American 
administration  was  imprudent,  to  say  the  least,  in  not  hav 
ing  prepared  before  for  such  an  event.  I  think  that  the 
American  character  has  risen  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  most 
exaggerated  expectation  since  the  declaration  of  war.  We 
are  raised  from  '  mere  descendants  of  convicts  '  to  a  level 
with  a  nation  who  pride  themselves  as  the  first  in  the  world, 
and  by  whom?  Not  only  by  all  the  powers  on  the  Con 
tinent  (I  have  seen  extracts  from  Italian,  Dutch,  and  Swed 
ish  papers  which  speak  in  raptures  of  the  rising  greatness 
of  America  on  account  of  her  naval  successes),  but  by  Eng 
land  herself.  As  proof  of  this  I  could  quote  passages  from 
every  paper  in  the  country.  It  would  certainly  amuse  you 
to  see  the  difference  in  the  tone  of  the  public  prints  from 
what  they  were  before  the  war.  They  were  filled  with  abuse 
of  America,  and  I  have  quoted  in  my  other  letter  instances. 
How  do  they  speak  of  her  now,  with  sneers  and  contemptu 
ous  insinuations?  No;  with  the  greatest  respect;  they  now 
for  the  first  time  claim  relationship  with  us  and  speak  of 
us  as  deserving  an  equal  standing  with  themselves. 

"  But  I  must  abruptly  close,  as  I  am  to  send  this  directly. 
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You  will  have  heard  before  this  arrives  of  the  glorious  news 
from  Russia.  Bonaparte  is  for  once  defeated  and  will  prob 
ably  never  again  recover  from  it." 

Here  the  son  and  his  parents  could  meet  on  a  common 
ground,  for  they  were  in  perfect  harmony  in  hoping  for 
the  success  of  England  and  her  allies  in  the  campaign 
against  Napoleon  Bonaparte  on  the  Continent. 

Morse  must  have  tried  to  obey  his  parents '  injunction  to 
leave  politics  alone,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  not  writing 
about  them,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  his  letters 
of  that  period  until  some  months  afterward,  when  the 
temptation  seems  to  have  been  too  great  to  resist.  How 
ever,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  May  30,  1813,  he  refers  to  the 
subject  in  the  following  language : 

"  Your  good  sister,  Mrs.  Jarvis,  in  her  letter  mentions 
the  marriage  of  your  sister  Ann  to  Captain  Hull  of  the 
navy.  True,  it  is  i  none  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair.' 
Captain  Hull  is  a  man  I  had  often  heard  of  before  the  war, 
and  I  esteemed  him  and  respected  him  for  the  gentlemanly 
character  which  he  always  bore;  but  since  the  war  I  almost 
adore  him  and  have  often  been  on  the  point  of  sitting  down 
to  express  my  feelings  of  admiration  to  him  in  a  letter, 
though  wholly  unacquainted  with  him  personally.  To  me 
in  particular  he  has  been  the  object  of  triumph  to  many  an 
insolent  Englishman  who  before  the  war  took  pleasure  in 
wounding  my  feelings  by  reflections  upon  the  paltry  navy  of 
my  country.  It  is  now  my  turn  to  triumph,  and,  though 
I  regret  this  unhappy  war,  yet  I  shall  ever  reflect  with 
pride  upon  the  occasion  which  has  brought  before  the  world 
a  Hull,  a  Decatnr,  a  Jones,  a  Bainbridge,  and  a  Lawrence. 

"  Hull  was  the  first  who  struck  the  flag  of  English  in 
vincibility  and  nailed  it  to  the  American  mast;  to  Hull,  then, 
are  due  the  first  honors  America  can  bestow." 

We  find,  from  a  letter  of  July  10, 1813,  to  his  parents,  that 
his  feelings  got  the  better  of  his  discretion: 

"  I  have  just  heard  of  the  unfortunate  capture  of  the 
Chesapeake.  Is  our  infant  Hercules  to  be  strangled  at  its 
birth?  Where  is  the  spirit  of  former  times  which  kindled  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Bostonians?  Will  they  still  be  unmoved, 
or  must  they  learn  from  more  bitter  experience  that  Britain 
is  not  for  peace  and  that  the  only  way  to  secure  it  is  to 
join  heart  and  hand  in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war! 
It  is  not  time  now  to  think  of  party ;  the  country  is  in  danger, 
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but  I  hope  to  hear  soon  that  the  honor  of  our  navy  is  re 
trieved.  The  brave  Captain  Lawrence  will  never,  I  am 
sure,  be  forgotten.  His  career  of  glory  has  been  short  but 
brilliant. 

"  All  is  rejoicing  here,  illuminations  and  fireworks  and 
feux  de  joie,  for  the  capture  of  the  Chesapeake  and  a  victory 
in  Spain.  Imagine  yourself,  if  possible,  in  my  situation 
in  an  enemy's  country  and  hearing  songs  of  triumph  and 
exultation  on  the  misfortunes  of  my  countrymen;  and  this, 
too,  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  A  less  ardent  spirit  than  mine 
might  perhaps  tolerate  it,  but  I  cannot.  I  do  long  to  be  at 
home,  to  be  in  the  navy  and  teach  these  insolent  Englishmen 
how  to  respect  us.  I  never  was  treated  with  such  rudeness 
and  such  insolence  as  since  this  unfortunate  affair.  They 
are  the  first  to  accuse  the  Americans  of  vain  boasting,  and 
are  the  loudest  and  most  unreasonable  in  practising  it  them 
selves.  .  .  . 

"  The  Marquis  Wellington  has  achieved  a  great  victory 
in  Spain  and  bids  fair  to  drive  the  French  out  very  soon. 
At  this  I  rejoice,  as  ought  every  man  who  abhors  tyranny 
and  loves  liberty.  I  wish  the  British  success  against  every 
thing  but  my  country.  I  often  say  with  Cowper,  i  Eng 
land,  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still.'  But  England 
has  faults  and  great  ones,  too,  which  I  cannot  gloss  over. 
I  am  ready  to  allow  her  all  she  deserves,  but  never  for  a 
few  virtues  will  I  cease  to  censure  her  many  vices. 

"  August  Will,  1813. — I  begin  to  be  ashamed  of  my  native 
State  and  of  the  Federal  party.  Mr.  Quincy's  resolutions 
have  excited  the  abhorrence  which  is  their  due  from  every 
American  here.  One  sentiment  pervades  the  whole:  they 
all  think  it  a  very  impolitic  and  unjust  measure,  especially 
at  this  time.  Let  me  ask,  is  it  the  fault  of  our  gallant  naval 
heroes  that  this  war  is  declared?  If  it  were,  it  would  alter 
the  case :  but  after  they  have  done  so  much  and  have  raised 
the  American  name  to  a  higher  standing  than  ever  it  was 
before ;  when  they  have  done  their  duty,  no  matter  whether 
in  a  just  or  unjust  cause  (they  are  not  the  persons  to  de 
cide),  does  it  become  the  Massachusetts  legislature  to  pass 
such  resolutions?  It  is  not  the  way  to  make  naval  officers. 

"  Massachusetts  boasts  how  much  she  has  always  been  in 
favor  of  a  navy,  and  the  first  time  that  navy  distinguishes 
itself  they  not  only  do  not  praise  the  officers  of  that  navy 
for  making  it  the  wonder  of  the  world,  but  actually  disap- 
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prove  of  their  conduct  by  silence.  The  Democrats  have 
always  opposed  a  navy,  and  the  Federalists  of  Massachusetts 
have  now  given  the  finishing  blow  to  it.  This  is  not  the 
way  they  make  naval  officers  in  England. 

"  August  26th,  1813.— Papa  says  in  his  letter,  among 
other  things,  '  The  honor  of  our  country  ought  in  no  de 
gree  to  suffer  by  those  disgraceful  defeats  in  Canada.' 
People  here  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  whether  it 
is  the  strongest  and  most  efficient  part  of  the  Union  that  is 
defeated  or  not.  They  know  nothing  of  the  Federal  or 
Democratic  parties ;  they  think  of  the  Americans ;  they  de 
feat  the  Americans  in  Canada,  and  the  whole  American  peo 
ple  suffer  in  consequence. 

"  Mama  has  amused  me  very  much  in  her  letters  where 
she  writes  on  politics.  She  says,  next  to  changing  one's  re 
ligion,  she  would  dislike  a  man  for  changing  his  politics. 
Mama  is,  perhaps,  not  aware  that  she  in  this  way  would 
shut  the  door  completely  to  conviction  in  anything.  It 
would  imply  that,  because  a  man  is  educated  in  error,  he 
must  forever  live  in  error.  I  know  exactly  how  Mama 
feels;  she  thinks,  as  I  did  when  at  home,  that  it  was  im 
possible  for  the  Federalists  to  be  in  the  wrong;  but,  as  all 
men  are  fallible,  1  think  they  may  stand  a  chance  of  being 
wrong  as  well  as  any  other  class  of  people. 

"  I  do  not,  in  saying  this,  wish  to  be  thought  a  Democrat; 
I  execrate  their  character  as  much  as  ever  I  did;  their 
policy  will  be  the  ruin  of  our  country;  I  think  them  weak. 
All  this  as  a  party,  still  I  think  the  majority  of  the  Demo 
crats,  as  well  as  Federalists,  mean  well;  they  think  neither 
of  French  nor  English  influence;  they  are  Americans.  But 
I  never  can  believe  that  one  party  can  do  nothing  bad  and 
the  other  nothing  good.  The  measures  of  the  embargo, 
non-intercourse,  and  war  I  consider  as  just  measures  against 
this  country,  for  reasons  which  I  have  before  stated. 

"  Mama  thinks  my  error  arises  from  wrong  informa 
tion.  I  will  ask  Mama  which  of  us  is  the  most  likely  to 
get  at  the  truth,  I,  who  am  in  England  and  can  see  and 
hear  all  their  motives  for  acting  as  they  have  done;  or 
Mama,  who  gets  her  information  from  the  Federal  papers, 
second  hand,  with  numerous  additions  and  improvements 
made  to  answer  party  purposes,  distorted  and  misrepre 
sented? 

"  But  to  give  you  an  instance:  in  the  Massachusetts  re- 
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monstrance  they  attribute  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Coun 
cil  to  the  kind  disposition  of  the  English  Government  and  a 
wish  on  their  part  to  do  justice,  whereas  it  is  notorious 
in  this  country  that  they  repealed  them  on  account  of  the 
injury  it  was  doing  themselves,  and  they  took  America  into 
consideration  about  as  much  as  they  did  the  inhabitants 
of  Kamchatka.  The  conditional  repeal  of  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  was  a  back  door  for  them,  and  they  availed 
themselves  of  it  to  sneak  out  at  it.  This  necessity,  this 
act  of  dire  necessity,  the  Federal  papers  cry  up  as  evincing 
a  most  forbearing  spirit  toward  us  and  really  astonish  the 
English  themselves,  who  never  dreamt  that  it  could  be 
twisted  in  that  way. ' ' 
Writing  on  March  1, 1814,  he  says : 

"  I  find  you  have  completely  mistaken  my  opinions  of 
politics.  Because  I  have  completely  divested  myself  of 
party,  therefore  I  must  be  a  Democrat.  This,  I  think,  is 
very  unfair  that  I  cannot  differ  at  all  from  Federalists, 
but  with  one  jump  you  set  me  down  on  the  other  side.  .  .  . 
"  At  present  I  see  no  reason  to  change  my  opinion.  I 
am  not  Federalist  enough  to  wish  for  the  disgrace  of  my 
country,  nor  Democrat  enough  to  wish  the  destruction  of 
England,  but  I  am  just  American  enough  to  wish  for  a 
speedy  and  honorable  restoration  of  peace  between  us  and 
Great  Britain.  Thus  endeth  politics." 

Pie  was,  no  doubt,  sincere  in  resolving  to  obey  his  parents 
and  not  mention  politics  again  in  his  letters;  but  in  this 
very  same  letter,  although  evidently  at  a  later  date,  he  re 
turns  again  to  the  charge,  stung  by  some  remarks  in  letters 
from  his  brothers : 

"  If  I  am  prohibited  from  writing  or  thinking  of  politics, 
I  hope  my  brothers  will  not  be  so  ungenerous  as  to  give  me 
any.  Everything  is  interesting  from  home  which  is  of  a 
pleasant  nature,  but  they  certainly  cannot  suppose  that  a 
black  catalogue  of  all  the  disgraces  which  we  have  suffered 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  with  numerous  altera 
tions  and  additions,  being  a  third  or  fourth  edition  of  the 
continual  changes  which  are  rung  in  my  ears  from  morning 
till  night  by  the  English  newspapers,  can  be  very  pleasant 
to  me.  It  is  hard  enough  that  they  are  true,  harder  to  hear 
them  from  English  mouths,  and  what  must  it  be,  after 
the  cry  has  a  little  subsided  here,  to  receive  a  budget  of 
letters  blazoning  forth  the  same  disgraces  in  the  most  glow- 
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ing  colors  and  telling  me  for  my  consolation  that  my  country 
is  fast  going  to  ruin?  No  accounts  of  some  gallant  exploit 
of  a  Perry  or  a  Burroughs,  a  mere  general  outline  of  which 
is  given  here,  leaving  the  particulars  to  come  as  they 
may.  .  .  . 

"  I  am  well  aware  that  my  sentiments  must  appear 
strange  to  you  all,  but  if  it  is  any  satisfaction  to  you  (and 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be)  you  must  know  that  I  act  and 
speak  completely  from  the  heart.  I  have  not  disguised  in 
the  slighest  degree;  my  conscience  bears  me  out  in  every 
thing.  I  find  that  I  am  three  and  twenty  years  old;  that 
I  am  neither  blind  nor  deaf,  can  hear  and,  I  hope,. under 
stand;  that  1  have  some  judgment  in  many  things;  that  I 
can  trace  the  causes  of  that  judgment  to  their  sources ;  and 
I  also  have  found  that  I  am  in  England,  wide  awake,  and 
that  it  is  no  dream.  Now,  having  found  all  this,  I  begin 
to  exercise  my  judgment  (which  at  twenty- three  years  of 
age  ought  to  have  acquired  a  little  strength),  and  I  see 
and  hear  things  every  day,  and  decide  accordingly.  And 
yet  my  brothers  tell  me  they  have  all  the  means  of  knowing, 
and  I  none;  they  are  right,  and  I  am  wrong.  When  I  see 
a  thing  I  must  believe  it;  when  I  hear  a  sentiment  I  must 
believe  I  heard  it.  Past  twelve.  Good  night. 

"  March  14th,  7  o'clock. — Good  morning.  I  am  up  early 
this  morning  to  get  a  little  time  to  write  you.  I  left  off  up 
to  my  ears  in  politics,  or  rather  defending  my  opinions. 
One  more  observation  and  I  have  done.  You  must  all  see 
that  party  spirit  rages  to  a  great  height  in  America,  in  no 
country  so  much ;  that  you  are  surrounded,  as  it  were,  with 
an  atmosphere  of  misrepresentation.  If  a  victory  is  gained, 
the  first  inquiry  is,  Is  he  a  Federalist?  Is  he  a  Democrat? 
and,  according  as  that  question  is  decided,  is  he  praised  or 
abused.  Is  not  this  the  case,  and  is  it  right?  One  paper 
comes  out  against  another  with  the  epithets  of  '  British 
hireling, '  l  British  partisan, '  and  asserts  point-blank  that  he 
can  prove  it.  What  does  the  other;  pass  it  over  in  silence? 
No,  asserts  that  the  other  is  a  '  French  hireling,'  l  French 
partisan,'  and  he  can  prove  it?  Do  either  of  them  prove  it? 
No;  it  is  written  in  the  morning  and  forgotten  before  eve 
ning. 

"  There  is,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  too  much  of  this  child's 
quarreling  in  America.  In  a  time  like  the  present,  when 
we  are  engaged  in  wrar  with  a  foreign  power,  to  be  dividing 
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and  quarreling  among  ourselves,  giving  our  enemy  cause  to 
triumph,  to  talk  of  a  division  of  the  Union  (the  darling 
theme  of  the  English  here),  when  now  is  the  time  that  we 
should  be  most  united,  when  we  ought  to  rouse  and  by 
vigorous  measures  to  stop  the  war  (which  alone  will  do  it), 
to  be  weakening  by  opposition  the  measures  that  are 
adopted  is  a  course  of  proceeding  which  reflects  disgrace  on 
my  countrymen. 

"  You  will  ask  me,  '  Pray,  if  we  think  the  war  in  which 
we  are  engaged  an  unjust  one,  should  we  not  do  all  in  our 
power  to  oppose  it! '  If  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  oppose 
every  measure  of  government  because  it  does  not  coincide 
with  his  sentiments,  what  order  is  to  be  expected  in  any 
country?  I  think  it  inseparable  from  our  form  of  govern 
ment,  however,  for  if  one  party  is  in  power  the  other  makes 
it  a  point  to  oppose  every  measure  of  its  antagonist.  If 
the  Federalists  were  in  power,  and  should  declare  war 
against  France,  what  an  outcry  would  be  raised  against  them 
by  the  Democrats ! 

11  But  where  am  I  going?  I  do  verily  think  I  am  going 
neck  and  heels  into  politics  again,  but  I  should  not  have 
said  this  much  had  it  not  been  forced  from  me  by  my 
brothers'  letters.  The  political  part  of  this  letter  is  ad 
dressed  to  them  exclusively.  They  are  engaged  in  politics 
and  they  ought  to  read  it.  Were  I  a  rich  man,  and  they 
had  the  disposition,  they  should  spend  two  or  three  months 
in  England. 

"  But  I  will  heave  the  political  anchor  and  let  go  all. 
Mum!" 

This  letter  gives  a  very  clear  insight  into  the  character 
of  the  man  who  afterward  achieved  so  much  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  for  the  glory  of  his  country,  and  for  his  own 
renown.  He  was  ever  actuated  by  the  loftiest  motives;  he 
abhorred  pettiness  and  deceit;  his  opinions  were  formed 
after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides, 
but  when  once  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  the  cause 
he  espoused  he  expressed  himself  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
forcefully  yet  courteously.  In  this  instance  he  honestly  dis 
agreed  with  his  family  at  home,  but  it  had  no  effect  what 
ever  on  his  affection  for  them  or  on  theirs  for  him,  for  they 
remained  a  remarkably  united  family  until  one  by  one  his 
parents  and  his  brothers  were  called  away  by  death  and  he 
was  left  the  last  survivor. 
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He  tried  hard  to  refrain  from  saying  anything  more  about 
politics  in  his  letters  home  at  that  time,  and  they  are  filled 
with  most  interesting  matter  of  a  different  character,  but 
every  now  and  then  he  half  unconsciously  strays  into  the 
forbidden  country.  Later  on  in  the  letter  last  quoted  from 
he  again  returns  to  the  subject: 

"  I  wish  you  to  remember  particularly  that,  although, 
through  want  of  time  to  rewrite  this,  I  have  confounded 
the  political  part  of  this  letter  with  the  rest,  I  intend  the 
politics  for  my  brothers,  and  they  shall  be  the  last  opinions 
I  will  write  to  any  of  you;  for  upon  rereading  them  I  see 
the  inutility  of  telling  you  them,  for  it  is  impossible  that 
you  should  see  what  I  do,  therefore  you  cannot  weigh  mat 
ters  properly.  I  may  be  wrong,  or  you  may  be  wrong ;  but, 
as  different  circumstances  operate  to  form  different  opin 
ions  in  each  of  us,  we  had  better  not  waste  our  time  and 
destroy  our  mutual  pleasure  in  receiving  letters  by  dis 
cussing  so  endless  a  topic  as  politics,  and  I  agree  to  drop 
them  altogether. ' ' 

He  held  to  this  resolution  quite  well  for  several  months, 
but  in  a  letter  of  September  9,  1814,  he  writes : 

"  As  to  my  health,  I  never  was  better;  my  only  anxiety  is 
the  welfare  of  my  country,  and  I  assure  you  I  think  much 
of  her.  I  cannot  but  feel  for  her  when  I  see  such  unity  in 
a  whole  nation  for  the  purpose  of  subjugation  and  revenge, 
such  expectations  of  a  division  of  our  Union,  and,  on  the 
other  side,  such  encouragement  given  to  these  expectations. 
Posterity  will  curse  the  man  who  first  proposes  such  a  meas 
ure.  I  will  give  no  opinion ;  I  see  much  wrong,  and  I  must 
feel.  My  country  disgraced  or  honored  is  too  important 
an  alternative  for  me  to  be  indifferent  to  it." 

Again  on  September  23d,  after  referring  to  the  exploits 
of  the  Wasp  and  other  American  vessels  and  to  certain  en 
gagements  on  land,  he  says: 

"  We  have  also  heard  of  the  capture  of  the  Essex.  Was 
not  that  a  gallant  thing?  Porter,  I  suppose,  is  to  have  a 
ship  of  the  line.  He  ought  to  have  one;  he  is  a  brave  fel 
low.  Where  is  Cousin  Breese.  Don't  he  burn  to  engage  a 
British  ship?  I  should  in  his  situation.  I  hope  he  will,  and 
do  honor  to  his  country  and  family. 

"  There  was  a  report  last  night  that  Baltimore  was  in 
possession  of  the  British.  I  don't  know  what  credit  is  to 
be  attached  to  it.  I  hope  party  spirit  will  not,  as  it  has 
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done,  continue  to  destroy  patriotism.  He  must  be  a  traitor 
who  can  feel  pleasure  in  the  destruction  of  any  town  be 
cause  it  will  serve  to  increase  the  odium  of  the  party  in 
power.  I  will  think  more  charitably  of  my  countrymen,  and 
hope,  when  their  shores  are  invaded,  that  opposition  to 
government  will  be  swallowed  up  in  a  determination  to  drive 
from  their  shores  the  invaders  of  their  soil." 

On  October  11,  1814,  he  makes  this  last  appeal  to  his 
father  and  family: 

"  I  improve  an  excellent  opportunity  of  writing  you  by 
Dr.  Eomeyn.  ...  I  shall  be  ruined  in  my  feelings  if  I  stay 
longer  in  England.  I  cannot  endure  the  continued  and  daily 
insults  to  my  feelings  as  an  American.  But  on  this  head 
I  promised  not  to  write  anything  more;  still  allow  me  to 
say  but  a  few  words.  On  second  thoughts,  however,  I 
will  refer  you  entirely  to  Dr.  Eomeyn.  If  it  is  possible,  as 
you  value  my  comfort,  see  him  as  speedily  as  possible.  He 
will  give  you  my  sentiments  exactly,  and  I  fully  trust  that, 
after  you  have  heard  him  converse  for  a  short  time,  you 
will  completely  liberate  me  from  the  imputation  of  error. 
One  sentiment  pervades  the  Americans  here;  and  if  one 
sentiment  but  pervaded  you  all  at  home,  Americans  would 
not  be  the  constant  theme  of  insult  and  abuse. 

"  I  send  you  some  newspapers  which  have  come  in  my 
way  by  accident.  I  have  not  picked  out  the  most  abusive; 
they  speak  the  language  of  all.  If  ever  a  nation  was  com 
pletely  newspaper  led,  it  is  England.  They  all  depend  im 
plicitly  on  what  the  newspaper  says ;  and  when  the  fountain 
is  corrupt,  what  can  you  expect  from  those  who  drink  of  it? 
But  for  further  particulars  see  Dr.  Eomeyn.  .  .  . 

"  For  a  moment  place  yourself  in  my  situation,  and  you 
will  forgive  the  ardency  of  my  feelings.  While  I  am  writing 
bells  are  ringing  for  victory  and  hand-bills  crying  about 
announcing  the  capture  of  Cartels,  Machias,  Buckston,  etc., 
etc.  Where  is  American  patriotism!  How  long  shall  Eng 
land,  already  too  proud,  glory  in  the  blood  of  my  country 
men!  Oh,  for  the  genius  of  Washington!  Had  I  but  his 
talents,  with  what  alacrity  would  I  return  to  the  relief  of 
that  country  which  (without  affectation,  my  dear  parents) 
is  dearer  to  me  than  my  life.  Willingly  (I  speak  with  truth 
and  deliberation) — willingly  would  I  sacrifice  my  life  for 
her  honor.  Do  not  think  ill  of  me  for  speaking  thus  strong-, 
ly;  you  cannot  judge  impartially  of  my  feelings  until  you 
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are  placed  in  my  situation.  Do  not  say  I  suffer  myself  to 
be  carried  away  by  my  feelings;  your  feelings  could  never 
have  been  tried  as  mine  have ;  you  cannot  see  with  the  eyes 
I  do;  you  cannot  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  facts  on 
this  side  of  the  water  that  I  have. 

"  But  I  will  leave  this  subject  and  only  say  see  Dr. 
Romeyn." 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  elder  Morse  in  America, 
after  reading  this  impassioned  appeal  from  his  son  and 
after  hearing  the  reports  of  Americans  who  had  returned 
from  England,  began  to  see  the  light,  although  still  enjoin 
ing  caution  on  the  young  man.  The  following  extract  is 
from  a  letter  of  the  father  to  the  son  dated  January  25, 
1815: 

"  We  have  had  letters  from  Dr.  Romeyn  and  Mr.  Van 
Schaick  concerning  you  which  have  comforted  us  much. 
Since  receiving  them  we  don't  know  but  we  have  expressed 
ourselves  in  our  letters  in  answer  to  your  last  a  little 
stronger  than  we  ought  in  regard  to  your  political  feelings 
and  conduct.  I  find  others  who  have  returned  feel  pretty 
much  as  you  do.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  your 
situation  as  an  artist  is  different  from  theirs.  It  is  your 
wisdom  to  leave  politics  to  politicians  and  be  solely  the 
artist. " 

There  remains  but  little  more  to  report.  Young  Morse 
proved  himself  again  a  true  prophet,  for  in  a  letter  of  De 
cember  22,  1814,  he  says : 

"  With  respect  to  peace,  I  can  only  say  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  the  preliminaries  were  signed  before  January. ' ' 

The  treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed  on  December  24,  1814, 
but  not  announced  until  February,  1815.  The  war  was  now 
at  an  end,  and  Morse  returned  to  America  a  few  months 
afterward ;  but  in  a  letter  of  March  21, 1815,  after  describing 
Napoleon  Bonaparte's  return  from  Elba,  he  has  this  final 
word  to  say: 

11  The  character  we  have  acquired  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  in  our  late  contest  with  England  has  placed  us  on 
such  high  ground  that  none  of  them,  England  least  of  all, 
will  wish  to  embroil  themselves  with  us." 

EDWAKD  L.  MOESE. 
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THE  MILITIA  NOT  A  NATIONAL  FORCE 

BY  MAJOR-GENERAL  WILLIAM  HARDING  CARTER,  U.S.A. 


"  The  constitutional  provision  here  considered  not  only  affords  no 
warrant  for  the  use  of  the  militia  by  the  general  Government,  except  to 
suppress  insurrection,  repel  invasion,  or  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
but,  by  its  careful  enumeration  of  the  three  occasions  or  purposes  for 
which  the  militia  may  be  used,  it  forbids  such  use  for  any  other  purpose." 
— [DECISION  ATTORNEY-GENERAL.] 

NOTWITHSTANDING  a  clearly  expressed  and  firm  determina 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Government  not  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  Mexico,  beyond  preserving  neutrality  and  pro 
tecting  the  lives  of  our  citizens  while  engaged  in  their  ac 
customed  vocations  within  our  own  borders,  the  public  press 
has  constantly  discussed  the  probability  of  intervention. 
The  bare  possibility  of  such  intervention  was  justification 
for  inquiry  into  our  own  available  military  resources,  for 
there  was  constant  warning  from  Mexico  that  the  first  step 
toward  occupation  would  be  a  signal  for  an  anti- American 
demonstration  and  possible  general  massacre  of  our  citizens 
residing  in  that  country.  Out  of  this  inquiry  we  have 
tumbled  down  a  veritable  house  of  cards  and  received  a 
bloodless  lesson  which  should  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
nation  and  induce  immediate  action. 

Since  the  Civil  War  closed  some  of  the  States  have  main 
tained  military  organizations  quite  equal  in  extent  to  the 
entire  regular  army  as  it  existed  prior  to  1861.  As  regi 
ments,  brigades,  and  divisions  assumed  definite  form  and 
considerable  strength  there  arose  a  disinclination  to  be 
called  "  militia  "  and  many  of  the  State  organizations  be 
came  known  as  National  Guard.  Following  immediately 
upon  the  war  with  Spain  there  was  a  wide-spread  and  de 
termined  movement  to  nationalize  this  force  and  make  it  a 
part  of  the  first  line  in  war.  The  legislation  to  reorganize 
the  militia  and  harmonize  it  with  similar  bodies  of  the 
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regular  army  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  then  Secretary 
of  War,  unless  coupled  with  authority  for  the  organization 
of  a  reserve  for  the  regular  army,  to  be  called  the  National 
Volunteer  Reserve,  with  officers  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  which  could  be  ordered  on  service  with  the  regulars 
without  regard  to  State  or  national  boundaries.  It  was 
urged,  in  opposition,  that  this  would  deprive  the  Governors 
of  the  patronage  involved  in  the  appointment  of  the  officers, 
and  that  service  in  the  volunteers  might  prove  attractive 
and  militate  against  the  National  Guard.  The  proposition 
for  the  volunteer  reserve  was  defeated  in  the  Senate. 

The  responsibility  for  proper  preparation  for  war  is, 
in  the  final  analysis,  placed  by  the  people  on  the  War  De 
partment,  yet  here  was  an  instance  where  one  of  the  very 
few  great  Secretaries  of  War,  studying  recent  experiences 
under  the  existing  system,  had  proposed,  not  a  large  regular 
army,  but  a  volunteer  reserve,  and  had  been  turned  out  of 
court  with  his  scheme  by  gentlemen  whose  individual  and 
collective  responsibility  ceased  when  they  had  cast  their 
votes.  Under  the  British  system  of  government,  the  Min 
ister  would  have  gone  out  of  office  with  his  fellow-members 
of  the  cabinet  and  a  new  ministry  would  have  come  for 
ward  with  some  plan  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  Parlia 
ment.  Under  our  form  of  government,  a  Secretary  may 
be  discredited  by  disapproval  of  his  recommendations  and 
continue  indefinitely  in  office,  with  the  very  certain  knowledge 
that  Congress  rarely  evolves  constructive  legislation  without 
the  initiative  of  the  Secretary  whose  department  is  involved, 
but  usually  confines  its  activities  to  considering  estimates. 
This  is  a  distribution  of  public  responsibility  that  must  be 
accepted  in  good  faith  along  with  the  innumerable  benefits 
of  our  republican  form  of  government. 

As  a  result  of  the  agitation,  however,  Congress  appro 
priates  about  $4,000,000  annually  for  the  support  of  the 
National  Guard,  but  the  division  of  this  fund  is  not  based 
upon  any  sound  principle.  There  is  no  requirement  that 
each  State  shall  maintain  its  proportionate  share  of  men, 
but  only  that  no  money  shall  be  paid  to  those  States  which 
do  not  have  militia  organized,  armed,  and  equipped  in  har 
mony  with  similar  organizations  of  the  regular  army. 

The  army  has  given  its  loyal  support  to  the  development 
of  this  second  line,  because  it  has  been  the  only  reserve  in 
sight  to  re-enforce  the  widely  dispersed  regulars.  The  ex- 
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penditure  of  time,  and  often  of  private  fortune,  on  the  part 
of  officers  and  men  of  the  State  organizations  in  preparing 
for  the  duties  of  war,  under  a  general  lack  of  local  apprecia 
tion  and  encouragement,  has  been  astonishing.  The  result 
of  nearly  ten  years  of  effort  under  the  new  legislation  has 
been  a  vast  improvement  and  a  better  state  of  readiness  of 
the  State  forces  for  field  service.  Much  honor  and  credit 
is  due  to  those  who  have  so  loyally  striven  to  develop  and 
perfect  the  organized  militia  of  the  several  States,  and  it  is 
a  serious  blow  to  them  to  learn,  through  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Attorney-General,  that  the  President  is  without  au 
thority  to  call  them  into  active  service  except  to  suppress 
insurrection,  repel  invasion,  or  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  as  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  notwithstanding 
the  recent  act  of  Congress  requiring  the  militia  during  the 
period  for  which  the  President  calls  it  forth  to  serve  either 
within  or  without  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  decision  is  of  far-reaching  consequences,  but  is  not 
a  surprise  to  military  students,  most  of  whom  anticipated  a 
breakdown  of  the  system  whenever  the  militia  should  be 
called  forth  for  an  unpopular  war.  It  remained  for  an 
unhappy  revolution  in  a  neighboring  republic  to  bring  home 
the  fallacy  of  our  schemes,  and  we  should  congratulate  our 
selves  that  the  lesson  has  been  learned  while  not  yet  in  sight 
of  the  battle-field.  Individuals  may  find  it  difficult  to  sur 
render  their  several  opinions,  but  wisdom  dictates  a  careful 
and  prompt  study  of  the  situation  and  the  application  of 
nation-wide  corrective  measures.  To  avoid  the  waste  in 
separable  from  going  to  war  without  previous  preparation 
there  must  be  devised  a  complete  system  of  passing  from  a 
peace  basis  to  a  war  establishment.  The  Constitution  places 
upon  Congress  the  power  and  duty  of  declaring  war  and 
providing  armies  to  carry  it  to  a  conclusion.  In  the  past  it 
has  been  our  almost  invariable  custom  first  to  declare  war 
and  then  to  begin  to  get  ready  for  it. 

The  two  serious  military  problems  of  the  last  century 
were  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  in  both  of  which  experi 
ence  dictated  the  use  of  the  volunteer  system  for  serious 
campaigning,  as  opposed  to  calling  out  the  militia.  Upon 
the  declaration  of  war  with  Spain  legislation  was  enacted 
authorizing  the  President  to  accept,  under  the  call  for  vol 
unteers,  certain  organizations  of  militia  and  many  regiments 
were  obtained  in  that  way.  There  should  be  no  necessity 
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for  Congressional  action  of  this  sort  after  war  is  declared. 
Where  the  sentiment  of  a  people  forbids  the  maintenance  of 
a  proper  military  establishment  for  war  purposes  carefully 
devised  laws  for  putting  the  nation  under  arms  should  be 
placed  upon  the  statute-books  before  an  emergency  arises. 
These  statutes  should  be  founded  upon  right  principles  and 
have  as  their  basis  a  practicable  scheme  for  mobilizing 
armies  even  before  war  is  declared.  It  is  essential  that 
the  force  necessary  for  initiating  war  should  possess  a 
national  character.  The  militia  cannot  be  invested  with 
this  national  character  until  after  it  has  been  called  into 
service,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  for  while 
Congress  is  authorized  to  provide  for  organizing,  arming, 
and  disciplining  the  militia,  it  may  provide  for  governing 
only  ' l  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States,  respectively, 
the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training 
the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Con 
gress.  " 

The  most  careful  students  of  the  history  of  the  great 
Civil  War  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  system 
adopted  by  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  infinitely  more 
businesslike,  and  fairer  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  than 
the  volunteer  system  of  the  North.  In  the  South  the  services 
of  every  able-bodied  man  were  deemed  due  to  the  Govern 
ment.  When  the  flower  of  the  courageous  Northern  youth 
had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  armies  in  the  field,  the  calls 
for  volunteers  fell  upon  ears  not  so  easily  attuned  to  the 
din  of  war.  Then  began  a  pernicious  system  of  bounties, 
National  and  State.  New  York  alone  expended  upward  of 
$75,000,000  on  this  account  in  the  effort  to  fill  its  quota  of 
troops.  When  large  bounties  failed  the  draft  or  conscrip 
tion  which  produced  practically  no  re-enforcement  to  the 
hard-pressed  men  at  the  front  was  applied.  The  orderly 
procession  of  events  of  a  nation  at  war,  and  as  prescribed 
under  the  authority  of  the  Constitution,  had  been  wholly 
reversed.  No  system  of  raising  armies  produces  a  better 
or  more  intelligent  class  of  soldiers  for  a  great  and  patriotic 
war  than  the  American  volunteers.  No  system,  however, 
could  be  more  unjust  from  an  academic  view-point.  A  just 
and  equitable  distribution  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  in  a 
republic  dictate  the  righteousness  of  arranging  for  the  de 
fense  of  the  nation  upon  a  plan  which  recognizes  that  each 
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and  every  citizen  owes  the  debt  of  personal  service  in  war. 
With  a  population  nearing  the  hundred-million  mark,  it 
will  never  be  necessary  to  demand  actual  military  service 
from  each  and  every  citizen,  but  it  should  not  be  left  to  the 
individual  to  say  whether  or  not  he  shall  render  service  in 
war.  There  will  always  be  many  who,  under  any  rule  of 
right  reason,  should  not  enter  active  service.  Campaigning 
demands  the  best  type  of  physical  manhood,  and  that  the 
mind  shall  not  be  harassed  by  brooding  over  dependents 
left  without  provision  for  support  and  liable  to  become  a 
public  charge.  Then  there  are  important  civil  duties  which 
must  go  on  in  war  and  which  require  the  attention  of  men. 
All  these  details  require  consideration  and  action  at  the 
hands  of  the  nation  and  may  not  be  properly  left  to  personal 
decision.  After  two  years  of  experience  in  the  great  Civil 
War  Congress  fully  realized  that,  in  some  contingencies, 
nothing  short  of  a  nation  in  arms  would  suffice,  and  legis 
lation  was  enacted  for  "  enrolling,  calling  out,  and  organiz 
ing  the  national  forces  "  under  the  direction  of  provost- 
marshals  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  problem  of  the  hour  is  writ  in  language  not  to  be 
misunderstood.  Appropriations  by  the  general  Government 
for  the  militia  have  doubled  under  the  recent  legislation,  and 
their  improved  condition  seemed  to  justify  a  united  effort 
to  secure  further  recognition  through  Congressional  appro 
priations  of  nearly  $10,000,000  annually  to  pay  the  officers 
and  men,  notwithstanding  they  are  not  under  the  orders  of 
the  President.  So  clearly  is  this  understood  that  militia 
organizations  are  invited,  never  ordered,  to  attend  joint 
maneuvers  with  the  army.  In  depending  upon  such  a  sys 
tem,  in  an  age  when  ruptures  of  diplomatic  relations  come 
so  suddenly  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  remedying  grave 
shortcomings,  we  are  exhibiting  a  species  of  mental  apathy 
not  usually  credited  to  Americans. 

It  is  certain  that  we  must  increase  the  available  national 
forces  or  decrease  the  necessity  for  widely  dispersed  gar 
risons.  Our  obligations  in  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Porto  Eico,  and  Alaska,  so  far  as  maintenance  of  garrisons 
is  concerned,  may  be  regarded  as  of  indefinite  duration.  The 
trouble  in  China  may  be  regarded  as  an  occasional  incident. 
The  demands  for  troops  along  the  Mexican  border  are  not 
likely  to  diminish.  After  providing  for  these  fixed  obliga 
tions  in  the  way  of  garrisons,  the  number  of  regiments  of  the 
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mobile  army  remaining  available  is  not  sufficient  for  an 
expeditionary  force  in  any  probable  campaign.  It  is  now 
positively  determined  that  the  organized  militia  is  not  sub 
ject  to  call  in  such  a  contingency,  and  therefore  some  method 
must  be  adopted  to  provide  a  reserve  which  may  be  mobilized 
even  though  war  be  not  formally  declared.  The  necessities 
of  the  situation  demand  a  greater  force  than  can  possibly  be 
provided  by  extending  the  enlistment  for  regulars  to  em 
brace  a  period  of  reserve  obligation.  There  seems  only  one 
course  open  and  that  involves  the  organization  and  mainte 
nance  during  peace  of  a  considerable  body  of  United  States 
volunteers  separate  and  distinct  from  the  State  militia  and 
with  officers  appointed  by  the  President  as  now  provided 
by  law.  An  ideal  arrangement  would  embrace  in  this  vol 
unteer  force  the  young  and  enthusiastic  element  of  citizen 
soldiers,  who  later  should  pass  into  the  militia  along  with 
those  whose  family  ties  and  obligations  might  prevent  them 
from  seeking  service  other  than  in  the  State  organizations. 

That  the  obligations  of  citizenship  may  be  fully  recognized, 
the  volunteer  force  should  be  recruited  in  every  Congression 
al  district,  the  number  allotted  to  each  being  as  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  force  as  may  be  practicable,  having 
due  regard  to  units  of  organization.  In  this  way  no  one 
locality  may  ever  claim  pre-eminence  in  performance  of  its 
military  obligations.  Such  troops  would  be  subject  solely  to 
the  call  of  the  President,  and  may  very  properly  be  paid 
for  attendance  at  drills  and  camps  of  instruction.  This 
volunteer  force  would  not  be  subject  to  the  antagonism  some 
times  displayed  toward  the  National  Guard  and  militia  by 
labor  organizations.  On  the  contrary,  labor  unions  would 
probably  encourage  their  members  in  joining  this  war  force 
if  for  no  other  purpose  than  showing  that  antagonism  to 
the  militia  does  not  arise  through  lack  of  patriotism.  The 
volunteer  force  would  afford- a  field  of  usefulness  to  many 
now  allied  with  the  National  Guard,  but  would  in  no  wise 
be  an  obstacle  to  maintenance  of  the  latter. 

We  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world  and  we  have  no  resent 
ment  stored  up  against  any  other  nation.  It  is  wholly  a  fam 
ily  affair  if  we  proceed  to  amend  our  military  laws  and 
set  our  house  in  order.  The  law  under  which  we  have  been 
upbuilding  our  organizations  of  citizen  soldiery  into  a  na 
tional  force  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  and  we  must 
amend  our  methods.  WILLIAM  HARDING  CARTER. 
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SOCIALISM  AND  THE  GREAT  STATE.  Essays  in  Construction  by  H.  G. 
WELLS.  FRANCES  EVELYN  WARWICK,  L.  G.  CHIOZZA  MONEY,  E.  KAY  LAN- 
KESTER,  C.  J.  BOND,  E.  S.  P.  HAYNES,  CECIL  CHESTERTON,  CICELY  HAM 
ILTON,  KOGER  FRY,  G.  E.  S.  TAYLOR,  CONRAD  NOEL,  HERBERT  TRENCH, 
HUGH  P.  VOWLES.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1912. 

UTOPIAS  have  abounded  in  the  minds  of  generous  men  since  ever  words 
were  put  upon  paper.  Since  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  "  a  fruitful!, 
pleasaunte,  and  wittie  work,  of  the  best  state  of  a  publique  weale,"  was 
given  to  the  world  by  a  Lord  Chancellor  who  was  afterward  executed  for 
high  treason,  we  have  had  continuous  attempts  at  describing  a  com 
munistic  society;  a  social  regime  that  should  aim  at  the  highest  welfare 
for  all  mankind.  Such  thinkers  and  writers  have  always  had  against 
them  the  great  mass  of  men  who  stand  firmly  on  the  basis  that  what  has 
been  shall  be;  that  no  change,  into  which  we  are  not  forced  by  imme 
diate  necessity,  can  be  a  good  change.  Such  evils  as  exploitation  of  the 
poor  and  the  weak  and  the  vicious  by  the  rich  and  the  strong  and  the 
canny  have  always  been ;  therefore  to  attempt  change  is  to  lay  an  impious 
hand  upon  established  custom.  Our  finest  American  contribution  to  a 
transvaluation  of  set  ideals  was  Mr.  Howells's  Through  the  Eye  of  a 
Needle,  published  some  six  or  eight  years  ago.  The  ranks  of  those  who 
feel  that  no  change  is  necessary  until  we  are  forced  into  it  are  con 
stantly  diminishing,  and  new  schemes  for  a  Utopia  are  appearing  on 
every  side. 

The  present  volume,  made  up  of  thirteen  chapters  by  thirteen  different 
writers,  might  have  gained  if  the  whole  material  had  been  sifted  by 
H.  G.  Wells  and  then  reappeared  molded  by  him.  His  first  chapter,  on 
the  relation  of  the  Great  State  to  the  Past,  is  the  ablest  in  the  book.  It 
is  clear,  constructive,  reasonable.  He  points  out  that  what  has  been  con 
sidered  the  normal  social  life,  the  antique  type  of  human  association  and 
employment,  has  never  been  a  whole  and  complete  life  for  humanity. 
There  have  always  been  forces  and  influences  without  that  have  pointed 
to  supplemental,  often  antagonistic  modes  of  living.  This  is  the  result  of 
the  fact  that  human  beings  have  never  yet  achieved  perfect  adaptation 
to  the  needs  of  the  Normal  Social  Life.  Even  the  insects,  ants,  and  bees 
have  attained  more  frictionless  association.  Practically  the  whole  of  his 
tory  is  the  record  of  the  outsiders,  the  dissatisfied,  the  abnormal  who 
make  a  series  of  attacks,  supplemental,  modifying,  changeful,  upon  the 
mute  and  static  normal  life.  This  minority  makes  a  cult  of  receptivity; 
a  cult  not  only  accepting  but  hunting  out  new  ideas  whereby  the  suf- 
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faring  of  humanity  may  be  lessened.  Mere  conservative  feeling,  however 
stubborn  and  logical,  will  not  save  the  world.  And  among  conservative 
thinkers  Mr.  Wells  oddly  places  Roosevelt  "  in  his  Western-farmer,  philo 
progenitive  phase  as  distinguished  from  his  more  imperialist  moments  " ; 
William  Morris,  with  his  hatred  of  all  modern  invasions  that  offend  the 
esthetic  sense. 

The  hope  of  the  world,  in  Mr.  Wells's  view,  lies  with  those  who  do  not 
fear  change  or  experiment;  who  do  not  consider  contemporary  humanity 
the  final  outcome  of  life.  They  look  with  adventurous  hopefulness  toward 
new  ways  of  living,  new  methods  of  human  association. 

Among  such,  but  opposed  to  the  individualist  who  distrusts  all  col 
lective  procedure,  Mr.  Wells  and  the  dozen  friends  who  have  helped  build 
this  book  of  a  future  outlook  look  toward  a  collective  effort  and  collective 
design  organized  to  control  and  check  dangerous  accumulations  of  wealth; 
ill-defined,  irresponsible,  and  socially  dangerous  power;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  check  the  labor  hordes  who  have  neither  property,  leisure,  out 
look,  nor  hope.  As  against  planless  progressives  Mr.  Wells  names  his 
party  the  Constructors,  and  that  which  they  are  to  build  is  the  Great 
State,  a  state  capable  of  so  legislating  as  to  bring  about  a  more  spacious 
social  order  than  any  that  has  yet  existed;  a  world  of  peace  and  plenty, 
increased  health  and  happiness,  and  containing  seeds  of  a  still  greater 
future.  At  the  base  of  such  legislation  there  must  be  carefully  adjusted 
agricultural  production;  easy  and  swift  transit,  so  that  the  agricultural 
laborer  may  share  in  all  the  advantages  of  an  urban  life ;  while  machinery 
is  to  lift  from  man  the  worst  of  his  labors.  The  Great  State  is  no  longer 
to  have  a  class  set  apart  to  do  commonplace  work  for  mediocre  wages 
while  another  class  rides  by  on  the  roads  with  a  secret  sense  of  superiority. 
Superiority  is  debasing  to  the  character  of  the  one  who  indulges  in  it 
and  wounding  to  its  object,  therefore  an  unwholesome  element  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  Great  State.  There  is  therefore  to  be  invented  for  the 
Great  State  an  economic  method  which  does  away  with  a  specific  labor 
class.  With  the  help  of  scientific  economy  and  power-producing  ma 
chinery  the  work  of  the  world  is  to  be  reduced  to  so  small  a  number  of 
working-hours  per  head  as  to  be  met  by  the  gratuitous  share  of  each 
individual  in  the  general  output.  As  regards  the  disagreeable,  rough, 
monotonous  operations,  these  will  be  met  by  a  form  of  conscription  in 
which  each  individual  will  devote,  say,  one  year  of  his  life  to  the  public 
service. 

Of  the  thirteen  essays  in  the  volume,  that  of  Wells  is  most  logical  and 
valuable.  Lady  Warwick's  plea  for  the  breaking  up  of  huge  cities  into 
small  towns,  with  available  country  spaces  near  at  hand,  does  not  seem 
to  make  sufficient  allowances  for  the  purely  gregarious  creature,  who 
draws  inspiration  from  massed  humanity.  The  essay  on  "  Woman  in 
the  State,"  by  Cicely  Hamilton,  is  somewhat  robbed  of  persuasiveness  by 
a  touch  of  temper.  Woman  has  indeed  suffered  at  the  hands  of  all  states 
heretofore,  but  her  only  weapon  now  is  in  dignified  and  constructive  pro 
gression.  No  resentment  of  the  past  can  afford  to  mingle  with  the  liberal 
izing  movement  of  to-day.  The  entire  question  now  at  issue,  thinks 
Cicely  Hamilton,  is  whether  women,  like  the  other  half  of  the  race,  have 
a  primary,  individual,  and  responsible  existence.  If  so,  it  stands  to  rea 
son  that  she  must  have  the  same  freedom,  the  same  political  rights  that 
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a  man  has.  Her  best  argument  is  that  such  freedom,  such  dignity  will 
redound  t©  the  benefit  of  the  race.  The  children  of  a  free  woman  must 
necessarily  be  nobler  than  the  children  of  a  slave.  The  author  of  this 
essay  views  with  great  hopefulness  the  touch  of  rowdyism  which  the 
militant  suffrage  movement  has  called  forth  in  the  young  Englishwoman 
of  to-day.  It  is  quite  possible  to  diverge  from  this  point  of  view  and 
to  hope  that  the  present  movement  toward  equalization  of  the  sexes  may 
result  in  a  wider  distribution  of  virtues  rather  than  the  adoption  by  the 
gentler  sex  of  the  manly  failings. 

"  Work  in  the  Great  State,"  by  Chiozza  Money,  M.P.,  is  a  very  able 
exposition  of  the  way  in  which  science  might  deal  with  production  to 
lessen  the  burden  of  work.  According  to  this  writer,  all  art-work  shall 
be  done  by  amateurs  in  unprofessional  hours — "  an  amateur  life  of  in 
dividual  work  and  recreation  embroidered  upon  the  main  social  fabric 
formed  by  exertion  in  professional  work." 

Perhaps  the  least  able  paper  is  that  on  the  "  Church  of  the  Great 
State,"  by  the  Eev.  Conrad  Noel.  It  is  marred  by  sentimentalism. 
However,  two  movements  now  slowly  gaining  ground,  The  Religious 
Forward  Movement  and  the  Movement  toward  Church  Unity,  both  go  to 
show  that  the  Church  is  unwilling  to  be  kept  behind  in  the  struggle  for 
better  conditions,  and  that  the  sense  of  being  a  brother's  keeper  is  pene 
trating  even  such  strongholds  of  conservatism. 

The  great  value  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  based  on  hope  and  faith.  It 
refuses  to  believe,  as  the  conservative  thinkers  of  the  day  do,  that  because 
certain  evils  have  existed  a  long  time  they  must  continue  to  be  destructive 
factors  forever.  The  world,  after  all,  is  plastic,  and  we  do  not  have  to 
obey  any  law  of  changeless  evil. 

THE  LIFE  OP  JOHN  HENRY  CARDINAL  NEWMAN.  By  WILFRED  WARD. 
In  two  volumes.  New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  1912. 

Even  so  late  as  1885  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance  and  misunderstanding 
prevailed  concerning  the  great  writer  and  picturesque  personality  whose 
life  is  given  ably  and  fully  in  Wilfred  Ward's  two  large  volumes.  Al 
though  William  Barry's  Life  in  the  Literary  Lives  Series  appeared  in 
1904,  now  for  the  first  time  a  full  and  adequate  record  is  available. 
Newman  is  not  only  a  figure  in  literature;  he  is  a  figure  in  history, 
representing  as  he  does  the  beginning  of  the  great  renascence  of  faith 
and  the  escape  from  eighteenth-century  rationalism. 

He  is  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  religious  consciousness.  As  a 
writer  he  reached  a  point  of  persuasive  eloquence  which  has  not  been 
surpassed,  and  will  with  difficulty  be  attained  again.  Though,  as  a  rule, 
definite  and  precise  in  imagery,  he  was  yet  capable  of  so  mystic  a  doctrine 
as  that  the  image  of  Christ  is  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  each  of  his 
subjects  individually,  and  that  that  image,  once  known  and  worshiped, 
becomes  a  bond  among  those  subjects,  making  them  members  of  the  one 
body  of  Christ. 

Newman  had  the  reserves  of  a  shy  man,  and  even  those  who  knew  him 
in  Edgbaston,  in  that  sunniest  decade  of  his  life  from  1880  till  1890,  had 
no  idea  of  the  fund  of  tenderness,  playfulness,  and  friendliness  which 
the  letters  in  these  volumes  reveal.  It  is  inexpressibly  touching,  for 
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example,  to  see  the  list  of  those  for  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  pray: 
for  those  "Dear  to  me;  kind  to  me;  faithful  women;  with  claims  on  me; 
loyal  to  me;  ecclesiastic;  all  who  attend  our  church;  all  who  are  in  our 
schools;  all  in  Birmingham;  all  in  England;  the  Queen,  etc." 

It  has  been  said  of  Newman's  English  style  that  it  had  "learned  to 
smile."  It  is  also  true  that  in  accepting  the  faith  of  Rome  he  gained 
with  it  a  great  fund  of  childlike  naivete  of  expression.  His  letters  to 
the  nuns  at  Stone,  to  Mother  Ismelda  Poole  and  Mother  Margaret  Halla- 
han  of  the  Dominicans,  are  full  of  this  quality  of  simplicity,  playfulness, 
profound  dependence  on  divine  aid.  .The  chapter  dealing  with  the 
writing  of  the  Apologia  shows  Newman  in  quite  a  new  light  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  only  to  his  brilliant  and  satiric  side,  his  austerity, 
his  high  invective  and  keen  irony.  "  I  have  never  been  in  such  stress  of 
brain  and  such  pain  of  heart,"  he  writes  to  Hope-Scott;  and  again  he 
speaks  of  it  as  "  one  of  the  most  painful  trials  of  my  life."  He  reports 
sometimes  sobbing  so  bitterly  as  he  wrote  that  he  could  not  proceed  with 
the  writing.  This  sensitiveness,  this  power  of  being  hurt  and  suffering 
under  attack,  contrasts  very  strikingly  with  Kingsley's  coarse  indifference 
and  brutality. 

No  one  is  more  fitted  to  gather  and  edit  the  records  of  this  beautiful 
and  interesting  figure  than  Wilfred  Ward.  Himsejf  a  devout  Catholic, 
educated  at  the  Gregorian  University,  Rome,  son  of  W.  S.  Ward  (the 
"  Ideal "  Ward  of  the  Oxford  Movement),  who  was  Newman's  life-long 
friend,  and  finally  having  gone  over  all  the  ground  before  in  his  Life 
and  Times  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  he  was  the  chosen  one  in  all  England 
to  set  before  the  world  at  last,  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,  the  much-perse 
cuted  Cardinal.  Cardinal  Newman,  hated  and  distrusted  by  the 
Anglicans,  for  a  long  period  only  partially  accepted  by  Rome,  did  more 
than  any  other  single, figure  to  make  Roman  Catholicism  understood  and 
respected  among  English-speaking  people.  His  power  of  distinguishing 
between  truths  accepted  by  the  reason  and  truths  accepted  by  the  heart 
has  kept  many  at  ease  in  the  churches  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
wholly  adrift  in  a  sea  of  agnosticism  to-day. 

This  biography  is  sympathetic  and  explanatory  without  being  partisan. 
Mr.  Ward  is  less  severe  on  Kingsley's  inexcusable  conduct  throughout 
the  controversy  that  brought  forth  the  Apologia  than  was  William  Barry. 
In  as  far  as  is  possible  the  great  Cardinal  is  allowed  to  speak  for  him 
self  in  his  letters  and  in  analyses  of  his  writings.  Careful  and  full  data 
of  the  conditions  and  the  stimulus  under  which  his  books  were  produced 
are  given.  Surely  few  lives  in  the  Victorian  era  had  in  them  greater 
stress  and  strain,  involved  more  closely  the  destinies  and  careers  of  other 
great  men  and  profound  thinkers,  and  were  of  more  significant  importance 
to  the  development  of  religious  thought  than  Newman's.  Considered 
from  a  literary,  historic,  or  religious  point  of  view,  it  is  a  most  valuable 
and  important  book. 


THE  GREAT  ANALYSIS.  A  Plea  for  a  Rational  World-Order,  with  a 
Preface.  By  GILBERT  MURRAY,  LL.D.,  D.Litt,  F.B.A.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1912. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  who  has  not  gone  specially  into  the 
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subject  can  realize  how  enormously  our  armory  of  social  knowledge  has 
increased  in  the  last  two  or  three  generations,"  says  Gilbert  Murray  in 
his  Preface  to  this  anonymous  essay.  He  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  this  little 
monograph  brought  relief  to  his  aching  mind  and  a  new  hope  of  a  higher 
and  better  civilization.  "If  Aristotle  were  alive,"  he  says,  "I  should 
have  no  more  doubts."  He  feels  that  Aristotle  would  take  the  amassed 
knowledge  of  the  last  few  generations  and  lead  us  to  the  great  Synthesis. 

The  essayist  says  that  what  hinders  us  to-day  from  reducing  our  chaos 
to  order  is  the  vastness  of  the  world.  The  purpose  of  the  essay  is  to 
inquire  whether  the  human  mind  must  forever  remain  inadequate  to  its 
task.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  an  instrument  of  real  precision  lies 
ready  to  hand.  This  instrument  is  Statistics — the  quantitative  study  of 
social  and  economic  phenomena.  Geographic  information  is  increasing 
daily;  the  jungle  is  thrown  open  to  inspection;  the  world  has  attained 
almost  complete  geographic  self-consciousness.  It  now  behooves  man, 
according  to  this  author,  to  put  its  affairs  into  the  hands  of  a  group  of 
men  (and  women?)  capable  of  sustained  and  accurate  thinking  to  plan 
a  new  order  with  a  view  to  the  common  weal.  This  order  should  be  always 
plastic,  open  to  readjustments  and  after-thought;  the  principle  of  scientific 
management  would  be  recognized  in  all  departments  of  life. 

The  truth  is,  this  essay  is  one  more  effort  to  make  the  world  and 
humanity  conscious  of  itself  as  a  whole.  Statesmen  have  urged  upon  us 
to  "  think  imperially  " ;  this  is  a  call  to  think  "  planetarily."  It  is  really 
only  a  new  application  of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  which  every  man  is 
a  brother.  The  most  hopeful  thing  the  author  says  is  that  "  what  leading 
intelligences  absorb  to-day  as  an  idea,  to-morrow  tingles  as  an  instinct 
through  the  nerves  of  the  whole  race."  The  great  Analysis  of  our  present 
needs  and  conditions  will  radiate  from  brain  to  brain  and  reach  all  who 
are  subject  to  suggestion. 

By  a  free  application  of  intelligence  to  the  problems  of  human  life  we 
may  ultimately  bring  about  a  complete  revaluation  of  economic  and 
political  methods  to  the  ultimate  improvement  of  human  conditions. 
Once  more  this  author  brings  to  us  the  truth,  now  so  often  reiterated,  that 
we  may  hope  realization  of  it  may  amount  to  an  instinct  in  two  more 
generations,  that  the  welfare  of  one  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  welfare 
of  all;  that  no  human  soul  can  truly  and  permanently  flourish  at  the 
expense  of  another  human  soul. 


THE  NEW  DEMOCRACY.  By  WALTER  E.  WEYL.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1912. 

The  first  half  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  a  summing  up  of  what  a 
democratic  government  has  done  for  us  thus  far  in  the  States.  That  at 
the  present  moment  we  have  not  reached  an  ideal  democracy  is  evident. 
Beside  the  stately  phrases  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  we  hear 
men  crying  out  on  all  sides  upon  the  sensational  inequalities  of  wealth, 
insane  extravagances,  strident  ostentations,  upon  our  boss-ridden  cities, 
pauperism,  vice,  crime,  insanity,  and  degeneration;  the  spread  of  hunger- 
born  degradation,  the  spread  of  social  vice  due  in  numerous  instances  to 
the  force  of  actual  physical  want.  No  one  believes,  says  the  author,  after 
this  century  of  progress  that  the  children  of  America  are  endowed  with 
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equal  opportunities  of  life,  health,  education,  fructifying  leisure.  In  the 
place  of  these  we  have  a  resplendent  plutocracy.  A  plutocracy  which 
the  author  defines  as  a  more  or  less  fluctuating  group  of  very  wealthy 
men,  loosely  united  (primarily  by  pecuniary  bonds),  who  through  their 
wealth  and  prestige,  and  through  the  allegiance  of  like-minded  but  poorer 
men,  exert  an  enormous,  if  not  preponderating,  influence  over  industry, 
politics,  and  public  opinion.  The  author  then  reviews  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  influence  of  the  Plutocracy  in  Politics,  and  its  practical  control 
of  public  opinion  and  the  press. 

The  last  half  of  the  book  is  constructive,  and  an  able  presentation  of 
the  tasks  now  ahead  of  democracy  in  its  dealings  with  class  prejudice, 
political  and  industrial  programmes,  and  finally  with  social  problems. 

Democracy  is  an  experiment,  after  all,  but  so  far  as  we  have  gone  in 
it  it  has  had  so  little  chance  of  development  that  we  can  hardly  tell 
whether  or  not  it  is  of  ultimate  benefit  to  humanity. 

Dr.  Weyl's  summing  up  of  the  present  status  of  democracy  is  clear 
and  unprejudiced,  and  will  do  much  toward  clarifying  and  ordering  our 
knowledge  of  the  stage  which  democracy  has  reached  at  the  present 
moment. 


DEMOCRATIC  ENGLAND.  By  PERCY  ALDEN.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1912. 

That  England  is  a  much  more  democratic  country  than  our  own  is  a 
hackneyed  statement  nowadays.  Percy  Alden's  Democratic  England  is 
an  excellent  companion  to  Dr.  Weyl's  New  Democracy. 

The  problem  to  which  the  democracy  of  England  is  addressing  itself 
now  with  great  force  is  that  of  raising  the  general  standard  of  comfort. 
To  point  out  by  what  means  this  may  be  accomplished  Mr.  Alden  con 
stantly  turns  to  the  methods  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  most 
successful  democracies  thus  far.  That  we  are  on  the  way  to  improvement 
may  be  derived  from  the  statement  that  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria  there  was  not  a  single  act  of  Parliament  to  represent 
the  interest  of  the  State  in  the  welfare  of  the  young.  Brutal  cruelty 
end  distressing  ignorance  were  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  children. 
The  efforts  of  philanthropists  like  Shaftesbury,  Oastler,  Sadler,  and  Kobert 
Owen  have  instituted  great  changes  in  this  matter.  The  entire  chapter 
on  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  child  shows  how  conscientiously  Great 
Britain  is  going  to  work  to  take  care  of  her  young.  The  Notification  of 
Births  Act,  the  extension  of  the  school  age,  the  child-labor  laws,  the  new 
hygienic  measures  introduced  into  the  schools,  the  free  feeding  in  some 
schools  (Provision  of  Meals  Act),  medical  inspection  in  the  schools,  the 
municipal  swimming-baths,  all  go  to  show  the  great  improvement  thai 
has  come  about  within  fifty  years.  The  whole  policy  of  the  present  gov 
ernment  is  to  cut  down  child  labor,  to  raise  the  school  age,  and  to  insist 
on  technical  and*  manual  training  which  will  allow  of  entry  to  skilled 
industry  later  on. 

The  book  also  goes  on  to  show  in  detail  the  sympathy  and  interest  of 
the  public  and  the  government  in"  the  sweated  workers,  the  unemployed, 
the  sick,  and  the  aged  destitute.  There  is  an  exceedingly  able  chapter  on 
housing  the  poor. 
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The  worst  abuse  in  England  to-day  is  land  monopoly,  and  even  with 
the  many  improvements  and  changes  that  have  been  carried  out  the  fact 
remains  that  the  bulk  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  owned  by  a  compara 
tively  small  number  of  people.  The  figures  as  given  are:  twenty-eight 
dukes  hold  estates  to  the  amount  of  4,000,000  acres;  thirty-three  mar 
quises  hold  1,500,000  acres;  194  earls  have  5,862,000  acres;  and  270  vis 
counts  and  barons,  3,785,000  acres. 

In  the  year  1700  nine-tenths  of  Scotland  and  two-thirds  of  Ireland 
were  ownedpby  1,942  persons.  Even  now  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  possess  no  right  whatever  to  their  native  soil.  The  present 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  making  some  effort  toward  the 
diffusion  of  the  land  by  means  of  the  Small  Holdings  Act  and  the  De 
velopment  Act.  In  such  legislation  the  experiment  has  first  been  tried 
successfully  in  the  colonies,  as  witness  the  breaking  up  in  New  Zealand 
of  the  Great  Cheviot  Estate  of  84,000  acres,  subdivided  into  agricultural 
farms  of  from  500  to  3,000  acres  each.  The  Australian  colonies  have 
pursued  a  like  course  in  the  division  of  great  estates  with  excellent 
results. 

One's  chief  feeling  in  laying  aside  such  a  book  as  Democratic  England 
is  one  of  awe  at  the  vast  superiority  of  English  statesmanship  over  Amer 
ican  politics,  and  the  resultant  good  to  the  country  at  large. 


THE  DRAMA  OF  LOVE  AND  DEATH.  By  EDWARD  CARPENTER.  New  York : 
Mitchell  Kennerley,  1912. 

There  is  not  a  little  difficulty  in  dealing  briefly  with  as  spacious  spec 
ulation  as  Mr.  Carpenter  undertakes  here.  Beginning  his  literary  career 
with  studies  of  civilization,  and  especially  with  investigations  into  demo 
cratic  emotions  as  revealed  in  Walt  Whitman,  Carpenter  has  little  by 
little  shed  the  husks  of  outer  perceptions  and  addressed  his  thought  more 
and  more  toward  the  life  of  the  soul.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  3ee  how  his  past 
work  has  slowly  led  up  to  this  present  book.  Toward  Democracy,  Eng 
land's  Ideal,  Civilization — its  Cause  and  Cure,  Love's  Coming  of  Age 
were  all  more  or  less  studies  in  human  feeling.  Erom  then  on,  in  Adam's 
Peak  to  Elephanta,  Who  Shall  Command  the  Heart?  above  all,  The  Art 
of  Creation,  are  studies  in  superhuman  development.  The  Drama  of 
Love  and  Death  comes  as  the  crown  of  all  the  previous  work.  Although 
written  with  simplicity  and  directness,  and  here  and  there  with  touches 
of  humor,  it  is  no  easy  volume  for  the  uninitiate  to  assimilate.  It  repre 
sents  many  years  of  profound  meditation  as  well  as  deep  experience  in 
occult  matters.  Chapters  XI.  and  XII.  are  not  easy  reading  for  any  one 
unskilled  in  mystic  contemplation.  It  might  even  be  desired  that  Chapter 
XI.,  on  the  materialization  of  forms,  should  have  been  omitted,  since  it 
makes  so  little  appeal  to  the  average  consciousness. 

There  is  a  profound,  wide-reaching,  and  hopeful  religion  in  this  book. 
Love  and  death,  strangely  linked  and  strangely  related,  move  to  the  very 
loftiest  reaches  of  life.  "Changing  their  form  but  not  their  essence, 
they  accompany  us  to  the  last ;  and  we  forebode  them,  in  the  final  account, 
as  no  longer  the  tyrannous  and  often  terrible  overlords  of  our  mortal 
days,  but  rather  our  most  indispensable  companions  without  whom  life 
in  its  higher  ranges  could  not  well  be  maintained."  The  chapters  pass 
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through  such  sequence  as  the  beginnings  of  love  and  love  as  an  art. 
The  chapter  on  "  Love's  Ultimate  Meanings  "  is  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
since  Mr.  Carpenter  hardly  tells  what  the  ultimate  meanings  are.  Doubt 
less  from  the  whole  book  one  derives  the  doctrine  that  the  ultimate  mean 
ing  of  love  is  purely  spiritual,  that  it  relates  the  separate  person  first  to 
one  or  two,  and  ultimately  to  the  whole.  But  the  end  of  the  specific 
chapter  is  merely  to,  state  that  the  passion  is  a  wonderful  and  mysterious 
thing  about  which  as  little  as  possible  should  be  said.  Silence  and  time 
alone  avail  to  prove  its  meanings.  "  These  things  lie  on  the  knees  of  the 
gods ;  which  place — though  it  may  seem,  as  some  one  has  said,  rather  cold 
and  uncomfortable — is  perhaps  the  best  place  for  them."  Mr.  Carpenter 
is  not  afraid  to  speculate  as  to  states  after  death,  as  well  as  upon 
the  more  practical  subject  of  the  art  of  dying,  or  the  best  preparation 
for  so  great  a  change.  The  body  he  treats  throughout  as  the  root  of  the 
soul.  The  real  self  is  related  to  the  All-self,  and  therefore  perfectly  safe 
and  indestructible.  It  is  this  undercurrent  of  perfect  security  in  the  life 
surpassing  that  of  the  body  which  is  the  basic  fact  of  Carpenter's 
philosophy,  and  he  uses  love  with  its  carelessness  of  physical  life  as  his 
main  proof  that  death  is  a  mere  incident  in  an  eternal  career.  Nowhere 
that  we  know  has  reincarnation  received  a  more  logical  and  sensible  ex 
position  than  in  this  volume.  It  is  a  book  too  deeply  philosophic  to  be 
given  over  entirely  to  faddists,  too  human  to  belong  only  to  technical 
philosophers,  too  important  to  be  passed  over  by  the  casual  reader,  too 
vitally  connected  with  daily  living  and  daily  consciousness  to  be  missed 
by  any  one  capable  of  reflection.  

DEATH.  By  MAURICE  MAETERLINCK.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Com 
pany,  1912. 

Very  different  from  Mr.  Carpenter's  speculations,  more  timid,  more 
attuned  to  the  average  consciousness  of  the  man  of  the  world,  are  Maurice 
Maeterlinck's  reflections  upon  death.  Poetic  in  form  and  of  low  flight, 
his  speculations  are  likely  to  repeat  in  happier  terms  the  thoughts  of  all 
men.  The  limited  ego,  eternally  stretched  out  over  time,  would  be  torture ; 
but  we  have  a  right  to  think  we  shall  in  some  way  be  perpetuated  in  some 
wider,  more  fertile  environment.  It  is  possible,  he  believes,  that  our  best 
thoughts  shall  welcome  us  on  the  other  bank,  and  that  the  quality  of  our 
intellect  here  shall  determine  that  of  the  infinite  that  crystallizes  about 
us  there.  This  is  not  so  hopeful  an  idea  as  the  everlasting  growth  of 
consciousness  which  Carpenter  offers  us. 

"It  is  probable,"  says  Maeterlinck,  "that  the  universe  is  seeking  and 
finding  itself  every  day,  that  it  has  not  become  entirely  conscious,  and  does 
not  yet  know  what  it  wants."  He,  however,  ends  upon  the  hopeful  thought 
that  if  the  universe  ever  finishes  at  all,  it  must  reach  complete  exemption 
from  suffering. 

This  little  volume  containing  these  speculations  upon  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  death  is  the  most  notable  essay  Maeterlinck  has  published 
since  those  contained  in  the  volumes  The  Treasure  of  the  Humble  and 
Wisdom  and  Destiny.  

THE  HILL  OF  VISION.    By  JAMES  STEPHENS.    New  York :  The  Kacmillan 
Company,  1912. 
In   1909   the   Dublin   firm    of   Maunsel    &   Co.    brought    out    a   tiny 
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volume  of  verse  by  James  Stephens  called  Insurrections.  The  verses  were 
dedicated  to  A.  E.,  and  that  in  itself  was  a  commendation  to  those  who 
search  out  and  love  that  retiring  poet.  The  volume  was  full  of  promise, 
being  so  evidently  by  a  young  man,  thoroughly  surprised  at  his  own 
generous  defiance  of  life  and  the  Old  World's  ways. 

"What's  the  use 
Of  my  abuse? 
The  world  will  run 
Around  the  sun 
As  it  has  done 
Since  time  begun 
When  I  have  drifted  to  the  deuce." 

So  much  he  correctly  surmises  in  his  Foreword,  but  not  without  the 
poetic  thrill  of  self-gratulation  that  he  should  have  discovered  and 
ejaculated  the  fact  so  cleverly.  However,  a  good  dozen  of  the  poems  in 
that  first  little  book  promised  real  results  when  the  young  man  should 
cease  to  look  at  himself  and  begin  to  look  at  life. 

The  Hill  of  Vision  is  a  beautiful  title,  and  the  tiny  prologue  is  in 
teresting  : 

"Everything  that  I  can  spy 
Through  the  circle  of  my  eye, 
Everything  that  I  can  see, 
Has  been  woven  out  of  me." 

So  excellently  he  begins,  and  yet  the  volume  is  disappointing.  The 
Prelude  is  interminable  and  full  of  insignificant  repetition.  Occasionally 
one  is  reminded  of  Blake,  but  Blake  always  rewards  one  for  meditation 
upon  a  seemingly  simple  statement  by  the  profound  significance  hidden. 
Somehow  one  fails  to  find  any  particular  profundity  under  such  lines  as: 

"Damn  yesterday!  and  this  and  that, 
And  these  and  those,  and  all  the  flat 
Dull  catalogue  of  weighty  things 
That  somehow  fastened  to  my  wings." 

The  ejaculatory  form  is  worn  threadbare  in  this  volume,  and  too  many 
words  convey  too  little  meaning.  The  Hill  of  Vision  cannot  bear  com 
parison  with  the  earlier  book,  but  even  this  statement  is  far  from  denying 
that  the  poet  may  not  recapture  his  earlier  inspiration,  and,  in  time, 
learn  more  of  craftsmanship. 
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Whether  predestination  is  absolute  or  conditional  is  a 
cardinal  point  of  controversy  between  the  Calvinists  and 
the  Arminians  whose  determination  is  not  essential  to  the 
purpose  of  the  following  argument.  Equally  foreign  to 
need  in  welding  the  chain  of  reasoning  is  decision  of  the 
question  of  dominance  over  the  world — whether  of  a  per 
sonal  God  or  of  the  powers  of  Nature.  But  two  assump 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  reader  are  requisite  to  understand 
ing:  (l)  That  the  laws  of  logic,  growing  out  of  conditions 
and  circumstances,  are  irrefragable  as  applied  to  human 
affairs,  and  (2)  that,  even  so,  irrespective  election  of  an 
individual,  without  reference  to  the  use  he  may  make  of  his 
moral  agency,  cannot  be  maintained. 

Upon  this  hypothesis  we  confidently  base  the  prediction 
that,  barring  accidents  of  a  physical  nature,  the  two  chief 
opposing  candidates  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
in  1912  will  be  William  Howard  Taft,  Republican,  and 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Democrat.  We  do  not  presume  to  im 
pute  to  dialectics  the  nomination  of  the  former.  That, 
frankly,  must  be  taken  for  granted.  The  reasons  for  its 
assumption,  however,  are  sufficiently  obvious.  (1)  He  is  a 
candidate.  (2)  He  controls  the  Federal  patronage.  (3) 
He  has  won  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people  in 
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large  measure  and  is  gaining  favor  daily.  (4)  He  is  grad 
ually  acquiring  the  active  friendship  of  the  inevitably  con 
servative  business  men,  without  whose  support  no  candidate 
has  been  elected  President  since  1832.  His  rejection  by  the 
National  Convention  would  be  unprecedented  and  would 
presage  certain  defeat  of  the  party  at  the  polls. 

But  one  obstacle  lies  in  his  path — Insurgency.  By  a  re 
mote  possibility  the  new  and  eager  League  of  Radical  Re 
publicans  may  secure  control  of  the  Convention  and  nom 
inate,  not  Cummins,  the  wheel  horse,  but  La  Follette,  the 
resolute,  imaginative,  inspiring  leader.  In  that  event,  the 
Democrats  will  nominate  Judson  Harmon  in  consequence  of 
causes  precisely  analogous  to  those  set  forth  below  which 
render  the  choice  of  Woodrow  Wilson  as  the  opponent  of 
President  Taft  a  virtual  certainty. 

Logic  predestines  antithesis.  Circumstances,  Conditions, 
uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable,  demand  it.  History  decrees 
it.  Invariably  the  opposing  candidate  has  been  named,  not 
by  the  opposition  itself,  but  by  the  party  taking  the  lead — 
in  all  but  three  instances  by  the  party  in  power. 

Sift  the  records!  Sharp  alignment  of  political  organiza 
tions  was  first  made  in  1840.  Prior  to  that  time  the  ele 
ments  constituting  general  opposition  had  been  segregated 
and  their  strength  dissipated.  Four  candidates  had  en 
tered  the  race  against  Van  Buren  in  1836  and  each  had 
received  votes  in  the  electoral  college,  but  Jackson's  repre 
sentative  had  a  majority  over  all. 

1840. — Van  Buren  reaped  where  Jackson  had  sown  and 
his  administration  was  a  failure.  Nevertheless,  his  renomi- 
nation  was  imiversally  accepted  as  a  certainty  when  repre 
sentatives  of  the  new  Whig  party  assembled  for  the  first 
time  in  National  convention  to  designate  a  candidate  for 
President.  Much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  reconciling 
the  various  discordant  elements  and  great  deliberation  char 
acterized  the  proceedings.  Three  days  were  consumed  in 
conferences  of  committees  representing  the  various  delega 
tions.  Clay  was  recognized  as  the  ablest  man  in  the  party, 
was  the  most  popular,  was  the  natural  choice  and,  at  the 
beginning,  was  a  prime  favorite.  Even  as  late  as  the  second 
day  the  aggregate  informal  vote  of  the  committees  was: 
For  Clay,  103;  for  William  Henry  Harrison,  97;  for  Win- 
field  Scott,  57.  And  yet  on  the  succeeding  day  Harrison 
was  nominated  by  acclamation.  Clay,  the  intellectual  leader, 
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the  idol  of  the  masses,  the  experienced  statesman,  had  been 
found  to  be  "  unavailable. ' '  Why?  He  was  too  like  Van 
Buren.  Both  were  skilled  in  statecraft  and  politics;  both 
were  civilians;  both  were  dependent  for  public  favor  upon 
recognition  of  their  mental  gifts  and  shrewd  practices.  An 
opposite  was  the  requirement  of  the  opposition.  Harrison, 
the  rough-and-ready  soldier,  the  military  hero,  met  the  un 
conscious  demand. 

1844. — Clay's  star  was  in  the  ascendant  and  he  received 
every  vote  in  the  Whig  national  convention.  Van  Buren, 
who  had  been  beaten  by  Harrison,  was  the  leading  candi 
date  for  the  Democratic  nomination.  On  the  first  ballot  he 
received  146  votes  to  83  for  Lewis  Cass  and  24  for  R.  M. 
Johnson  and  he  held  the  lead  till  the  fifth.  The  delegates 
sympathized  with  Van  Buren 's  desire  for  vindication.  He 
was  still  considered  the  most  sagacious  political  manager 
within  the  party.  But  on  the  ninth  ballot  the  unknown 
Polk  was  nominated.  Why?  For  the  same  reasons  that 
Clay  was  defeated  for  the  Whig  candidacy  against  Van 
Buren  in  1840.  The  similarity  had  continued  too  marked. 
Both  had  just  declared  themselves  opposed  to  the  annexa 
tion  of  Texas.  Both  had  long  records  in  political  service  to 
uphold  and  defend.  Both  were  affirmative.  Polk  was  wholly 
negative.  His  views  were  unknown;  his  convictions  adapt 
able.  Polk  was  chosen. 

1848. — The  Democratic  convention  named  Lewis  Cass  to 
succeed  Polk.  Although  he  bore  a  military  title,  the  nomi 
nee  was  noted  chiefly  as  a  lawyer  and  an  orator.  The 
leading  candidates  before  the  Whig  convention  were  Clay, 
Daniel  Webster,  Scott,  and  Zachary  Taylor.  Clay  was  still 
the  idol  of  his  party  and  Webster  its  greatest  statesman. 
Both  were  lawyers  and  famous  orators.  Both  were  re 
jected.  Of  the  two  remaining  candidates,  Scott  and  Taylor, 
both  were  heroes  of  the  Mexican  War.  But  Scott  was  the 
more  cultivated,  the  more  diplomatic,  the  more  courtly, 
and  the  prize  went  to  "  Old  Zach,"  the  uncouth,  the  very 
antithesis  of  Cass. 

1852. — Millard  Fillmore  had  succeeded  to  the  Presidency, 
upon  the  death  of  Taylor,  in  1850.  Clay  had  revived  his 
famous  compromise  measures  and  secured  their  enactment, 
thereby  so  weakening  the  Whigs  in  the  North  without 
strengthening  them  in  the  South  that  the  reunited  Demo 
crats  aggressively  demonstrated  their  confidence  by  holding 
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ibeir  convention  in  advance  of  their  opponents.  On  the 
forty-ninth  ballot  they  nominated  Franklin  Pierce,  an  in 
conspicuous  and  inoffensive  Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
who  nevertheless  embodied  the  spirit  of  the  "  young  de 
mocracy.  "  Two  weeks  later  the  Whigs  assembled.  Fill- 
more  was  the  natural  or  "  logical  "  candidate  and  led  on 
the  first  ballot,  but  on  the  fifty-third  General  Winfield  Scott, 
the  opposite  in  all  respects  of  the  young  civilian,  Pierce,  was 
nominated. 

1856. — Pierce 's  administration  was  a  failure  and  early 
in  June  the  Democrats  nominated  James  Buchanan,  the 
experienced  statesman  and  diplomat.  The  Whig  party  had 
perished  and  its  successor,  the  Republican  party,  held  its 
first  convention  in  Philadelphia  on  June  17th,  1856.  There 
was  no  expectation  that  a  distinctive  Republican  could  win. 
The  only  apparent  possibility  of  success  lay  in  finding  a 
candidate  who  would  draw  the  votes  of  both  the  Whigs  and 
Americans.  Such  an  one  was  the  jurist,  McLean,  who  re 
ceived  very  strong  support.  But,  as  ever,  when  the  time 
came  for  action  McLean's  similarity  to  the  Democratic 
nominee  proved  fatal  to  his  aspiration  and  the  prize  went 
to  John  C.  Fremont,  the  dashing  young  general,  "  the 
millionaire  without  a  dollar,  the  soldier  who  never  fought 
a  battle,  the  statesman  who  never  made  a  speech,"  the  man 
unlike  Buchanan  in  more  particulars  than  any  other  who 
could  have  been  selected. 

I860. — The  Democratic  party  broke  in  twain  at  its  Na 
tional  Convention  in  Charleston  in  April  before  a  vote  was 
taken  for  candidates.  Upon  the  adoption  of  the  Douglas 
platform  the  delegations  from  eight  Southern  States  with 
drew.  Nobody  could  obtain  two-thirds  of  the  votes  remain 
ing,  but  Douglas  held  a  plurality  of  nearly  one  hundred  on 
fifty-seven  ballots.  The  convention  then  adjourned  to  re 
assemble  in  Baltimore  on  June  18th.  Meanwhile  the  se- 
ceders  had  arranged  to  meet  in  Richmond  on  June  llth. 

This  was  the  situation  when  the  second  Republican  con 
vention  was  called  to  order  on  May  16th.  The  nomination 
of  Seward  seemed  assured.  Who  could  hope  to  compete 
with  the  foremost  Republican  statesman,  the  great  Gov 
ernor  of  the  greatest  State,  the  one  commanding  figure 
standing  forth  luminously  against  the  background  of  the 
new  organization?  Thurlow  Weed,  the  master  of  political 
managers,  fully  anticipated  his  nomination  on  the  first  bal- 
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lot,  and  when  the  votes  were  cast  a  large  plurality,  173% 
to  102,  did  indeed  go  to  Seward.  But  a  clear  majority  was 
lacking  and  on  the  third  ballot  Abraham  Lincoln  was  nomi 
nated. 

Why?  The  result  at  Charleston,  though  not  conclusive, 
had  made  clear  the  fact  that  the  Eepublican  candidate  must 
oppose  Douglas.  Was  Seward,  the  statesman  of  like  class, 
the  man  for  the  undertaking?  No;  instead,  Lincoln  the 
rail-splitter,  Lincoln  the  gaunt  and  awkward  country  law 
yer,  "  Old  Abe  "  the  story-teller,  yet  one  and  the  only  one 
whose  mettle  had  been  proven  in  debate  with  the  Little 
Giant  himself — his  nomination  was  decreed  and  inevitable. 

1864. — Lincoln  was  renominated  as  a  matter  of  course — 
the  man  of  peace,  the  lover  of  concord,  the  rustic  civilian. 
Instinctively  and  instantly  the  Democrats  named  in  opposi 
tion  General  George  B.  McClellan,  the  man  trained  to  war, 
the  practised  soldier,  the  accomplished  gentleman. 

1868. — Again  a  military  hero — Grant,  named  with  com 
plete  unanimity  by  the  Eepublicans  in  May.  The  Demo 
crats  met  in  July.  McClellan  was  not  mentioned,  but  Han 
cock  stood  third  on  the  first  ballot.  His  time,  however,  was 
not  yet,  not  against  another  military  chieftain.  Tradition 
forbade.  On  eighteen  of  the  first  twenty-one  ballots  not  a 
solitary  vote  was  cast  for  Seymour.  Pathetically,  when 
the  tide  seemed  to  be  turning  his  way,  he  beseeched  his  fel 
low  delegates :  t '  Your  candidate  I  cannot  be. ' '  But  re 
monstrance  was  unavailing.  The  Logic  of  Circumstance 
compelled  the  nomination  of  the  "  Peace  Governor,"  the 
very  opposite  of  Grant;  and  on  the  twenty-second  ballot 
not  a  vote  was  cast  against  him. 

1872. — Grant  again!  Grant  the  sturdy,  silent,  soldier 
President ;  Grant  the  Democrat  turned  Eepublican.  Against 
him,  Greeley  the  vociferator,  Greeley  the  genius  erratic, 
Greeley  the  Eepublican  turned  Democrat. 

1876. — Hayes,  the  commonplace,  the  '"  safe-and-sane  " 
Governor  of  Ohio,  had  been  designated  by  the  Eepublicans 
when  the  Democrats  met  in  June.  Hendricks  of  Indiana 
awaited  the  Democratic  nomination.  A  far  stronger,  more 
popular,  more  appealing  statesman  than  Hayes,  his  sup 
porters,  .led  by  the  capable  McDonald  and  aided  by  power 
ful  Tammany,  were  more  than  confident  of  securing  for  their 
favorite  the  prize.  But  he,  too,  was  a  mid-western  Gov 
ernor;  he,  too,  was  prudent,  conservative.  Tilden,  the  re- 
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former,  the  radical,  was  named  on  the  first  ballot,  and  the 
men  from  Indiana  sat  in  their  seats  as  if  stunned  and  re 
fused  to  make  the  vote  unanimous.  They  felt  betrayed 
when,  in  fact,  only  the  inevitable  had  happened. 

1880.  —  Garfield  was  not  named  as  a  soldier,  but  as  a 
statesman.  He  had  become  the  chief  figure  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  had  just  been  elected  to  the  Senate  and 
was  reckoned  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  persuasive 
orators  in  the  land.  Bayard  was  the  most  fit  Democratic 
candidate,  as  he  was  the  foremost  Democratic  statesman 
and  orator,  but  therein  he  resembled  Garfield.  Tradition 
pointed  unerringly  to  Hancock,  graduated  of  the  Military 
Academy,  the  "  superb  soldier  "  who  neither  possessed  nor 
assumed  to  possess  any  knowledge  of  public  affairs  or  any 
capacity  for  civil  government. 

1884. — Elaine  at  last — the  dashing  leader,  the  experienced 
statesman,  the  brilliant  orator,  the  Plumed  Knight.  Again 
Bayard  was  a  candidate.  But  he,  too,  was  a  Richard;  he, 
too,  had  served  long  in  Congress;  he,  too,  was  an  eloquent 
speaker.  Enter  the  stolid  Cleveland,  who  then  was  famed 
only  for  common  sense  and  sturdy  courage,  who  uttered 
platitudes  monotonously,  who  had  never  served  in  a  legis 
lative  assembly,  and  who  had  never  even  visited  the  Na«, 
tional  Capitol. 

1888. — Cleveland  renominated!  But  a  different  Cleve 
land.  No  longer  conservative.  Now  an  ardent  tariff  re 
former,  almost  a  free-trader,  held  to  be  a  radical.  Against 
him  Harrison  the  ultra-conservative,  "  uncompromisingly 
in  favor  of  the  American  system  of  protection." 

1892. — Again  Harrison  vs.  Cleveland. 

1896. — For  the  second  time  the  opposition  took  the  lead. 
McKinley  the  good,  kindly,  patient,  painstaking,  serious 
McKinley,  was  named  on  the  first  ballot.  Three  weeks  later 
the  Democrats  met  in  Chicago.  The  radicals  were  in  full 
control.  Free  Silver  was  the  only  cry  and  Bland,  the 
apostle  of  Free  Silver,  was  regarded  as  an  almost  certain 
winner.  But  Bland  differed  little  from  McKinley.  In  their 
upbringing,  in  temperament,  in  method,  in  Congressional 
service,  in  previous  attitude  toward  silver,  even  in  man 
ner,  they  were  not  unlike.  It  is  commonly  said  that  Bryan 
won  the  nomination  with  a  striking  speech.  But  who  can 
tell  what  would  have  happened  if  that  oration  had  not  been 
delivered?  It  was  a  convention  of  radicals  seeking  a  radical 
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candidate.  Bland  could  never  have  satisfied;  nor  Boies; 
nor  Pattison ;  nor  Campbell ;  nor  any  one  bearing  the  slight 
est  resemblance  in  thought,  word,  or  deed  to  the  prudent 
McKinley.  The  nomination  of  a  Bryan  was  inevitable — 
predestined  by  the  Logic  of  Circumstance. 

1900. — Again  Bryan  vs.  McKinley. 

1904. — Roosevelt  had  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  and  had 
been  unable  wholly  to  resist  the  impulses  of  his  ardent  tem 
perament  to  break  away  from  the  traditional  policies  of 
his  party.  Already  he  was  recognized  as  embodying  the 
spirit  of  the  times  which  has  since  been  termed  progressive- 
ness.  He  had,  in  fact,  appropriated  so  many  of  Bryan's 
notions  that  the  political  inclinations  of  the  two  could  hard 
ly  be  contrasted  with  marked  effect.  So  patent  was  his 
tendency  that,  but  for  the  death  of  Hanna,  the  controlling 
elements  of  the  Republican  party  would  probably  have  tried 
to  defeat  him  in  the  Convention.  However,  he  was  nomi 
nated  without  dissent. 

Bryan  had  then  been  absolute  master  of  the  Democratic 
organization  for  eight  years.  He  held  undisputed  control 
of  the  National  Committee  and  his  great  personal  popu 
larity  had  not  waned  perceptibly.  Had  a  Republican  nomi 
nee  of  the  McKinley  type  been  designated  his  power  would 
have  been  unbroken  and  he  would  have  named  the  Demo 
cratic  candidate.  But  the  nomination  of  the  promising  radi 
cal,  Roosevelt,  fixed  the  outcome  of  the  Democratic  con 
vention  irresistibly.  With  all  his  authority  and  personal 
following  Bryan  could  not  hold  even  the  one-third  essential 
to  the  defeat  of  Parker,  whom  he  had  attacked  viciously; 
and  the  staid  and  sober  judge  was  named  in  opposition  to 
the  fiery  Roosevelt. 

1908. — Back  swung  the  pendulum.  Roosevelt 's  tempestu 
ous  administration  was  reaching  its  close.  Taft  was  nomi 
nated — Taft  the  moderate,  the  pacificator,  the  judge  con 
siderate,  patient,  kind,  the  natural  and  proud  successor,  as 
he  has  since  declared,  of  his  prototype,  McKinley.  The  old 
Republican  leaders  breathed  more  freely.  After  all,  the 
Roosevelt  disturbance  might  prove  to  have  been  only  an 
episode. 

*  Such  was  the  condition  when  the  Democratic  convention 
assembled  in  Denver.  Only  four  years  before  the  conserva 
tives  had  dominated  completely.  They  still  controlled  the 
National  Committee.  But  they  were  as  helpless  in  the  face 
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of  the  Taft  nomination  as  Bryan  had  been  in  the  face  of 
Roosevelt's  candidacy.  Again  the  fetching  orator  became 
the  standard-bearer  of  .the  Democracy  and  achieved  the  cus 
tomary  party  disaster. 

Such  the  record!  In  each  and  every  instance  the  type  of 
opposing  candidate,  if  not  the  man  himself,  has  been  marked 
by  the  party  making  the  first  declaration.  Invariably  seem 
ingly  coherent  certainty  has  yielded  to  the  greater  power  of 
the  Logic  of  Conditions — the  irresistible  demand  of  Circum 
stance  for  Antithesis. 

Therefore,  in 

1912  the  renomination  of  Taft  will  compel  the  nomination 
of  Wilson  in  place  of  Harmon,  just  as  the  nomination  of  La 
Follette  would  compel  the  nomination  of  Harmon  in  place 
of  Wilson. 

Why! 

Obviously  but  one  theme  of  inquiry  demands  considera 
tion:  Who  is  the  real  Antithesis  of  Taft?  Bryan?  Yes,  as 
in  1908.  But  Bryan's  races  have  been  run.  Gaynor?  Yes; 
but  Gaynor  is  disqualified  by  Fate.  Folk?  Yes;  but  Folk 
clearly  is  outclassed.  Champ  Clark?  Theoretically,  per 
haps,  but  practically  only  as  a  pretty  compliment.  Dix? 
The  carrier  of  water  upon  both  shoulders ?  The  upholder  of 
party  fealty,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  source  of  pretexts  to 
bolters  on  the  other!  Neither  opposite  nor  apposite  is  Dix. 
Remain  Harmon  and  Wilson.  Which,  we  repeat,  is  the  An 
tithesis  of  Taft?  Unroll  the  moving  portraits.  Note  the 
points  of  similarity  and  of  divergence: 


CHARACTERISTICS 


TAFT 


WILSON 


Age  in  1913  

Fifty-five 

Sixty-seven 

Fifty-six 

Physique  
Environment 

Robust,  portly 
Mid-west 

Solid,    heavy 
Mid-west 

Lithe,  sinewy 
South    East 

Habitation  
Ancestry 

Ohio 
English 

Ohio 
English 

New    Jersey 
Scotch-Irish 

Religion   
Recreation     

Unitarian 
Golf   to  excess 

Baptist 
Golf  in  moderation 

Presbyterian 
Golf    at    minimum 

Temperament   

Prudent 

Cautious 

Daring 

Manner  

Genial 

Serious 

Graceful 

Address    
Nature    

Winning 
Grateful 

Friendly 
Appreciative 

Charming 
Just 

Grain 

Compassionate 

Stoical 

Temper    

Sweet,   mellow 

Cool,    controlled 

Quick    zealous 

Intellect    
Knowledge    

Capacious 
Wide 

Plodding 
Restricted 

Keen,    imaginative 
Profound 

Mental  attitude    .  .  . 
Disposition 

Tolerant 
Concilatory 

Considerate 
Steadfast 

Self-reliant 

Expression    

Earnest      pleasing 

Commonplace 

Eloquent    persuasive 

Diction 

Fair 

Ordinary 

Fine 

As  lawyers 

Judicial 

Essentially    sound 

Analytical 

Politics 

McKinley  Republican 

Political   purpose.  .  . 
Political    tendency... 
Political   character.. 
Political   convictions 

Steady    progression 
Mildly    progressive 
Pure 
Constant 

Stability 
Conservative 
Strong 
Firm 

Reform 
Intelligently    radical 
Luminous 
Immovable' 
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In  but  one  essential  particular — that  of  age — is  marked 
a  greater  dissimilarity  between  Taft  and  Harmon  than  be 
tween  Taft  and  Wilson;  and  that  seriously  to  Harmon's  dis 
advantage,  in  view  of  the  facts  that  the  average  age  of  Presi 
dents  at  inauguration  has  been  only  fifty-three  and  that  of 
the  three  elected  when  more  than  sixty-four  two  died  within 
the  year. 

The  contrast  is  complete,  conclusive;  the  evidence  over 
whelming.  The  finger  of  Predestination,  guided  by  Logic, 
Circumstance,  Conditions,  and  History,  points  unerringly  to 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Democrat,  as  the  opponent  of  William  H. 
Taft,  Eepublican,  in  1912.  Blessed  Columbia! 

THE  EDITOR. 


CONSTITUTIONAL   MORALITY  * 


BY    WILLIAM    D.    GUTHRIE 


THE  title  and  the  text  of  this  article  were  taken  from 
Grote's  History  of  Greece.  The  historian,  reviewing  the 
state  of  the  Athenian  Democracy  in  the  age  of  Kleisthenes, 
points  out  that  it  became  necessary  at  that  time  to  create 
in  the  multitude,  and  through  them  to  force  upon  the  lead 
ing  men,  the  rare  and  difficult  sentiment  which  he  termed 
constitutional  morality.  He  shows  that  the  essence  of  this 
sentiment  is  self-imposed  restraint,  that  few  sentiments  are 
more  difficult  to  establish  in  a  community,  and  that  its  dif 
fusion,  not  merely  among  the  majority,  but  throughout  all 
classes,  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  a  government  at 
once  free,  stable,  and  peaceable.  Whoever  has  pondered  the 
history  of  Athens  well  knows  that  the  Grecian  Democracy 
was  ultimately  overthrown,  not  by  the  spears  of  conquerors, 
but  through  the  disregard  of  constitutional  morality  by  her 
own  citizens. 

We  American  lawyers  would  be  blind,  indeed,  if  we  did 
not  recognize  that  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  growing 
tendency  throughout  the  country  to  disregard  constitutional 
morality.  On  all  sides  we  find  impatience  with  constitutional 
restraints,  manifesting  itself  in  many  forms  and  under  many 
pretenses,  and  particularly  with  the  action  of  the  courts  in 
protecting  the  individual  and  the  minority  against  uncon 
stitutional  enactments  favoring  one  class  at  the  expense  of 
another.  However  worded  and  however  concealed  under 
professions  of  social  reform  or  social  justice,  the  underlying 
spirit  in  many  instances  is  one  of  impatience  with  any  rule 
of  law. 

Again  we  are  meeting  the  oldest  and  the  strongest  political 
plea  of  the  demagogue,  so  often  shown  to  be  the  most  fal- 

*An  address  delivered  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bar  Association 
at  its  annual  meeting,  Cape  May,  June  25,  1912. 
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lacious  and  dangerous  doctrine  that  has  ever  appeared 
among  men,  that  the  people  are  infallible  and  can  do  no 
wrong,  that  their  cry  must  be  taken  as  the  voice  of  God, 
and  that  whatever  at  any  time  seems  to  be  the  will  of  the 
majority,  however  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  must  be  ac 
cepted  as  gospel.  The  principal  political  battle-cry  to-day 
seems  to  be  that,  if  the  people  are  fit  to  rule  themselves,  they 
no  longer  need  any  checks  or  restraints,  that  the  constitu 
tional  form  of  government  under  which  we  have  lived  and 
prospered  is  a  failure,  that  it  is  facing  a  crisis,  and  that  we 
should  adopt  a  pure  democracy  and  leave  to  the  majority 
the  decision  of  every  question  of  government  or  legislation 
and  the  power  to  enforce  its  will  immediately  without  any 
restraint. 

The  necessary  limits  of  space  confine  this  discussion  to 
the  aspect  of  constitutional  morality  which  is  presented  by 
the  present  agitation  against  the  judicial  power  as  exercised 
under  our  constitutions.  It  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the 
lines  of  attack.  Other  aspects  not  now  to  be  considered  are 
equally  vital  and  interesting,  such  as  the  movement  for  the 
recall  of  judges  and  judicial  decisions  and  the  growing 
practice,  on  the  part  of  legislatures  and  executives,  to  ab 
dicate  the  consideration  of  constitutional  questions  and  leave 
them  to  the  courts,  thus  casting  upon  the  judges  the  sole 
responsibility  and  frequently  the  odium  and  unpopularity  of 
enforcing  constitutional  restraints. 

Few  of  us,  one  assumes,  would  seriously  suggest  that  the 
judicial  department  is  to  be  above  criticism,  or  is  to  be 
deemed  so  sacrosanct  that  we  must  bow  and  submit  in  silence 
to  whatever  the  courts  declare  to  be  law  without  the  right  of 
challenge,  criticism,  or  censure.  Such  a  view  would  be  ab 
surd.  Of  course,  judges  make  mistakes  as  the  wisest  and 
best  of  men  make  mistakes,  and  no  one  claims  infallibility 
for  them.  There  must  be  the  fullest  liberty  of  criticism  and, 
if  need  be,  of  censure  of  our  judges.  Our  judicial  system  is 
inherently  sound  enough  and  strong  enough  to  withstand 
and  survive  criticism.  Fair  and  just  criticism  would  be 
distinctly  educational  and  could  not  but  restore  the  courts 
to  public  favor  and  confidence.  The  danger  is  not  in  liberal 
criticism,  but  in  unfair  and  unfounded  criticism  supported 
by  distorted  or  false  statements.  "We  should  encourage  the 
fullest  discussion  of  judicial  decisions  in  constitutional  cases 
in  order  that  thereby  constitutional  principles  may  be  ex- 
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plained  and  the  necessity  for  the  observance  of  constitu 
tional  morality  brought  home  to  the  people.  We  need  only 
insist  that  the  truth  be  stated. 

The  people  are  now  being  taught  on  all  sides  that  the 
courts  have  deliberately  usurped  the  power  to  declare  void 
a  statute  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  and  are  told  that 
such  power  was  never  intended  to  be  conferred  by  the 
framers  of  national  and  State  constitutions.  Yet  it  must 
be  manifest  that  if  the  courts  may  not  adjudge  invalid  and 
refuse  to  give  force  and  effect  to  unconstitutional  enact 
ments,  it  is  of  no  use  to  declare  in  our  constitutions  that 
legislatures  shall  not  pass  bills  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto 
laws,  or  laws  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  or  deny 
ing  the  right  to  trial  by  jury,  or  imprisoning  without  trial, 
or  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or  confiscating 
private  property. 

It  is  fit  and  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  although  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  adjudging  the  power  and 
duty  of  the  courts  to  construe  constitutions  and  to  refuse 
to  enforce  unconstitutional  enactments  was  made  in  1803, 
and  although  the  National  Constitution  has  been  amended 
four  times  since  that  date,  and  although  every  State  con 
stitution  has  been  again  and  again  remodeled  and  amended, 
no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  deny  to  the  courts  the 
power  to  construe  constitutional  limitations  and  the  duty 
to  refuse  to  enforce  statutes  in  conflict  with  them.  More 
over,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statese  would  never 
have  been  adopted  if  the  people  had  understood,  as  is  now 
pretended,  that  the  Congress  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  disre 
gard  constitutional  limitations  and  guaranties,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  way  whatever  of  remedying  a  violation  by  Con 
gress  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  individual  except 
at  the  polls.  Every  student  of  our  history  knows  that  the 
Constitution  was  only  accepted  by  the  people  upon  the  dis 
tinct  pledge  that  amendments  embodying  a  bill  of  rights 
to  protect  the  individual  against  Congress  would  be  immedi 
ately  submitted,  and  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  First 
Congress  in  September,  1789,  was  to  submit  the  first  ten 
amendments  known  as  the  Federal  Bill  of  Rights,  which  were 
thereupon  ratified  by  the  States  and  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  Constitution. 

If  the  power  to  declare  void  any  statute  in  conflict  with 
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the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  deemed  necessary 
in  1788  when  Hamilton  was  writing  his  famous  essays,  and 
in  1803  when  Marshall  announced  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  far  more  necessary  in  our  day  of 
multiform  legislation,  of  vast  increase  in  the  functions  of 
the  State,  and  of  incompetent,  reckless,  and  oppressive  class 
legislation  interfering  in  almost  every  conceivable  manner 
with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  individual.  It  is  no  ex 
aggeration  to  say  that  were  the  courts  to  be  no  longer  em 
powered  to  protect  litigants  who  invoke  constitutional  guar 
anties  for  their  protection,  and  were  they  now  to  be  com 
pelled  to  enforce,  as  valid  laws,  statutes  which  violate  the 
limitations  upon  legislative  power  which  the  people  have 
deliberately  embodied  in  the  fundamental  law,  our  constitu 
tions  would  then  become  useless  and  dead  letters,  and  we 
might  as  well  turn  to  the  pure  democracy  of  Greece  and 
await  her  fate. 

In  an  inspiring  address  delivered  this  year  before  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association  on  the  subject  of  judicial  de 
cisions  and  public  feelings,  Senator  Eoot  said  that 

"  a  sovereign  people  which  declares  that  all  men  have  certain  inalienable 
rights,  and  imposes  upon  itself  the  great  impersonal  rules  of  conduct 
deemed  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  those  rights,  and  at  the  same 
time  declares  that  it  will  disregard  those  rules  whenever,  in  any  par 
ticular  case,  it  is  the  wish  of  a  majority  of  its  voters  to  do  so,  estab 
lishes  as  complete  a  contradiction  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
government  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  It  abandons  absolutely  the 
conception  of  a  justice  which  is  above  majorities,  of  a  right  in  the  weak 
which  the  strong  are  bound  to  respect.  It  denies  the  vital  truth  taught 
by  religion  and  realized  in  the  hard  experience  of  mankind,  and  which 
has  inspired  every  constitution  America  has  produced  and  every  great 
declaration  for  human  freedom  since  Magna  Charta — the  truth  that  hu 
man  nature  needs  to  distrust  its  own  impulses  and  passions,  and  to  estab 
lish  for  its  own  control  the  restraining  and  guiding  influence  of  declared 
principles  of  action." 

When  our  form  of  government  is  compared  with  that  of 
other  countries,  and  we  are  told  that  in  England  or  in  France 
or  elsewhere  such  and  such  a  measure  has  been  forced  into 
operation  by  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  that  the  courts 
there  are  powerless  to  interfere,  is  it  intended  to  be  seriously 
suggested  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  they 
should,  therefore,  cast  aside  all  constitutional,  restraints,  all 
our  ancient  and  honest  juridical  principles,  as  Burke  calls 
them,  and  leave  the  protection  of  their  life,  liberty,  and 
property  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
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branches?  Are  there  not  still  certain  rights  which  even 
those  who  are  assailing  our  institutions,  under  the  protection 
of  the  very  Constitution  they  deride,  would  want  to  have 
protected  by  our  courts?  When  it  is  urged  that  the  courts 
should  not  have  power  to  declare  an  act  unconstitutional,  but 
should  be  compelled  to  enforce  all  legislative  enactments 
although  conflicting  with  the  Constitution,  is  it  appreciated 
that  the  Bill  of  Rights  would  then  be  left  to  the  arbitrary 
discretion  or  caprice  of  the  executive  or  the  legislature,  and 
be  of  no  more  practical  protection  to  the  individual  than 
the  paper  constitutions  of  Haiti  and  some  of  the  South- 
American  republics?  Is  it  forgotten  or  overlooked  that  in 
England  and  France  and  all  the  other  countries  with  which 
our  governments  are  being  compared,  the  legislative  power 
is  supreme,  and  that  it  can  outlaw  or  disseize  or  imprison 
at  mere  will,  that  it  can  deny  religious  liberty,  abridge  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  pass  bills  of  attainder 
and  ex  post  facto  laws,  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
impose  cruel  and  unusual  punishments,  deny  the  individual 
accused  of  crime  the  right  to  a  jury  trial  or  any  hearing  at 
all,  confiscate  private  property  without  compensation,  im 
pair  the  obligation  of  contracts?  Suppose  that  Congress  or 
a  State  legislature  saw  fit  to  make  a  man  a  criminal  who 
did  not  profess  the  religion  of  the  majority,  or  observe  its 
forms  and  tenets,  or  suppose  the  individual  were  imprisoned 
by  legislative  edict  without  hearing  or  trial.  Who  could  then 
protect  him  against  such  tyrannical  enactments  except  the 
courts,  and  how  could  the  courts  shield  him  save  by  declaring 
the  statute  unconstitutional  and  void  and  refusing  to  en 
force  it?  We  have  only  to  go  back  a  few  generations  to 
find  just  such  laws,  and  it  is  the  repetition  of  them  that  our 
constitutions  seek  to  prevent.  Suppose  again  that  Congress 
or  a  legislature  should  pass  a  statute  abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech  or  of  the  press,  and  making  those  who  violated 
the  statute  subject  to  criminal  prosecution  and  imprison 
ment.  How  could  the  individual  be  then  protected  except  by 
the  judiciary,  and  how  could  the  judiciary  have  authority 
to  do  so  save  under  the  power  to  declare  the  statute  uncon 
stitutional? 

Do  the  agitators  who  are  assailing  our  constitutional  sys 
tem  explain  to  their  listeners  that  in  the  foreign  govern 
ments,  with  which  they  are  making  comparisons,  the  legis 
lative  power  could  compel  workmen  in  any  trade  to  work 
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as  many  hours  a  day,  at  such  rates  of  wages,  and  under 
such  conditions  as  the  majority  saw  fit  to  enact?  Suppose 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  passed  a  statute  com 
pelling  laborers  in  coal-mines  to  labor  twelve  or  more  hours 
a  day  for  a  compensation  fixed  by  it  and  providing  that 
refusal  should  constitute  a  crime.  Or  similarly  in  the  case 
of  railroad  employees.  In  doing  so  the  legislature  would 
find  a  precedent  in  the  famous  English  Statute  of  Laborers 
and  innumerable  other  European  enactments.  Have  we  not 
this  year  witnessed  the  passage  in  England  of  a  minimum 
wage  law?  Suppose  that  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
passed  an  Act,  similar  to  that  enacted  by  the  British  Parlia 
ment  in  1720  and  again  in  1800,  making  it  a  crime  for  la 
borers  to  agree  or  combine  to  obtain  an  advance  of  wages 
or  lessen  or  alter  their  hours  of  work.  Is  it  inconceivable 
that  the  time  may  come  when  the  majority  in  Pennsylvania 
might  fancy  that  it  was  to  their  interest  thus  to  regulate 
miners  in  coal-fields  and  workmen  operating  railroads,  both 
of  which  industries  serve  every  household  in  the  State,  af 
fect  every  individual,  rich  or  poor,  and,  as  it  were,  compel 
all  of  us  to  pay  tribute?  May  not  prejudice  and  self-interest 
tempt  to  such  a  statute,  and  might  not  the  majority  enact  it, 
particularly  if  those  affected  were  aliens  without  political 
power?  Is  it  inconceivable  that  the  owners  of  the  coal-mines 
and  the  railroads  might  some  day  control  a  majority  in  the 
legislature?  And  yet  how  could  these  miners  and  railroad 
employees  and  others  be  protected  from  such  an  enactment 
save  through  the  power  of  the  courts  to  declare  that  the 
statute  was  unconstitutional  and  to  refuse  to  enforce  it  be 
cause  depriving  the  individual  of  his  liberty  and  property 
rights  ? 

The  superficial  answer  to  these  suggestions  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  by  those  who  to-day  are  assailing  the  judicial 
department  would  undoubtedly  be  that  no  one  intends  to  go 
to  such  an  extreme,  and  that  no  one  wishes  to  be  placed  or 
to  place  any  one  else  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  legislature. 
Thus,  they  seem  to  concede  that  some  rights  should  be  safe 
guarded  by  the  courts.  But  does  not  this  answer  contain 
the  gist  of  the  whole  problem  and  the  whole  principle  and 
virtue  of  the  American  system  of  constitutional  government 
and  constitutional  restraints?  If  the  critics  of  our  system 
would  have  some  rights,  and  particularly  their  own,  pro 
tected  by  the  courts,  must  they  not  then  confess  that  in  truth 
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they  only  wish  changes  so  far  as  the  rights  of  others  are 
concerned,  but  would  cling  to  the  Constitution  and  invoke 
the  protection  of  the  judicial  power  in  all  those  respects  in 
which  their  own  personal  liberty  and  their  own  property 
rights  are  concerned!  As  Chief  Judge  Cullen,  of  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals,  recently  said. 

"  The  great  misfortune  of  the  day  is  the  mania  for  regulating  all 
human  conduct  by  statute  from  responsibility  for  which  few  are  exempt, 
since  many  of  our  most  intelligent  and  highly  educated  citizens,  who 
resent  as  paternalism  and  socialism  legislative  interference  with  affairs 
in  which  they  are  interested,  are  most  persistent  in  the  attempt  to  regulate 
by  law  the  conduct  of  others." 

If  we  could  have  an  exhaustive  debate  before  a  great 
tribunal  of  American  public  opinion  and  could  step  by  step 
analyze  and  sift  the  arguments  against  the  judges,  doubtless 
we  would  find  in  the  final  analysis  that  those  who  are  so 
fiercely  charging  them  with  usurping  the  prerogative  of  re 
fusing  to  enforce  unconstitutional  enactments,  would  still 
want  the  continued  protection  of  the  courts  so  far  as  their 
own  rights  and  liberties  were  concerned,  and  were  only  ask 
ing  modification  and  curtailment  in  respect  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  others.  I  am  confident  that  if  it  could  be  left 
to-morrow  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  determine 
by  their  votes  and  in  their  sober  second  thought  the  simple 
question  whether  they  would  place  in  the  hands  of  Congress 
or  of  their  State  legislatures  the  inalienable  rights  which 
every  American  citizen  now  enjoys,  the  rights  proclaimed  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  an  overwhelming  vote 
would  be  cast  against  any  change.  Indeed,  support  for  this 
conviction  may  be  found  in  the  recent  experience  of  Austra 
lia,  the  hotbed  of  radicalism.  An  attempt  by  constitutional 
amendment  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  judiciary  in  labor 
controversies  and  to  confer  upon  the  Australian  Parliament 
all  power  necessary  to  deal  with  labor  matters,  was  there 
the  subject  of  a  referendum,  and  met  with  a  decisive  defeat 
at  the  polls.  Are  we  to  be  less  conservative  than  the  Austra 
lians,  and  are  we  less  regardful  of  constitutional  restraints? 

It  is  purposed  to  discuss,  in  a  manner  unavoidably  brief 
and  incomplete,  a  few  examples  of  alleged  abuse  of  judicial 
power,  and  to  endeavor  to  show  the  characteristics  of  much 
of  the  criticism  and  how  the  courts  are  being  constantly  mis 
represented  to  the  people. 

The  case  in  the  New  York  courts  which  perhaps  is  being 
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more  criticized  and  misrepresented  than  any  other  is  known 
as  the  Tenement  House  Tobacco  Case  (matter  of  Jacobs), 
decided  in  January,  1885.  The  courts  then  held  unconstitu 
tional  an  Act  which  forbade  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  in 
certain  tenement  houses  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  The 
statute  was  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  large 
tobacco  factories,  to  destroy  the  competition  of  cigar  manu 
facturers  who  worked  at  home ;  it  was  not  an  honest  health 
measure  at  all;  it  was  not,  in  fact,  designed  to  protect  the 
health  of  tobacco-workers,  and  it  did  not  contain  a  single 
provision  tending  in  any  degree  to  secure  sanitary  condi 
tions  of  work  or  living.  Not  one  word,  in  the  opinions  of 
the  courts  in  this  Jacobs  case,  prevented  the  legislature  from 
adopting  regulations  to  secure  wholesome  conditions  in  the 
manufacture  of  any  article.  Since  that  decision  the  New 
York  Constitution  has  been  carefully  revised  by  a  constitu 
tional  convention  in  1894  and  has  been  repeatedly  amended 
by  nineteen  separate  amendments  adopted  by  the  people, 
while  a  large  number  of  additional  proposed  amendments 
have  been  rejected,  but  in  neither  the  revision  nor  in  any 
of  the  amendments,  whether  adopted  or  rejected,  was  any 
change  suggested  in  the  rule  of  constitutional  law  declared 
in  that  case,  although  the  subject  was  directly  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  convention.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  acquiesced 
in  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  as  fair,  just,  and 
satisfactory. 

Jacobs  lived  in  a  healthy  neighborhood  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  occupied  a  sanitary,  well-ventilated  apartment  con 
sisting  of  seven  rooms,  and  carried  on  his  trade  of  manu 
facturing  tobacco  in  a  room  separated  from  the  sleeping 
and  cooking  rooms,  in  which  latter  rooms  the  testimony 
showed  there  was  no  odor  of  tobacco.  The  conditions  under 
which  he  was  carrying  on  his  trade  for  the  support  of  him 
self  and  his  family  were  infinitely  healthier  than  if  he  and 
his  assistants  had  been  compelled  to  go  to  a  crowded  factory, 
particularly  in  1884,  when  there  were  no  such  sanitary  con 
ditions  as  now  prevail  in  factories  under  the  operation  of  our 
subsequent  Public  Health  and  Labor  Laws.  The  Board  of 
Health  of  the  city  of  New  York  had  officially  declared  to 
the  legislature,  after  careful  investigation,  as  set  forth  in 
Mr.  Evarts's  brief,  then  the  leader  of  the  American  bar, 
"  that  the  health  of  the  tenement-house  population  is  not 
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jeopardized  by  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  those  houses; 
that  this  bill  is  not  a  sanitary  measure,  and  that  it  has  not 
been  approved  by  this  board."  It  also  appeared  from  this 
brief  that  while  the  death-rate  in  the  city  of  New  York  gen 
erally  was  31  in  each  1,000,  it  was  only  9  in  each  1,000  in  the 
tenement  houses  where  cigars  were  being  manufactured.  It 
was  further  shown  that  when  this  legislation  was  enacted 
840,000,000  cigars  were  being  manufactured  annually  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  of  which  about  370,000,000,  or  44  per 
cent.,  were  made  in  the  homes  of  dwellers  in  tenement  or 
apartment  houses,  and  that  about  two  thousand  artisans  were 
supporting  themselves  and  their  families  by  thus  working  at 
home.  The  Act,  if  valid  and  enforceable,  would  have  crushed 
this  competition  with  the  tobacco  factories;  it  would  have 
deprived  the  tenement-house  dweller  of  the  liberty  to  exer 
cise  his  trade  of  cigar-making  at  home  even  under  the  most 
sanitary  conditions,  and  it  would  have  driven  every  such 
workman  into  the  crowded  factories  to  be  harassed  and  op 
pressed  by  strikes  and  lockouts  and  the  other  troubles  which 
attend  modern  labor  conditions,  to  say  nothing  of  being  ex 
posed  to  all  the  mischiefs,  physical  and  moral,  that  are  in 
separable  from  crowded  workshops.  The  court  held  that  the 
statute  was  not  a  legitimate  health  regulation  and  released 
Jacobs  from  imprisonment.  The  principle  of  constitutional 
law  recognized  and  applied  was  that  an  individual  cannot 
be  made  a  criminal  for  working  at  a  lawful  trade  in  his  own 
home,  and  cannot  be  compelled  by  discriminatory  legislation 
to  labor  in  a  crowded  factory.  If  the  principle  of  the  Act 
had  not  been  declared  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  constitutional 
guaranty  of  personal  liberty,  similar  statutes  could  have  been 
passed  with  respect  to  all  kinds  of  home  work,  and  all 
artisans  could  have  been  driven  into  factories  at  the  dicta 
tion  of  factory-owners  or  trade-unions  having  sufficient  polit 
ical  influence  to  secure  the  necessaiy  legislation. 

In  the  Jacobs  case,  Presiding-Justice  Noah  Davis,  speak 
ing  for  the  intermediate  Appellate  Court  sitting  in  the  city 
of  New  York  and  undoubtedly  acquainted  with  conditions 
then  and  there  existing,  used  the  following  language : 

"A  careful  study  of  the  Act  has  satisfied  us  that  its  aim  was  not  'to 
improve  the  public  health  by  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and 
preparation  of  tobacco  in  any  form  in  tenement  houses  in  certain  cases, 
and  regulating  the  use  of  tenement  houses  in  certain  cases '  as  declared 
in  the  title,  but  to  suppress  and  restrain  such  manufacture  in  the  cases 
covered  by  the  Act  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  successful  competition 
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injurious  to  other  modes  of  manufacturing  the  same  articles.  ...  If  the 
Act  were  general  and  aimed  at  all  tenement  houses,  and  prohibited  for 
sanitary  reasons  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  tobacco  in  all  such  build 
ings,  or  if  it  prohibited  such  manufacture  in  the  living-rooms  of  all 
tenants,  another  case  would  be  presented.  But  in  the  form  in  which  it 
comes  before  us,  it  is  so  unjust  in  its  inequality,  so  harsh  and  oppressive 
upon  the  labor  of  poverty,  so  keenly  discriminative  in  favor  of  the  stronger 
classes  engaged  in  the  same  occupation,  that  it  certainly  ought  not  to 
have  been  enacted;  but,  being  enacted,  ought  to  be  held  invalid  because 
it  deprives  the  appellant  of  his  right  and  liberty  to  use  his  occupation 
in  his  own  house  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family,  and  takes  away 
the  value  of  his  labor,  which  is  his  property  protected  by  the  Constitution 
equally  as  though  it  were  in  lands  or  money  without  due  process  of  law." 

Discussing  this  decision,  Mr.  P.  Tecumseh  Sherman,  of  the 
New  York  Bar,  who  is  perhaps  the  best-informed  man  in 
the  State  upon  the  subject  of  labor  conditions  and  legisla 
tion  and  a  former  State  Commissioner  of  Labor,  said,  in 
an  article  published  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  the  statute  in  the 
Jacobs  case,  although  purporting  to  be  for  the  public  health, 
was  not  a  reasonable  regulation  for  that  purpose,  because 
it  arbitrarily  selected  one  article  and  forbade  its  manufacture 
under  certain  conditions  not  generally  unsanitary,  and  he 
pointedly  added  that  "  as  matter  of  fact,  the  Act  was  not 
designed  to  protect  health,  but  to  put  out  of  business  one 
set  of  competitors  in  a  trade  war." 

It  is  worthy  of  attention  to  note  two  samples  of  the  man 
ner  in  which  this  decision  is  being  criticized.  In  an  address 
delivered  at  Yale  University  recently  the  Mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York  referred  to  this  case  in  the  following  language : 

"  The  first  case  I  shall  call  your  attention  to  is  known  in  my  own  State 
as  the  tenement-house  tobacco  case.  .  .  You  know  what  a  condensed  popu 
lation  we  have  in  a  part  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Well,  benevolent  men 
and  women  in  going  around  there  found  in  little  rooms  in  these  crowded 
tenements  certain  things  being  manufactured  that  were  not  wholesome. 
They  found  tobacco  being  manufactured  into  its  various  products  in  the 
living-rooms  of  these  poor  tenements.  Benevolent  people  who  helped  the 
poor  saw  it  and  they  saw  the  evils  of  it.  They  saw  little  children  born 
into  this  world  and  brought  up  in  bedrooms  and  kitchens  in  the  fumes  and 
odors  of  tobacco.  They  also  saw  longer  hours  of  work  than  would  be  the 
case  if  workers  left  their  work  at  the  shop  and  went  home.  So  they 
went  to  the  legislature  and  got  a  law  passed  forbidding  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco  in  the  living-rooms  of  these  tenements." 

He  then  proceeds  to  ridicule  the  court  for  its  decision. 

The  fact,  however,  was  that  the  promoters  of  this  legis 
lation  were  not  the  benevolent  men  and  women  who  visit 
and  help  the  poor,  as  Mayor  Gaynor  imagined,  but  the 
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owners  of  tobacco  factories  who  desired  to  crush  the  com 
petition  of  independent  workers.  There  was  absolutely  noth 
ing  in  the  case  to  support  his  statement  that  any  one  had 
ever  seen  "  little  children  born  into  this  world  and  brought 
up  in  bedrooms  and  kitchens  in  the  fumes  and  odors  of  to 
bacco."  No  such  conditions  were  before  the  courts.  But 
even  if  true  the  decision  in  this  case  did  not  in  any  way 
whatever  prevent  proper  legislation  prohibiting  the  manu 
facture  of  tobacco  in  the  bedrooms  and  kitchens  of  crowded 
tenement  houses  or  under  unsanitary  conditions. 

Mr.  Eoosevelt  is  reported  as  having  said  in  one  of  his 
speeches  that  "  the  decision  of  the  court  in  this  case  retarded 
by  at  least  twenty  years  the  work  of  tenement  reform  and 
was  directly  responsible  for  causing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  citizens  now  alive  to  be  brought  up  under  con 
ditions  of  reeking  filth  and  squalor,  which  measurably  de 
creased  their  chance  of  turning  out  to  be  good  citizens." 
Yet  the  truth  is  that  this  decision  did  not  retard  tenement- 
house  reform  by  a  single  day.  This  reform  has  been  accom 
plished  in  New  York  by  subsequent  laws  without  any  amend 
ment  of  the  State  constitution.  Our  Public  Health  and 
Labor  Laws  now  regulate  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  and 
other  articles  in  homes  and  require  and  secure  sanitary  con 
ditions,  and  permits  for  manufacture  at  home  are  now  issued 
subject  to  cancelation  at  any  time  if  the  surroundings  should 
become  unsanitary. 

Mr.  Sherman  characterizes  as  absurd  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Eoosevelt  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  this  decision  and 
adds  that 

"  so  far,  then,  from  having  done  harm  in  the  way  of  sanitary  reform,  the 
decision  in  the  Jacobs  case  has  done  good  by  giving  the  reform  a  proper 
direction  and  object.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  criticism  receives  a  ready  chorus 
of  approval  from  a  large  body  of  ill-informed  reformers  who  seek  to  pre 
vent  some  of  the  evils  of  '  sweating '  by  arbitrarily  forbidding  all  home 
manufacture  in  tenements.  But  the  vast  majority  of  tenement  houses 
in  New  York  are  of  a  class  better  described  as  apartment-houses,  which 
are  perfectly  sanitary,  and  in  such  houses  there  is  much  home  work  of 
a  good  kind,  such  as  fine  sewing,  art-work,  etc.,  and  under  good  condi 
tions;  and  it  would  be  a  deplorable  and  unnecessary  interference  with 
liberty  to  forbid  such  work  as  an  incident  to  the  prevention  of  home  work 
in  unsanitary  slums." 

Another  New  York  case  which  is  being  similarly  criti 
cized  and  misrepresented,  although  the  decision  declaring 
the  statute  unconstitutional  was  that  of  the  Supreme  Court 
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of  the  United  States  and  not  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap 
peals  (in  fact,  it  sustained  the  Act,  although  by  a  divided 
court) ,  is  what  is  known  as  the  Bakers  case,  People  v.  Lock- 
ner.  Mayor  Gaynor  explained  this  decision  to  the  law  stu 
dents  at  Yale  in  the  following  language : 

"  The  next  case  in  order  was  the  bake-oven  case  in  my  State.  A  bake- 
oven,  you  know,  is  underground.  And  if  any  of  you  ever  were  in  a  bake- 
oven  I  do  not  need  to  say  another  word  about  bake-ovens.  It  is  the  hottest 
and  most  uncomfortable  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  a  hard  place 
to  work  in.  It  is  hot  and  unhealthy,  and  no  one  can  stand  it  without 
injury  to  health.  So  in  the  same  way  in  the  State  of  New  York  we 
had  an  Act  passed  prescribing  sanitary  regulations  for  the  bakeries.  .  .  . 
These  bake-ovens  are  exceptional.  They  are  underground  and  as  hot  as 
Tophet,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression  here.  .  .  .  The  law  was  passed 
prescribing  regulations  for  them.  One  of  the  regulations  was  that  ten 
hours  a  night  was  all  that  a  baker  should  work  in  these  places." 

And  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  reported  in  the  newspapers  as  saying 
that  this  New  York  law  prevented  the  employment  of  men 
in  filthy  cellar  bakeries  for  longer  than  ten  hours  a  day,  but 
that  the  courts  held  it  unconstitutional. 

The  actual  truth  in  regard  to  the  case  should  be  briefly 
stated.  Lochner  owned  a  bakery  at  Utica  in  which  he  worked 
himself  and  employed  three  or  four  workmen.  There  was 
only  one  oven  and  it  was  aboveground.  The  building  was 
exceptionally  well  ventilated  and  sanitary.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  model  modern  bakery.  The  statute  applied  to  manufac 
turers  of  bread,  biscuits,  and  confectionery.  It,  together 
with  the  then  existing  Public  Health  Law,  contained  ade 
quate  provisions  to  secure  the  best  conditions  of  sanitation 
and  ventilation  and  to  safeguard  bakers  from  the  effects  of 
heat  or  of  breathing  flour  or  other  particles.  There  was  no 
distinction  drawn  in  the  Act  between  sanitary  and  unsani 
tary  conditions  of  work.  The  power  of  the  legislature  to 
prevent  the  manufacture  of  bread  or  other  articles  of  food 
in  cellars  or  in  underground  bake-ovens  or  in  filthy  and 
unsanitary  places,  whether  above  or  below  ground,  was  not 
questioned.  None  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  tending  to 
secure  sanitary  conditions  were  interfered  with  or  set  aside 
by  the  courts,  and  they  have  ever  since  been  enforced  as 
valid  for  all  purposes.  The  Act  was  not  confined  in  its 
operation  to  workmen  compelled  to  labor  at  night  under 
ground,  but  applied  to  every  one  employed  in  factories  in 
which  bread,  biscuits,  or  confectionery  was  manufactured. 
No  one  who  has  studied  the  decisions  of  the  New  York  courts 
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and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  can  doubt 
that  every  provision  reasonably  tending  to  protect  the  health 
of  bakers  and  other  workmen  and  to  prevent  labor  under 
unwholesome  conditions  would  be  sustained  as  clearly  within 
the  police  power  of  the  legislature.  The  only  question  before 
the  courts  was  whether  Lochner  could  be  made  a  criminal 
and  imprisoned  for  permitting  his  workmen  to  labor  more 
than  ten  hours  in  any  day  under  the  most  approved  sanitary 
conditions,  and  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  this  could  not 
be  done  without  violating  his  constitutional  rights.  The  Act 
was  one-sided  and  discriminatory  in  that  it  made  the  em 
ployer  a  criminal  but  left  the  workman  free  to  do  as  he 
saw  fit.  A  baker  working  for  A  for  ten  hours  in  one  day 
was  left  at  liberty  to  go  next  door  to  B,  A's  competitor, 
and  work,  if  he  saw  fit,  another  ten  hours  for  B.  In  fact, 
as  I  am  told,  the  informer,  on  whose  testimony  Lochner  was 
convicted,  frequently  worked  ten  hours  a  day  for  Lochner 
and  a  number  of  hours  additional  in  another  bakery.  This 
singular  provision  was  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  class  legis 
lation  in  its  worst  form — namely,  that  of  using  the  criminal 
law  to  effect  an  illicit  purpose,  the  object  being  to  coerce 
and  punish  the  employer,  but  leave  the  workmen  and  mem 
bers  of  trade-unions  free  to  violate  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
If  the  Act  had  been  honestly  conceived  in  a  desire  to  safe 
guard  the  health  of  bakers,  it  would,  of  course,  have  pro 
vided  some  punishment  for  any  violation  of  the  law  by  them 
and  not  have  left  them  at  liberty  to  disregard  its  spirit 
whenever  they  pleased. 

It  is  true  that  medical  authorities  were  cited  to  the  courts 
in  support  of  the  view  that  the  trade  of  bakers  was  injurious 
to  health,  but  such  authorities  were  based  upon  statistics 
gathered  under  conditions  of  labor  which  could  not  have 
existed  then  and  cannot  exist  now  in  New  York  if  the  elabo 
rate  regulations  of  our  Public  Health  and  Labor  Laws  be 
duly  enforced.  There  were,  however,  conflicting  medical 
authorities  asserting  that  the  trade  was  not  unwholesome. 
It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  held  that  the  hours  of  labor  of  bakers 
could  not  be  regulated  in  the  manner  attempted  by  this 
statute  so  long  as  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  denied  the 
power  to  every  State  of  depriving  employers  or  workmen 
of  the  liberty  to  fix  by  agreement  the  hours  of  labor  in  em 
ployments  not  necessarily  or  exceptionally  dangerous  or 
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unhealthy.  Had  the  conditions  of  labor  in  bread,  biscuit, 
or  confectionery  factories  in  the  State  of  New  York  been 
shown  to  have  been  unusually  dangerous  and  unhealthy,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  law  would  have  been  sustained  as  was 
the  Utah  miners '  Act  in  Holden  v.  Hardy. 

The  principle  involved  in  this  Bakers'  Case  was  universal, 
and  if  employers  in  bread,  biscuit,  or  confectionery  factories 
could  be  prevented  from  permitting  their  workmen  to  labor 
more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day  the  legislature  could 
enact  similar  legislation  as  to  every  other  employment.  No 
court  would  then  have  power  to  regulate  the  degree  of  the 
exercise  of  legislative  discretion  in  such  cases,  and  the  pro 
vision,  which  to-day  is  ten  hours,  could  be  made  eight  hours 
to-morrow  and  six  hours  the  day  after,  as  was  advocated  in 
More's  Utopia. 

In  February  of  this  year  Mr.  Eoosevelt  delivered  an  ad 
dress  before  the  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention  in  which 
he  criticized  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Employers'  Liability  cases  decided  while  he 
was  President.  The  court  then  held  that  the  Act  of  Con 
gress  of  June  11,  1906,  sometimes  erroneously  called  the 
National  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  attempted  to  regu 
late  the  internal  affairs  of  the  several  States  as  well  as  inter 
state  commerce,  that  it  therefore  included  a  subject  not 
within  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress,  and  that  the 
two  matters  were  so  interblended  that  they  were  incapable 
of  separation  unless  the  court  made  a  new  statute  in  the 
place  of  the  one  enacted  by  Congress.  Conscientiously  en 
tertaining  this  view,  the  majority  of  the  court  would  have 
been  guilty  of  the  plainest  constitutional  immorality  if  they 
had  not  declared  that  the  Act  was  beyond  the  power  of  Con 
gress  and  declined  to  enforce  it.  No  honest  men,  believing 
as  the  majority  did,  could  have  done  otherwise  than  obey 
the  constitutional  mandate  expressly  reserving  to  the  States 
all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  nation.  In  the  light  of  the 
long-established  and  wise  rule  that  courts  should  avoid  re 
vising  legislation,  or  giving  effect  to  a  statute  in  a  manner 
not  clearly  intended  by  the  legislative  body,  they  would  have 
been  unfit  for  their  high  office  if  they  had  nevertheless  up 
held  the  law  simply  because  the  individual  cases  before  them 
excited  their  sympathy.  The  remedy  was  obvious  and  sim 
ple.  Congress  was  then  in  session  and  an  amended  statute 
could  have  been  enacted  within  a  few  days  so  as  to  limit 
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the  Act  to  interstate  commerce,  which  alone  was  within  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  regulate.  Such  an  Act 
was  enacted  after  the  lapse  of  three  months,  and  being  plain 
ly  confined  to  interstate  commerce,  as  the  original  statute 
should  have  been  if  properly  and  competently  drafted,  it  was 
unanimously  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  constitu 
tional  in  the  Second  Employers'  Liability  cases  decided  this 
year,  when  it  was  held  that  Congress  had  power  to  change 
the  common-law  rules  as  to  assumption  of  risk,  contributory 
negligence  and  fellow-servants'  acts  in  connection  with  the 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce.  Speaking  of  the  former 
decision,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said : 

"When  I  was  President  we  passed  a  National  Workmen's  Compensa 
tion  Act.  Under  it  a  railway  man  named  Howard,  I  think,  was  killed 
in  Tennessee,  and  his  widow  sued  for  damages.  Congress  had  done  all 
it  could  to  provide  the  right,  but  the  court  stepped  in  and  decreed  that 
Congress  had  failed.  Three  of  the  judges  took  the  extreme  position  that 
there  was  no  way  in  which  Congress  could  act  to  secure  the  helpless  widow 
and  children  against  suffering,  and  that  the  man's  blood  and  the  blood 
of  all  similar  men  when  spilled  should  forever  cry  aloud  in  vain  for  justice. 
This  seems  a  strong  statement,  but  it  is  far  less  strong  than  the  actual 
facts;  and  I  have  difficulty  in  making  the  statement  with  any  degree  of 
moderation.  The  nine  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  this  question 
split  into  five  fragments.  One  man,  Justice  Moody,  in  his  opinion  stated 
the  case  in  its  broadest  way  and  demanded  justice  for  Howard,  on  grounds 
that  would  have  meant  that  in  all  similar  cases  thereafter  justice  and  not 
injustice  should  be  done.  Yet  the  court,  by  a  majority  of  one,  decided  as 
I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe  the  court  would  now  decide,  and  not  only 
perpetuated  a  lamentable  injustice  in  the  case  of  the  man  himself,  but 
set  a  standard  of  injustice  for  all  similar  cases.  Here  again  I  ask  you 
not  to  think  of  mere  legal  formalism,  but  to  think  of  the  great  immutable 
principles  of  justice,  the  great  immutable  principles  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  to  ponder  what  it  means  to  men  dependent  for  their  livelihood,  and 
to  the  women  and  children  dependent  upon  these  men,  when  the  courts 
of  the  land  deny  them  the  justice  to  which  they  are  entitled." 

Now  if  this  kind  of  argument  means  anything  it  certainly 
means  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker  the  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  should  have  disregarded  the  Constitution  as 
they  understood  it  and  should  have  allowed  the  widow  to 
recover,  notwithstanding  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  act. 
Not  one  word  will  be  found  of  reference  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
this  whole  address  to  the  only  point  upon  which  the  majority 
speaking  by  Mr.  Justice  "White  decided  the  cases.  Of  course 
the  statement  of  what  was  actually  decided  would  have  been 
tame  and  unsensational.  Yet  the  criticism  in  form  and  sub 
stance  is  based  upon  a  distorted  and  unfair  statement  of 
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what  was  decided,  and  it  was  calculated  to  create  in  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention 
as  well  as  the  uninformed  public  the  belief  that  the  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  been  guilty 
of  perpetrating  a  lamentable  injustice  and  had  denied  to 
Congress  the  power  to  pass  a  fair  and  just  employers' 
liability  statute  properly  limited  to  interstate  commerce. 

Another  sample  of  criticism  of  judicial  decisions  will  be 
found  in  the  same  address.  It  related  to  the  decision  of  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Ives  v.  South 
Buffalo  Railway  Company  decided  last  year,  in  which  the 
court  held  that  a  statute  concededly  novel  and  revolutionary, 
creating  liability  on  the  part  of  an  employer  to  his  workmen,, 
although  the  employer  was  free  from  all  fault  and  had  neg 
lected  no  duty  of  care,  supervision  or  selection,  was  uncon 
stitutional  because  taking  the  property  of  the  employer  and 
giving  it  to  the  workman  without  due  process  of  law.  Ives 
was  a  brakeman  employed  by  the  defendant  railway  com 
pany.  While  walking  on  the  top  of  cars  in  a  very  long  train, 
he  gave  a  signal  to  the  engineer  to  close  up  a  space  or  slack 
and  was  thrown  to  the  ground  by  the  resulting  jar,  conceded 
ly  without  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  railway  com 
pany,  and  apparently  through  his  own  carelessness.  The 
injury  consisted  of  a  sprained  ankle  and  slight  bruises, 
which  kept  him  from  his  work  for  four  weeks.  There  was 
no  claim  in  the  complaint  that  the  injury  was  in  any  sense 
permanent,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  Ives  sued  for  loss  of 
wages  during  only  five  weeks.  I  am  informed  that  the  in 
jury  was  not  serious,  that  Ives  resumed  his  work  within  four 
weeks  after  the  injury,  having  entirely  recovered,  that  he  has 
since  been  continuously  employed  by  the  same  company  at 
similar  work,  and  that  in  no  sense  whatever  was  his  ability 
to  earn  his  livelihood  impaired. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Eoosevelt 
in  describing  this  case  to  a  constitutional  convention : 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  terminology  of  the  decision,  nor  of  what  seem 
to  me  the  hair-splitting  and  meticulous  arguments  elaborately  worked  out 
to  justify  a  great  and  terrible  miscarriage  of  justice.  Moreover,  I  am 
not  thinking  only  of  the  sufferers  in  any  given  case,  but  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  others  who  suffer  because  of  the  way  this  case  was  decided. 
In  the  New  York  case,  the  railway  employee  who  was  injured  was  a  man 
named,  I  believe,  Ives.  The  court  admits  that  by  every  moral  consid 
eration  he  was  entitled  to  recover  as  his  due  the  money  that  the  law  in 
tended  to  give  him.  Yet  the  court  by  its  decision  forces  that  man  to 
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stagger  through  life  maimed,  and  keeps  the  money  that  should  be  his 
in  the  treasury  of  the  company  in  whose  service,  as  an  incident  of  his 
regular  employment  and  in  the  endurance  of  ordinary  risks,  he  lost  the 
ability  to  earn  his  own  livelihood.  There  are  thousands  of  Iveses  in  this 
country;  thousands  of  cases  such  as  this  come  up  every  year;  and  while 
this  is  true,  while  the  courts  deny  essential  and  elementary  justice  to 
these  men  and  give  to  them  and  the  people  in  exchange  for  justice  a  tech 
nical  and  empty  formula,  it  is  idle  to  ask  me  not  to  criticize  them.  As 
long  as  injustice  is  kept  thus  intrenched  by  any  court,  I  will  protest  as 
strongly  as  in  me  lies  against  such  action." 

To  repeat,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Ives  was  not  maimed ;  lie 
was  not  permanently  injured;  he  was  not  deprived  of  the 
ability  to  earn  his  livelihood.  Nor  did  the  Court  of  Appeals 
admit  that  by  every  moral  consideration  Ives  was  entitled 
to  recover  as  his  due  the  money  that  the  law  intended  to  give 
him.  Had  that  point  been  before  a  court  of  justice,  however 
sympathetic,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  could  have  said 
that  Ives  was  entitled,  by  any  moral  consideration  whatever, 
to  compel  the  railway  company  to  compensate  him  for  the 
four  weeks'  loss  of  wages  resulting  from  no  fault  on  its  part, 
but  from  his  own  carelessness.  The  statement  that  "  the 
court  by  its  decision  forces  that  man  to  stagger  through  life 
maimed  "  was,  of  course,  highly  calculated  to  prejudice  his 
hearers  and  readers  against  the  judges;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  or  indeed  conceive  of  a  more  unwarranted,  if 
not  wanton,  disregard  of  the  truth  or  a  more  complete  mis 
representation  of  the  facts  actually  before  the  court. 

Another  current  misrepresentation  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Second  Employers'  Lia 
bility  cases  upheld  as  constitutional  a  statute  of  Congress 
similar  to  the  statute  held  unconstitutional  by  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Ives  case,  and  the  people  are  being- 
told  that  the  New  York  courts  hold  the  provision  requiring 
due  process  of  law  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  mean 
one  thing  while  the  Supreme  Court  holds  the  same  provision 
in  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  mean  another.  Yet  those  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  facts  will  at  once  per 
ceive  that  the  Act  of  Congress  differed  radically  from  the 
New  York  Workmen 's  Compensation  Act  in  that  the  Federal 
statute,  although  abolishing  the  rules  as  to  assumption  of 
risk,  fellow-servants'  acts,  and  contributory  negligence,  im 
posed  liability  on  common  carriers  by  railroad  only  for 
11  injury  or  death  resulting  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the 
negligence  of  any  of  the  officers,  agents,  or  employees  of  such 
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carrier,  or  by  reason  of  any  defect  or  insufficiency,  due  to 
its  negligence,  in  its  cars,  engines,  appliances,  machinery, 
road-bed,  works,  boats,  wharves,  or  other  equipment. "  On 
the  other  hand,  the  New  York  statute  created  liability  not 
in  one  dangerous  employment,  such  as  common  carrier  by 
railroad,  but  in  many  other  employments  not  necessarily 
dangerous,  and  wholly  irrespective  of  negligence  or  fault  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  or  any  officer,  agent  or  employee. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  New  York  decision  or  in  the  opinions 
of  the  judges  which  would  invalidate  a  statute  similar  to 
the  Act  of  Congress  if  now  enacted  by  the  New  York  Legis 
lature.  The  Ives  case,  far  from  preventing  such  a  statute, 
would  be  an  authority  in  its  support. 

It  is  not  intended  to  attempt  to  force  conviction  that  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  in  the  particular  cases  discussed  were 
sound,  although  from  a  lawyer 's  view-point  they  correctly 
and  wisely  applied  established  principles  of  constitutional 
law  and  constitutional  justice.  It  is  simply  to  plead  for 
fairness  and  temperance  in  discussing  the  decisions  of  our 
courts  and  for  the  imperative  necessity  of  founding  such 
discussions  upon  the  truth.  As  Ambassador  Bryce  politely 
admonishes  us  in  a  recent  address :  "  To  counsel  you  to  stick 
to  facts  is  not  to  dissuade  you  from  philosophical  generaliza 
tions,  but  only  to  remind  you  .  .  .  that  the  generalizations 
must  spring  out  of  the  facts,  and  without  the  facts  are  worth 
less."  In  other  words,  a  regard  for  facts,  which  is  but  an 
other  term  for  truth,  is  as  indispensable  in  law  and  polities 
as  it  is  in  philosophy. 

The  criticisms  of  which  the  above  are  fair  samples  must 
be  refuted  because  they  find  constant  repetition  and  are 
deemed  to  have  the  authority  of  very  distinguished  leaders 
of  public  opinion,  and  they  are  generally  accepted  as  ac 
curate.  Our  judges  are  being  assailed  on  all  sides;  they 
cannot  defend  themselves ;  the  bar  at  large  so  far  has  seemed 
to  be  indifferent;  a  misconception  of  good  taste  restrains 
the  counsel  engaged  in  the  cases  which  are  criticized;  and 
the  people  are  being  misled.  Is  it  not  high  time  that  the 
members  of  our  profession  should  charge  themselves  with 
the  duty  of  putting  the  facts  before  the  people? 

The  truth  is  that  our  constitutions,  national  and  State,  do 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  any  fair  and  just  exercise  of  what 
is  called  the  police  power;  that  they  do  not  prevent  reason 
able  regulations  tending  to  protect  the  health  of  the  com- 
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munity;  and  that  they  certainly  do  not  prevent  the  enact 
ment  of  proper  and  reasonable  factory  Acts  or  proper  and 
reasonable  workmen's  compensation  Acts.  The  trouble 
mostly  is  that  the  statutes  which  the  courts  are  compelled 
to  set  aside  are  crudely  and  hastily  drawn  and  are  inherently 
unreasonable,  unfair,  and  unjust. 

But  if  the  people  in  their  sober  second  thought,  after  full 
statement  of  the  facts  and  explanation  of  the  effect  of  pro 
posed  measures,  desire  to  go  further  and  to  vest  greater 
power  in  our  legislatures  than  they  can  now  exercise,  the 
means  are  readily  within  their  reach.  In  New  York  as  in 
other  States,  the  constitution  can  be  easily  amended  within 
two  years. 

It  has  become  customary  to  assert  that  the  Federal  Con 
stitution  is  now  practically  unamendable,  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  its  amendment  does  not  involve  any  greater  difficulties 
than  were  intended  or  than  would  seem  reasonably  neces 
sary,  or  than,  as  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  provided  if  we 
were  now  framing  a  new  national  Constitution.  The  pre 
scribed  machinery  of  a  vote  by  two-thirds  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the  States 
simply  compels  deliberation  and  prevents  hasty  action. 

The  most  insidious  suggestion  that  can  possibly  be  made 
to  the  people  at  large  is  that  there  is  great  or  insurmount 
able  difficulty  in  securing  amendments  to  our  constitutions, 
just  as  misleading  and  poisonous  as  it  is  for  them  to  be  told 
that  their  desires  are  being  thwarted  by  the  judiciary  and 
that  they  must  accomplish  reforms  either  by  coercing  the 
courts  or  by  undermining  the  foundations  of  their  constitu 
tions.  The  future  contentment  of  the  people  requires  that 
they  shall  feel  that  our  governments,  State  and  Federal,  are 
their  governments,  that  they  themselves  are  ultimately  the 
sovereign  power,  and  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  amend  their 
organic  law  from  time  to  time  as  their  mature  and  deliberate 
judgment  shall  deem  necessary  or  desirable.  '  All  that  the 
conservatives  can  ask  or  do  ask  is  that  the  people  shall  act 
deliberately  and  under  circumstances  calculated  to  afford 
time  and  opportunity  for  full  explanation  and  a  full  under 
standing  of  the  scope  of  the  proposed  changes,  so  that  errors 
may  be  discovered  and  exposed,  and  so  that  theorizing,  senti- 
mentalism,  clamor,  and  prejudice  may  exhaust  themselves 
and  the  sober  second  thought  of  every  part  of  the  country 
'be  asserted.  If,  then,  it  be  determined  to  amend  our  con- 
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stitutions  even  to  the  extent  of  placing  our  lives,  our  lib 
erties,  and  our  property  at  the  unrestrained  discretion  and 
mercy  of  our  legislators,  the  will  of  the  sovereign  people 
will  have  to  be  obeyed.  Let  us  hope  and  pray,  however,  that 
when  amendments  are  adopted  they  will  be  conservative  and 
wise,  that  the  rights  of  the  individual  as  against  the  majority 
will  not  be  heedlessly  sacrificed  for  the  temporary  advantage 
of  one  class  over  another,  and  that  it  will  be  appreciated 
that  individual  liberty  is  the  vital  concern  of  every  man,  rich 
or  poor,  and  is  essential  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  institu 
tions  which  we  cherish  as  peculiarly  and  pre-eminently 
American.  Let  us  especially  try  to  avoid  permitting  any 
class  to  make  use  of  constitutional  amendments  or  of  statu 
tory  enactments  for  its  own  special  purposes.  Let  us  strive 
to  ascertain  the  real  motive  of  those  who  are  fomenting  dis 
cord  or  urging  remedies  for  alleged  social  evils.  Let  us, 
while  meeting  in  full  sympathy,  generosity,  and  charity  the 
legitimate  demands  of  the  laboring  classes  and  the  poor 
and  humble,  nevertheless  keep  our  eyes  open  to  prevent  any 
such  vicious  results  as  would  arise  from  constitutional  or 
statutory  provisions  framed  nominally  in  the  interest  of 
labor,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  interests  of 
a  particular  class  as  against  another.  In  the  mean  time, 
pending  such  amendment  in  the  due,  orderly,  and  reasonable 
course  prescribed  by  our  constitutions,  let  us  be  faithful  and 
devoted  to  our  organic  laws,  which  have  carried  us  for  more 
than  a  century  through  every  storm  and  so  often  "  in  spite 
of  false  lights  on  the  shore, "  and  let  us  be  truthful  and  fair 
and,  if  possible,  temperate  in  our  criticism  of  all  public  of 
ficials  whether  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial. 

It  is  the  duty  of  lawyers  worthy  of  the  profession,  not 
merely  to  defend  constitutional  guaranties  before  the  courts 
for  individual  clients,  but  to  teach  the  people  in  season  and 
out  of  season  to  value  and  respect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  others,  to  value  and  respect  the  moral  principles  embodied 
in  our  constitutions,  to  value  and  respect  the  rights  of  per 
son  and  property,  to  respect  and  cherish  the  institutions  we 
have  inherited.  What  higher  duty  could  engage  us  than 
to  teach  its  sacredness  and  its  permanence,  in  the  lofty 
phrase  of  the  Eoman  advocate,  its  eternity,  and  to  preach 
to  all  classes  the  virtue  of  self-restraint  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others  without  which  there  can  be  no  true  constitu 
tional  moralitv !  WILLIAM  D.  GUTHRIE. 


PANAMA  CANAL  TRAFFIC  AND  TOLLS 


BY  EMOKY   E.    JOHNSON" 


IN  levying  tolls  for  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  should  be  to  secure  the  desired  amount 
of  revenue  with  as  little  restriction  on  commerce  as  possible. 
The  canal  should  be  considered  primarily  as  a  commercial 
highway,  and  the  benefits  it  may  render  the  industry  and 
trade  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries  should  not 
be  seriously  restricted  by  the  tolls  imposed  upon  shipping. 
It  will  probably  not  be  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  to 
secure  large  profits  on  its  investment  in  the  Panama  Canal. 
Doubtless  the  revenues  collected  will  be  sufficient  only  to 
cover  operating  and  maintenance  expenses  and  interest. 

This  was  the  position  taken  by  President  Taft  in  his 
message  of  the  21st  of  last  December.  He  then,  stated  that : 

"I  believe  that  the  cost  of  such  a  Government  work  as  the  Panama 
Canal  ought  to  be  imposed  gradually  but  certainly  upon  the  trade  which 
it  creates  and  makes  possible.  So  far  as  we  can,  consistent  with  the 
development  of  the  world's  trade  through  the  canal  and  the  benefit  which 
it  was  intended  to  secure  to  the  east  and  west  coastwise  trade,  we  ought 
to  labor  to  secure  from  the  canal  tolls  a  sufficient  amount  ultimately  to 
meet  the  debt  which  we  have  assumed  and  to  pay  the  interest." 

How  much  revenue  will  the  United  States  need  to  secure 
annually  to  carry  out  the  policy  favored  by  the  President? 
It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  operating  and  maintenance 
expenses  will  be  $3,500,000,  and  that  $500,000  more  will  be 
required  for  the  government  of  the  zone.  The  canal  will  cost 
the  United  States  $375,000,000,  much  of  which  has  been  or 
will  be  borrowed  money.  At  three  per  cent,  the  annual  inter 
est  on  this  investment  will  amount  to  $11,250,000.  Thus, 
in  order  to  carry  itself  without  being  a  burden  upon  the 
general  budget,  the  canal  will  need  to  have  an  annual  revenue 
of  $15,250,000. 

It  is  urged  by  many  persons  that  the  United  States  ought 
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not  to  tax  the  shipping  using  the  canal  to  secure  revenue  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  canal,  it  being  contended 
that  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  at  least  as  regards 
American  shipping  using  the  Panama  Canal,  should  be  the 
same  as  is  its  policy  concerning  the  use  of  inland  water 
ways  to-day,  upon  which  no  tolls  are  charged.  Few  people 
advocate  the  absolutely  free  use  of  the  Panama  Canal,  but 
there  are  many  advocates  of  tolls  that  will  merely  meet 
operating  and  maintenance  expenses. 

It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  such  tolls  should  be  levied 
as  will  enable  the  Panama  Canal  to  carry  itself,  if  it  be 
found,  as  a  result  of  actual  experience,  that  tolls  producing 
revenues  large  enough  to  meet  operating,  maintenance,  and 
interest  charges  can  be  imposed  without  unduly  limiting  the 
usefulness  of  the  canal.  The  interest  and  principal  of  the 
large  investment  made  in  the  Panama  Canal  must  be  paid 
from  one  of  two  sources:  either  from  the  canal  revenues 
or  from  the  general  taxes.  The  general  budget  of  the  United 
States  is  now  subject  to  large  demands.  Funds  are  required 
for  the  promotion  of  the  public  health,  for  irrigation  and 
reclamation,  and  for  maintaining  the  military  power  and 
naval  prestige  of  the  United  States.  The  present  and 
prospective  revenues  of  the  Federal  Government  do  not  seem 
to  warrant  the  United  States  in  constructing  at  the  expense 
of  the  general  budget  and  maintaining  on  a  non-revenue 
basis  great  public  works  such  as  the  Panama  Canal. 

Can  an  annual  revenue  of  between  fifteen  and  sixteen 
million  dollars  be  obtained  from  tolls  without  unduly  re 
stricting  the  traffic  of  the  Panama  Canal?  Will  it  be  pos 
sible  to  levy  a  charge  of  forty  to  sixty  cents  per  ton  on  the 
cargo  carried  through  the  canal  without  diverting  from 
Panama  much  of  the  tonnage  that  would  otherwise  make  use 
of  the  waterway?  To  answer  these  questions  definitely  one 
must  know  three  things : 

1.  How  much  traffic  there  is  available  for  the  use  of  the 
Panama  Canal  if  it  is  not  diverted  by  tolls. 

2.  What  effect  tolls  will  have  on  preventing  commerce 
from  using  the  canal,  and 

3.  What  rate  of  increase  in  the  traffic  using  the  canal 
may  be  expected. 

A  careful  study  of  the  entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels 
as  recorded  at  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  Europe 
shows  that  had  the  Panama  Canal  been  open  in  1910  the 
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Total 
entrances. 


Total 
clearances. 


vessels  passing  through  it  would  have  had  a  total  net  register 
tonnage  of  8,328,029  tons.  The  items  composing  this  total 
tonnage  of  shipping  and  the  extent  to  which  the  canal  might 
have  been  used  by. the  commerce  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Europe  are  indicated  in  the  following  brief  table : 

NET  REGISTER  TONNAGE  OF  VESSELS   THAT   MIGHT  HAVE  ADVANTAGEOUSLY   USED 
A  PANAMA  CANAL  IN   1909-1910 

Total  en 
trances  and 
clearances. 

Europe  with  western  South  America  1,553,887        1,594,513         3,148,400 

Western  Central  America  and  Pacific 
Mexico  80,788  118,714  199,502 

Pacific  United  States,  British  Co 
lumbia,  and  Hawaii 419,865  269,853  689,718 

Pacific  United  States  via  Suez  Canal         (1)  (1)  158,000 

Oriental  countries  east  of  Singapore 
and  Oceania. 618,704  555,881  1,174,585 

Eastern  United  States  coast  with  west 
ern  South  America,  Pacific  Mexico, 
and  Hawaii 300,909  166,686  467,595 

Pacific  coast  of  United  States  (via 

Cape  Horn)  117,311  55,344  172,655 

Pacific  coast  of  United  States  and 
Hawaii  (via  American-Hawaiian 
S.  S.  Co.) 181,713  181,713  363,426 

Oriental  countries  east  of  Singapore 
and  Oceania 600,000  900,000  1,500,000 

Panama  traffic 158,558  259,932  418,490 

Eastern  Canada  with  Alaska,  Chile, 
and  Australia 13,410  22,248  35,658 

Total    4,045,145        4,124,884        8,328,029 

(1)  Not  separable  into  entrances  and  clearances. 

The  details  from  which  the  foregoing  table  is  compiled 
indicate  that  the  traffic  which  moved  between  the  two  sea 
boards  of  the  United  States  via  Cape  Horn,  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  during  the  fiscal 
year  1910  amounted  to  but  11.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage 
then  available  for  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  trade 
of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries  comprised  32 
per  cent,  of  the  total  available  Panama  traffic.  The  impor 
tance  of  the  canal  to  Europe  and  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  1910  38  per  cent, 
of  the  total  available  Panama  traffic  consisted  of  commerce 
between  Europe  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Great 
Britain's  trade  with  the  west  coast  of  South  America  would 
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have  accounted  for  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  total  traffic  of 
the  Panama  Canal  during  that  year. 

The  Panama  Canal  will  be  open  for  merchant  shipping 
during  1914,  and  it  is  important  to  know  what  the  available 
traffic  will  be  in  1914  and  1915.  It  is  possible  to  predict,  with 
a  fair  degree  of  certainty,  the  amount  of  traffic  that  will  be 
available  for  the  canal  in  1914  and  1915  because  of  an  in 
vestigation  which  the  writer  made  as  a  member  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  in  1900  and  in  1901.  At  that 
time  it  was  found,  by  employing  the  same  methods  followed 
in  the  recent  investigation,  that  5,000,000  tons  net  register 
of  shipping  would  have  made  use  of  the  Panama  Canal 
had  it  been  in  existence  in  1899.  The  figures  in  1910,  eleven 
years  later,  showed  an  increase  of  66%  per  cent.,  or  at  the 
rate  of  59  per  cent,  per  decade.  If  this  rate  of  increase 
shall  prevail  up  to  1915  ships  then  passing  through  the  canal 
will  have  a  total  net  register  tonnage  of  10,500,000  tons. 

A  study  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world  as  a  whole  and  of  the  trade  of  different  sections  of 
the  world  with  each  other  indicates  clearly  that  it  is  con 
servative  to  assume  a  rate  of  increase  of  59  per  cent,  per 
decade  in  the  tonnage  of  available  Panama  traffic.  The  com 
merce  of  the  United  States  with  non-European  countries 
increased  67%  per  cent,  during  the  ten  years  ending  in 
1911.  The  trade  of  the  Atlantic  Gulf  seaboard  of  the  United 
States  with  Pacific  countries  advanced  63%  per  cent.,  while 
during  the  decade  ending  in  1910  the  traffic  of  the  Suez 
Canal  rose  70.26  per  cent,  above  the  large  figures  it  had 
already  attained  in  1900. 

In  measuring  the  available  traffic  of  the  canal  it  is  neces 
sary  to  consider  carefully  the  effect  of  at  least  two  factors 
upon  the  volume  of  tonnage.  The  two  main  factors,  other 
than  relative  distances  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  its  com 
peting  routes,  that  may  affect  the  amount  of  traffic  using 
the  canal  will  be  the  tolls  charged  at  the  canal  and  the  cost 
of  coal  via  Panama  and  other  routes.  In  studying  com 
merce  with  reference  to  its  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  the 
effect  of  tolls  upon  traffic  was  kept  constantly  in  mind.  In 
fixing  tolls  it  will  be  desirable  to  keep  the  charges  below 
what  the  traffic  will  bear,  or,  more  accurately  stated,  it  will 
be  wise  not  to  charge  tolls  that  the  traffic  will  not  bear. 

The  traffic  of  the  Panama  Canal  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts :  (1)  that  which  originates  or  terminates  clearly  within 
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the  zone  of  the  canal's  influence — commerce  that  is  certain 
to  use  the  canal — and  (2)  that  which  lies  on  the  border  of 
the  canal's  sphere  of  influence,  and  which  may  choose  be 
tween  the  Panama  route  and  routes  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  by  way  of 
Suez.  The  Panama  route  will  have  a  monopoly  of  the  traffic 
of  Hawaii  and  of  the  west  coast  of  North  and  South  America, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  part  of  the  trade  of  southern 
Chile,  but  it  so  happens  that  the  marginal  traffic  for  which 
the  Panama  Canal  must  compete  with  other  routes  is  of  ex 
ceptionally  large  tonnage  and  value,  comprising  the  major 
share  of  the  commerce  of  Pacific  Asia  and  of  Australasia. 
The  ships  engaged  in  the  trade  of  which  the  Panama  route 
has  a  monopoly  will  comprise  the  larger  share  of  the  canal's 
tonnage,  but  the  marginal  traffic  is  a  prize  so  well  worth 
competing  for  that  it  should  be  given  careful  consideration 
in  fixing  the  tolls  to  be  charged  at  Panama.  The  volume 
of  traffic  and  the  commercial  usefulness  of  the  canal,  as  well 
as  the  revenue  obtained  from  its  operation,  are  dependent 
upon  the  transit  dues. 

The  commerce  between  the  central  or  agricultural  portion 
of  Chile  and  Europe  would  probably  be  diverted  from  the 
Panama  Canal  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  by  tolls  of  a 
dollar  per  ton  net  register  were  it  not  that  the  vessels 
engaged  in  this  trade  will  desire  to  pass  up  and  down  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  to  engage  in  the  trade  at  inter 
mediate  ports.  An  even  greater  advantage  which  the  Pan 
ama  route  will  have  for  shipping  engaged  in  the  European- 
Chilean  trade  will  be  the  cheaper  fu,el  costs.  Vessels  taking 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  route  from  Chile  to  Europe  must 
purchase  large  quantities  of  coal  on  the  east  coast  of  South 
America  at  prices  fifty  per  cent,  above  those  that  will  prevail 
at  Panama  and  at  West-Indian  stations.  The  difference  in 
coal  costs  by  the  two  routes  will  be  equal  to  a  half,  or  pos 
sibly  more  than  a  half,  of  the  canal  tolls. 

Tolls  such  as  the  United  States  is  likely  to  impose  at 
Panama  will  hardly  prevent  the  use  of  the  canal  by  ships 
en  route  between  the  Atlantic  Gulf  seaboard  of  the  United 
States  and  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  Wellington  will  be 
ten  days  nearer  New  York  for  ten-knot  freight-steamers  via 
the  Panama  Canal  than  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
which  is  the  shortest  alternative  route.  Sydney,  Australia, 
will  be  brought  sixteen  days  nearer  New  York  for  such 
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vessels  via  the  Panama  Canal.  The  saving  in  time  and 
distance  will  be  so  marked  that  the  trade  between  our  east 
ern  seaboard  and  Australasia  is  not  likely  to  be  diverted 
from  the  canal  by  tolls  of  a  dollar  or  even  somewhat  more 
than  a  dollar  per  ton  net  register. 

On  the  other  hand,  Europe  will  trade  with  Australia 
mainly  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Suez 
Canal.  New  Zealand  is  the  only  section  of  Australasia  whose 
commerce  with  Europe  may  make  large  use  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  For  vessels  of  the  fast  type  competition  for  the 
European-Australasian  trade  will  be  between  the  Panama 
and  Suez  canals,  while  for  ordinary  freight-vessels  the  choice 
of  routes  will  be  between  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Very  little  of  Europe's  trade  with  Aus 
tralasia  would  use  the  Panama  Canal  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  practically  all  vessels  out  to  Australia  make  the 
port  of  Sydney  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  continent.  The  line 
connecting  points  equally  distant  from  Liverpool  via  the 
Panama  and  Suez  routes  runs  only  150  miles  east  of  Sydney. 
Thus,  it  is  probable  that  some  share  of  Australia's  com 
merce  with  Europe  will  be  handled  by  the  American  canal 
route  if  the  tolls  at  Panama  are  kept  lower  than  at  Suez. 

The  Panama  and  Suez  routes  will  be  active  rivals  in  the 
rich  traffic  field  east  and  north  of  Singapore.  The  line  con 
necting  points  equally  distant  from  New  York  by  way  of  the 
opposing  canal  routes  runs  through  Hongkong  and  Manila. 
To  the  north  and  east  of  those  cities  the  distance  and  time 
advantage  is  with  the  Panama  route  for  the  trade  of  the 
eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States.  To  the  south  and 
west  of  Hongkong  and  Manila  the  Suez  route  will  have  the 
advantage.  There  will  be  some  traffic  from  places  north  and 
east  of  Hongkong  and  Manila  that  will  be  taken  to  New 
York  and  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  by  way  of  Suez. 
It  is  equally  true  that  vessels  will  start  from  points  west  of 
Hongkong  and  Manila  and  proceed  by  way  of  Panama  to 
New  York.  There  will  be  an  overlapping  of  routes  between 
Singapore  and  Yokohama, 

For  the  trade  of  Europe  with  the  countries  east  of  Singa 
pore  the  Suez  route  is  much  shorter.  The  line  connecting 
points  equally  distant  from  Liverpool  via  Panama  and  Suez 
runs  694  miles  east  of  Yokohama.  Thus,  such  traffic  as  is 
carried  on  between  Europe  and  Japan,  China  or  the  Philip 
pines,  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal,  will  take  that  route 
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either  because  of  lower  tolls  at  Panama  than  at  Suez  or 
because  of  cheaper  coal  costs  by  the  American  route.  If  it 
be  possible,  the  canal  tolls  may  well  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
permit  the  Panama  Canal  to  enter  actively  into  competition 
for  the  trade  between  Europe  and  the  Orient.  In  1910  the 
European  entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels  engaged  in 
the  Oriental  trade  amounted  to  nearly  12,000,000  net  tons. 
If  the  Panama  Canal  can  secure  20  or  even  10  per  cent,  of 
that  tonnage  its  traffic  usefulness  and  its  revenues  will  be 
appreciably  increased. 

Several  references  have  been  made  in  the  preceding  para 
graphs  to  the  relative  costs  of  coal  via  the  Panama  and 
alternative  routes.  Excellent  steaming-coal  is  sold  at  the 
eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States  for  less  than  $3  per 
ton.  At  the  present  time  the  United  States  Government  is 
paying  $4.09 1/2  per  -ton  for  Pocahontas  and  New  River  coal 
delivered  at  the  end  of  the  ship's  tackle  at  Colon  and  Cristo 
bal.  It  will  be  possible  for  the  United  States  Government 
to  sell  coal  without  loss,  and  possibly  with  some  profit,  at 
the  Panama  Canal  for  $5  per  ton.  The  current  price  of 
coal  at  the  Suez  Canal  is  over  $6  per  ton.  Coal  is  cheap  in 
Japan  and  in  South  Africa,  and  is  expensive  on  both  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts  of  South  America  and  on  the 
western  coast  of  North  America.  After  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  coal  can  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price  not 
only  in  Carribean  stations,  but  at  Pacific  stations  north  and 
south  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Without  going  into  detail, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Panama  route  will  have  decided  ad 
vantages  over  the  Suez  route  as  regards  coal  costs.  The 
amount  saved  may  be  indicated  by  a  concrete  illustration : 

In  1911  a  freight-vessel  of  about  3,000  tons  net  register, 
British  measurement,  which  made  a  round  trip  from  New 
York  through  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  Philippines  and  back, 
paid  $20,868.75  for  coal.  Had  the  same  vessel  been  taken 
through  the  Panama  Canal  and  via  San  Francisco  and  Yoko 
hama  to  Manila  and  back  by  the  same  route  its  conl  bill 
would  have  been  $18,222.50.  The  cost  by  way  of  Panama 
would  have  been  $2,646.25  less,  or  nearly  a  dollar  for  each  ton 
of  the  vessel's  net  register. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  in  fixing  tolls  at  Panama, 
and  in  changing  them  from  time  to  time  with  reference  to 
traffic  and  revenue,  will  be  influenced  by  the  rate  at  which 
the  traffic  at  Panama  increases  after  the  waterway  has  been 
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put  in  operation.  The  traffic  available  for  the  use  of  the 
Panama  Canal  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  60  per  cent, 
per  decade,  and  it  has  been  assumed  that  that  rate  of  in 
crease  will  continue  up  to  1915.  The  increase  in  the  tonnage 
of  shipping  using  the  Suez  Canal  was  over  70  per  cent, 
during  the  decade  ending  in  1910.  How  rapidly  the  traffic 
of  the  Panama  Canal  will  develop  after  the  opening  of  the 
waterway  can,  of  course,  only  be  conjectured;  but  the  as 
sumption  of  an  increase  of  60  per  cent,  during  the  first 
decade,  from  1915  to  1925,  would  unquestionably  be  con 
servative,  because  such  an  estimate  would  not  take  into  ac 
count  the  effect  which  the  canal  will  have  in  stimulating 
and  accelerating  the  growth  of  the  commerce  it  serves. 
Merchants,  shippers,  and  carriers  best  qualified  to  judge  are 
agreed  that  the  trade  between  the  two  seaboards  of  the 
United  States  will  grow  rapidly  after  the  opening  of  the 
canal.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  commerce  between  Europe 
and  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  will  become  much 
larger  because  of  the  shortening  of  routes  effected  by  the 
Panama  Canal. 

It  is  probable  that  the  traffic  using  the  Panama  Canal 
will  increase  more  than  60  per  cent,  between  1915  and  1925. 
If,  however,  it  be  assumed  that  the  advance  will  be  but  60 
per  cent,  during  that  decade  the  shipping  using  the  Panama 
Canal  will  reach  17,000,000  tons  net  register  by  1925.  This 
figure  may  seem  large,  but  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  less  than 
the  present  amount  of  the  traffic  of  the  Suez  Canal.  In  fact, 
the  tonnage  using  the  Suez  route  in  1915  will  be  in  excess 
of  20,000,000  tons  net  register,  and  unless  the  use  of  that 
waterway  should  increase  at  a  much  slower  rate  than  it  is 
now  advancing  the  tonnage  of  the  Suez  Canal  will  equal 
35,000,000  tons  in  1925. 

The  coastwise  steamship  interests  and  many  persons  who 
are  unselfish  advocates  of  Government  aid  to  American 
shipping  are  urging  the  United  States  Government  to  allow 
American  ships  to  use  the  Panama  Canal  without  payment 
of  tolls.  It  is  recognized  that  the  exemption  of  our  shipping 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  from  the  payment  of  Panama 
lolls  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  this  and  our 
treaties  with  other  nations  than  Great  Britain  make  it  pos 
sible  to  exempt  our  coastwise  shipping  from  the  payment  of 
Panama  tolls.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  United 
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States  could  pay  to  American  ships  using  the  canal  a  subsidy 
equal  to  the  tolls  collected  for  the  use  of  the  waterway.  The 
wisdom  of  this  policy  is,  however,  subject  to  serious  ques 
tion.  Our  coastwise  trade  is  open  only  to  American  ships. 
The  Panama  Canal  will  greatly  increase  the  demand  for  our 
vessels,  and  will  thus  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  ship-building 
and  coastwise  shipping  interests.  There  is  need  for  Govern 
ment  aid  to  our  shipping  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  but 
the  exemption  or  remission  of  Panama  tolls  on  our  shipping 
registered  for  the  foreign  trade  would  be  of  no  appreciable 
assistance.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  wiser  for  the  United 
States  to  collect  the  same  tolls  from  all  ships,  American  or 
foreign,  and  to  adopt  effective  measures  for  the  promotion 
of  the  American  marine. 

It  is  feared  by  many  people  that  if  the  railroad  companies 
are  permitted  to  own  or  control  vessels  using  the  Panama 
Canal  it  will  be  difficult  or  impossible  for  steamship  com 
panies,  independent  of  railroad  affiliation,  to  engage  in  suc 
cessful  competition  with  the  lines  under  railroad  control. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  United  States  must  either  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  canal  by  vessels  under  railroad  control  or 
must  so  regulate  carriers  using  the  Panama  Canal  as  to 
prevent  railroad  lines  from  monopolizing  or  limiting  the 
traffic  carried  between  our  two  seaboards.  Probably  regula 
tion  will  be  wiser  than  limitation  of  traffic. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  United  States  Government  should 
have  full  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  rail  and  water  carriers. 
The  business  should  be  carried  on  publicly  and  not  secretly. 
Bail  and  water  lines  should  be  required  to  make  physical 
connection,  and  should  be  obliged  to  exchange  traffic  with 
each  other  without  unfair  discrimination  as  between  carriers 
or  shippers.  It  will  also  be  found  wise  for  the  Government 
to  keep  informed  regarding  the  relation  of  steamship  lines 
with  each  other  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  combining 
to  restrict  services  or  to  raise  rates.  It  will  probably  not 
be  necessary  for  the  United  States  Government  actually  to 
regulate  the  rates  of  steamship  lines,  but  it  is,  however, 
advisable  for  the  Government  to  adopt  without  delay  the 
policy  of  requiring  publicity  in  the  services  and  charges  of 
carriers  by  water  as  well  as  of  carriers  by  rail. 

EMORY  E.  JOHNSON. 


BRAINS  VERSUS  BAYONETS 


BY  PERCY  STICKNEY  GRANT 


WE  have  turned  over  the  settlement  of  industrial  and  con 
stitutional  questions  in  the  United  States  to  a  "  strong- 
arm  "  squad.  Instead  of  deciding  economic  disputes,  as  we 
do  political  and  legal  differences,  by  parliamentary  or  by 
judicial  machinery,  we  resort  to  force.  Instead  of  referring 
labor  controversies  to  boards  of  conciliation  or  to  courts 
of  arbitration,  we  ring  up  the  police,  arm  bands  of  private 
detectives,  swear  in  special  deputy  sheriffs,  call  out  the 
militia  and  organize  "  vigilantes, M  who  proceed  to  gag  dis 
cussion,  to  arrest  labor-leaders,  to  intimidate  strikers,  to 
wound  and  to  kill.  Force  and  free  speech  are  again  arrayed. 

I  am  not  concerned  here  to  justify  the  so-called  "  dis 
turbers  of  the  peace,"  nor  do  I  wish  to  denounce  the  so- 
called  i  i  guardians  of  the  peace. '  '  I  only  point  to  a  danger 
ous  gap  in  our  methods  of  government,  a  region  of  nicest 
judicial  requirement.  The  police  of  our  great  cities  are  a 
body  of  men  to  be  proud  of ;  physically  as  good  as  the  Lon 
don  police,  they  are  mentally  superior.  But  they  are  being 
diverted  from  their  sphere ;  they  are  being  intrusted  with 
discretionary  powers  that  demand  higher  military  and  higher 
judicial  qualities  than  they  can  be  expected  to  possess. 

The  roll-call  of  notable  cases,  most  of  them  recent,  where 
billets  or  bullets  or  bayonets  have  been  used  instead  of 
brains,  now  includes  New  York,  Lawrence,  Kearny,  Perth 
Amboy,  Wakefield,  in  the  East;  Spokane,  Aberdeen,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  Chicago  in  the  West. 

In  Union  Square,  New  York,  in  the  winter  after  the  panic 
of  1907,  the  Socialists  having  been  denied  the  right  to  hold 
a  meeting  in  aid  of  the  unemployed,  and  a  crowd  incredulous 
of  such  a  ruling  having  assembled,  the  situation  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  police.  The  crowd  was  trampled  by 
horses,  beaten  by  billets,  pursued  and  terrorized,  even  before 
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a  bomb  was  thrown  by  an  irresponsible  fellow  who  had  a 
grudge  against  the  police. 

In  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  a  complicated  situation 
which  involved  a  bankrupt  city  (whose  former  Mayor  had 
been  jailed  for  public  offenses),  22,000  strikers  of  over 
twenty  non-English-speaking  races  and  suspicious  of  the 
employers  who  were  believed  to  control  the  municipal  gov 
ernment,  was  turned  over  to  Assistant  Police  Marshall 
Sullivan  and  Police  Judge  Mahoney,  reinforced  by  a  regi 
ment  of  the  State  militia.  Many  arrests  were  made  and 
brutality  was  displayed  against  citizens,  two  of  whom  were 
killed.  The  strike-leaders  were  arrested  as  accessories  or 
were  indicted  for  complicity.  Three  of  them — Ettor,  Giovan- 
nitti,  and  Caruso — are  now  in  prison  awaiting  trial. 

In  San  Diego,  California,  a  demand  by  Socialists  for 
free  speech  led  to  a  reign  of  terror  projected  by  police  and 
"  vigilantes. " 

Colonel  Weinstock,  a  highly  experienced  observer  of  social 
conditions,  appointed  special  commissioner  by  the  Governor 
of  California  to  investigate  the  situation,  says  in  his  report : 

"  The  sacred  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  guar 
anteed  under  the  constitution,  were  trampled  under  foot  by  men  who,  in 
the  name  of  law  and  order,  proved  themselves  to  be  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  law  and  order.  Your  commissioner  has  visited  Russia,  and  while  there 
has  heard  many  horrible  tales  of  high-handed  proceedings  and  outrageous 
treatment  of  innocent  people  at  the  hands  of  the  despotic,  tyrannic  Rus 
sia.  Your  commissioner  is  frank  to  confess  that  when  he  became  satis 
fied  of  the  truth  of  the  stories,  as  related  by  these  unfortunate  men,  it 
was  hard  for  him  to  believe  that  he  was  still  not  sojourning  in  Russia 
instead  of  this  alleged  '  Home  of  the  brave  and  land  of  the  free.7 " 

Across  the  continent  in  Wakeneld,  Massachusetts,  a  police 
invasion  of  private  rights  as  flagrant,  but  not  as  violent,  was 
bulletined  May  18,  1912,  on  the  front  page  of  the  Boston 
Commons  (not  a  Socialist  or  Labor  paper,  but  the  last  word 
in  non-partisan  journalism)  in  the  following  terms: 

"  HOW   ANARCHISTS   ARE    BRED 

"  The  battle  for  free  speech  has  now  forced  its  way  into  Massachusetts. 
In  Wakefield,  last  Sunday,  a  group  of  working-men  tried  to  voice  a  pro 
test  against  the  imprisonment  of  Ettor  and  Giovannitti.  They  hired  the 
G.  A.  R.  Hall,  but  the  chief  of  police  said  they  couldn't  use  it.  They 
went  to  a  vacant  field  and  were  dispersed.  Then  they  went  to  a  private 
house." 

The  police  broke  up  this  meeting  also  and  drove  the  speakers 
out  of  the  town.    As  the  Commons  said : 
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"Remember!  this,  like  the  clubbing  of  children  at  Lawrence,  didn't 
happen  in  Russia,  but  in  Massachusetts." 

Another  considerable  danger  from  our  use  of  force  in 
labor  troubles  is  due  to  the  amateurishness  of  our  agents. 
The  nervousness  of  inexperienced  police,  "  specials,"  de 
tectives,  who  fear  for  their  own  skins  more  than  for  the 
property  they  are  defending,  impels  them  to  shoot  without 
sufficient  provocation.  In  the  Hastings  strike,  June  24,  1912, 

"  about  one  hundred  shots  were  fired,  and  practically  all  of  the  shooting 
was  done  by  the  police  and  special  deputies,  many  of  whom  admitted  to 
newspaper  men  later  in  the  day  that  they  had  become  excited  because  a 
crowd  of  strikers  and  strike  sympathizers  were  throwing  stones  and  were 
threatening  to  take  a  strike  leader  away  from  two  specials  who  were 
hustling  him  off  to  jail." 

The  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  represents  the  police  power 
of  the  State,  resented  the  invasion  of  detectives  from  a  New 
York  agency  and  is  reported  to  have  said: 

"  As  sheriff  of  Westchester  County  I  don't  propose  to  let  outsiders  using 
rough-rider  tactics  come  in  here  and  get  away  with  it.  I  am  informed 
that  the  shooting  was  entirely  without  provocation." 

Of  course  the  result  of  this  ill-timed  and  amateur  marks 
manship  is  the  death  of  many  innocent  persons  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  strike. 

The  proceedings  of  the  police  in  the  different  cities  are 
as  much  alike  as  their  uniforms.  They  do  not  wait  for 
actual  disorder,  but  they  excitedly  conjecture  from  a  song, 
a  speech,  or  a  flag  that  something  subversive  is  going  to 
happen,  whereupon  they  start  in  and  clean  up  the  place 
with  billets,  horses,  and  revolvers.  When  Police  Inspector 
Schmittberger,  in  Union  Square,  heard  the  crowd  sing  the 
11  Marseillaise  "  he  apparently  thought  a  second  French 
Eevolution  was  under  way  and  let  loose  his  men.  Other 
police  go  off  their  heads  at  the  sight  of  a  red  flag  and  charge 
upon  processions  that  bear  them.  Others  cannot  endure 
the  sight  of  a  soap-box  with  an  orator  upon  it. 

To  sum  up :  The  police  have  been  encouraged  to  duplicate 
on  American  soil  Eussian  atrocities.  They  break  up  meet 
ings,  if  the  theme  is  uncongenial  or  unintelligible  to  them, 
upon  the  plea  that  such  meetings  create  public  disturbance ; 
they  "  beat  up  "  would-be  organizers  of  labor  and  deny  So 
cialist  speakers  and  I.  W.  W.  speakers  the  right  of  free 
speech;  they  arrest  loiterers,  pickets,  and  leaders  in  times 
of  strikes  when  no  violence  has  been  committed. 
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In  detail,  they  have  played  the  fire-hose  on  public  speakers, 
women,  and  infants.  They  have  poured  lead  into  defense 
less  bodies  (in  San  Diego  fourteen  bullets  were  found  in 
one  pleader  for  free  speech) ;  they  have  trampled  women 
with  horses  and  clubbed  children;  broken  up  meetings  on 
streets,  in  fields,  in  public  halls,  and  private  buildings  as  if 
they  were  Cossacks.  They  have  arrested  peaceable  citizens 
on  frivolous  pretenses,  as,  for  instance,  street  speakers  and 
their  audiences,  loiterers  and  strike  pickets,  on  charges  of 
blocking  traffic  or  of  disorderly  conduct,  and  they  have  filled 
the  penitentiaries  with  them.  They  have  tried  to  break 
strikes  by  imprisoning  the  leaders  on  serious  charges.  They 
have  confiscated  reputable  newspapers  carefully  reporting 
their  acts. 

Furthermore,  conservative  citizens  have  aided  and  abetted 
the  police  in  their  worst  violence.  Unofficial  bands  have 
snatched  prisoners,  whose  only  crime  was  free  speech,  from 
the  waiting  hands  of  public  officials ;  forced  them  to  run  the 
gauntlet,  a  form  of  punishment  revived  from  the  Stone  Age ; 
stripped  them  naked;  covered  them  with  tar;  escorted  them 
out  of  the  cities  and  turned  them  over  to  the  mercies  of 
the  desert. 

One  of  the  deep-rooted  grievances  of  honest  working- 
people  is  that  during  strikes,  in  order  to  clear  the  streets, 
police  magistrates  will  accept  the  unsubstantiated  testimony 
of  the  police  against  prisoners  who  have  been  arrested  upon 
charges  of  vagrancy  or  of  disorderly  conduct,  etc.,  and  that 
these  judges  "  railroad  '  troublesome  pickets  or  labor- 
leaders  to  jail.  In  this  way  the  police  and  the  courts  act 
together  and  judicial  position  becomes  merely  accessory 
force;  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  perform  the  function  of 
sifting  evidence  and  securing  justice;  it  is  only  another 
heavy  hand  pushing  the  working-man  or  labor-leader  to 
prison. 

The  number  of  working-men  fined  or  imprisoned  on  these 
counts  is  so  large  that  this  abuse  alone  has  spread  among 
them  a  personal  complaint  against  our  courts.  At  a  meeting 
of  self-respecting  working-people  a  great  laugh  was  raised 
at  the  number  of  hands  shown  when  some  one  asked  how 
many  of  those  present,  women  as  well  as  men,  had  ever 
been  in  jail.  "  A  man  arrested  is  a  man  guiltv,"  says  Carl 
Hovey,  "  according  to  a  regulation  and  perfectly  sincere 
police  feeling  everywhere."  Unjustifiable  arrest  is,  then,  a 
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very  terrible  thing  to  happen  to  citizens  in  a  republic.  It 
disenfranchises  them  mentally  and  creates  in  them  an  an 
tagonism  to  the  State  in  which  they  seem  to  have  no  rights. 

The  working-man  sees,  too,  in  this  extension  of  police 
jurisdiction  another  evidence  that  the  master  class  is  adding 
to  its  arbitrary  power.  The  opposition  of  working-men  to 
injunction  proceedings  is  largely  fear  of  this  arbitrary 
power.  For  the  injunction  not  only  stops  intended  action, 
but  it  throws  further  proceedings  (contempt  proceedings,  so 
called)  into  a  court  without  a  jury.  Easy  riddance  of 
troublesome  and  successful  officers  of  the  labor  army  in  a 
time  of  strife  is  so  congenial  to  the  employers  that  the  judges 
are  naturally  accused  of  collusion  with  them. 

A  recent  review  of  labor  decisions  in  Massachusetts  courts 
finds  labor  unsustained  and  friendless.  Just  now  there  is 
a  feeling  among  those  who  watch  the  labor  situation  in  that 
State  that  Ettor  and  Giovannitti  are  to  be  convicted  of 
murder.  The  argument  is  that  Ettor  incited  strikers,  that 
violence  is  essential  to  a  strike,  and  that  the  spokesmen  are 
consequently  responsible  for  what  happened.  The  Boston 
Commons,  May  25,  1912,  contains  the  following: 

"  Most  I.  W.  W.  men  "  (Industrial  Workers  of  the  World— the  syndical 
ist  organization  in  which  Ettor  was  a  leader)  "  take  it  for  granted  that 
Ettor,  Giovannitti,  and  Caruso  will  be  convicted.  They  don't  look  at  the 
court  as  a  place  where  justice  is  to  be  expected.  They  assume  that  the 
will  of  the  rich  and  powerful  will  prevail.  One  of  them,  a  district  official, 
said :  '  We  fully  expect  that  Ettor  will  be  sent  to  the  chair.  The  master 
class  are  scared.  That"1"  One  Big  Union"  has  shocked  and  alarmed  them. 
It  is  now  anything  to  get  its  leaders  under  lock  and  key  and  to  dispirit 
the  rank  and  file.'" 

A  note  of  warning,  however,  should  be  raised.  Nobody 
outside  the  owners  of  the  Lawrence  mills  supposes  for  a 
moment  that  Ettor  is  guilty  of  the  murder  of  the  woman 
killed  by  a  bullet  in  a  crowd.  For  him  to  be  adjudged  so 
by  a  court  would  be  a  grim  joke  to  the  unconcerned,  but  it 
would  be  a  fiery  argument  against  capitalistic  courts,  hissed 
endlessly  from  a  thousand  rostrums,  and  a  constant  incite 
ment  among  working-people  to  class  hatred.  Such  a  trial 
and  such  a  verdict  would  be  contrasted  with  the  bayonet 
ing  to  death  of  the  Eemy  boy  in  Lawrence,  about  which 
nothing  has  been  done,  and  with  numberless  murders  of  in 
offensive  persons  by  "  specials,"  detectives,  etc.,  against 
which  coroners  have  protested  in  vain. 

There  is  another  consideration:  To-day  the  country  is 
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too  intelligent  to  sustain  judicial  murder,  even  by  a  Massa 
chusetts  court.  Colonel  Weinstock's  question  in  his  report 
to  Governor  Johnson  is  being  very  generally  asked: 

"  Who  are  the  greater  criminals ;  who  are  the  real  violators  of  the  Con 
stitution  ;  who  are  the  real  '  undesirables ' — these  so-called  unfortunate 
members  of  the  '  scum  of  the  earth '  or  these  presumably  respectable  mem 
bers  of  society — viz.,  the  aiders  and  abetters  of  police  and  judicial  out- 


The  Boston  newspapers  at  the  time  of  the  Lawrence  strike 
published  little  that  explained  the  attitude  of  the  strikers, 
nothing  that  upheld  them.  An  educated  man  close  to  both 
sides  of  the  situation  sent  a  communication  to  the  liberal 
Boston  papers,  but  it  was  not  published.  After  the  Wake- 
field  outrage  the  Boston  Commons  took  a  poll  of  the  Boston 
papers.  Only  one  paper  mentioned  it  at  all,  the  Herald, 
and  that  only  to  lecture  the  I.  W.  W.  and  "  the  anarchists/' 
An  important  San  Francisco  paper  censured  the  Associated 
Press  for  suppressing  the  news  from  San  Diego. 

Another  form  of  suppression  is  the  silence  of  intellectual 
leaders.  Great  intellectual  equipments  for  rational  solution 
of  economic  problems  are  not  heard  from  at  industrial 
crises.  Harvard  College,  only  twenty-five  miles  from  Law 
rence,  did  not  concern  itself  with  the  strike  except  to  add 
a  rifle  corps  to  the  military  contingent.  Although  the  uni 
versity  is  especially  proud  of  its  many  courses  in  economics, 
although  it  contains  five  or  six  hundred  professors,  in 
structors,  etc.,  although  Boston  is  rich  in  culture,  yet  one 
heard  of  no  committee  of  professors  or  of  prominent  Boston 
citizens  who  proffered  their  services  to  bring  the  Lawrence 
employers  and  the  striking  operatives  together.  Our  East 
ern  universities  might  well  stand  closer  to  the  people.  Why 
could  not  that  seat  of  learning,  located  on  the  road  where 
so  many  Concord  and  Lexington  "  minute  men  "  lost  their 
lives  in  the  first  conflict  of  the  Eevolution,  organize  com 
panies  of  intellectual  "  minute  men  "  to  hasten  with  aid  at 
times  of  industrial  clanger? 

There  seems  to  be  little  attempt  made  by  employers  in 
America  to  understand  either  the  human  element  or  the 
economic  problems  involved  in  the  labor  movement.  The 
whole  matter  is  "  unrest  ";  the  only  way  out  is  for  capital 
to  stand  pat.  Mr.  Theodore  Shonts,  President  of  the  Inter- 
borough  Eailroad  Company  of  New  York,  addressed  as  fol 
lows  the  students  of  Drake  University,  Iowa,  June  12,  1912: 
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"  The  spirit  of  unrest  is  abroad.  It  is  a  universal  sign  of  the  times. 
Nor  is  it  confined  to  this  land  alone;  it  is  world- wide.  That  country  is  no 
longer  considered  the  best  governed  which  governs  the  least.  The  cry 
is  for  universal  governmental  activity.  Whether  it  be  called  socialism, 
collectivism,  communism,  municipal  operation,  or  government  ownership, 
the  result  is  the  same.  The  community  itself  must  run  the  individual 
and  provide  for  his  wants,  while  the  individual  sinks  into  a  helpless  unit, 
incapable  of  upholding  the  stability  of  the  very  government  which  he  de 
signs  to  nourish  his  common  wants." 

Members  of  the  State  Factory  Investigation  Committee 
of  New  York,  whose  report  has  not  yet  been  published,  have 
openly  declared  from  public  platforms  that ' '  in  the  factories 
of  the  city  and  State  the  human  element  is  pretty  much  for 
gotten.  "  For  instance,  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  by 
employers  in  the  majority  of  factories  to  ventilation,  hy 
giene,  or  fire-escapes. 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor,  in  his  report  to  the  Senate 
upon  the  Lawrence  strike,  presented  July,  1912,  says : 

"  The  average  rate  of  wages  for  21,922  textile  mill  employees  was  16 
cents  per  hour.  Approximately  one-fourth  (23.3  per  cent.)  of  the  total 
number  earned  less  than  12  cents  an  hour;  and  about  one-fifth  (20.4  per 
cent.)  earned  20  cents  and  over  per  hour." 

"  Unrest  "  would  seem  to  have  some  reason  when  such  labor 
conditions  exist, 

In  Los  Angeles  the  building  trades  early  in  1910  went 
out  on  a  strike  for  an  eight-hour  day.  When  the  strike 
had  been  in  progress  a  few  weeks,  the  labor  men  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association 
asking  for  a  peace  conference.  No  reply  was  received,  but 
the  (Los  Angeles)  Times  announced  next  morning  that  the 
communication  had  been  consigned  to  the  waste-paper 
basket.  This  began  the  trouble. 

One  explanation  of  this  stubbornness  among  employers  is 
that  when  the  older  men  studied  political  economy  the  '4  Man 
chester  School  "  and  laissez-faire  were  dominant.  The  go- 
as-you-please  economic  theory,  added  to  the  Jeffersonian 
political  principle  that  the  best  government  is  the  one  that 
governs  least,  has  shut  the  minds  of  many  of  our  successful 
men  to  the  newer  economics  with  their  strong  social  appeal. 

In  attempting  to  destroy  trade-unions  employers  of  labor 
in  the  United  States  are  behind  the  industrial  experiences 
of  the  world.  Trade-unionism  has,  on  the  whole,  made  for 
industrial  peace.  When  strikes  are  threatened  it  ought  to 
be  simpler  for  employers  to  explain  their  position  to  one  or 
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two  leaders  than  to  thousands  of  employees.  It  is  certainly 
easier  in  times  of  strikes  to  deal  with  a  few  representatives 
of  labor  than  with  a  mob  of  workmen.  The  reply  that  all 
labor-leaders  are  corrupt  is  not  conclusive  nor  can  it  be 
substantiated. 

Attacks  by  the  police  upon  freedom  of  speech  are,  of 
course,  contrary  to  law.  Hon.  William  Dudley  Foulke, 
when  an  advocate  of  an  unpopular  doctrine  had  been  for 
bidden  to  speak  in  Chicago,  wrote  to  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  protesting.  He  said  that  any  one  abusing  the  right 
of  free  speech  could  be  punished  for  it  after  the  offense,  but 
that  to  forbid  a  man  in  advance  to  speak,  on  the  assumption 
that  he  is  going  to  say  something  illegal,  was  a  clear  violation 
of  the  Constitution. 

"At  Dayton,  Ohio,  Socialist  speakers  were  acquitted  by  a  judge  who 
ruled  that  the  ordinance  under  which  they  had  been  arrested  was  un 
constitutional,  since  it  seeks  to  make  a  chief  of  police  a  sole  guardian 
of  the  rights  of  the  people  to  use  public  streets  for  all  public  purposes 
except  the  right  of  public  travel." 

The  several  States  of  the  Union  parted  with  little  of 
their  police  power  in  equipping  the  Federal  Government. 
They  now  exercise  great  police  power  through  cities  to  whom 
they  give  charters  and  through  the  sheriffs  of  counties. 

"  It  is  a  well-established  principle  that  municipal  police 
ordinances, ' '  says  Ernst  Freund,  in  his  authoritative  volume, 
The  Police  Power,  page  57,  "  like  all  other  municipal  ordi 
nances,  must  be  reasonable  in  order  to  be  lawful. " 

The  question  then  is,  What  police  power  is  reasonable. 
Freund  lays  it  down  that  the  right  of  criticism  of  existing 
forms  of  government  is  practically  unlimited.  Consequent 
ly,  ordinances  forbidding  such  discussion  would  be  unreason 
able  and  so  unconstitutional. 

>  After  the   Union   Square   bomb   the   New   York  Nation 
said  (March  28,  1908) : 

"  It  may  be  more  dangerous  not  to  hold  a  meeting  than  to  hold  it.  ... 
Men  who  are  out  of  work,  who  have  a  grudge  against  the  existing  order, 
are  easily  provoked  to  violence;  but  there  is  no  surer  provocation  than  to 
deny  them  free  speech.  ...  A  knowledge  of  human  nature  should  con 
vince  the  authorities,  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  that  the 
policy  of  suppression  must  be  only  a  last  desperate  resort. 

"  Force  is  but  a  feeble  weapon  in  dealing  with  unrest  and  agitation,  be 
cause  it  cannot  check  the  spread  of  ideas.  The  police  may  disperse  a  mass 
meeting,  but,  after  all,  they  have  done  little  or  nothing.  The  abhorrent 

*  The  Police  Power,  by  Ernest  Freund,  p.  57. 
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doctrine  runs  like  a  plague  through  the  masses — passed  by  word  of 
mouth,  by  circulars,  and  by  the  revolutionary  press.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  combat  it  effectively  and  that  is  by  reason.  If  we  cannot  marshal 
arguments  to  destroy  the  fallacies  and  the  half-truths,  upon  which  the 
structure  of  socialistic  and  anarchistic  theory  rests,  our  case  is,  indeed, 
hopeless.  Argument  with  hungry,  ignorant,  and  excited  men  is  obviously 
a  formidable  undertaking;  but  still  it  is  the  only  method  in  a  free  country 
like  this.  Certainly  the  clubs  and  the  police  will  never  put  sound  ideas 
into  people's  heads ;  on  the  contrary,  every  blow  is  likely  to  make  a  convert 
to  a  '  propaganda  of  deed.'  Even  more  subtle  attacks  upon  old  ways  of 
settling  economic  difficulties  had  better  not  be  suppressed." 

The  Civil  War  in  America  appears  to  have  ended  a  con 
troversy.  But  force  did  not  do  this.  The  South  sees  that 
its  new  economic  conditions  are  superior  to  the%  old.  Reason 
pacified  the  South;  intelligence  closed  the  dispute,  which 
was  not  primarily  political — a  matter  of  State  rights  to 
secede,  but  economic — the  comparative  advantage  of  slave 
labor  and  free  labor. 

The  war  could  have  been  averted.  Prior  to  1865  all  the 
economic  facts  about  the  efficiency  of  slave  and  free  labor 
could  have  been  learned.  These  facts  form  a  part  of  the 
history  of  civilization.  Political  and  economic  history  have 
no  other  purpose  than  to  save  the  waste  of  repeating  mis 
takes.  The  Civil  War  was  due  to  economic  ignorance  and  to 
class  or  caste  pride.  The  victorious  North  settled  nothing, 
but  it  held  the  South  in  a  new  position  long  enough  for  the 
South  to  see  its  own  advantage. 

Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  if  we  will  resort  to  means 
that  are  intelligent  we  can  settle  peacefully  the  present  eco 
nomic  controversies? 

If  the  exercise  of  the  police  power — that  is,  whether  it  is 
to  be  violent  or  reasonable — depends  largely  upon  its  ad 
ministration,  if  the  administration  of  the  police  power  de 
pends  upon  social  conditions  and  upon  public  opinion,  then 
in  the  last  resort  police  methods  are  an  expression  of  the 
public  state  of  mind. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  said  recently  be 
fore  a  Congressional  Committee : 

"  The  conflict  [between  capital  and  labor]  is  irrepressible.  If  the 
Government  does  not  find  and  establish  rules  by  which  the  development 
may  be  intelligently  and  normally  had,  then  ultimately  the  expansion 
and  the  progress  will  be  had  in  defiance  of  rules  that  do  not  fit.  That 
has  been  the  story  and  that  will  be  the  story  of  development  everywhere." 

The   American  public  must  be   shown   simple,   rational 
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methods  to  put  in  the  place  of  our  present  turbulent  methods 
of  dealing  with  industrial  controversies.  These  successful 
rational  methods  exist.  In  Australia,  in  Canada,  in  Eng 
land,  in  Germany,  and  in  America  there  are  governmental 
methods  that  have  lessened  the  number  of  appeals  to  force. 
There  are,  too,  unofficial  experiments  that  have  been  en 
couraging. 

Compulsory  arbitration  seems  logical  and  to  stand  on  the 
same  basis  as  our  courts  of  justice,  which  are  compulsory 
in  their  action;  but  compulsory  arbitration  is  not  favored 
by  working-men. 

In  compulsory  arbitration  Mr.  Gompers,  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  sees  the  possibilities  of  a 
new  judicial  tyranny.  In  Australia,  in  Canada,  and  in  Eng 
land  the  tendency  is  from  arbitration  to  conciliation. 

In  Canada  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act  of 
1907  applying  to  all  public  utilities  has  proved  very  helpful. 
In  these  industries  it  is  unlawful  to  strike  or  lock  out  until 
a  Government  investigation  of  causes  of  the  dispute  has 
taken  place.  It  abandons  arbitration,  relies  exclusively  on 
discussion,  conciliation,  publicity,  and  public  opinion. 

From  March  22,  1907,  to  August,  1909,  forty-five  settle 
ments  were  arrived  at  without  strikes,  involving  65,500  em 
ployees.  There  were  eight  illegal  strikes,  involving  8,650; 
five  legal  strikes  (after  reports  of  board),  involving  10,325 
employees. 

In  the  United  States  the  Erdman  Act,  offering  to  railroads 
the  mediation  of  Government  officials,  with  power  to  appoint 
a  board  of  arbitration,  has  made  so  favorable  an  impression 
that  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it  to  include  mines.  Recently 
the  interposition  of  Judge  Knapp,  of  the  Commerce  Court, 
and  Commissioner  of  Labor  Neill  resulted  in  preventing  a 
strike  of  200,000  railroad  engineers.  The  leader  of  the 
threatened  strike  admitted :  ' '  No  body  of  organized  labor 
is  big  enough  to  stand  out  against  an  offer  for  arbitration 
coming  from  authorized  agents  of  the  United  States  Gov 
ernment.  ' ' 

In  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  Shirtwaist  Strike,  Mr. 
Louis  Brandeis  devised  a  preferential  union  scheme  which 
has  worked  so  far  very  well  and  may  form  a  model  for  other 
trades. 

"  The  preferential  union  shop  was  designed  to  meet  the  impasse  aris 
ing  from  the  insistence  of  the  manufacturers  upon  an  open,  and  of  the 
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union  upon  a  closed,  shop.  Under  this  arrangement  the  manufacturers 
bound  themselves  to  maintain  union  conditions  as  to  hours,  wages,  etc., 
and  to  give  the  preference  to  union  members  in  employing  and  retain 
ing  workers.  On  their  side  the  unions  bound  themselves  to  admit  on 
reasonable  terms  all  workers  who  should  apply  for  membership,  to  en 
force  the  discipline  of  the  shop  among  their  members,  to  restrain  them 
from  unauthorized  strikes,  and  generally  to  see  that  they  lived  up  to  the 
terms  of  the  protocol. 

"  During  the  year  ending  December  11,  1911,  this  machinery  had  been 
utilized  for  the  settlement  of  1,418  grievances,  of  which  1,283  were  brought 
before  it  by  the  unions  and  135  by  the  manufacturers." 

Great  Britain,  "  the  nursery  of  peaceful  methods  of  ad 
justing  labor  difficulties, ' '  has  made  great  strides  in  ration 
alizing  labor  disputes. 

"  The  most  important  factor,  however,  in  the  progress  made  along  the 
lines  of  conciliation  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  British  labor  unions 
themselves.  Article  3,  Kule  1  of  the  by-laws  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions  reads :  '  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  General  Federation  to 
promote  industrial  peace,  and  by  all  amicable  means,  such  as  conciliation, 
mediation,  reference,  or  by  the  employers  and  workmen,  or  disputes  be 
tween  trades  or  organizations ;  where  differences  do  occur  to  assist  in  their 
settlement  by  just  and  equitable  methods.'  The  British  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions  has,  as  a  rule,  acted  up  to  the  very  spirit  of  this  by-law." 

The  United  States  with  its  many  legislatures,  its  regur- 
gitation  of  the  doctrine  of  States  rights  (the  North  is  now 
fighting  Federal  jurisdiction  in  industrial  matters),  cannot 
expect  to  give  such  quick  relief  to  a  critical  situation  as 
did  England  in  the  coal  strike.  On  the  contrary,  we  in 
America  have  more  dangerous  conditions,  more  serious  in 
fractions  of  individual  liberty,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
political  rigidity.  What  can  we  expect,  then,  except  dis 
aster  unless  we  turn  our  backs  upon  a  further  appeal  to 
force  and  apply  reason  to  our  industrial  problem? 

PERCY  STICKNEY  GRANT. 
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BY    JOHN"    HUNTER    SEDGWTCK 


IN  the  United  States  and  in  England  men  understand 
fairly  well  the  attitude  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Balfour  toward 
the  impatient  neology  in  politics  that  to-day  plays  such  a 
resounding  part.  The  attitude  is  simply  that  of  all  men 
who  hesitate  to  accept  conclusions  from  premises  that  have 
yet  to  establish  themselves.  Such  an  attitude  may  be 
described  as  doubt  or  uncertainty  or  skepticism ;  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Balfour  would  cheerfully  admit  all  three  at 
different  times  in  his  career,  but  the  result  of  the  attitude, 
at  all  events,  is,  not  so  much  a  lack  of  what  I  believe  the 
Bishop  of  Birmingham  has  called  "  intellectual  decision  ' 
as,  on  the  contrary,  a  refusal  to  surrender  one's  intel 
lectual  and  spiritual  right  to  judge  certain  propositions  in 
the  light  of  facts.  Lord  Morley  in  his  Cromwell  has  said 
of  Oliver  that  he  "  possessed  far  too  much  of  the  instinct 
for  order  and  government — which  is  very  narrowly  de 
scribed  when  it  is  called  conservatism — not  to  do  his  best 
to  secure  just  administration  of  the  law."  In  these  words 
of  a  man  who  has  thought  a  good  deal  about  the  progress 
of  the  human  race  there  may  be  found  the  groundwork  of 
a  very  fair  definition  of  what  we  mean  by  conservatism,  and 
a  pretty  accurate  description  of  the  ideas  of  government 
that  a  skeptic  of  empirical  politics  is  likely  to  display. 
When  conservatism  of  any  sort,  but  especially  in  politics,  is 
contrasted  with  progressivism,  or  democracy  as  the  word  is 
so  much  used,  or  in  fine  with  any  of  those  systems  of  polit 
ical  innovation  that  combine  the  Eights  of  Man  with  a 
vociferous  objection  to  experience,  political  discussion,  save 
of  the  coolest  sort,  is  easily  resolved  into  a  set  of  attacks 
and  counter-attacks,  not  of  reasons  and  arguments  and  what 
shall  meet  them;  it  is  for  this  reason,  therefore,  that  the 
frequent  criticism  of  a  conservative  objection  or  a  conserva- 
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live  scheme  of  politics  meets  not  with  a  reasoned  answer 
to  the  arguments  it  puts  forward,  but  with  the  accusation 
that  it  is  reactionary.  The  conservative  is  a  reactionary, 
his  refusal  to  admit  that  the  proposed  tabulae  rases  are 
to  be  followed  by  a  chart  of  perfection  is  called  reaction,  he 
is  anathema  to  those  that  like  quick  political  movement  with 
out  too  much  deference  to  the  authorities,  not  of  hierarchies 
or  monarchs,  but  of  facts.  What,  then,  is  reaction? 

Lord  Morley  has  said  justly  and  acutely  that  "  no  nega 
tive  thinking  can  stop  at  the  negative  point,"  but  those  that 
are  fond  of  accusations  of  reaction  against  those  that  do 
not  deem  caution  inconsistent  with  patriotism  or  common 
sense,  have  not  always  a  definite  idea  of  what  "  negative 
thinking  "  may  be.  Themselves  negative  thinkers  of  the 
hastiest  or  most  radical  type,  the  only  negative  thinking  of 
which  they  can  conceive  is  that  which  negatives  their  con 
tentions:  they  do  not  grasp  the  fact  that  such  thinking  is 
directed  quite  as  much  to  demolishing  an  unsound  political 
theory  as  to  mere  criticism.  As  soon  as  one  of  their  political 
schemes  is  criticized,  as  soon  as  it  is  pointed  out  to  them 
that  their  project  is  empirical  and  rests  on  conclusions  that 
are  not  supported  by  men's  experience,  or  that  are  shown 
outright  to  have  been  tried  before  and  to  have  resulted  in 
harm  to  the  State  and  injustice  to  the  individual  citizen, 
that  moment  those  who  have  done  this  become  reactionaries. 
This  is  one  of  the  sophisms  of  those  that  make  professions 
of  advancement;  it  is  a  description  and  not  an  explanation, 
and  by  it  the  moderate  liberal,  who  will  not  be  hurried  by 
passion  or  persuasion  out  of  good  sense  and  justice,  is  at 
once  stamped  as  a  De  Maistre  in  little,  and  grouped  with 
those  elements  of  thought  that  are  sunk  irrevocably  in 
medievalism.  Strange  as  it  seems  that  there  should  be  such 
a  confusion  of  thought,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  to-day 
in  the  United  States  men  of  sober  political  aspirations  and 
political  knowledge  are  forced  to  defend  themselves  against 
this  accusation  of  being  reactionary.  Their  position  is  not 
without  a  certain  grim  humor  of  its  own ;  on  one  side  they 
must  defend  themselves  from  being  included  in  the  school 
of  De  Maistre,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  must  protect 
themselves  from  the  equally  embarrassing  attacks  of  those 
who  lightly  throw  over  what  is  good  in  the  past  through 
sheer  ignorance,  or  a  personal  jealousy  toward  what  they 
themselves  have  not  originated. 
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When  a  term  is  so  much  used  in  public  speaking  and 
writing  that  by  repetition  it  bids  fair  to  be  given  a  peculiar 
meaning,  men  ought  at  least  to  know  what  its  literal  and 
hitherto  accepted  meaning  has  been.  The  Oxford  Dictionary 
says  that  reaction  is  "  the  repulsion  or  resistance  exerted 
by  a  body  in  opposition  to  the  impact  of  another  body."  It 
gives  a  figurative  use  of  the  word  from  the  Religio  Medici; 
11  it  is  the  method  of  Charity  to  suffer  without  reaction." 
As  another  meaning  we  are  given,  "  the  influence  which  a 
thing,  acted  upon  or  affected  by  another,  exercises  in  return 
upon  the  other  agent,  or  in  turn  upon  something  else,"  and 
gives  as  an  example  a  sentence  from  Arthur  Young,  "  the 
effect  of  high  or  low  prices  on  agriculture,  and  the  reaction 
of  culture  upon  price  ";  this  is  followed  by  one  from  Tyn- 
dall,  "  action  and  reaction  have  thus  gone  on  from  prehis 
toric  ages  to  the  present  time." 

It  gives  still  another  definition,  very  succinct  in  its  state 
ment:  "  the  action  of  one  chemical  agent  on  another,  or 
the  result  of  such  action  ";  again,  this  time  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  this  article,  the  word  is  defined  as  "  a 
movement  toward  the  reversal  of  an  existing  tendency  or 
state  of  things,  especially  in  politics;  a  return,  or  desire 
to  return,  to  a  previous  condition  of  affairs;  a  revulsion 
of  feeling  ";  and  quotes  the  Master  of  Balliol  to  the  effect 
that  "  in  the  ancient  as  well  as  in  the  modern  world  there 
were  reactions  from  theory  to  experience." 

The  Century  Dictionary  will  give  us  the  same  results  of 
examination,  and  one  of  the  definitions  in  full  is : 

"  In  dynamics  a  force  called  into  being  along  with  another  force,  being 
equal  and  opposite  to  it.  All  forces  exist  in  pairs;  and  it  is  a  funda 
mental  law  (Newton's  third  law  of  motion)  in  mechanics  that  '  action 
and  reaction  are  always  equal  and  contrary,'  or  that  the  mutual  actions 
of  the  two  bodies  are  always  equal  and  exerted  in  opposite  directions." 

Again,  the  Century  Dictionary  defines  reaction  as 

"  action  contrary  to  a  previous  influence,  generally  greater  than  the 
first  effect;  in  politics,  a  tendency  to  revert  from  a  more  to  a  less  ad 
vanced  policy,  or  the  contrary.  Any  action  in  resistance  or  response 
to  the  influence  of  another  action  or  power;  reflexive  action  or  operation; 
an  opposed  impulse  or  repression." 

A  quotation  to  support  this-  is  given  from  Herbert 
Spencer,  to  the  effect  that 

"every  trespass  produces  a  reaction,,  partly  general  and  partly  special — 
a  reaction  which  is  extreme  in  proportion  as  the  trespass  is  great." 
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It  has  been  intimated  that  the  accusation  of  reaction  is 
made  against  those  that  regard  conservatism  as  a  necessary 
element  in  all  real  political  advancement  so  often  and  so 
readily  that  it  promises  to  be  added  to  the  political  vocab 
ulary  of  the  United  States.  If  this  premise  be  right,  then  it 
is  but  fair  to  say  that  those  who  use  words  must  not  only 
say  what  they  mean  by  them,  but  shall  agree  that  they  shall 
continue  to  bear  a  certain  meaning  to  be  determined  by  the 
general  usages  of  mankind.  Therefore  it  is  that,  at  the  risk 
of  turning  the  dry  light  of  the  dictionary  on  an  interesting 
subject,  the  importance  is  emphasized  of  remembering 
these  various  definitions  of  reaction.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  said  for  the  reaction  that  simply  represents  the  opposi 
tion  of  evil  to  good;  for  the  reaction  that  would  make  the 
world  reverse  its  orbit;  for  the  reaction  that  would  fetter 
men's  thought  by  imputing  intelligent  qualities  to  the  crass 
unintelligence  of  matter;  for  any  system  of  backward  rea 
soning  that  would  fasten  the  hold  of  the  past  upon  the 
glowing  and  living  present;  none  of  these  things  can  move 
any  one  loyal  to  what  is  right  and  to  what  Lord  Morley 
has  felicitously  called  "  men's  knowledge  of  the  sublime  art 
of  the  happiness  of  their  kind,"  but  the  same  pen  that 
wrote  this  noble  and  wise  sentence  has  written  with  equal 
wisdom  and  nobility  that  John  Stuart  Mill  "  never  taught 
that  democracy  was  the  only  guarantee  we  needed  for 
steady  and  unbroken  progress.  He  knew  too  much  history." 
Mill  knew,  whether  he  agreed  with  Comte  or  not,  that  his 
tory,  the  record  of  the  experience  flowing  from  men's  acts, 
proved  that  the  past  furnished  evidences  that  could  not  be 
disregarded  in  plans  for  the  present,  his  knowledge  being 
virtually  that  there  was  a  law  that  certain  impulsions  in 
one  direction  were  followed  by  certain  impulsions  in  an 
other,  and  that,  whatever  the  first  might  be,  it  was  generally 
responsible  for  the  second.  This  law  applying  to  good  as 
well  as  bad  impulsions,  it  does  not  follow  in  any  way  that 
what  is  called  reaction  can  be  taken  to  work  for  evil  any 
more  than  for  good,  all  mankind  realizing  more  and  more 
that  the  world  is  instinctively  tenacious  of  an  advanced 
position  that  it  has  gained.  The  point  of  the  matter  is  to 
determine  what  good  reasons  can  be  shown  that  a  step  pro 
posed  to  be  taken  is  one  in  advance,  in  amelioration  of  ex 
isting  conditions,  in  improvement  of  intelligence,  and  not 
merely  one  of  change.  If  a  man  that  insists  that  it  is  the 
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right  of  a  people  to  have  this  determined  must  be  called 
reactionary,  then  many  farsighted  thinkers  in  politics  and 
students  great  and  small  of  history  must  find  themselves 
given  a  title  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  think 
that  a  quite  different  school  of  thought  had  a  claim. 

If  we  return  to  the  more  or  less  literal  yet  strictly  proper 
definition  of  reaction,  we  are  struck  with  the  various 
definitions  quoted,  especially  with  the  fact  that  in  chemistry, 
physics,  and  mechanics  reaction  is  not  a  phenomenon  of 
volition  or  independent  and  separate  causation,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  one  that  is  called  automatically  into  being  by 
the  existence  of  action.  If,  further,  we  recognize  that  ac 
tion  in  politics,  unlike  that  in  mechanics  or  chemistry,  is  a 
thing  of  which  the  quality  of  good  or  bad  must  be  used  in 
describing  it,  it  does  not  in  any  way  follow  that  a  political 
reaction  in  thought  as  evidenced  in  words  and  acts  is  bound 
to  be  bad  merely  because  it  is  a  reaction.  So  little  is  this 
the  fact  that  we  know  well  enough  that  at  many  epochs  in 
the  human  history  of  the  world  the  reagent  has  saved  men 
from  the  agent  in  politics,  and  has  been  nothing  more  than 
the  sane  instinct  to  surrender  neither  to  the  narcotic  per 
suasion  of  acquiescence  in  traditionalism  nor  the  reckless 
empiricism  of  mere  political  novelty.  With  this  term,  as 
with  so  many  others  in  politics,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
rules  applied  to  its  use  in  matters  that  have  to  do  with  the 
human  economy  are  quite  different  from  those  applied  to 
inanimate  factors.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  re 
action  can  never  be  affirmed  in  either  praise  or  blame  of 
anybody  in  the  discussion  of  political  questions,  unless  the 
nature  of  the  action  be  first  examined,  a  thing  that  can  never 
be  safely  done  in  any  matter  of  importance  without  some 
reference  to  the  continuity  of  history — that  is,  the  history 
not  of  the  laws  of  atoms  and  physical  forces,  but  of  the  real 
currents  of  a  power  infinitely  above  matter  and  its  concep 
tions.  The  reactionary  who  is  really  the  champion  of  a  bad 
political  reaction  is  almost  personified  in  such  a  writer  as 
Joseph  De  Maistre,  who  nevertheless  wrote  what  he  did  out 
of  a  sense  of  duty,  a  sense  very  creditable  to  him  save  in 
that  it  was  mistaken.  In  one  of  the  Letters  to  a  Russian 
Gentleman  on  the  Spanish  Inquisition  De  Maistre  says: 

"  L' Inquisition  est,  de  sa  nature,  bonne,  douce,  et  conservatrice;  c'esi  le 
caractcre  universel  et  meffagcible  de  toute  institution  ecclesiastique; 
vous  voyez  a  Rome  et  vous  le  voyez  partout  ou  I'Eglise  commandera" 
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(First  Letter,  page  6.)  In  answer  to  the  accusation  that 
"  Les  ecrivains  disparurent  au  moment  ou  parut  I'lnquisi- 
tion,"  De  Maistre  asks  quite  seriously: 

"  Qui  ne  salt  que  le  beau  siecle  de  la  literature  Espagnole  fut  celui  de 
Philippe  II.,  et  que  tous  les  ecrivains  qui  out  illustre  I'Espagne  riont 
fait  imprinter  leurs  livres  qu'avec  la  permission  du  Saint-Office?" 

Passages  like  this  add  much  to  the  humor  of  political  lit 
erature.  Of  the  school  of  De  Maistre  are  those  that  take 
satisfaction  in  referring  to  Charles  I.  as  the  "  blessed 
martyr,"  although  they  can  hardly  feel  the  pressure  of  the 
Civil  Wars  in  England  quite  so  keenly  as  De  Maistre  felt 
the  effects  of  the  French  Revolution;  commanding  figures 
like  De  Maistre  and  less  impressive  like  the  Jacobite  of  the 
twentieth  century,  both  fail  because  they  mistake  prepos 
sessions  for  principles,  and  however  lofty  their  motives  may 
be,  the  men  themselves  must  always  be  from  the  nature  of 
things  on  the  antiquarian  side  of  the  argument;  they  are 
not  in  accord  with  the  impersonal  fact  that  opinions  have 
changed,  and  changed  in  obedience  to  a  rule  that  has  always 
been  in  existence,  to  be  embraced  by  Cromwelli£n  and 
Cavalier,  Conventionnel  and  Royalist  alike  at  any  time  if 
they  but  choose. 

Supposing  that  we  have  agreed  that  all  that  are  called 
reactionary  are  by  no  means  anything  of  the  sort,  that  it 
is  a  blessing  that  some  agents  are  bound  to  meet  their  fol 
lowing  reagents,  and  that  equally  the  real  reactionary  seeks 
to  put  society  in  the  close  air  of  bygone  things,  we  shall 
make  a  great  mistake  if  we  suppose  that  the  State  theo 
logian,  the  defender  of  an  exploded  theory  of  monarchy, 
and  the  mere  "  antiquitarian  "  are  the  only  ones  that  can 
safely  be  accused  of  reaction.  One  is  tempted  to  ask  why 
the  term  ' i  reactionary  ' '  should  be  fastened  on  the  man  that 
looks  back  from  a  doubtful  proposition  to  an  undoubted 
proposition  that  has  been  proved  by  experience  and  should 
not  be  fastened  upon  the  man  that,  unacquainted  with  this 
particular  experience,  wishes  to  repeat  a  process  that  has 
already  been  found  harmful  to  the  common  weal?  It  will 
be  found  that  in  many  cases  where  reaction  is  charged 
against  a  man  that  criticizes  or  opposes  a  political  measure, 
he  simply  manifests  an  inevitable  access  of  caution  and 
desire  to  acknowledge  facts  consequent  on  men's  experience 
with  political  schemes,  too  many  of  which  do  not  make  a  dif- 
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ference  between  social  revenge  and  the  single-minded  desire 
to  pursue  a  scheme  of  social  improvement.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  one  objects  not  only  to  real  reactionaries,  but  to 
that  hasty  and  more  or  less  malicious  use  of  terms  that 
describe  as  reactionaries  men  that,  so  far  from  being  such, 
are  believers  in  advance  of  every  sort,  provided  it  be  toward 
the  light,  and  not  away  from  it.  Nobody  can  deny  the  bene 
fits  in  the  last  century  of  the  enormous  spread  of  popular 
education,  but  those  benefits  have  not  included  any  increase 
in  the  measur.e  in  which  men  guard  their  words ;  give  them 
by  all  means  a  vocabulary,  but  teach  them  to  control  it. 
The  result  of  the  inability  to  use  terms  correctly,  or  the 
unwillingness  to  do  so,  is  shown  to-day  in  the  United  States 
when  orators  and  writers  talk  profusely  of  the  people,  of 
popular  control,  of  constitutional  rights,  and  a  hundred 
other  necessary  elements  in  government,  without  any  ap 
parent  sense  in  themselves  or  their  audience  of  the  ignor 
ance  that  they  display.  It  is  all  meant  for  popular  con 
sumption,  and  it  is  consumed,  with  what  benefit  to  the  cause 
of  self-control  and  self-respect  affairs  in  the  United  States 
have  yet  to  show.  A  process  of  gradual  distortion  of  con 
stitutional  ideas  such  as  follows  from  loose  thinking  and 
speaking,  followed  by  its  flattered  encouragement,  is  not 
one  that  in  the  end  can  prove  trustworthy  or  triumphant, 
but  it  may  for  the  time  being  cause  such  an  obstruction  in 
the  normal  development  of  men's  knowledge  and  use  of 
popular  constitutional  government  as  they  may  persuade 
themselves  that  they  cannot  clear  away  save  by  the  aid  of 
the  reactionary  of  the  type  that  all  lovers  of  freedom  abhor. 
It  may  be  that  by  this  time  the  man  on  horseback  is  an  im 
possibility  as  an  individual,  and  so  may  not  be  expected. 
But,  save  for  those  with  a  taste  for  arithmetic,  there  is  little 
difference  in  point  of  dynamic  pressure  upon  the  welfare 
of  the  community  between  the  man  on  horseback  and  the 
violent  number  that  may  call  themselves  the  majority,  a 
majority  only  made  coherent  by  opposition  to  the  right  of 
private  judgment  on  the  part  of  those  that  disdain  govern 
ment  without  justice.  At  the  risk  of  repetition,  let  the 
proposition  be  put  in  another  form,  and  say  that  conceding 
political  reaction  not  to  be  always  bad,  even  so  the  term 
cannot  ever  be  used  with  any  accuracy  until  we  have  de 
termined  the  character  of  the  agent  against  which  the  re 
agent  directs  its  force.  If  this  be  done,  a  thing  that  in  any 
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physical  or  chemical  question  would  have  to  be  done,  it  will 
be  found  that  this  term,  unless  used  with  the  greatest 
moderation  and  accuracy,  is  one  that  will  not  redound  al 
ways  to  the  glory  of  those  that  use  it.  We  must  upset  the 
dictionaries  if  we  are  to  lay  down  a  hard-and-fast  rule  that 
by  calling  a  man  reactionary  we  are  thereby  proving  him 
to  be  one  that  is  opposed  to  the  progress  of  the  human  race ; 
and,  what  is  more,  we  are  warning  the  real  reactionary, 
the  man  that  would  once  more  shackle  understanding,  under 
what  disguises  he  must  work  in  order  to  be  plausible.  An 
example  of  this  is  shown  us  in  the  case  of  the  Jesuit  Mari 
ana  that  applied  the  principles  of  popular  rights  of  self- 
government  to  the  thesis  that  it  was  justifiable  to  remove 
an  unjust  ruler. 

"But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of  what  are  called  the  prin 
ciples  of  1789  were  recognized  and  used  as  convenient  weapons  against 
the  authority  of  the  Crown  during  the  sixteenth  century  both  by  Catholics 
and  Huguenots;  by  none  more  emphatically  than  by  the  priest  Boucher 
and  the  Jesuit  Mariana."* 

Mariana  gives  us  an  example  at  one  extreme  of  political 
thought,  but  he  is  not  to  be  held  up  to  our  horrified  wonder 
as  the  only  one  that  has  used  the  principles  of  popular 
rights  in  a  peculiar  way ;  it  is  the  blessed  character  of  Justice 
that  she  is  of  no  Church,  and  the  dangerous  character  of 
political  theory  that  it  may  be  used  by  any  school  of  thought. 
We  can  hardly  suspect  Mariana  and  Eousseau  of  agreeing 
with  each  other  in  political  ideas,  but  Eousseau  was  as 
ready  to  advocate  stern  political  measures  at  the  cost  of  a 
denial  of  liberty  to  the  individual  as  Mariana  was  ready  to 
remove  a  sovereign  for  the  benefit  of  a  people.  Sir  Fred 
erick  Pollock  thus  digests  one  of  Rousseau 's  theories  :f 

"Whoever  refuses  to  obey  the  general  will  is  to  be  compelled  by  the 
whole  body  to  obey  it;  ' which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  will  be  com 
pelled  to  be  free  ' — an  ominous  phrase."  • 

On  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  people,  as 
Eousseau  was  prepared  to  defend  them,  Sir  Frederick  says : 

"  So  confident  is  Rousseau  in  the  indefeasible  rights  of  the  sovereign 
people  that  he  seems  to  approve  of  delegations  of  authority  which  con 
stitutional  writers  like  Locke  thought  dangerous  and  unwarrantable.  He 
speaks  with  equanimity  of  a  dictatorship." 

*The  Cambridge  Modern  History.  Vol.  VIII.,  Chap.  II.  The  Prin 
ciples  of  1789  and  1798,  by  P.  F.  Willert,  M.A.  See  also  Lord  Morley's 
notes  to  his  MaccJiiavelli. 

\Hisiory  of  the  Science  of  Politics,  pp.  76-78  et  passim. 
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So  far  as  arguing  that  the  rights  of  the  greater  number 
justify  steps  that  are  in  themselves  denials  of  liberty  or  plain 
acts  of  wrong-doing,  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  the 
Geneva-Switz  and  the  Spaniard;  they  are  both  casuists, 
and  both  are  reactionaries  in  so  far  as  they  propose  a 
plausible  act  that  must  at  some  future  time  be  followed  by 
a  moral  void  that  must  be  filled.  Mariana  was  a  reactionary 
of  set  purpose  because  he  used  the  forms  of  liberty  to  attack 
its  champions,  while  Rousseau,  the  enemy  of  slavery,  was 
willing  to  persuade  himself  that  a  step  which  the  whole 
course  of  history  would  have  told  him  was  reactionary  in 
the  bad  sense  of  the  word  could  be  taken  to  help  human 
advance.  Lord  Morley  says  that  "  reaction,  for  instance, 
may  be  only  an  enemy's  name  for  a  new  sort  of  revolution, " 
which  is  a  very  fair  way  of  presenting  one  of  the  phases 
of  the  word's  use,  and  but  another  proof  that  to  be  a  re 
actionary  depends  a  great  deal  on  what  the  objector  thinks 
reaction  may  be.  The  same  writer  has  said  in  his  Turgot 
that  "  the  imagination  ever  craves  wholes, "  a  saying  the 
accuracy  of  which  no  one  can  dispute;  the  syllogism  is  a 
painful  thing  save  to  them  that  love  it,  and  that  laborious 
sifting  of  facts  and  the  arrangement  of  them  that  must 
go  to  furnish  men  with  terms  for  their  syllogism  are  more 
painful  still.  It  is  easier  and  it  is  more  flattering  to  the 
fancy  to  conceive  and  dream  of  a  political  scheme  as  a 
whole;  that  is  the  danger  of  a  formula,  that  its  statement 
must  be  its  justification  in  the  eyes  of  its  champions,  and 
when  a  man  criticizes  a  scheme  of  political  amelioration  or 
social  perfection,  the  two  being  virtually  the  same,  he  at 
once  irritates  those  that  would  have  the  proposition  accepted 
as  a  whole.  The  syndicalism  of  to-day  that  puffs  its 
acrid  breath  in  the  face  of  the  common  rights  of  the 
community,  what  is  it  but  a  reaction  against  the  parlia 
mentary  socialism  that  moved  along  a  path  toward  social 
amelioration  and  yet  left  behind  no  smouldering  hatreds? 
The  only  reason  that  it  is  not  called  reactionary  is  that  for 
the  moment  its  advocates  by  their  noise  and  violence  have 
surprised  the  people  into  silence;  but  when  the  people 
recognize  that  their  fundamental  rights  are  invaded  by 
syndicalism  they  will  assert  themselves,  and  syndicalism 
will  be  put  in  the  museum  of  ancient  hatreds.  Another  rea 
son  why  syndicalism  is  not  branded  for  what  it  is  in  fact, 
a  type  of  real  reaction,  is  that  its  claims  can  be  made 
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noisily  and  quickly,  but  the  answer  to  them,  drawing  its 
materials  from  historical  elements,  must  take  more  time. 
For  the  moment  an  unhistoric  plan  of  campaign  must  al 
ways  succeed,  but  its  fate  comes  when  the  inevitable  facts 
of  human  experience  have  rubbed  through  its  thin  armor 
of  false  humanitarianism.  A  writer  that  can  hold  advanced 
views  on  the  principles  of  government  and  yet  retain  the 
historic  sense,  a  combination  of  qualities  that  have  not  only 
earned  for  this  great  English  statesman-essayist  the  ad 
miration  of  his  generation,  but  have  made  him  one  whose 
words  must  have  much  weight  with  the  followers  of  liberal 
ism,  quotes  the  words  of  Macaulay  about  the  United 
States  in  1857.*  The  same  words  are  quoted  by  Edmond 
Scherer  in  his  La  Democratic  et  La  France,  and  the  con 
clusions  of  the  two  writers  are  not  the  same.  Scherer  ap 
proves  Macaulay 's  criticism,  and  says  that  democracy  tends 
to  a  procedure  that  itself  "  revient  a  quelque  chose  d'assez 
primitif  dans  I'histoire  des  societes,  I' expropriation,  la  con- 
quete."  In  other  words,  whether  we  need  agree  with  M. 
Scherer  or  not,  what  he  describes  is  a  reaction,  the  doing 
away  with  certain  laws  among  men,  and  the  reversion  to  a 
period  when  there  were  no  such  laws.  On  the  other  hand, 
Lord  Morley,  it  may  be  somewhat  hastily,  says  of  this 
opinion  of  Macaulay 's,  "  Yet  amid  fierce  storm  and  flood 
for  fifty  years  since  Macaulay  wrote,  the  American  anchor 
has  proved  itself  no  mere  kedge,"  and  does  not.  seem  to  ap 
prehend  reaction  of  the  kind  that  the  writer  ventured  to 
classify  generally  as  good  or  bad.  We  must  take  his  opinion 
as  that  of  a  man  that  does  not  express  himself  lightly,  as  a 
man  of  the  somewhat  rare  combination  of  experience  and 
achievement  both  in  literature  and  the  large  affairs  of  State ; 
above  all,  we  must  weigh  this  opinion  as  that  of  one  with 
the  most  scrupulous  and  critical  respect  for  facts.  Yet,  in 
the  face  of  such  an  opinion  from  such  a  man,  can  it  safely 
be  said  that  this  stability  in  the  popular  respect  for  con 
stitutional  rules,  this  kedge-anchor,  is  not  to-day  threatened 
with  a  bad  reaction  and  not  a  good,  because  it  seeks  to  op 
pose  to  a  painfully  constructed  body  of  fundamental  law  a 
factor  that  cannot  in  any  way  be  fundamental,  the  will  for 
the  time  being  of  a  portion  of  the  people  that  from  the  na 
ture  of  things  constantly  changes  its  composition? 

JOHN  HUNTER  SEDGWICK. 

*  Eevicw  of  Hobhouse's  Democracy  and  Reaction,  p.  325. 
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BY   A.    MAURICE   LOW 


'  '  LET  woman  remain  in  her  proper  sphere ! ' '  There  is 
no  way  so  easy  to  dispose  of  an  inconvenient,  disputative 
antagonist  than  with  an  ambiguous  phrase.  It  is  the  more 
subtle  method  of  the  Old  Bailey  lawyer — when  your  own 
case  is  weak,  bully  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side  and  abuse 
your  opponent.  Ask  why  suffrage  should  not  be  granted 
to  women,  and  the  answer  will  be,  "  Let  woman  remain  in 
her  proper  sphere."  What  is  her  sphere?  You  probe  in 
perplexity,  and  the  crushing  retort  will  be — delivered  in  a 
tone  to  imply  that  you  must  be  either  fool  or  knave,  and 
preferably  both — "  Woman's  sphere  is  the  home  and  family. 
A  woman  fulfils  her  highest  mission  when  she  is  wife  and 
mother. "  Further  argument  is  closed. 

The  unfortunate  predicament  of  the  opponent  of  suffrage 
to  woman  is  that  he  (and,  with  a  delicacy  that  every  woman 
who  opposes  suffrage  to  her  sex  will  appreciate,  the  mascu 
line  pronoun  is  used  to  include  the  feminine)  is  illogical, 
and  that  illogicalness  is  the  result  of  ignorance  deep-rooted 
in  tradition.  To  the  ignorant  everything  that  is  new  is 
dangerous.  The  demand  of  woman  is  new,  consequently  it 
is  dangerous.  The  proposition  is  as  simple  as  a  syllogism, 
and  almost  as  fallacious. 

There  are  two,  and  only  two,  relations  that  woman  can 
occupy  to  man.  One  is  to  be  his  wife  and  the  mother  of  his 
children.  The  better  she  keeps  her  house  and  the  more 
young  she  produces,  the  more  nearly  she  approaches  to  hav 
ing  fulfilled  her  "  mission. "  That  to  some  people  will 
seem  like  stating  the  proposition  broadly  and  brutally.  I 
am  not  at  all  hesitant  about  shocking  the  nice  sensibilities 
of  those  tender  souls  who  wear  aigrettes  and  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  a  live  lobster  turning  pink  in  a  pot  of  boil 
ing  water.  LTgliness  is  not  made  beautiful  by  wrapping 
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it  in  pretty  words,  and  there  have  been  too  many  euphemisms 
in  discussing  suffrage.  Besides,  the  case  will  prove  itself 
by  logic,  and  logic  is  truth,  and  truth  does  not  hide  in  pol 
ished  phrases. 

If  woman 's  real  mission  is  to  be  a  man's  wife  and  the 
mother  of  his  children,  then  woman  was  in  her  ideal  state 
when  the  world  was  young  and  men  and  women  lived  in 
savagery.  For  in  that  era  of  few  clothes  and  primitive  de 
sires  woman  performed  her  duties  most  admirably.  Not 
having  many  household  duties,  she  had  much  time  for  child- 
bearing  and  child-rearing.  In  the  intervals  between  child- 
bearing  and  child-rearing  she  was  an  excellent  beast  of 
burden,  docile,  intelligent  within  her  limited  capacity,  yield 
ing  ready  obedience  to  her  master.  She  became  a  necessity. 
She  was  a  convenience  that  her  husband  appreciated,  who 
valued  her  almost  as  highly  as  his  bow  and  arrows,  his 
spear,  his  canoe,  or  his  flint  hatchet;  and  who  ranked  her 
perhaps  not  first  among  his  possessions — for  a  new  wife 
was  easier  to  get  and  less  costly  than  one  of  Tubal  Cain's 
latest  model  guaranteed  hand-hammered  hunting-spears — 
but  as  an  asset  not  to  be  wantonly  wasted. 

The  savage  had  a  great  advantage  over  civilized  man.  He 
had  no  artificial  conventions  and  no  scruples.  He  was  as 
cold-blooded  as  a  farmer.  When  the  woman  became  old 
and  pottered  about  her  work,  or  could  no  longer  bear  chil 
dren,  he  found  another  wife. 

It  was  an  ideal  state,  but  it  could  not  last;  no  ideal  state 
ever  does.  When  man  dug  himself  out  of  his  cave  and 
transformed  himself  from  a  naked  savage  into  a  skin-clothed 
animal  and  cooked  his  food  instead  of  tearing  it  to  pieces 
with  his  hands  and  made  cunning  take  the  place  of  brute 
strength,  he  wanted  a  wife  with  at  least  a  glimmer  of  his 
intelligence.  She  was  still  housekeeper  and  mother — for 
that  in  the  conception  of  primitive  man  nature  had  designed 
}ier — but  he  could  no  longer  tolerate  an  animate  machine 
mentally  little  above  his  beasts.  When  he  beat  her  because 
she  couldn't  count  up  to  three — which  was  the  limit  of  her 
lord's  arithmetical  knowledge  —  that  day  began  woman's 
emancipation. 

That's  the  mistake  he  made.  It  was  the  same  mistake 
that  has  been  made  since.  You  can't  put  brains  into  a  race 
or  a  people  with  a  proclamation.  A  thousand  years  of  bar 
barism  are  not  wiped  out  with  a  few  high-sounding  phrases. 
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Something  more  than  good  intentions  are  required  to  make 
civilization.  So  long  as  the  savage  was  content  with  his 
wife's  "  mission  "  all  went  well  in  a  select  cave-dwelling 
society;  it  was  when  he  put  foolish  notions  in  her  head  and 
taught  her  the  intricacies  of  addition  that  he  dug  a  pit  for 
his  destruction. 

It  has  been  said  there  are  only  two  relations  woman  can 
occupy  to  man.  One  we  have  seen — that  of  housekeeper  and 
the  mother  of  his  children.  The  other  is  that  of  his  intel 
lectual  equal.  Between  those  two — the  poles  of  the  social 
relation — is  space  formless  and  void  where  there  is  no  place 
for  the  feet  of  women  to  rest.  There  is  no  middle  ground. 
Man  either  wants  woman  for  one  purpose,  and  in  that  case 
he  cares  nothing  about  her  intellect,  or  he  wants  her  for 
many  purposes,  and  in  that  case  he  always  considers  her 
intellect. 

Let  us  not  quibble  about  words.  "  Intellect  "  sounds 
portentous  and  has  a  different  meaning  according  to  the 
yard-stick  by  which  it  is  measured.  The  great  scientist's 
standard  of  intellect  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
young  fellow  from  whom  one  buys  his  cigars  and  who  def 
erentially  asks  whether  you  think  the  Green  Socks  will 
"  swat  " — I  believe  I  am  technically  correct  in  the  use  of 
that  term — the  Yellow  Jackets  and  to  whom  for  the  sake 
of  politeness  one  has  to  make  a  Delphic  reply ;  yet  it  is  only 
a  difference  of  degree,  not  of  substance.  The  woman  who 
is  to  be  the  scientist's  wife  must  be  in  sympathy  with  his 
work;  the  young  fellow's  "  girl  "  shares  with  him  his  keen 
interest  in  the  "  swatting  "  of  the  Yellow  Jackets;  in  fact, 
just  as  it  was  the  woman's  fine  understanding  of  science 
that  first  attracted  the  scientist  to  her,  so  it  was  the  girl's 
professional  appreciation  of  "  three  baggers  "  and  "  pop 
flies  "  that  made  the  tobacconist's  assistant  recognize  in  her 
a  kindred  soul.  The  woman  whose  sole  interest  in  life  is 
horses  or  baseball  would  be  regarded  by  the  scientist  as  his 
intellectual  inferior;  the  girl  to  whom  baseball  made  no 
appeal  would  invite  the  contempt  of  our  young  cigar-selling 
friend. 

The  intimate  relation  between  man  and  woman  makes  it 
impossible  that  man  can  morally  or  intellectually  advance 
and  woman  stand  still  or  retrograde.  If  such  a  thing  were 
possible  it  would  result  in  the  deterioration  of  man.  But 
the  hypothesis  suggested  is  a  biological  paradox,  and  the 
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animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable  kingdoms  prove  its  impos 
sibility.  The  male  and  female  of  all  species  must  keep  step. 
That  does  not  mean  that  the  male  develops  no  qualities 
peculiar  to  himself,  or  that  the  female  loses  her  distinguish 
ing  traits.  But  when  man  walked  erect  woman  ceased  to 
crawl. 

Man  brought  woman  to  his  own  level.  He  could  not 
he]p  it.  He  could  no  more  live  with  a  woman  his  intellectual 
inferior  than  he  could  live  with  a  woman  who  was  incapable 
of  understanding  the  language  in  which  he  expressed  his 
wants.  That  relationship  might  suffice  temporarily,  but  it 
could  not  be  lasting.  For  man  and  woman  to  hold  spiritual 
communion  when  the  physical  attraction  ceased  or  became 
dulled  an  exchange  of  intellectual  ideas  was  imperative. 

Again  we  see  there  is  no  middle  ground  for  woman.  She 
is  either  the  mother  of  children  or  man's  companion. 

Stripped  of  all  humbug,  what  the  average  man  desires 
in  a  wife  is  to  make  her  the  mother  of  his  children  and  still 
have  the  enjoyment  that  comes  from  her  companionship. 
Put  in  its  naked  form  to  the  average  man,  who  is  not  merely 
a  brute,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nine  men  out  of  ten  would, 
if  compelled  to  elect,  willingly  sacrifice  parenthood  for  the 
sake  of  companionship. 

The  revolt  of  woman  is  the  revolt  against  that  degrada 
tion  that  would  condemn  them  to  a  single  function — mother 
hood.  They  have  reached  that  stage  in  their  intellectual 
evolution  when  they  no  longer  regard  maternity  as  the 
ultima  ihule.  There  is  no  revolt  against  sex — for  the  in 
stinct  of  sex  is  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed;  but  there 
is  a  passionate  demand  that  woman  be  recognized  as  man's 
equal. 

That  demand—the  demand  for  equality — has  been  per 
verted,  deliberately  and  through  ignorance.  It  does  not 
mean  that  woman  claims  to  be  man's  physical  or  intellectual 
equal ;  what  it  does  mean  is  that  woman  asks  to  be  con 
sidered  as  man's  equal  within  her  own  limitations  and  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  his  inferior  based  solely  upon  the  fact 
of  sex.  A  flat-chested,  anemic  youth  is  not  the  physical 
equal  of  a  man  who  strokes  a  Varsity  eight,  but  he  is  of 
ficially  recognized  as  the  superior  of  all  women.  Man,  no 
matter  what  his  moral,  intellectual,  or  physical  status,  is 
legally  and  politically  the  superior  of  woman.  A  married 
man  who  has  bought  stocks  with  his  wife's  money  can  sell 
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them  without  her  consent;  a  married  woman  who  has  bought 
stocks  out  of  her  own  earnings  cannot  transfer  them  with 
out  her  husband's  signature. 

Personally  I  care  very  little  whether  women  are  given  a 
vote.  That  seems  the  smallest  and  least  significant  part  of 
a  movement  that  has  enmeshed  women  in  its  mazes  and  the 
real  meaning  of  which  they  understand  as  little  as  men. 
Instead  of  enlarging  the  franchise  one  would  prefer  to  see 
it  reduced;  a  very  stiff  educational  qualification  plus  equal 
ly  rigid  moral  qualifications  would  have  salutary  results. 
The  ballot  in  the  hands  of  the  illiterate  is  as  great  a  menace 
as  in  the  hands  of  the  dishonest  or  the  drunkard.  In  Eng 
land  bankruptcy  is  a  social  crime.  Is  not  moral  bankruptcy 
an  even  greater  crime  against  the  State? 
)  The  ballot,  most  people  believe,  is  the  end  for  which 
women  are  striving.  It  is,  in  a  way,  for  mankind  must  al 
ways  have  a  definite  aim  just  as  men  in  battle  must  have 
a  war-cry  or  a  flag  around  which  to  rally.  But  the  ballot 
is  not  the  end,  it  is  simply  the  means.  The  ballot  works 
no  magic.  The  demand  for  the  ballot  is  only  incidental  to 
breaking  down  the  artificial  relation  that  exists  between  the 
sexes,  which  has  been  as  detrimental  to  man  as  it  has  been 
to  woman.  The  age-long  tradition  of  woman's  inferiority 
will  be  swept  away,  to  the  benefit  of  man  no  less  than  to 
woman,  when  equal  political  rights  are  conferred  on  women. 
One-half  of  the  world  from  the  day  of  birth  to  the  day  of 
death — the  female  half — is  labeled  inferior,  and  from  that 
stigma  of  inferiority  there  is  no  escape;  the  other  half 
swaggers  around  pluming  itself  on  its  boasted  superiority, 
puffed  up,  arrogant,  conceited,  complaining  of  the  stupidity 
of  woman,  at  times  treating  her  as  a  child  and  at  other 
times  irritated  because  she  is  as  foolish  as  a  child.  And 
woman  has  meekly  submitted.  With  fatalistic  resignation 
she  has  accepted  her  place,  often  hiding  her  intelligence  in 
flattery  to  the  assumed  cleverness  of  the  man.  "  There 
is  perpetually  the  inducement  to  act  the  hypocrite  before 
the  hypocrite  world  unless  a  woman  submits  to  be  the 
humbly  knitting  housewife,  unquestionably  worshipful  of 
her  lord.  *  The  world  prefers  decorum  to  honesty,"  Mere 
dith's  Diana  philosophizes.  !It  is  an  absurd  and  ridiculous 
relation.  It  is  this  relation  that  has  compelled  woman,  from 
the  dawn  of  creation,  to  use  Her  guile  and  wiles  first  to 
ensnare  man  and  then  to  hold  him.  She  has  been  chattel, 
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toy,  or  luxury.  For  this  false  and  demoralizing  relation — 
no  less  demoralizing  to  man  than  to  woman — she  would  now 
substitute  intellectual  and  rational  equality. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  readjustment  of  society  on 
a  proper  basis  of  the  relation  between  man  and  woman 
would  lead  to  social  confusion,  chief  of  which  would  be  a 
refusal  of  woman  to  enter  into  the  married  state;  and  a 
falling-off  of  the  birth  rate  would  of  course  be  the  result. 
A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,  but  it  tickles  the 
ears  of  the  groundling.  The  fear  that  marriage  would  fall 
into  desuetude  has  no  terrors  for  the  biologist,  the  sociol 
ogist,  or  the  philosopher — that  is,  not  so  long  as  men  and 
women  remain  what  they  are  to-day.  No  law  of  man,  no 
convention  of  society,  no  teaching  or  preaching — nothing, 
in  short,  that  is  artificial  will  exercise  the  slightest  influence 
against  a  fundamental  law  of  nature  and  nature  has  ordained 
that  man  and  woman  shall  marry. 

That  there  may  be  a  decrease  in  the  birth  rate  as  the 
result  of  woman's  intellectual  emancipation  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  nor  would  that  be  the  greatest  evil  to  befall 
the  world.  It  is,  of  course,  the  fashion  to-day  to  gauge 
everything  by  quantity  and  to  be  indifferent  to  quality,  yet 
the  future  of  the  race  and  the  present  happiness  of  a  peo 
ple  rest  on  certain  qualities  rather  than  mere  numbers. 
Would  an  irremediable  evil  be  done  if  the  world,  like  a  tired 
field,  were  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  a  season  or  two?  I 
think  not.  When  sham  civilization  has  been  succeeded  by 
scientific,  parents  who  bring  malformed  children  into  the 
world,  or  those  with  the  seeds  of  disease  in  their  puny 
bodies,  will  be  held  in  contempt,  and  the  death  of  a  child 
in  infancy  will  be  regarded,  not  as  a  visitation  of  God,  but  as 
a  defiance  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  heredity.  It  is  prob 
able  that  the  birth  rate  will  fall  because  women  will  con 
tract  marriage  later  and  more  rationally.  Marriage  then 
will  no  longer  be  a  woman's  "  mission  "  any  more  than 
it  is  to-day  man's  "  mission,"  so  that  women  will  be  enabled 
to  enjoy  the  same  power  of  selection  as  men  do,  and  they 
will  be  governed  by  their  intellect  in  making  a  decision. 
The  result  may  be  fewer  children,  but  they  will  be  happier, 
more  virile,  and  more  intellectual  children,  and  there  will 
be  fewer  heartaches.  There  will  be  fewer  mothers  to  mourn 
a  memory ;  fewer  fathers  to  know  the  agony  of  having  given 
life  only  to  see  it  taken  away. 
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It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  fact— and  it  is  the  pitiless 
logic  of  fact,  no  matter  how  unwelcome  or  distasteful  it 
may  be — that  woman  must  either  be  a  child-bearing,  house 
keeping  inferior  or  man's  equal.  Any  other  relation  is  not 
only  illogica],  but  impossible,  and  reacts  both  on  man  and 
woman.  So  long  as  man  is  content  with  woman's  inferiority 
and  woman  accepts  the  position  to  which  man  has  assigned 
her  the  relation  is  simple;  the  moment  he  demands  of  her 
something  more — and  continually  he  is  raising  the  standard 
—the  old  relation  has  broken  down.  She  is  forced  then,  we 
are  told,  to  sacrifice  motherhood  for  intellect.  But  is  it  a 
sacrifice!  Is  not  the  character  of  a  race  determined  by 
the  intellectuality  of  the  mother?  Is  not  the  higher  level 
of  civilization,  in  a  large  measure  at  least,  the  result  of  the 
partial  emancipation  of  woman  and  the  modification  of  the 
old  relation  between  the  sexes?  It  is  impossible  to  close 
one's  eyes  to  what  nature  has  made  so  plain  and  society 
has  so  clearly  proved.  If  in  the  economy  of  nature  women 
were  created  for  one  purpose — just  as  the  male  bee  dies 
in  the  performance  of  the  only  duty  for  which  nature  per 
mits  his  existence — physically  and  mentally  women  would 
be  differently  constituted;  nature,  stupid  and  wasteful,  but 
never  meaningless,  would  not  have  hidden  her  meaning  in 
obscurity,  but  made  it  the  most  palpable  fact  of  sex ;  instead 
of  which  it  appears  not  as  the  justification  for  woman's 
creation,  but  as  an  incident  in  her  life,  which  destroys  her 
neither  physically  nor  mentally.  No  matter  how  often  the 
question  is  argued  or  what  phase  the  argument  assumes, 
it  always  resolves  itself  into  this :  If  woman  is  put  into  the 
world  solely  to  be  a  mother,  the  more  nearly  she  reaches 
physical  perfection  and  the  less  she  has  of  intellectual  cul 
tivation  the  more  nearly  she  approaches  the  ideal;  the  mo 
ment  you  admit  that  she  was  created  not  solely  for  mother 
hood  her  intellect  and  her  personal  freedom  are  as  im 
portant  as  her  physical  well-being.  In  a  word,  is  she  simply 
a  magnificent  animal?  What  decent  man  wants  to  regard 
woman  as  merely  a  magnificent  animal? 

Equality  will  not  destroy  woman's  capacity  for  child- 
bearing  nor  prevent  her  performing  her  part  as  a  mother; 
it  will,  however,  make  her  a  better  and  more  intelligent  wife 
and  mother.  She  will  lose  nothing  by  having  lost  the  sense 
of  inferiority;  she  will  have  gained  much  by  feeling  that 
she  has  it  in  herself  to  prove  her  equality — her  superiority, 
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even — if  she  has  the  power.  It  will  not  turn  the  world  topsy 
turvy.  It  will  not  make  man  the  weaker  sex.  It  will  place 
man  and  woman  on  a  level,  which  will  be  to  the  advantage  of 
society. 

One  is  always  reluctant  to  indulge  in  the  tu  quoque  be 
cause  it  suggests  too  much  the  gamin's  withering  rejoinder, 
at  a  safe  distance,  to  a  more  powerful  antagonist:  "  All 
those  things  you  say  I  is  you  am  double, "  but  the  temptation 
is  too  great  to  resist,  especially  as  the  anti-suffragist  does 
not  reason,  but  makes  dogmatic  statements,  mostly  ridicu 
lous.  "  Would  a  vote  have  doubled  the  strength  of  Char 
lotte  Corday's  slender  arm?"  asks  an  anti-suffragist,  as  if 
to  imply  the  last  word  has  been  said.  "•  Did  a  vote  increase 
the  strength  of  Ghiiteau's  pistol  finger?"  one  may  ask  with 
equal  fatuity,  as  if  one  could  prove  a  cause  from  a  single 
incident  or  determine  the  taste  of  a  loaf  of  bread  from  an 
unripened  ear  of  wheat!  "  Would  Jeanne  d'Arc  have  done 
more  for  her  country  if  she  had  been  a  voter?"  "  Would 
Grant  have  been  a  greater  general  if  he  had  been  a  fire- 
worshiper?"  If  the  writer  would  prove,  or  at  least  attempt 
to  prove,  that  Jeanne  d'Are  was  able  to  do  more  for  her 
country  because  she  was  not  a  voter — fantastic  as  the 
process  of  reasoning  might  be — the  argument  would  be  en 
titled  to  some  respect  instead  of  being  made  childish. 

A  well-known  writer  of  fiction  who  has  entered  the  lists 
to  do  battle  against  her  sisters  bases  her  objection  to  woman 
suffrage  on  physical  weakness.  "  A  dozen  ruffians,"  she 
says,  "  could  prevent  a  hundred  women  from  depositing  a 
single  ballot."  Unanswerable!  But  could  not  a  dozen  ruf 
fians  prevent  a  hundred  Charles  W.  Eliots  from  depositing 
their  ballots?  Have  not  two  or  three  ruffians  frequently 
prevented  dozens  of  decent  citizens  from  s*oing  to  the  polls? 
If  a  dozen  ruffians  can  nullify  the  votes  of  a  hundred  women 
or  a  hundred  men  of  genius,  a  dozen  ruffians  are  the  more 
potent  force  in  the  affairs  of  State.  Is  not  that  the  corollary 
of  our  champion's  proposition?  Again,  the  same  writer 
opposes  the  suffrage  to  women  because  "  no  women  can 
have  any  practical  knowledge  of  shipping  and  navigation, 
of  the  work  of  trainmen  on  railways,  of  mining,  or  of  many 
other  subjects  of  the  highest  importance.  Their  legislation, 
therefore,  would  not  probably  be  intelligent."  Despite  this 
sweeping  assertion,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  woman 
has  done  and  can  do  everything  that  man  has  done  or  is 
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doing.  Women  have  fought  with  desperate  ferocity  on  the 
field  of  battle;  they  have  ruled  kingdoms  and  made  laws; 
they  have  led  armies  and  navigated  ships;  they  have  en 
dured  the  rigors  of  arctic  winters  and  toiled  under  tropical 
skies ;  they  have  cured  the  sick  and  buried  the  dead ;  they 
have  painter! pictures  and  written  books;  they  have  enriched 
science  and  made  discoveries ;  they  have  even  worked  in 
mines.  Yet  man,  with  all  his  boasted  superiority  of  intel 
lect,  the  wisest  of  all  men,  the  wisdom  of  all  men  from  the 
time  of  Adam  if  concentrated  in  one  man,  is  powerless  to 
do  what  woman  does  as  a  matter  of  course.  No  man  can 
bear  a  child.  No  man  can  suckle  a  child.  Yet  man,  without 
"  any  practical  knowledge  "  of  child-bearing,  makes  laws 
for  child-bearing  women;  "  their  legislation,  therefore, 
would  not  probably  be  intelligent."  It  is  always  danger 
ous  for  a  disputant  to  attempt  to  prove  too  much.  The 
opponent  of  woman  suffrage  has  furnished  an  answerable 
reason  why  the  right  of  suffrage  should  be  granted — even 
if  the  right  of  women  to  participate  in  legislation  should 
be  limited  to  subjects  of  which  women  alone  can  have 
' '  practical  knowledge  ' '  and  man  can  have  none. 

There  is  another  supposed  reason  why  woman  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  inferior  of  man,  and  again  a  sweeping  gen 
eralization  is  employed  without  any  scientific  basis  on  which 
to  ground  it.  "A  woman  cannot  stand  physical  effort 
and  nervous  strain  as  a  man  can/'  which  is  an  attempt  to 
prove  too  much  with  too  little  material.  Some  women  can 
stand  more  physical  effort  and  nervous  strain  than  some 
men,  some  women  less,  but  that  is  of  minor  consequence. 
The  failure  of  one  woman  to  lift  twenty  pounds  which  one 
man  can  lift  with  little  effort  does  not  prove  the  mental, 
moral,  or  intellectual  inferiority  of  that  woman  as  com 
pared  with  that  man  or  make  her  any  the  less  valuable  as 
a  counselor  when  brains,  and  not  brawn,  are  the  qualities 
to  be  drawn  upon.  If  the  argument  is  sound — the  mag 
nification  of  the  physical — our  whole  system  of  education  is 
at  fault,  our  military  methods  are  ridiculous,  and  we  now 
know  why  the  Church  exerts  so  little  authority.  For  the 
learned  professor  of  Greek  cannot  endure  "  the  physical 
effort  and  nervous  strain  "  of  the  youngster  who  plays 
tackle  on  the  Varsity  football  team,  who  reinforces  his 
"  physical  effort  "  by  joy  rides  at  sixty  miles  an  hour  and 
playfully  punches  the  head  of  a  protesting  policeman:  the 
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recruit  called  up  from  the  plow  has  a  much  larger  stock  of 
"  physical  effort  "  than  the  tactician  of  sixty;  the  bishop 
must  yield  to  the  sexton  in  "  physical  effort."  Alice  and 
the  Mad  Hatter  never  conceived  anything  more  fantastic 
than  do  the  opponents  of  woman  suffrage  who  plant  them 
selves  on  the  physical. 

Again,  another  argument  is  used,  as  is  said  by  the  writer 
who  has  already  been  quoted :  i  '  Nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  women  go  into  work  with  a  fixed  intention  of  abandon 
ing  it  at  the  first  possible  moment.  A  woman  at  the  period 
of  her  greatest  energy  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  make  a 
contract  of  marriage,  which  vitiates  all  other  contracts; 
and  women  are  less  amenable  to  discipline  than  men." 

It  is  true  that  most  women  look  forward  to  marriage 
because  an  unmarried  woman  is  outside  of  her  sex.  Society 
has  stupidly  and  cruelly  made  spinsterhood  a  disgrace; 
the  "  old  maid  "  is  an  abnormality  that  society  feels 
licensed  to  treat  with  contempt  half  veiled  with  pity;  she 
has  violated  the  ordinance  of  both  God  and  man.  A  man  may 
remain  a  bachelor,  and  no  one  thinks  any  the  less  of  him. 
Economic  and  conventional  requirements  force  marriage  on 
woman. 

That  women  are  less  amenable  to  discipline  than  men  is 
the  consequence  of  man's  treatment  of  woman,  who  has 
from  the  dawn  of  creation  regarded  her  either  as  chattel, 
toy,  or  inferior  and  encouraged  her  to  believe  that  she  was 
subject  of  her  own  special  code  and  was  not  required  to 
submit  herself  to  discipline.  Told  that  she  was  created  so 
that  she  might  become  a  man's  wife,  exhorted  by  the  Church 
to  enter  into  matrimony,  put  by  legislation  in  a  class  by 
herself  so  long  as  she  remained  unmarried,  very  often 
lumped  by  the  law  with  idiots  and  children,  it  is  not  sur 
prising  that  her  sense  of  responsibility  was  weakened,  and 
with  it,  as  a  natural  result,  she  became  undisciplined.  Yet, 
despite  a  training  that  would  have  been  equally  injurious 
to  man,  women  have  proved  that  they  are  amenable  to 
discipline.  Women  in  factories  and  shops  obey  the  rules 
and  regulations  made  by  legislative  or  private  authority; 
on  the  s-reat  ocean  liners  one  notices  little  difference  be 
tween  the  discipline  of  the  stewardesses  and  that  of  the 
stewards,  and  when  both  have  been  subjected  to  the  high 
est  test,  an  accident,  or  a  panic,  the  women  as  a  class  have 
shown  the  effect  of  discipline  no  less  than  the  men.  The 
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perfect  discipline  displayed  by  youths  at  boarding-school 
or  young  men  at  college  no  woman,  of  course,  can  expect  to 
match.  There,  at  least,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  man  shines 
superior. 

One  might  go  on  indefinitely  answering  the  objections 
raised  by  the  opponents  of  woman's  enfranchisement. 
Political  differences,  we  are  told  by  one  champion  of  man, 
"between  brothers,  for  example,  who  vote  on  differing 
sides  do  not  promote  harmony.  How  much  more  inhar 
monious  must  be  the  political  differences  between  a  husband 
and  wife,  each  of  whom  has  a  vote  which  may  be  used  as  a 
weapon  against  the  other?"  Religion  unfortunately  has 
always  been  a  much  more  bitter  subject  of  controversy  than 
politics,  yet  many  estimable  husbands  and  wives  are  mem 
bers  of  different  churches,  and  they  continue  to  dwell  in 
harmony.  If  it  should  be  said  that  when  a  girl  marries 
she  will  naturally  be  of  her  husband's  political  faith,  but 
later  might  go  over  into  the  opposite  party,  the  same  thing 
can  be  said  about  religious  conversion.  Protestant  girls 
married  to  Protestant  husbands  have  become  Catholics  after 
marriage.  Sometimes  this  change  of  faith  leads  to  domestic 
differences,  at  other  times  it  results  in  the  husband's  con 
version  ;  and  it  would  be  the  same  in  politics.  The  marriage 
certificate  does  not  include  a  policy  of  insurance  against 
domestic  discord.  Men  and  women  must  take  their  chances, 
and  if  they  go  to  wreck  on  politics  the  probabilities  are  that, 
even  without  politics,  religion  or  bridge  or  Ibsen  would  have 
swamped  them. 

Battle  as  we  may  against  progress,  we  cannot  prevent 
it.  Delay  it  we  may,  but  in  the  end  progress  will  triumph. 
Progress  demands  that  woman  be  regarded,  not  as  man's 
toy  or  chattel  or  inferior  or  simply  the  female  of  the  race, 
but  as  his  equal  and  companion  in  the  largest  and  truest 
sense.  That  companionship  will  come  only  when  the  tradi 
tion  of  inferiority  is  broken  down  and  men  and  women  meet 
on  common  ground  despite  the  accident  of  sex. 

A.  MAUEICE  Low. 


INTIMATIONS    OF    IMMORTALITY 

BY  H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON 


ALL  teleological  arguments  in  the  case  of  believers  in  re 
vealed  religion,  of  what  creed  soever,  culminate  in  a  Great 
Kedress  or  Restitution.  That  is  to  say,  every  creed  assumes 
a  goal  to  which  the  Almighty  Power  is  working  and  which 
implies  definite  rewards  and  definite  penalties  proportionate 
to  the  services  or  delinquencies  of  mankind  on  earth.  Those 
who  do  not  accept  any  theory  of  revealed  religion  are  de 
barred  from  these  conclusions.  The  purposes  of  tlieir  God 
have  not  been  communicated  to  them,  or,  rather,  have  been 
communicated  only  through  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  and 
they  are  in  doubt  and  wonder  as  to  the  aim  and  end  of  the 
Universe.  The  propulsion  of  the  First  Cause,  God,  has  so 
far  resulted  in  a  condition  of  things  on  Earth  in  which 
creatures  live  out  their  brief  lives  amid  mingled  experiences 
of  happiness  and  suffering.  It  is  impossible  to  gauge  the 
respective  proportions  in  which  this  happiness  and  this  suf 
fering  are  exhibited;  but  it  is  probable  that  throughout 
creation  generally  the  former  very  much  outweighs  the 
latter.  Certainly  this  is  the  case  with  the  inferior  animals 
and  almost  certainly  in  the  case  of  man.  What,  however,  it 
is  possible  to  assert  is  that  there  remains  a  definite  and  a 
vast  amount  of  pain  and  suffering  which  in  the  case  at  least 
of  highly  specialized  creatures  can  meet  with  no  compensa 
tions  save  in  those  of  a  continued  personality  in  a  readjusted 
world. 

Let  it  be  put  squarely  and  plainly.  If  God  be  only  a 
Juggernaut  driving  to  His  appointed  end  over  countless 
screaming  victims,  then,  if  the  end  be  other  than  compensa 
tory,  Tennyson's  infuriate  words  were  too  mild  to  sum 
Him  up — 
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et  No   more !      A   monster   then,   a   dream, 
A  discord ;  dragons  of  the  prime 
That  tear  each  other  in  their  slime, 
Were  mellow  music  matched  with  him  " — 

and  that  terrible  indictment  in  "  Atalanta  in  Caledon,"  of 
"  the  supreme  evil — God,"  would  be  justified. 

The  conception  is  so  appalling  that  very  strong  positive 
evidence  would  be  required  to  confirm  belief  in  it.  Negative 
evidence  would  and  should  be  insufficient  to  justify  such  a 
conclusion.  Absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  is,  should 
not  and  couIcT  not  be  accepted  as  proof  of  the  proposition. 
Indeed,  the  shocked  imagination,  rising  on  wings  of  faith 
and  emotion,  might  claim,  and  has  claimed,  the  refusal  of 
mankind  to  accept  the  theory  as  evidence  of  its  falseness, 
There  is,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  a  ground  of  logic  in  this 
claim,  a  small  and  uncertain  footing  and  no  more,  but  still 
a  footing.  Meanwhile  it  is  an  obvious  duty  before  resigning 
the  mind  to  a  belief  in  Juggernaut  to  cast  about  for  any 
evidences  against  this  view  of  the  Supreme  Power  and  to 
examine  them  and  to  find  any  grains  of  persuasion  or  hope 
or  promise  in  them. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  admittedly  is  in  the  question  of 
the  survival  of  human  personality  after  death.  The  vital 
interest  of  this  inquiry  centers  in  immortality.  It  is  prob 
ably  not  necessary  to  demonstrate  this  point,  as  it  will  be 
generally  conceded.  The  future  happiness  of  the  human 
being  is  conceived  as  compensatory  for  the  ills  endured  in 
this  life.  Yet  idealists,  mystics,  have  been  known  to  demur, 
and  notably  is  this  exhibited  in  a  recent  essay  on  Death  by 
M.  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  The  essay  is  one  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  sympathy,  but  the  point  of  view  is  too  occult 
and  visionary  to  appeal  to  the  common  human  mind  and 
common  human  emotions.  It  is  that  of  a  poet  transcending 
ordinary  desires  and  feelings  rather  than  of  a  philosopher 
utilizing  and  recognizing  these.  M.  Maeterlinck's  exegesis 
of  Death  would  seem  to  follow  Epicurean  lines,  and  more 
particularly  the  teaching  of  that  wonderful  man  Lucretius. 
The  aim  of  Lucretius  was  to  destroy  man's  fear  of  death  by 
a  resignation.  There  is  no  terror  after  death,  says  he  in 
effect;  death  is  the  end.  Therefore,  why  fear  Death?  I 
am  afraid  poor  human  emotions  will  continue  to  shrink  from 
the  approach  of  that  dread  shadow  "  feared  of  man  "  until 
the  end  of  time,  despite  the  persuasions  and  encourage- 
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ments  of  philosophers.  An  evidence  of  continued  existence, 
even  an  existence  with  chances  of  happiness  unsecured  but 
proffered,  would  no  doubt  rid  the  human  race  of  its  horror 
of  death,  but  certainly  no  conviction  of  final  extinction  would 
reassure  it,  nor  any  pantheistic  conclusions  such  as  M. 
Maeterlinck  seems  to  foster. 

44  It  seems,  therefore/'  he  writes,  "  that  a  survival  with 
our  present  consciousness  is  as  impossible  and  as  incompre 
hensible  as  total  annihilation. ' ' 

Yet  so  far  as  we  can  understand,  and  if  there  is  any  mean 
ing  in  words  or  realities  in  ideas,  human  consciousness  is 
essential  to  a  survival  which  shall  be  in  any  sense  a  res 
titution.  Maeterlinck's  mysticism  lifts  him  into  a.  very 
beautiful  ecstasy  of  vision  in  which  he  can  see  for  us  an 
exquisite  existence  as  infinitesimal  fragments  of  an  inspired 
universe.  That  surely  is  too  vague,  too  nebulous  an  out 
look.  We  must,  to  reassure  ourselves,  rest  upon  enduring 
personality,  a  personality  subject  of  course  to  the  conditions 
and  modifications  of  the  catastrophic  change  which  death 
marks.  "  It  is  childish  to  talk  of  happiness  and  unhap- 
piness  where  infinity  is  in  question."  Alas!  what  comfort 
or  consolation  will  that  reflection  bring  to  sad  hearts  I  Per 
haps,  thinks  Maeterlinck: 

"A  few  papillae  more  or  less  to  our  skin  turn  the  temperature,  the 
silence,  and  the  darkness  of  space  into  a  delicious  spring-time,  an  un- 
equaled  music,  a  divine  light.  .  .  .  Each  world  dissolving,  extinguished, 
crumbling,  burnt,  or  colliding  with  another  world  and  pulverized,  means 
the  commencement  of  a  magnificent  experiment,  the  dawn  of  a  marvelous 
hope,  and  perhaps  an  unexpected  happiness  drawn  direct  from  the  in 
exhaustible  unknown." 

This  is  wonderful  detachment,  wonderful  faith.  There  is 
something  inspiring  in  the  height  of  that  thought.  It  has 
vision.  It  seems  to  stand  aloof  and  see  the  whole  universe 
in  flux  and  flow  below  it,  dissolving  into  fresh  forms  of 
happiness  and  perfection.  It  is  magnificent  intoxication. 

But  it  is  illusory.  Consciousness  comprises  and  necessi 
tates  memory.  So  far  as  words  or  ideas  have  any  signifi 
cance,  the  defalcation  of  memory  destroys  consciousness.  An 
animal  without  memory  is  only  conscious  of  the  point  of 
time  which  is  the  present,  and  its  consciousness  is  there 
fore  as  immeasurable  as  a  geometrical  point.  To  admit 
a  break  in  consciousness  is  to  sell  the  pass  of  immortality, 
if  I  may  put  it  that  way.  The  perishing  of  these  mortal 
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relations,  connections,  and  impressions  which  constitute  and 
are  our  life  and  being  would  mean  the  destruction  or  passing 
of  the  entity.  Its  physical  components  might  remain  to  re 
ceive  other  contents,  to  be  informed  to  fresh  issues,  but 
what  was  the  individual  would  have  died  for  good  and  all. 
To  believe  otherwise  would  be  to  subscribe  to  a  vain  and 
hollow  faith.  As  well  accept  the  pantheistic  conclusion 
cheerfully,  that  one  is  an  atom  in  the  flood  of  spirit  per 
vading  the  universe,  dispossessed  as  well  as  disembodied. 
As  well  credit  those  thin  shades  that  peopled  the  under 
world  of  the  ancients.  Nay,  better  thus;  for  at  least  these 
kept  touch  with  what  they  had  been,  and  were  organic  sur 
vivals  of  what  they  used  to  be.  Maeterlinck's  pantheism  is 
a  beautiful,  vain,  mystical  illusion,  unsatisfying  to  the 
spiritual  demands  of  plain  human  nature. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  then,  is  an  acquies 
cence  in  the  underlying  purport  of  that  claim  of  the  poet, 

"Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
Eternal   soul   from   all   beside.  .  .  ." 

If  it  do  not,  immortality  will  have  no  value  for  us ;  we  shall 
be  others,  not  ourselves,  and  others  are  born  and  die  every 
moment  around  us.  What  need  have  we,  then,  to  postulate 
a  future  world  for  ourselves? 

Before  making  inquiry  as  to  what  evidence  there  may 
be  for  the  survival  of  human  personality  it  is  necessary  to 
touch  on  a  metaphysical  point.  We  must  admit  the  trust 
worthiness  of  the  human  machine  so  far  as  it  goes.  Spinoza 
argued  that  conditions  in  the  spiritual  world  could  not  be 
denials  or  reversals  of  conditions  here — that  is  to  say,  that 
so  far  as  it  noes  the  human  brain  is  to  be  depended  on. 
The  other  life,  if  any,  will  not  render  this  nugatory;  it  will 
offer  an  extension,  not  a  reversal.  This  at  least  must  be 
predicated  as  regards  the  basal  principle.  Details  are  an 
other  matter.  If  Herbert  Spencer  was  right  in  his  ultimate 
definition  of  life,  we  must  claim  that  that  Great  Generaliza 
tion  at  least  will  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  experiences 
and  revelations  of  a  larger,  freer,  and  unseen  world.  If  we 
may  not  claim  this  as  a  preliminary,  it  is  of  no  use  going 
on  to  discuss  the  problem;  we  may  as  well  surrender  it  at 
once  and  forthwith  turn  our  attention  to  such  pleasures 
and  amusements  as  may  serve  to  variegate  life  and  distract 
attention  from  its  tragedy.  For  it  would  be  obvious  on  that 
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ruling  that  any  investigation  of  the  universe's  problem  was 
hopeless,  foredoomed  to  failure,  and  about  as  serviceable  as 
making  mud  pies. 

The  arguments  directed  against  immortality  and  survival 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
bluntly  stated  by  some  thinkers  that  human  survival  is 
impracticable  because  of  certain  evidences  in  Nature.  This 
view  claims  positive  evidence  in  its  favor.  The  other  is 
merely  negative,  demanding  evidence  for  the  survival  and 
finding  none.  It  is  better  to  take  the  former  argument  first. 
In  reality  it  need  detain  us  not  at  all.  If  I  conceive  an  un 
limited  Power  as  responsible  for  the  Universe,  to  set  bounds 
to  the  possibilities  of  its  workings  would  be  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  the  human  mind 
to  realize  what  is  connoted  by  an  unlimited  Power,  but  if 
we  even  assume  that  the  Source  of  all  things  is  limited,  which 
is  equally  inconceivable  to  us,  it  is  yet  manifest  that  such  a 
limited  power  as  has  developed  and  maintains  the  visible 
universe  cannot  be  pronounced  by  the  much  inferior  and 
more  finite  mind  of  man  as  incompetent  to  achieve  either 
this  work  or  that. 

It  will  serve  no  purpose  here,  therefore,  to  enumerate 
the  positive  difficulties  raised  against  the  belief  in  im 
mortality.  I  will  only  indicate  one  or  two.  There  is,  for 
example,  the  question  of  the  lower  animals.  There  is  in 
addition  a  further  problem  of  plant  life.  If  survival  is  to 
be  admitted  of  mankind,  it  is  asked,  can  it  be  denied  to  the 
lower  animals,  even  to  plants?  If  so,  where  and  why  is  the 
distinction  made  ?  And  again,  at  what  moment  in  the  growth 
of  the  embryo  into  man  is  that  property — soul  or  spirit — 
invested  in  it  which  insures  survival?  All  these  problems 
are  sufficiently  formidable  and  harassing  to  throw  unbiased 
inquirers  into  confusion.  Yet  they  are  not  insurmountable 
even  for  minds  inconceivably  below  the  Euling  Mind  of  the 
Universe.  Is  it  beyond  hope  that  a  commission  of,  say, 
scientific  philosophers  could  devise  a  scheme  of  Restitution 
which  would  include  and  account  for  all  these  difficulties? 
I  would  offer  them  the  empyrean  peopled  with  innumerable 
worlds,  and  invite  them  to  sit  together  to  construct  a  design 
which  should  harmonize  and  reconcile  all  seeming  incon 
sistencies,  and  arrange  a  goal  of  permanent  and  satisfactory 
happiness  for  all  things.  This  possibly  might  be  found  in 
a  continued  existence  commensurate  with  consciousness. 
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That  is,  however,  by  the  way.  My  point  is  that  if  this 
achievement  is  within  the  reach  of  human  minds  (as  I  be 
lieve  it  to  be),  a  fortiori  it  must  be  within  the  competency  of 
the  First  Cause  which  is  just  so  much  greater  than  human 
ininds  as  the  whole  is  than  the  infinitesimal  part. 

No;  criticism  on  this  positive  side  is  negligible.  The 
strength  of  the  sceptic  lies  in  his  entrenchments  behind 
facts.  He  demands  proofs  and  keeps  an  open  mind.  If 
there  be  no  evidence  of  any  kind  to  offer  him  he  closes  the 
register  and  dismisses  the  subject.  This  is  the  attitude  of 
the  most  scientific  minds  and  is  the  only  attitude  which 
matters.  "  Granted  that  survival  is  not  an  impossibility,  we 
will  credit  it  on  evidence."  The  old  saying  is  as  apposite 
to-day  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Job.  "  Canst  thou  by  search 
ing  find  out  God!."  While  only  the  fool  has  said  in  his 
heart.  "  There  is  no  God,"  the  wise  man  demands  the  wit 
nesses.  An  examination  into  the  phenomena  of  the  universe 
may  provide  us  with  some  sense  of  the  Power  behind  all  and 
thus  enable  us  to  judge  if  a  survival  is  likely.  Direct  evi 
dence  can  only  be  obtained  on  the  same  terms  as  we  obtain 
direct  evidence  in  our  own  mundane  affairs.  The  appear 
ance  of  spirits,  communications  with  the  dead,  and  mani 
festations  of  a  kindred  sort  would  be  direct  evidence.  If 
these  can  be  established  it  is  certain  that  we  have  proof  of 
survival.  The  late  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  after  a  lifetime  of  in 
quiry,  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  endurance  of  human  person 
ality.  The  evidence  convinced  him,  who  had  begun  as  a 
skeptic;  and  similar  evidence  has  been  instrumental  in  con 
vincing  others.  This  evidence,  of  which  a  great  body  exists 
in  the  records  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  alone, 
seems  to  have  been  strangely  neglected  both  by  religious 
people  and  professors  of  the  orthodox  sciences.  It  deserves 
and  should  exact  the  most  careful  scrutiny  and  considera 
tion.  I  hope  in  a  future  article  to  deal  with  this  evidence, 
but  this  paper  is  designed  with  a  priori  arguments. 

Postponing,  then,  meanwhile  a  consideration  of  the  phe 
nomena  which  would  be  direct  evidence  of  survival,  we  have 
to  ask  ourselves  where  we  stand.  We  may  start,  at  any 
rate,  with  a  premise  that  is  incapable  of  dispute,  which 
is  this:  the  existence  of  a  Driving  Force  behind  the 
Universe.  To  deny  this  is  equivalent  to  the  negation 
of  all  things,  to  throw  thought,  phenomena,  senses,  and 
the  total  human  equipment  into  chaos,  to  abdicate  from 
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reason  and   even  from  life   itself.      But  there  is   no  need 
to   fear   that  we   are   not  treading  here   on   firm   ground. 
This  Driving  Force  is  the  origin  of  the  Universe,  and  I 
have   already  called  it  and   will  continue  to   call  it  God, 
in  which  word  ages  have  summed  up  the  mysterious  and 
incalculable  Power.    Herbert  Spencer  has  pointed  out  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  creatures  of  this  Power  to  reach  full 
knowledge  or  cognizance  of  it,  that  the  Absolute  must  for 
ever   be   beyond    the    comprehension    of   the    Conditioned. 
While  this  must  be  conceded,  it  is  also  true  that  the  Con 
ditioned  or  Eelative  is  in  a  position  to  comprehend  a  part 
of  the  Absolute.     Translated  into  more  familiar  terms,  if 
we  cannot  by  searching  find  out  "  the  Almighty  to  perfec 
tion,  "  we  can  at  least  get  some  sense  of  Him.     So  far  as 
our  equipment  goes  we  are  in  a  case  to  comprehend  just 
that  amount  about  Him,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  we 
have  postulated  the  trustworthiness  of  the  instrument  with 
which  we  work.    What  we  can  draw  through  five  senses,  and 
afterward  convert  in  the  alembic  of  our  minds,  working 
logically  and  faithfully,  is  the  maximum  of  what  we  can 
know  about  God.     There  are,  then,  some  avenues  of  com 
munication  open,  which  should  serve  to  hearten  those  who 
are  unable  to  accept  the  tenets  of  any  revealed  religion.    In 
the  provinces  of  astronomical  and  physical  sciences  it  is  pos 
sible  by  means  of  the  spectrum  to  determine  some  of  the 
elements  resident  in  the  stellar  and  planetary  worlds.    These 
register  themselves  automatically  and  by  that  means  some 
thing  of  the  constitution  of  the  various  worlds  can  be  known. 
In  somewhat  the  same  way  we  can  claim  that  we  have  regis 
tered  on   a  spectrum  certain  properties   of  the  Almighty 
Power.    Few  may  be  the  bands  and  scattered,  but  they  are 
there.    What  are  they!    Is  it  possible,  for  instance,  to  claim 
that  "  God  is  Love  "  or  with  Browning  "  All's  Love,  yet 
all's  Law  "?    At  first  sight  it  would  seem  as  if  the  reply 
must  be  in  the  direct  negative.    The  emotions  of  man  seem 
to  be  entirely  dependent  on  and  issuant  from  his  bodily  in 
strument.    That  he  loves,  is  jealous,  shows  pride,  displays 
vanity,  or  exhibits  any  of  the  thousand  sentiments  common 
to  humanity  appears  due  to  his  incorporation,  to  his  physical 
structure,  to  the  conditioned  source  and  process  of  his  being. 
If  we  may  claim  for  God  loving-kindness  because  human 
creatures  also  have  it,  but  a  loving-kindness,  therefore,  im 
measurably  greater,  we  may  be  properly  confronted  with  an 
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assertion  that  since  we  have  also  instincts  of  cruelty  and  base 
passions  God  must  be  the  exemplar  of  these  as  well.  Yet  it 
would  be  unwise  to  make  this  dreary  assumption;  for  it 
takes  no  account  of  a  point  of  great,  of  significant,  impor 
tance.  In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  human  race  there 
emerges  clearly  above  all  else  the  continuity,  irregular 
continuity  it  must  be  admitted,  but  still  the  continuity,  of  a 
progressive  movement  from  barbarous  passions  and  tastes 
and  acts  toward  a  greater  refinement  of  feelings  and  man 
ners  and  a  clarified  loving-kindness.  So  far  as  history  in 
the  past  is  any  guide  in  inferences,  we  are  entitled  to  assume 
the  progress  at  an  increasing  rate  of  humanity  toward  an 
ideal  of  universal  and  perfected  benevolence.  I  take  it  that 
this  is  the  real  reading  of  history. 

If  this  be  so  it  is  fairer  to  judge  of  God  by  the  ideals  at 
which  we  can  see  He  is  aiming.  Thus  it  would  not  be  just 
to  conceive  of  the  Almighty  as  approbatory  of  the  passions 
and  barbarities  from  which  the  human  race  is  gradually 
emancipating  itself,  always  by  the  furtherance  of  His  primal 
impulsion.  Rather,  logic  would  force  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  aim  of  God  was  represented  by  the  better  conditions 
to  which  we  are  advancing  through  His  means.  In  short, 
we  should  thus  have  a  justification  for  the  faith  that  God 
connotes  some  perfected  form  of  the  elementary  love  which 
does  duty  among  us  and  which  is  in  course  of  refinement 
and  purification  among  us  generation  by  generation.  That 
ultimate  stage  of  love  (language  is  necessarily  inadequate) 
might  well  be  something  beside  which  the  highest  form  of 
love,  as  we  know  it,  would  be  but  an  obliterated  shadow. 
Here  surely  is  some  refuge  for  our  fears,  some  haven  for 
our  hopes.  Here,  then,  is  a  band  in  the  spectrum  of  God,  a 
shining  golden  band  of  which  we  can  make  reasonably  sure. 

It  is  possible  that  God  is  characterized  by  a  love  which 
11  passeth  all  understanding  r>  and  that  the  fragmentary 
manifestations  of  it  to  which  we  ourselves  move  are  but 
broken  lights  in  contrast  with  a  perfect  orb.  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy,  in  a  sad  poem,  has  claimed  that  God  has  created 
a  being  with  loftier  moral  views  than  Himself. 

"  Strange  that  ephemeral   creatures   who 

By  my  own  ordering  are, 
Should  see  tho  shortness  of  my  view, 
Use  ethic  tests  I  never  knew, 
Or  made  provision  for!" 
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This  is  mere  desperate  bitterness,  man  with  his  back  against 
the  wall.  Its  sense  is  unthinkable.  I  prefer  to  answer  it 
with  the  voice  of  another  poet,  Browning,  who  wrote — 

"Do  I  find  love  so  full  in  my  nature,  God's  ultimate  gift, 
That  I  dou-bt  his  own  love  can  compete  with  it?     Here  the  parts  shift? 
Here  the  creature  surpass  the  creator,  the  end  what  began?" 

The  ethic  tests  we  use  on  earth  are  limited  to  our  cir 
cumstances  and  improve  with  our  improving  knowledge. 
It  is  an  enormous  satisfaction  and  it  is  of  great  significance 
that  they  are  firmly  and  gradually  and  solidly  developing 
in  one  single  direction,  for  it  seems  a  natural  and  obvious 
inference  that  the  ultimate  result  will  be  in  accordance  with 
the  "  ethic  tests  "  of  the  Supreme  Power.  We  are  justified 
surely  in  assuming  the  existence  and  height  of  those  from 
the  contemplation  of  our  own  steady  forward  march.  The 
vast  incomprehensibility  of  the  Power  must  be  borne  in  mind 
at  any  stage  of  reflection.  The  infinite  difference  between 
man  and  God  should  render  us  willing  to  conceive  God  able 
to  accomplish  all  things. 

Outside  the  compass  of  our  few  senses  there  is,  according 
to  orthodox  science,  an  infinite  darkness  and  an  infinite 
silence,  yet  this  is  filled  with  infinite  possibilities.  Let  me 
take  one  slight  instance  by  way  of  throwing  this  sug 
gestion  into  the  concrete.  We  obtain  a  greater  degree  of 
pleasure  from  rare  satisfactions:  to  appreciate  light 
properly  it  is  necessary  to  have  experienced  darkness. 
One  day  of  bright  happiness  stands  out  effectively 
in  a  month  or  year  of  gloom.  General,  current,  and 
continuous  happiness  palls  and  reduces  life  to  a  uniform 
flatness.  The  emotional  values  of  things  are  thus  not 
face  values,  intrinsic  values,  but  values  dependent  on  other 
influences  and  comparisons  and  contrasts.  They  may  be 
compared  to  "  polarized  "  values,  since  they  are  imparted 
by  external  circumstances.  Of  a  thousand  suggestions  this 
is  one.  Can  human  consciousness  in  other  conditions  be 
satisfied  by  other  influences  than  those  which  come  to  it  in 
this  life?  The  values  that  our  human  experiences  attach  to 
things  may,  and  no  doubt  would,  undergo  a  tremendous  ex 
tension  and  readjustment  in  the  case  of  surviving  conscious 
ness.  How  can  man  say  this  or  that  is  impracticable  when 
he  cannot  even  conceive  of  infinity  or  space  or  time?  The 
rules  which  govern  our  visible  Worlds  are  amazing:  how 
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much  more  amazing  may  be  the  rules  which  govern  the  in 
visible  worlds  of  God! 

All  our  knowledge  we  must  inevitably  draw  from  Nature 
and  the  facts  of  Nature.  If  she  lends  evil  dreams,  she  also 
lends  more  inspiring  hopes.  There  is  on  earth  a  notable 
and  unbridged  chasm  between  organic  and  inorganic  life. 
It  has  been  claimed  by  certain  scientific  investigators  for  a 
generation  or  more  that  the  division  is  not  real  and  that 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  for  us  to  discover  the  connecting 
links.  The  latest  theory  in  this  direction  was  put  forward 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  radium.  The  point,  how 
ever,  is  this,  that  as  yet  no  connection  whatsoever  has  been 
made  between  the  organic  and  the  inorganic — the  abyss  has 
never  been  bridged.  No  passage  between  the  two  has  been 
found  practicable  by  any  scientific  man.  The  distinction 
rests  as  one  elementary  and  so  far  final.  Between  the 
organic  and  the  inorganic  there  is  a  break.  There  is  no 
continuity.  So  far  as  we  can  see  each  involved  a  separate 
act  of  creation.  Either  there  has  been  since  the  launching 
of  the  original  cosmic  impulse  a  new  interposition  to  create 
fresh  conditions,  or  the  original  impulse  has  been  uninter 
rupted  and  fulfilled  its  course  by  the  development  of  organic 
life  on  the  top  of  and  through  inorganic.  As  I  say,  we  have 
no  evidence  of  the  latter  alternative,  though  science  antici 
pates  evidence  in  time  to  come.  So,  taking  the  former 
alternative,  we  are  forced  into  an  unescapable  belief  that 
God  has  intervened  in  the  affairs  of  earth  at  a  comparatively 
late  stage  in  the  history  of  the  planet.  There  is  no  evidence 
here  of  immortality,  I  grant  you;  but  the  direct  intervention 
of  the  First  Cause  within  secular  periods  is  an  inspiring 
thought,  indicating  infinite  possibilities  of  happenings  and 
bringing  us  almost,  as  it  were,  into  direct  personal  touch 
with  the  Almighty. 

Science,  however,  is  confident  of  finding  the  connection 
between  organic  life  and  inorganic.  Well,  if  it  does,  there 
is  even  more  reason  for  hope  and  faith.  Between  the 
organic  and  the  inorganic  is  a  great  disparity,  yet  we  shall 
be  assured  in  the  event  of  the  expected  discovery  that  the 
one  has  developed  from  the  other.  Let  us  move  a  little  on 
and  adapt  this  thought  to  man.  Between  man,  with  all  his 
accomplishment,  with  his  remarkable  powers,  his  tre 
mendous  promise,  and  the  lower  animals  is  also  a  great 
disparity;  yet  we  are  assured  and  know  that  man  was  de- 
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velopecl  from  lower  animal  types.  Is  there  not  as  great  a 
difference  between  man  and  the  lower  animals  as  between 
organic  and  inorganic  life?  And  if  so,  what  makes  the 
distinction  I  It  would  seem  that  the  answer  is  conscious 
ness.  The  difference  between  organic  and  inorganic  (which 
are  connected  according  to  the  theory  I  am  considering) 
resides  in  the  potency  of  protoplasm.  That  between  man 
and  other  animals  is  consciousness.  It  is  arguable  that 
consciousness  was  as  great  and  epoch-making  a  change  or 
transition  as  was  the  protoplasmic  mobility  which  orig 
inated  life.  Personality  or  consciousness  is  the  exclusive 
possession  of  man.  There  is  a  deep  significance  in  this  fact. 
Man  may  be  another  stage  in  the  design  of  God  upon  a 
plane  as  superior  to  other  organic  life  as  that  is  to  in 
organic. 

>  This  brings  us  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  man's 
position  in  the  universe  and  its  bearings  on  the  riddle  we 
are  trying  to  solve. 

There  was  an  able  excursus  some  time  back  in  the  pages 
of  a  magazine  over  a  well-known  name  which,  among  other 
reasonings,  found  in  the  prime  position  of  man  in  the  uni 
verse  an  argument  in  favor  of  his  survival.  The  anthro- 
pocentric  theory  would  be  a  comforting  one  if  it  were  cred 
ible.  We  are  certainly  authorized  by  facts  to  assume  an 
anthropocentric  theory  of  the  world,  since  man  is  the  domi 
nant  feature  of  earth,  but  we  are  not  entitled  to  assume 
the  anthropocentric  theory  of  the  universe.  Dr.  Hanna 
Thompson  roundly  declares  that  "  not  one  of  our  sun's 
planets,  except  the  earth,  is  the  abode  of  anything  living." 
Venus  and  Mercury  each  turn  a  permanent  face  to  the  sun 
and  hence  are  uninhabitable ;  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and 
Neptune  are  in  too  primal  a  state  of  fluidity  and  gaseousness 
to  support  life;  and  Mars — well,  when  he  comes  to  Mars,  Dr. 
Thompson  merely  turns  on  astronomers  and  protests  that 
they  know  nothing  of  life  and  are  trenching  on  the  province 
of  the  biologist. 

This,  of  course,  is  no  refutation  of  the  favorite  modern 
theory  that  Mars  is  peopled.  As  regards  this  question  of 
life  on  the  planets,  it  is,  I  think,  permissible  to  make  a  pre 
liminary  observation  with  a  degree  of  certitude.  It  is  mani 
fest  that  the  solar  system  is  more  or  less  homogeneous;  that 
is  to  say,  that  its  component  sun  and  planets  are  constituted 
of  the  same  materials,  probably  out  of  the  same  original  and 
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primary  nebula.  This  is  one  of  the  secrets  which  the  spec 
trum  has  given  up  to  us. 

But  an  extension  of  this  observation  is  possible.  The 
spectrum  also  discloses  the  curious  fact  that  the  visible 
universe  at  any  rate  is  homogeneous,  since  it  is  composed 
of  identic  elements  with  the  solar  system.  In  other  words, 
the  visible  universe  has  been  created  with  an  economy  of 
material  which  keeps  it  within  the  range  of  human  specula 
tion  and  human  intelligence.  There  is  something  oddly 
thrilling  in  the  realization  of  this  homogeneity  of  stellar 
matter.  We  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  universe,  almost 
understanding  what  that  part  is,  and  not  so  terribly  dif 
ferent  and  alien  from  even  the  remotest  and  greatest  parts. 
To  limit  ourselves  for  the  moment  to  the  solar  system,  one 
obvious  inference  from  this  identity  of  origin  is  that  in  the 
other  planets  of  the  system  the  processes  of  evolution  are 
likely  to  be  similar  to  those  in  practice  on  earth.  That  is 
to  say,  forms  of  life  would  be  developed  on  more  or  less  the 
same  lines,  and,  failing  any  special  interposition,  the  his 
tory  of  the  various  planets  would  be  that  of  the  earth. 
Local  modifications,  due  to  particular  causes,  would  be  in 
evitable,  but  the  earth  was  once  in  the  state  of  Jupiter  and 
Mars  was  once  in  the  state  of  the  earth.  Consequently  it 
is  at  least  practicable  that  life  existed,  if  it  does  not  now 
exist,  on  Mars.  Whether  it  is  practicable  that  life  should 
come  to  exist  on  the  outlying  planets,  in  view  of  the  de 
creasing  heat  of  the  sun,  is  a  question  for  astronomers  and 
physicists.  Whatever  truth,  therefore,  there  may  be  in  the 
anthropocentric  theory  of  the  solar  system,  it  is  clear  that 
it  is  impossible  to  claim  anthropocentricism  of  the  visible 
universe.  The  cosmos  includes  countless  systems  of  stars 
and,  no  doubt,  their  attendant  planets.  There  is  thus  room 
here  for  countless  worlds  each  with  its  own  forms  of  life. 

Interest  in  these  considerations  confines  itself  to  the  im 
portant  point  that,  owing  to  the  observable  homogeneity  of 
the  cosmos  unfolded  before  our  eyes,  there  is  little  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  course  of  evolution  in  other  systems  has 
been  materially  different  from  that  in  our  own  solar  system. 
Thus  man  at  the  culminating  point  of  his  evolution  (which 
is  not  yet)  might  easily  represent  the  highest  development 
of  any  creature  in  the  universe  as  visibly  constituted.  This 
conclusion  also  seems  to  bring  us  into  closer  touch  with  God 
and  His  final  purposes. 
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It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  suggest  in  a  paper  of 
this  length  some  probable  sources  of  indirect  evidences. 
1  will  add  one  more.  Professor  McDonald  has  recently  made 
a  comparison  of  the  "  psychic  force  "  of  the  universe  to 
the  electricity  which  pervades  ether  and  under  favoring 
conditions  actuates  wireless  telegraphy.  As  the  one  is  con 
sciously  gathered  up  for  embodiment  as  a  new  force  on 
earth,  so,  he  thinks  possible,  the  immanent  Force  or  Power 
of  the  Universe  of  its  own  volition  inspires  life  in  things. 
The  parallel  may  be  illusory,  but  it  is  attractive  and  is  well 
worth  discussing. 

There  remains  for  some  comment  the  question  of  Free 
Will,  which  is  orthodoxly  represented  as  necessary  to  any 
satisfactory  theory  of  creation.  This  is  not  so,  however. 
Free  Will  and  Determinism  are  questions  which  follow  the 
issue,  yet  one  may  say  that  to  believe  in  Free  Will  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  God  had  chosen  a  roundabout 
method  for  achieving  a  perfect  creature  which  He  could 
have  accomplished  at  one  stroke  and  without  infinite  pain. 
To  discredit  Free  Will  is  perhaps  to  recognize  that  the  so 
lution  is  hopelessly  beyond  our  powers  and  that  the  scheme 
is  infinitely  bigger,  and  perhaps  even  more  benevolent  than 
we  can  conceive. 

But,  after  all,  the  best  hope  for  the  theory  of  human 
survival  lies  in  the  fact  of  consciousness  or  personality. 
Consciousness  marks  the  accession  of  a  new  property  in 
creatures  and  human  consciousness  may  be  considered  the 
measure  of  the  status  of  manhood.  Immortality  might  be 
denied  to  unconscious  life  without  the  same  wrong  or  injury 
which  its  refusal  would  inflict  on  conscious  life. 

What,  then,  has  this  sifting  achieved  for  us?  Nothing 
much,  yet  something.  What  I  seem  to  myself  to  have  proved 
in  the  foregoing  arguments  is  this : 

1.  That  a  priori,  in  the  way  of  indirect  evidence,  knowl 
edge  of  the  First  Cause  and  any  of  its  workings  is  only  cog 
nizable  through  the  few  senses  which  are  the  sole  avenues 
of  knowledge  and  must  conform  to  the  limitations  of  these. 

2.  That  even  under  these  constricted  conditions  we  are 
enabled  to  deduce  that  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  im 
possibility  of  survival;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  certain 
signs  point  favorably  toward  it,  among  these  (a)  the  prob 
ability  that  the  ethical  standard  which  is  in  process  of  de 
velopment  here  adumbrates  a  Divine  standard  of  infinite 
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perfection,  which  will  not  contradict  the  demands  or  claims 
of  our  highest  morality:  (b)  the  signal  fact  of  human  con 
sciousness  in  contrast  with  the  absence  of  consciousness  in 
lower  organisms,  which  are  thus  differentiated  in  kind;  (c) 
the  chance,  which  is  even  a  probability,  that  man  at  his 
highest  development  will  represent  the  highest  achievement 
in  the  visible  cosmos. 

Thus  far  it  is  possible  to  go  on  a  priori  grounds  and  no 
farther.  And  for  many  earnest  people  the  investigation 
seems  to  close  here.  It  is  probable  that  others  envy  at  once 
those  who  are  willing  to  accept  less  than  the  Immortality 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  these  pages,  and  those  who 
have  free  and  unfettered  faith  in  it.  But  one  must  take  up 
one's  faith  boldly,  such  as  it  is,  even  if  it  be  only  that  which 
Tennyson  phrases  as  faintly  trusting  the  larger  hope.  It  is 
possible  even  from  a  priori  considerations  to  believe  in  that 
"  far-off  divine  event  to  which  the  whole  creation  moves," 
and  considerations  such  as  I  have  set  forth  above  confirm 
that  belief.  They  may  seem  cold  and  comfortless  consid 
erations,  but  they  have  the  merit  of  taking  nothing  for 
granted.  The  deep  silence  of  Space  seems  to  make  no  answer 
at  first  to  man's  questioning,  yet  underneath,  if  one  listens 
intensely,  there  are  sounds  audible,  sounds  of  jubilation, 
sounds  of  pain  and  of  suffering ;  and  underneath,  still  deeper 
and  still  fainter  but  still  audible,  are  the  sounds  of  Hope, 
even  if  it  be  only  that  Hope  with  bandaged  eyes  and  muted 
strings  whom  the  great  imaginative  painter  depicted  adrift 
in  cosmic  space,  listening  for  the  secret  of  the  Universe. 
Our  eyes  are  not  so  wholly  bandaged  but  that  we  can  see 
light;  nor  are  our  ears  so  deaf  that  we  cannot  catch  the 
music  of  the  spheres — even  those  of  us  (of  whom  I  am  no 
longer  one)  who  are  unconvinced  of  Immortality  by  the  di 
rect  evidence  which  the  labors  of  devoted  investigators  have 
gathered  for  us  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON. 


THE   THREE   FALSE   WOMEN    OF 
LLANLAR 


BY  HERMANN   1IAGEDOEN 


Bess.  IT'S  a  cold,  cold  wind  blows  in  from  the  sea. 
Moll.  It's  a  stormy  night  we  shall  have  this  night. 
Bess.  I've  a  bed  in  my  attic.     Come  lodge  with  me. 

I'm  af eared  o'  the  wind  and  the  wild  moonlight. 
Joan.  Af  eared!    Af  eared!    The  dead  sleep  sound. 
Moll.  Will  they  bury  him  now? 

Bess.  Will  they  bury  him  deep? 

Joan.  There's  never  a  bed  for  him  in  the  ground. 

It's  high  in  his  rattling  chains  he'll  sleep! 
Moll.  I'm  af  eared,  I'm  af  eared! 

Joan.  Girl,  hold  thy  tongue ! 

Moll.  I'm  af  eared  of  his  eyes  so  straight  an'  still 

Astare  at  his  true  love  till  he  swung, 

And  she  fainted  over  her  window-sill. 
Joan.  It's  half-way  back  to  the  town  we  are! 

We'll  be  lodged  an  hour  before  the  night. 
Bess.  Oh,  her  face  in  the  window  was  like  a  star, 

As  cold,  as  far,  and  as  white,  as  white. 
Joan.  The  Devil  made  ye  o'  craven  stuff 

Atremble  for  ghosts  at  dusk  o'  day! 

At  the  Magistrate's  ye  were  brave  enough 

When  ye  went  and  swore  his  life  away. 
Moll.  I  was  sick  wi'  love  and  bad  wi'  hate. 
Bess.  And  'twas  thou,  Joan,  that  made  us  swear! 
Joan.  And  now  it's  done,  and  his  pretty  mate 

Wears  black;  and  never  a  babe  to  bear! 
Moll.  The  dark  comes  soon  to-night. 
Bess.  The  dark! 

Moll.  And  it's  heavy  my  feet  are! 
Joan.  The  village  is  nigh. 
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Moll.  And  it's  here,  Joan,  it's  here  is  the  Fork 

Where  ye  tempted  us  to  swear  the  lie! 
Joan.  Quick,  on! 

Moll.  They  clutch  me! 

Bess.  Mother  o'  Christ! 

Joan.  Leave  her ! 

Moll.  The  night  is  all  hotness  and  blur! 

Bess.  Joan,  Joan,  my  feet  are  vised 

In  a  cloven  rock,  and  I  cannot  stir! 
Joan.  It's  the  fear  has  got  ye,  body  and  blood! 
Moll.  Joan! 

Bess.  The  fiends ! 

Moll.  They  choke  me  with  hands ! 

Bess.  Joan! 

Joan.  Who  holds  me  I     Who  plucked  at  my  hood! 

Moll.  They  burn  my  eyes  wi'  their  terrible  brands! 
Joan.  What  imps  possess  ye?     Come  swift,  come  swift! 

Give  me  your  hands! 
Moll.  Joan ! 

Bess.  Joan ! 

Joan.  Who  clutched  me? 
Moll.  I  saw  the  mountains  lift! 

And  on  a  gallows  I  saw  a  man! 
Joan.  Give  me  your  hands,  I'll  drag  ye  loose! 
Bess.  Joan! 
Moll.  Joan ! 

Joan.  What  weight's  on  my  feet? 

Bess.  Hangman,  stand  back! 

Moll.  A  noose,  a  noose! 

Bess.  Stand  back  wi'  your  cap  and  your  winding-sheet! 
Joan.  They've  tied  my  body  with  icy  bands, 

And  it's  cold  is  my  flesh  and  hard  as  bone! 
Moll.  Joan! 
Bess.  Joan ! 

Joan.  Your  hands,  your  hands ! 

But  the  three  false  women  of  Llanlar — were  stone. 

HERMANN  HAGEDORN. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  RESCUE  OF 
FRENCH  CULTURE 

BY   ALL  AX   BALL 

FKAXCE  has  been  called  a  nation  of  doctrinaires.  That 
may  be  the  reason  why  they  quarrel  so  well  in  France.  And 
when,  as  at  present,  they  are  quarreling  over  a  "  crisis  " 
which  is  fairly  reducible  to  the  compound  problem  of  whether 
and  why  they  are  losing  the  very  genius  for  "  clarity  ' 
which  enables  them  to  do  it  so  well,  the  controversy,  even 
if  it  be  not  blazoned  in  large  letters  upon  the  bill-boards, 
is  well  worth  other  people's  turning  aside  to  see. 

Few  of  us  need  to  be  reminded  that  "  what  Paris  thinks 
to-day  France  will  think  to-morrow  and  the  world  the  day 
after."  Yet  no  one  seems  to  be  on  record  with  an  explicit 
proposition  to  leave  any  particular  problem  to  France  to 
settle  for  the  rest  of  mankind — nugatory  allusions  to  the 
sartorial  pre-eminence  of  the  rue  de  la  Paix  notwithstand- 
iDg.  But  if  any  one  nation  were  to  be  delegated  by  mutual 
consent  of  all  the  others  to  consider  and  determine  for  the 
world  what  educational  material  is  best  suited  to  turn  a 
crude  human  being  into  a  cultivated  one — more  particularly 
speaking,  to  settle  the  humanistic  controversy  and,  in 
cidentally,  whether  culture  is  really  worth  while — France 
might  well  be  the  nation  delegated. 

The  crisis  in  French  educational  methods  of  to-day  is 
not,  indeed,  simply  a  phase  of  the  classical  controversy, 
though  it  is  substantially  that.  It  is  part  of  the  broad 
problem  of  efforts  to  adapt  education  to  changing  conditions 
of  life.  And  everywhere,  of  course,  the  classical  controversy 
has  its  varied  complications,  sometimes  locally  accidental, 
sometimes  intimately  significant.  The  advantage  of  France 
is  that  there,  even  if  sometimes  these  seem  momentarily 
distracting,  they  nevertheless  in  the  larger  view  help  to  focus 
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attention  upon  the  real  significance  of  the  main  issue.  We, 
for  instance,  allow  ourselves  to  fumble  with  the  word  "  cul 
ture  "  till  for  very  vagueness  it  wrongs  the  phariseeism  of 
the  original  Pharisees — who  at  least  stood  for  something 
definite — and  sheer  boredom  almost  puts  the  word  culture 
out  of  court.  In  France  la  culture  frangaise  has  a  perfectly 
definite  reference  to  the  arts  of  expression  in  the  vernacular 
of  the  country.  We  need  not  here  go  into  the  fundamentals 
of  the  question  why  a  dead  language  is  so  excellently  useful 
an  instrument  for  securing  a  mastery  of  those  arts  of  ex 
pression.  But  the  fact  that  that  mastery  is  the  most  impor 
tant  thing  that  one  may  hope  to  get  in  school  at  all  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  matter. 

Those  aspects  of  the  French  discussion,  moreover,  which 
seem  superficially  farthest  afield,  are  really  not  distractions, 
but  efforts  to  root  the  educational  problem  in  the  great 
underlying  social  movement  of  our  day.  It  is  this  which, 
in  a  France  anxious  with  the  questions  of  modern  radicalism 
and  shocked  and  depressed  by  its  occasional  excesses,  gives 
an  almost  romantic  interest,  by  a  strange  paradox,  to  the 
classical  controversy.  So  we  see,  in  one  of  the  most  widely 
discussed  books  of  last  year,  an  attempt  to  show  that  what 
one  would  assume  to  be  the  very  citadel  of  French  culture, 
the  Faculty  of  Letters  at  the  Sorbonne,  is  intrenching  itself 
against  the  very  spirit  of  culture.  And  a  few  months  later 
there  Is  organized  a  league  Pour  la  culture  francaise, 
headed  by  a  famous  man  of  letters,  supported  by  a  mighty 
array  of  great  names,  including  those  of  nearly  the  entire 
Academy  and  many  others  important  in  quite  other  ways, 
and  while  protesting,  almost  derisively,  one  would  think,  that 
it  has  no  political  significance  whatever,  aiming  to  force 
the  undoing  of  educational  "  reforms  "  with  which  politics 
have  at  least  had  not  a  little  to  do. 

Very  serious  changes  have  taken  place  in  French  educa 
tional  methods  during  the  past  ten  years,  which  have  been 
obviously  eventful  years  in  French  political  life  as  well. 
They  have  seen  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church.  They 
have  seen  a  progress  in  the  social  movement  that  has  gone 
far  toward  disestablishing  the  bourgeoisie.  And  France 
would  not  be  France,  With  a  highly  centralized  educational 
system,  and  with  a  belief  in  the  relation  between  education 
and  life  which  has  the  courage  of  its  logic,  if  these  political 
events  had  not  been  related  to  the  educational  changes. 
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The  quick  connection  between  political  ideas  and  the 
school-room  received  a  curious  illustration  in  the  French 
Senate  last  summer,  in  an  incidental  discussion  of  anti- 
militarism,  which  is  well  known  to  have  made  no  slight 
progress  among  French  school-teachers.  One  day,  during 
the  excitement  over  the  Franco-German  Moroccan  negotia 
tions,  one  of  the  senators  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Min 
ister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  was  present,  would  not 
discourage  the  "  pacific  "  tendency  in  the  instruction  of 
children  in  the  public  schools.  But  a  colleague  gravely 
protested,  "  This  is  not  the  moment  to  enervate  patriotism 
by  des  theories  pacifistes  "  and  was  applauded  by  the  entire 
Senate. 

Even  for  that  sinister  form  of  anti-social  destructiveness, 
le  sabotage,  the  wanton  brutality  of  the  under  dog,  which 
seems  to  have  been  so  ominously  upon  the  increase  in  recent 
years  (though  the  synthetic  effect  of  its  newly  coined  name 
upon  the  journalistic  imagination  may  help  to  account  for 
its  extreme  frequency  in  the  newspapers),  the  ironic  penetra 
tion  of  the  political  cartoonist  has  found  a  whimsical  rela 
tion  with  the  educational  system.  Le  Figaro,  not  long  ago, 
contained  a  sketch  by  Forain  showing  a  couple  of  saboteurs 
laid  up  for  the  night  and  one  of  them  remarking  to  the 
other,  "  I  hear  they  are  going  to  decorate  the  school-teacher 
who  taught  me  to  think. ' ' 

The  bitterness  of  the  irony  overlies  the  profound  belief, 
irrelevant  though  the  grim  joke  may  seem,  in  the  effective 
relationship  between  French  schools  and  the  propensities 
of  French  citizenship.  And  whatever  the  national  traits 
which  are  behind  the  centralized  system  of  administration, 
it  is  certainly  one  great  effect  of  applying  that  system  to 
education,  that  the  problem  of  culture  and  utilitarianism  is 
so  consciously  loaded  as  it  is  with  the  broader  issue  of 
democracy  against  political  reactionism  and  clericalism. 

Prior  to  1902  the  French  secondary  schools,  the  lycees,were 
strongly  classical  in  their  character;  and  the  examinations 
which  at  the  end  of  a  student's  course  in  the  lycee  were 
given  by  the  university  to  pass  him  for  the  bachelor's  degree 
consisted  very  largely  of  literary  tests,  especially  of  his 
ability  to  write  well  in  his  own  language.  The  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  then  have  all  been  in  the  direc 
tion  of  "  modern  "  training,  toward  early  specialization, 
toward  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  immediate  equipment  for 
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a  special  career.  The  difference,  as  usual,  is  not  merely  of 
the  subjects  studied ;  it  is  of  the  motive  for  studying  them.  In 
1.902, instead  of  the  old  substantially  uniform  classical  course 
in  the  lycees,  there  were  established  four  groups  or  "  cycles, " 
ranging  from  the  full  classical  programme,  through  differ 
ent  combinations,  to  the  fourth,  which  is  wholly  modern, 
all  admitting  equally  to  the  examinations  for  the  bachelor's 
degree.  This  change  has  been  followed  by  others  of  related 
importance :  the  practical  absorption  in  the  Sorbonne  of  the 
Ecole  Normale  Superieure,  the  reforme  de  la  licence 
in  1907,  whereby  the  general  examinations  of  a  cultural 
character,  especially  in  Latin  and  in  French  composition, 
were  largely  displaced  by  examinations  concerning  special 
ized  research,  and  the  decrees  upon  les  equivalences 
primaires  in  the  spring  of  1910,  by  which  certain  of  the 
higher  grades  in  the  primary  system  were  accepted  as 
qualifying  for  admission  to  the  university.  It  should  be 
remembered,  by  the  way,  that  the  French  "  secondary  "  sys 
tem  is  not  simply  superimposed  upon  the  primary  system 
of  schools,  as  with  us,  but  diverges  from  it  at  a  compara 
tively  low  grade,  so  that  the  upper  grades  of  the  primary 
system  are  in  a  sense  parallel  to  the  secondary,  though 
with  their  utilitarian  purposes  they  are  very  different  in 
character. 

Meanwhile,  for  several  years  there  have  been  cumulating 
complaints  that  young  Frenchmen  presumably  educated 
were  losing  their  ability  to  use  their  native  tongue  with 
the  old-time  clearness  and  correctness,  not  to  say  elegance 
and  distinction.  A  dozen  years  ago  or  more  the  complaint 
was  of  the  intrusion  of  alien  elements  into  the  French  vo 
cabulary.  But  now  the  question  is  more  radical.  It  is  of 
the  loss  of  that  quality  in  writing  which  comes  of  clear 
and  disciplined  thinking,  particularly  the  feeling  for  effective 
arrangement  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  values  of  words.  Uni 
versity  examiners  have  reported  this  decadence  in  those 
who  come  up  for  degrees.  Prominent  men  of  affairs  have 
deplored  it  in  the  young  men  beginning  their  professional 
careers.  Frenchmen  are  intelligently  quick  to  take  a  seri 
ous  view  of  such  things.  Hence  la  crise  du  franqais; 
and  the  very  word  "  crisis  "  has  become  a  profession  of 
faith  or  a  timely  jest — the  bright  young  paragraphers  are 
finding  crises  everywhere — according  to  one's  point  of  view. 

In  the  latter  half  of  1910, there  appeared  in  L} 'Opinion, 
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over  the  Platonic  signature  of  "  Agathon,"  a  series  of 
articles  calculated  to  focus  all  this  conservative  dissatis 
faction.  Early  in  1911  they  reappeared  in  Agathon's  com 
pleted  book,  The,  Spirit  of  the  New  Sorbonne  (L' esprit  de 
la  nouvelle  Sorbonne),  with  the  subtitle  La  crise  de  la 
culture  classique,  la  crise  du  frangais. 

The  subtitle  not  only  touched  the  susceptibilities  of  in 
tellectual  Frenchmen  at  a  tender  point;  it  offered  the  ex 
planation,  not  new  of  course,  but  epigrammatically  con 
densed,  for  that  deterioration  in  the  use  of  the  instrument 
of  thought  which  constitutes  the  crisis.  The  book  is  largely 
devoted  to  showing  that  the  coincidence  of  the  changes  in 
education  and  of  this  deterioration  is  not  accidental,  and 
that  the  obvious  remedy  is  a  return  to  classical  teaching  as 
the  best  means  of  securing  the  results  desired.  The  two 
great  phases  of  opposition  to  classical  education  are  ef 
fectively  delineated  in  Agathon's  analysis  of  the  spirit  of 
the  "new"  Sorbonne:  sociological  utilitarianism  and  the 
inundation  of  misapplied  "  scientific  method  ";  and  the  lat 
ter  is  the  trouble  that  he  seems  to  feel  most  keenly.  Aga 
thon's  complaint,  be  it  noted,  is  not  against  science  in  its 
proper  character.  For  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  he  has  no 
unpleasant  words  whatever.  It  is  the  Faculty  of  Letters 
that  he  is  attacking,  and  the  group  of  men  whom  he  un- 
disguisedly  regards,  as  an  oligarchy  within  it  whom  he  holds, 
representatively  at  least,  responsible  for  the  damage  to 
French  education. 

The  titles  of  his  three  leading  chapters  tell  a  plain 
tale:  "  The  Sorbonne  against  classical  culture,"  "  the  Sor 
bonne  against  philosophical  culture,"  "  the  Sorbonne  against 
secondary  education."  And  the  assault  was  so  vigorous 
and  so  amply  supported  that  answers  of  some  sort  had  to 
be  made.  Dean  Croiset  himself,  great  Greek  scholar  though 
he  is,  and  certainly  not  the  particular  object  of  attack,  made 
on  an  official  occasion,  even  before  Agathon's  articles  had 
been  republished  as  a  book,  an  urbane  reply  belittling,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  whole  agitation  over  a  crisis  in  French  cul 
ture.  But  the  defenses  have  been  various.  Some  have 
simply  denied  the  existence  of  a  crisis.  A  radical  Deputy 
in  the  Chamber  not  only  asserted  that  the  crisis  does  not 
exist,  but  tossed  the  charge  of  pure  snobisme  over  into 
the  camp  of  the  humanists.  More  generally  the  modern 
"  Sorbonists  "  have  admitted  and  regretted  the  facts  and 
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laid  the  blame  upon  the  secondary  school.  This  reply, 
however,  had  been  fairly  anticipated  by  Agathon's  answer: 
the  academic  changes  which  have  made  it  possible  for  a 
student  to  come  up  from  the  lycees  to  the  baccalaureate  in 
such  an  evil  case  are  not  the  work  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  secondary  teaching,  but  are  imposed  upon  them  from 
above,  thanks  to  political  influence  and  the  dominance  of  a 
few  individuals  in  the  Sorbonne  itself. 

The  object  of  Aga thon's  most  especial  distaste  is  the 
ostentatious  flaunting  of  pseudo-scientific  methods  in  sub 
jects  to  which  scientific  methods  of  the  external  sort  have 
little  or  no  natural  application,  la  superstition  scientifique, 
the  craze  for  scientific  methodology  as  a  Procrustean  scheme 
for  all  things  educational,  superseding  the  older  ideal  of 
a  human  being  with  a  mind  to  be  developed.  Rather  sar 
donically  he  observes  how  university  teaching  of  literary 
subjects  has  been  assimilated  to  the  methods  of  laboratory 
practice  in  the  physical  sciences.  A  study-room,  for  in 
stance,  has  become  a  "  laboratory  of  French  philology,"  a 
il  workshop  of  scientific  manipulations. "  Gathering  and  ar 
ranging,  it  would  appear,  are  the  typical  scholarly  processes. 
Philological  investigation  has  become  a  matter  largely  of 
lists  and  statistics.  Literary  commentary  is  restricted  to 
objective,  external  facts.  Subjective  interpretation  of  a 
text,  to  say  nothing  of  "  appreciation,"  is  not  only  out  of 
fashion;  it  is  officially  condemned.  The  word  "  practical  " 
has  become  a  touchstone,  not  indeed  quite  as  in  the  Ameri 
can  use  of  it  as  an  all-embracing  slang  expression  of  the 
popular  ideal,  but  to  point  the  analogy  of  the  processes  of 
literary  commentary  to  those  of  physical  science. 

The  present  school  throws  back  the  taunt  of  "  dilettant 
ism  "  and  "  rhetoric  "  at  the  older  style  of  literary  teach 
ing.  "  Rhetoric  "  is  the  bad  name  for  the  academic  dog. 
Of  course  the  denunciation  of  rhetoric  is  itself  a  rhetorical 
device;  moreover,  the  word  has  certain  connotations  in 
French  educational  technique  which  it  has  not  to  us;  but 
one  wonders  whether  the  tables  would  not  be  a  good  deal 
turned  about  if  the  friends  of  the  dog  were  to  call  him  Ap 
plied  Literary  Psychology  instead.  He  might  be  discovered 
to  be  quite  in  the  fashion.  And  the  plausible  attempt  to 
show  an  opposition  between  elegance,  contemptuously 
credited  to  the  old  style,  and  precision,  somewhat  too  con 
fidently  claimed  for  the  new,  is  a  fine  mistake,  for  real  ele- 
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gance  and  real  precision  are  almost  inseparable.  The  spec 
tacle  of  a  literary  man  sneering  at  rhetoric  is  only  a  little 
less  unpleasant  than  that  of  a  theologian  sneering  -at  the 
ology. 

But  research  is  for  facts,  we  are  reminded,  not  for  style ; 
and  research  is  coming  to  be  the  method  and  the  end  of  all 
higher  education.  The  aim  of  the  teacher  is  to  make  his 
pupil  a  productive  scholar — to  make  him  a  "  producer/'  in 
fact,  before  he  is  himself  produced.  Agathon  has  some 
biting  paragraphs  upon  the  relative  value  to  the  student 
himself  of  the  external  procedure  of  his  "  research  work," 
ces  besognes  d'erudits  vieillots,  and  the  studies  of  the 
students  of  a  former  day.  Even  for  the  claim  that  the 
method  of  historico-scientific  research  makes  students  in 
dustrious,  real  "  workers  "  in  the  cause  of  knowledge,  he  is 
obdurate,  and  shows  up  the  mechanical  methods  of  the  pre 
vailing  fashion,  bibliographical  compilation,  classification  of 
' '  cards, ' '  and  the  like,  as  tending  to  produce  a  race  of  intel 
lectual  softlings.  All  this  worship  of  the  bibliography 
and  passion  for  the  card  catalogue — la  manie  des  fiches— 
he  insists,  favors  a  very  illusory  sort  of  industry  after  all, 
and  calls  for  much  less  real  mental  exertion  than  the  older 
educational  processes:  it  is  composition  which  is  the  really 
redoubtable  task  of  the  student,  not  the  collection  of  facts ; 
moreover,  clear  expression  is  the  indispensable  accompani 
ment  of  clear  thinking.  Scientific  method  has  become  an 
obsession  in  the  modern  academic  mind.  Fetichisme,  il- 
lusionisme  scientifique,  are  some  of  the  lively  terms  with 
which  Agathon  diagnoses  the  case. 

One  may  venture  the  guess  that  some  part  of  the  emotion 
behind  Agathon 's  attack  is  the  reaction  of  sheer  boredom 
at  the  wearisome  reiteration  of  the  gospel  of  research  by  its 
often  half-fledged  but  devoted  disciples.  It  was  an  Ameri 
can  university  president  who  characterized  the  student  body 
in  most  of  our  graduate  schools  by  the  term  "  industrious 
mediocrity. "  At  any  rate,  one  doubts  sometimes  whether 
all  this  unbreeched  zeal  for  making  contributions  to  the 
world's  store  of  knowledge  does  not  actually  leave  a  trail 
in  the  fields  of  scholarship  analogous  to  that  of  the  young 
rural  trespasser  who  tramples  the  tall  grass  in  a  meadow 
before  the  real  haymaker  the  more  angrily  takes  up  his 
task.  Boredom  with  this  sort  of  scientific  earnestness  on 
the  part  of  those  whom  Max  Nordau  not  long  since  ruthlessly 
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classified  as  les  demi-talents  is,  no  doubt,  somewhat  a  symp 
tom  of  the  intellectual  lioulevardier  and  tends  possibly  to 
weaken  the  seriousness  of  the  attack.  But  the  boredom  of 
the  Boulevards  is,  after  all,  a  useful  sign,  perhaps,  when 
things  have  gone  far  enough  in  a  particular  direction. 

Another  note  for  the  boulevardier,  and  an  odd  variety  of 
distraction  from  the  real  educational  issue,  is  the  appeal 
to  French  nationalism  against  the  influence  of  the  German 
seminary.  "It  is  the  imitation  of  Germany  which  has  ob 
sessed  us,"  says  Agathon  in  his  preface,  and  denunciation 
of  the  intellectual  influence  of  the  victory  of  1870  is  one 
of  the  points  of  departure  for  his  book.  Scientific  method 
ology  as  against  "  literature, "  specialized  "  research  "  as 
against  subjective  culture,  are  not  necessarily  inconsistent 
with  a  high  degree  of  attention  to  classical  philology;  the 
performances  of  German  scholarship  are  evidence  enough. 
But  the  traditional  French  conception  of  classical  study  has 
been  something  quite  different;  in  fact,  classicism  and  phil 
ology  are  clearly  contrasted  things  in  the  French  mind ; 
and  the  opposition  has  derived  a  peculiar  piquancy  for 
French  patriotism  from  the  fact  that  research,  as  it  has 
latterly  assumed  predominance  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters 
at  the  Sorbonne,  is  so  distinctly  of  the  type  from  beyond  the 
Rhine.  "  Does  such  a  system  of  education  conform  to  the 
special  qualities  of  our  race?"  demands  Agathon  as  the 
dominant  question.  Such  criticisms  as  we  in  this  country 
are  accustomed  to  see  when  the  rampant  newspaper  editor 
falls  upon  the  methods  of  producing  doctors  of  philosophy, 
take  in  France  an  added  zest  from  the  German  associations 
of  all  that  sort  of  training.  Moreover,  there  has  latterly 
seemed  to  be  some  tendency  in  Germany  itself  to  react  from 
dry  minutice  and  carelessness  of  style  toward  general  ideas 
and  that  attention  to  artistic  presentation  which  have  been 
so  characteristic  ^f  French  scholarship.  M.  Emile  Faguet, 
writing  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  more  than  a  year 
ago,  remarked  upon  it  as  a  good  thing  that  each  nation  has 
been  trying  to  correct  its  tendency  to  excess  in  one  direction 
by  exerting  itself  in  the  other.  But  Agathon  and  his  allies 
deplore  the  signs  that  Frenchmen  are  throwing  away  the 
birthright  of  their  special  national  genius  just  at  the  mo 
ment  when  the  Germans  are  trying  to  take  it  up. 

The  logical  objectionableness  of  such  a  national  argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem  is  certainly  palliated  by  the  intrusion 
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of  politics  on  the  other  side  of  the  controversy.  No  doubt  in 
any  such  warfare  it  is  humanly  natural  to  try  to  link  with 
the  adversary's  cause  as  much  of  adventitious  offense  as 
possible.  It  seems,  at  any  rate,  an  additional  complication 
for  the  humanistic  controversy  that  in  republican  and  secular 
France  institutions  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  counted 
prominently  among  the  defenders  of  classical  education ;  and 
clericalism  is  familiarly  linked  with  political  reactionism 
of  other  varieties. 

But  the  serious  reasons  which  have  given  the  anti-classical 
propaganda  in  France  its  claim  to  association  with  political 
radicalism  are  sociological  and  utilitarian.  The  utilitarian 
motive  seems  to  press  harder  and  harder  everywhere,  but 
in  France  especially  what  one  may  venture  to  call  the  theory 
of  the  practical  has  been  very  significantly  interwoven  with 
the  whole  question  of  modern  democracy.  There  is  splendid 
allurement  in  the  conception  of  a  vast  variety  of  educational 
opportunities  in  the  school  system  of  a  nation,  offering  to 
every  class  in  society  whatever  it  may  need  to  equip  or  enrich 
its  life.  And  there  is  a  pretty  parallel  in  the  theory  of  a 
democracy  of  studies,  with  no  superior  pretensions  for 
any  educational  subject  whatever,  a  theory  that  not  only 
has  its  analogue  in  politics :  it  actually  has  been  made  a 
political  issue  in  the  debates  of  the  French  Parliament. 
Democracy  there  has  taken  hold  of  educational  problems, 
and  demagogy  perhaps  must  have  its  fling. 

Educational  demagogy  in  educational  circles  themselves 
would  seem  to  be  a  fair  interpretation  'of  Agathon's  com 
plaint  against  them.  The  worship  of  numbers,  which  is  a 
familiar  reproach  upon  university  administration,  can  be 
euphemistically  explained  as  the  effort  to  make  the  univer 
sity  meet  the  wants  of  society — to  suit  the  supply  to  the 
demand.  The  results  in  terms  of  popularity  being  encour 
aging,  the  tendency  appears  as  a  most  plausible  utilitarian 
ism  with  reference  to  the  university  itself.  Its  relation  to 
the  broader  phases  of  utilitarianism  in  society  as  a  whole 
is  an  obviously  large  share  of  the  present  problem. 

The  theory  of  secondary  education  in  France — which  leads 
to  the  bachelor's  degree — has  been  that  it  was  a  training  of 
the  mind,  not  technical  nor  vocational,  but  preparatory  to 
either  of  these.  Plainly  the  leisure  and  the  money  to  spend 
upon  this  enrichment  of  life  and  opportunity  belong  to  a 
social  class  above  the  lowest.  Hence  the  opposition,  since 
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the  entire  educational  system  is  under  political  control,  to 
this  privileged  part  of  it  by  the  radical  democrat  against  the 
bourgeois.  With  the  aim  of  making  its  graduate  a  culti 
vated  person,  the  lycee  has  proceeded,  consistently  until 
within  recent  years,  upon  the  theory  that  certain  subjects 
of  study  were  especially  well  adapted  to  secure  this  result. 
In  point  of  fact  they  had  attained  this  position  of  eminence 
by  inheritance — or  by  evolution,  according  as  one  chooses 
to  put  it — rather  than  by  contemporary  competition.  This 
is  undeniable,  and  of  course  it  is  enough  to  account  for 
many  black  looks  from  the  apostles  of  the  latest  and  the 
popular.  So  the  claims  of  these  subjects  to  an  aristocratic 
pre-eminence  has  been  contested.  Since  the  reforms  of  1902 
the  tendency  in  French  collegiate  education  has  been  more 
and  more  toward  an  "  equality  of  sanction  "  among  pro 
grammes,  the  analogue  of  democracy.  The  net  result  has 
been  to  place  subjects  of  quite  various  educational  effective 
ness  upon  a  practical  equality  in  educational  standing. 

With  this  the  case,  it  is  very  obvious  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  popular  mind  the  "  modern  "  studies  have  de 
cided  advantages  in  attractiveness  to  the  greater  number. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  professedly  "up  to  date,"  arid 
whatever  this  may  mean  in  particular  cases  up-to-dateness  is 
a  word  to  conjure  with.  Their  utility,  though  it  may  in 
fact  be  potential,  rather  than  actual,  is  plain  and  on  the  sur 
face  instead  of  intangible  and  subtle.  It  seems  apparent  to 
the  crudest  parental  mind.  Moreover,  they  are  generally 
easier,  measured  in  actual  mental  effort:  hence  a  part  of 
their  allurement  to  the  youth  immediately  involved.  And 
there  is  vast  popular  reverence  for  the  word  science.  Any 
thing  called  by  that  name  claims  and  gets  the  sanction  of 
the  real  religion  of  to-day.  But  naturally  the  crude  public 
has  not  a  clear  notion  of  what  scientific  processes  are.  Nat 
urally  the  name  tends  to  go  with  the  more  external  aspects 
of  the  thing.  The  plain  acquisition  of  facts — information — 
is  a  bulky  element  in  the  prevalent  idea.  And  the  element 
of  presumed  commercial  utility  is  rarely  far  in  the  back 
ground  when  the  question  of  scientific  popular  education  is 
to  the  fore.  The  transformation  of  the  French  lycees  has 
been  described  by  M.  Alfred  Fouillee  very  summarily:  the 
primary  system  has  invaded  the  secondary  system  sous 
le  nom  trompeur  d'enscignement  moderne. 

The  ideal  of  social  adaptation  has  largely  superseded  the 
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old  ideal  of  the  perfecting  of  the  individual  mind  and  char 
acter.  One  may  regret  this  change  of  ideal,  fancying  that 
the  individual  is,  after  all,  the  necessary  unit  out  of  whose 
kind  the  community  has  to  be  formed.  But  Professor  Durk- 
heirn,  who  speaks  for  sociology  at  the  Sorbonne,  is  quoted 
as  cheerfully  dispensing  with  him  thus:  "  The  individual 
being  disposed  of  ...  there  remains  only  society."  No 
doubt  it  is  upon  doctrine  like  this,  the  "  mysticism  of  the 
new  school,"  that  the  defense  of  primary  specialization  must 
rest.  The  meaning  of  life  to  the  individual  being  ignored, 
the  utility  of  the  individual  to  society  is  solely  to  be  con 
sidered,  though  even  for  this  it  is  evidently  a  begged  ques 
tion  whether  the  individual  will  attain  his  normal  utility  to 
society  if  he  is  trained  only  for  his  special  work. 

The  French  partisans  of  that  modern  training  which  is 
presumed  to  adapt  men  better  and  more  immediately  to 
their  functions  in  society  have  fallen,  in  their  attitude  toward 
classical  education,  upon  a  curious  political  inconsistency. 
Democracy  in  education  requires — Professor  Gustave  Lan- 
son,  for  instance,  insists  very  well — that  the  secondary  sys 
tem  of  instruction  should  be  free,  as  the  primary  system 
and  higher  education  already  are.  But  then,  he  continues, 
the  lycees  should  receive  the  wider  clientele  of  lower  average 
social  status  with  "  appropriate  "  educational  programmes. 
That  means  utilitarian  training  for  immediate  application 
to  the  students'  work  after  their  schooling  is  done.  In 
other  words,  secondary  education,  to  be  democratic,  with  an 
equal  chance  and  a  fair  show  for  everybody,  must  be  put 
upon  a  level  that  will  appeal  to  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  greater  number;  and  higher  education,  accordingly,  must 
be  put  upon  a  similar  rough-and-ready  basis  so  far  as  its 
prerequisites  are  concerned.  The  old-time  classical  train 
ing  obviously  does  not  meet  these  requirements. 

Meanwhile  "  the  question  of  the  Latin  "  having  got  into 
politics,  the  upholders  of  classical  culture  must  be  concili 
ated,  too.  On  one  occasion  M.  Steeg,  the  Minister  of  Pub 
lic  Instruction,  spoke  of  the  classics  as  quite  too  high  and 
fine  for  most  of  the  students,  and  to  be  reserved  for  the 
education  of  the  best  minds  among  the  rising  generation  of 
an  intellectual  aristocracy — a  view  in  somewhat  comical 
contrast  to  that  offered  for  proletarian  satisfaction,  and  also 
to  the  related  presumption  that  all  studies  are  democratically 
equal  among  themselves. 
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The  practical  motive  in  the  whole  affair  seems  to  be  the 
desire  of  those  who  do  not  want  to  take  the  course  of  study 
that  should  make  them  intellectual  aristocrats,  nevertheless 
to  secure  eligibility  to  all  the  material  prospects  and  pro 
fessional  privileges  to  which  the  more  rigorous  course  of 
study  used  to  be  prerequisite.  The  appeal  of  this  desire 
is  an  obvious  invitation  to  political  interference  with  educa 
tional  programmes.  If  we  may  trust  the  critics,  the  methods 
that  have  been  coming  to  prevail  are  directly  calculated  for 
the  upholding  of  mediocrity  and  against  the  ripening  of 
individual  talent.  Hence  again,  and  in  spite  of  occasional 
consoling  words  from  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  the 
old  issue  between  democracy  and  the  elite. 

Meanwhile,  to  the  claim  of  superior  practical  efficiency 
for  the  "  modern  "  type  of  schooling  there  is  no  lack  of 
skeptical  replies.  Those  that  bear  the  hall-mark  of  uni 
versity  circles,  such  as  have  not  assumed  the  cheerful  role 
of  popular  leadership  by  adroitly  taking  a  seat  upon  the 
top  of  the  popular  wave,  are  of  course  subject  to  the  discount 
that  is  always  charged  upon  the  reactionary.  But  there  is 
even  a  journalistic  validity  in  such  a  protest  as  the  now 
famous  letter  of  M.  Guillain,  head  of  the  steel  industry  in 
France,  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  November, 
1910,  urging  the  restoration  of  that  preliminary  classical 
training  which  would  make  young  engineers  and  technical 
specialists  able  to  express  themselves  in  effective  and  intel 
ligible  reports,  and  otherwise,  as  he  said,  qualify  them  for 
a  broader  outlook  upon  their  work. 

Early  last  summer  these  various  movements  of  discontent 
with  the  recent  tendencies  in  French  education  condensed 
themselves  in  a  definite  organization  for  the  effective  urging 
of  a  counter  reform.  About  the  beginning  of  June  there 
appeared  in  the  public  press,  over  the  distinguished  sig 
nature  of  Jean  Richepin,  a  "manifesto  "  reviewing  the  series 
of  injurious  reforms  in  French  education  which  have  been 
referred  to,by  which, as  he  said, "the  unity  and  the  integrity 
of  our  system  of  studies  have  been  definitely  compromised," 
calling  attention  to  the  observed  damage  in  the  intellectual 
qualifications  of  the  rising  generation  and  invitinp*  concerted 
action  "  for  the  defense  of  French  culture." 

His  appeal  attracted  immediate  adherence,  and  not  many 
days  had  passed  before  the  new  Ligue  pour  la  culture  fran- 
gaise  had  figured  in  the  educational  debates  of  the  French 
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Parliament.     Early  in  July  M.  Richepin  wrote    in  further 
explanation  of  the  idea: 

"  The  League  for  the  defense  of  French  culture  is  born  of  the  crisis 
of  the  methods  which  have  little  by  little  disorganized  and  overthrown 
our  national  education.  Secondary  classical  education,  what  was  once 
called  the  humanities,  had  no  other  object  but  to  give  the  intelligence 
a  general  preparation,  apart  from  all  professional  specialization.  .  .  .  The 
soil  that  is  to  be  sown  ought  to  be  prepared.  The  more  deeply  it  is  tilled 
the  richer  will  be  the  crop.  To-day  we  content  ourselves  with  sowing  on 
the  surface." 

After  amplifying  this  theme  with  reference  to  the  recent 
programmes  he  continued : 

"  Such  are  some  of  the  facts  to  which  our  League  will  call  the  attention 
of  the  public.  The  defense  of  the  humanities,  of  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  the  re-establishment  of  classical  secondary  education  in  its  unity 
and  in  its  spirit,  such  will  be  the  particular  direction  of  our  action." 

In  his  original  manifesto  M.  Richepin  had  urged  the 
patriotic  importance  to  France  of  maintaining  its  solidarity 
with  the  past,  with  that  "  Mediterranean  civilization  "  of 
which  France  is  so  direct  an  heir.  Opponents  like  M. 
Georges  Batault,  who  appeared  as  a  protagonist  of  the 
other  side  with  a  long  article  in  the  Mercure  de  France  last 
year,  have  no  use  for  this  continuity.  As  a  radical  exponent 
of  the  new  industrialism  M.  Batault  seeks  to  link  the  cause 
of  the  classical  humanities  with  all  the  decadent  tendencies, 
alleged  or  actual,  in  the  France  of  the  present  day.  But 
there  is  no  true  antagonism,  insists  M.  Richepin,  between 
the  humanities  and  either  scientific  culture  or  "  modern 
society,  which,  lest  it  turn  to  demogogy,  requires  an  intel 
lectual  elite.  ...  It  is,  then,  apart  from  all  spirit  of  party 
that  one  can  attach  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  humanities. " 
And  in  the  very  concluding  words  of  his  proposal  he  finds 
it  expedient  to  reiterate  that  it  is  "  without  the  slightest 
political  color  or  motive." 

This  is  a  precaution  which  the  atmosphere  of  the  classical 
controversy  as  we  are  familiar  with  it  in  this  country  does 
not  as  yet  require.  The  assertion  must  reflect  more  of 
desire  on  M.  Richepin 's  part  than  of  confidence,  for  the 
political  radicals  find  it  a  useful  appeal  to  their  gallery  to 
make  this  a  party  question.  In  a  sense  the  purposes  of  the 
League  are  non-political.  Its  recent  publication*  of  an  ad 
mirable  demonstration  of  the  educational  utility  of  the 

*  Les  Sciences  ei  les  Humanitesi 
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classic  languages  by  the  distinguished  mathematician,  Henri 
Poincare,  is  an  evidence  of  what  it  aims  to  do.  It  seeks  to 
form  public  opinion. 

But  public  opinion  expresses  itself  politically,  more  ob 
viously  so  in  France  than  anywhere  else.  And  changes  in 
French  educational  programmes  have  practically  to  be 
brought  about  through  the  action  of  a  minister  who  is  the 
representative  of  a  political  group.  French  legislators  find 
educational  matters  quite  too  interesting  for  them  to  keep 
their  hands  from.  The  legislator,  moreover,  whatever  be 
his  actual  limitations,  professedly  represents  society  at 
large ;  and  he  is  not,  as  a  rule,  an  educational  expert.  When 
the  budget  of  public  instruction  comes  up  for  debate  a  Deputy 
or  Senator  is  generally  on  hand  to  renew  the  familiar  assault. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  foresee  what  may  be  the  result  of 
the  efforts  of  the  League  for  the  defense  of  French  culture. 
There  are  some  grounds  for  fearing  that  the  ruling  powers 
of  the  democracy  are  inclined  to  be  a  little  deaf  to  the  argu 
ments  of  the  elite.  It  is  conceivable  that  democracy  should 
simply  be  making  a  gross  mistake.  We  have  seen  politicians 
nearer  home  inveighing  against  a  college  education  and  all 
that  that  suggests,  but  here  it  is  obviously  claptrap,  or  at 
worst  a  mere  manifestation  of  feeling ;  there  this  sort  of 
thing  may  rise  to  the  baneful  dignity  of  a  public  policy.  And 
the  more  impatient  defenders  of  the  classics  are  in  some 
danger  of  assuming  that  tone  of  futility  which  is  a  familiar 
reaction  against  triumphant  overweening  crjideness.  But 
whatever  be  the  outcome,  the  constant  insistence  upon  educa 
tion  as  a  direct  national  enterprise,  the  enthusiastic  inten 
tion  to  make  it  representative  of  the  nation's  latest  ideals, 
coupled  with  the  paradoxical  peril,  in  the  very  center  of 
cosmopolitan  influences,  of  that  provincialism  of  up-to-date 
ness  which  is  so  characteristic  of  our  time,  make  France  at 
present  the  most  interesting  battle-field  of  the  humanistic 
controversy.  Or  to  revert  to  our  earlier  fancy,  it  is  the 
alembic  in  which  we  may  soon  see  indications  of  the  color 
of  the  future. 

ALLAN  BALL. 


ALFIERI    AND    AMERICA 


BY    VIRGINIA   WATSON 


To  all  Europeans  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  suffered 
from  the  oppressions  of  the  old  regime,  or  who  eagerly 
watched  for  the  dawning  of  the  new,  George  Washington  ap 
peared  the  ideal  deliverer,  the  first-born  son  of  Liberty.  To 
him  were  given  (if  the  story  be  true)  the  key  of  the  Bastile 
when  that  stronghold  of  tyranny  fell;  the  loyal  friend 
ship  of  Lafayette,  who  in  writing  to  Franklin  rejoices  that 
he  has  "  served  under  that  god-like  hero's  orders  ";  the 
devotion  of  other  condottieri  of  freedom  in  the  cause  of  the 
New  World,  and  the  intense  admiration  of  Italy's  great 
tragic  poet. 

And  to  the  American  patriot  Vittorio  Alfieri  dedicated  his 
tragedy  "  Brutus  the  First  " — "  To  General  Washington, 
the  most  illustrious  and  free  of  men." 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  letter  which  accom 
panied  the  drama  and  the  dedication: 

"PARIS,  81st  December,  1788. 

""No  name  but  that  of  America's  liberator  may  precede  the  tragedy 
of  the  liberator  of  Rome. 

"  To  you,  honored  and  most  excellent  of  citizens,  I  dedicate  it,  leaving 
altogether  unmentioned  those  eulogies  which  are  your  due,  since  your 
name  is  in  itself  an  epitome  of  them  all. 

"  Nor  must  this  brief  word  of  mine  appear  to  you  contaminated  by 
adulation ;  for  not  knowing  you  in  person,  and  separated  from  each  other 
as  we  are  by  the  immense  ocean,  we  have  nothing  in  common  but  the 
love  of  our  country. 

"  Happy  are  you  who  have  been  able  to  give  to  yours  sublime  and  eternal 
foundations,  to  have  demonstrated  by  deeds  your  love  of  your  fatherland. 
I,  although  not  born  free,  having  early  left  my  Lares  and  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  I  might  be  able  to  write  of  liberty,  hope  to  have  shown 
by  this  step  at  least  what  would  have  been  my  love  for  my  country  had 
fate  been  kind  enough  to  have  given  me  a  real  one.  This  is  all  that  gives 
me  a  claim  to  consider  myself  not  altogether  unworthy  to  mingle  my  name 
with  yours." 
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To  the  Piedmontese  poet,  inspired  by  a  scorn  of  kings 
and  the  love  of  liberty,  there  were  but  two  paths  in  which 
his  ardent  spirit,  chafing  at  the  servilities  of  eighteenth- 
century  Europe,  might  wander  and  be  free  from  the  shadow 
of  courts,  where  the  Lord's  Anointeds  still  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  devotion  and  serf-like  homage  of  all  their 
subjects.  By  one,  backward  across  the  plowed  fields  of  time 
to  the  classic  lands  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  the  companion 
ship  of  those  patriots  whom  the  poet  all  but  worshiped; 
by  the  other,  westward  over  a  waste  of  waters,  to  where  a 
new  people  was  struggling  to  achieve  its  independence. 

That  Alfieri,  envious  of  the  fate  which  had  given  to 
Washington  the  chance  to  achieve  so  much  for  his  coun 
try,  did  not  boast  when  he  speaks  of  leaving  his  own  land 
in  despair,  in  order  that  he  might  at  least  write  of  liberty, 
is  proved  by  the  following  quotation  from  his  autobiog 
raphy  : 

"A  law  existed  at  this  time  in  Piedmont  which  ran  thus:  'It  is  en 
acted  that  no  one  shall  print  books  or  other  writings  out  of  our  states, 
without  permission  of  our  censors,  under  the  pain  of  incurring  a  fine  of 
seventy  crowns  or  corporal  punishment,  if  circumstances  render  it  neces 
sary  to  exhibit  a  public  example.'  To  this  law  is  subjoined  another  still 
more  iniquitous,  worded  in  the  following  manner :  '  Those  subjects  who 
inhabit  our  states  shall  never  absent  themselves  without  our  express 
authority  in  writing/  Hence  it  is  evident  that  I  could  not  be  both  a 
subject  of  his  Majesty  of  Sardinia  and  an  author.  I  chose  the  latter, 
and  being  an  enemy  of  all  chicane  and  subterfuge,  I  took  the  most  direct 
road  to  disenfranchise  myself  by  resigning  the  whole  of  my  property  to 
my  sister  Julia,  who  had  married  Count  Cumiana.  This  resignation 
was  executed  in  the  most  solemn  and  irrevocable  manner.  I  only  reserved 
to  myself  an  annuity  of  14,000  livres  of  Piedmont,  which  amounted  to 
little  more  than  half  of  my  original  revenues.  I  would  even  have  been 
contented  to  resign  the  other  half  to  have  purchased  the  freedom  of 
thinking  and  writing,  and  the  liberty  of  choosing  my  place  of  residence. 
It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  delays  and  embarrass 
ments  I  experienced  before  I  could  terminate  this  affair.  .  .  .  Happily 
the  king,  who  certainly  knew  my  peculiar  mode  of  thinking,  of  which 
I  had  offered  the  most  unequivocable  proofs,  was  better  pleased  that  I 
should  leave  his  states  than  remain  in  them;  he  therefore  immediately 
consented  to  my  request:  we  were  both  pleased,  he  to  lose  such  a  subject, 
and  I  to  acquire  my  liberty." 

An  interesting  revelation  of  the  frankness  with  which  he 
records  his  own  weaknesses  is  the  paragraph  which  follows  : 

"  I  cannot  help  mentioning  here  a  strange  circumstance  in  order  to 
console  my  enemies,  and  make  those  laugh  at  my  expense  who  on  examin 
ing  themselves  more  nearly  should  discover  that  they  are  either  less  mad 
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or  less  childish  than  I  was.  .  .  .  The  fact  is,  that  even  at  the  period 
when  I  wrote  Virginia  and  the  work  on  Tyranny;  when  I  broke  the  in 
glorious  chains  which  bound  me  to  my  native  country,  I  continued  to 
wear  the  uniform  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  though  I  had  left  his  service 
for  more  than  four  years.  What  will  philosophers  say  when  I  frankly 
acknowledge  the  reason  of  this?  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  looked  better 
and  handsomer  in  this  than  in  any  other  dress.  Laugh,  readers;  you 
have  reason,  and  if  you  think  proper,  to  add  that,  like  a  child,  I  was 
more  anxious  to  appear  to  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  others  than  estimable 
in  my  own." 

Yet,  in  spite  of  Alfieri  's  sincere  efforts  at  self-analysis,  he 
was  never  able — who  of  us  is? — to  solve  the  riddle  of  his 
own  personality.  The  following  sonnet  shows  us  the  man 
almost  as  distinctly  as  the  portrait  of  him  in  the  Uffizi  Gal 
lery;  but  neither  the  painter  nor  the  poet  could  unveil  the 
mystery  which  lay  in  his  features  and  soul: 

"  Thou  mirror  of  veracious  speech  sublime, 

What  I  am  like  in  soul  and  body  show; 
Red  hair — in  front  grown  somewhat  thin  with  time — 

Tall  stature,  with  an  earthward  head  bowed  low; 
A  meager  form  with  two  straight  legs  beneath; 

An  aspect  good;  white  skin  with  eyes  of  blue; 
A  proper  nose;  fine  lips  and  choicest  teeth; 

Face  paler  than  a  throned  king's  in  hue; 
Now  hard  and  bitter,  yielding  now  and  mild, 

Malignant   never,   passionate   alway, 
With  mind  and  heart  in  endless  strife  embroiled, 

Sad  mostly  and  then  gayest  of  the  gay. 
Achilles  now,  Thersites  in  his  turn: 
Man,  art  thou  great  or  vile  ?     Die,  and  thou'lt  learn."  * 

This  sonnet  and  the  beautiful  one  to  Melancholy,  perhaps 
the  most  subjective  of  all  his  works,  prove  that  the  tragic 
poet  was  no  mere  survivor  of  classicism,  sleeping,  like  one 
of  the  seven  Ephesians,  amid  the  ruins  of  Italy,  while  the 
mists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  rising  from  the  sea  of  faith  and 
the  stagnant  pools  of  superstition,  drifted  into  strange 
vaporous  shapes  of  beauty  and  horror  unheeded  by  his 
closed  eyes.  No,  he  too  had  felt,  though  far  less  than  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  a  breath  of  Romance. 

Yet  he  is  classic  as  no  other  modern,  classic  in  feeling, 
form,  and  restraint.  The  modern  complexities  find  no  place 
in  his  dramas;  the  three  unities  do  not  hamper  his  im 
agination;  he  walks  naturally  in  a  toga  and  has  not  the 
appearance  of  a  masquerader. 

Therefore,  it  is  natural  that,  even  apart  from  his  glori- 
*  A  translation  by  W.  D.  Howells. 
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ous  achievements,  Washington's  simple,  austere  character — 
which  might  have  been  one  of  his  own  creations — appealed 
strongly  to  Alfieri 's  admiration.  In  him  he  beheld  a  hero 
fit  for  the  greatest  tragedy,  which,  luckily,  the  Fates  had 
no  desire  to  compose  or  to  see  acted.  Perhaps  the  ocean 
between  the  patriot  hero  and  the  tyrant  (poor  George  III., 
the  appellation  is  far  too  strong  for  him)  made  the  Unity 
of  Place  impossible;  and  as  the  dread  Sisters  are.  I  sup 
pose,  still  denizens  of  those  lands  where  this  rule  of  the 
drama  was  punctiliously  observed,  they  would  not,  of  course, 
see  fit  to  disregard  it. 

There  is  a  certain  resemblance  between  the  histories  of 
Italy  and  America,  in  the  formation  of  one  nation  out  of 
many  States  differing  from  one  another  in  race  and  custom. 
Both  were  welded  together  by  the  oppression  of  distant 
rulers.  Were  Alfieri  living  to-day  he  could  now  at  last  claim 
a  fatherland.  He  was  the  first  to  conceive  of  a  united  Italy. 
D'Azeglio,  his  compatriot,  writes  of  him:  "  And  his  first 
and  greatest  merit  was,  to  my  thinking,  that  he  discovered 
Italy,  so  to  speak,  as  Columbus  discovered  America  and 
initiated  the  idea  of  Italy  as  a  nation." 

In  his  day  and  for  long  afterward  it  might  reasonably 
have  been  supposed  that  the  idea  of  freedom  and  unity  was 
banished  forever  by  the  alien  rulers  who  governed  the 
numerous  kingdoms  and  duchies  of  the  Italian  Peninsula. 
Yet  there  were  hearts  in  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  Venetia, 
Naples,  and  the  States  of  the  Church  that  thrilled  at  the 
word  Rome,  resonant  with  glorious  memories,  which,  like  a 
stone  cast  into  the  still  waters  of  a  deadening  despotism, 
set  in  motion  ever-widening  circles,  spreading  to  the  shores 
of  the  past  and  sending  little  ripples  of  hope  up  on  the 
sands  of  the  future.  That  word,  the  symbol  of  the  Italy 
as  yet  unborn,  awakened  in  all  divinely  discontented  spirits 
pride  of  those  days  when  the  world  was  conquered  and 
ruled  from  the  Golden  Milestone,  and  hope  for  a  new  era  of 
liberty  and  self-government. 

It  was  the  merit  and  the  good  fortune  of  Alfieri  that  he 
was  the  one  to  echo,  prolong,  and  strengthen  this  old  melody 
that  had  never  quite  died  out  in  the  land  of  Brutus,  the 
Caesars,  and  Rienzi,  until  Italians  of  all  the  provinces 
learned  to  sing  it  in  chorus  once  more. 

To  us  foreigners — "  forestieri  "  (outsiders),  as  they  call 
us — it  is  difficult,  particularly  in  the  mere  closet-reading,  to 
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feel  the  charm  and  power  of  these  dramas  which  have  so 
influenced  his  countrymen.  The  language  is  stilted,  more 
difficult  to  understand,  and  less  near  to  us  than  the  more 
familiar  terza  rima  of  Dante.  Like  most  of  the  cultivated 
continentals  of  his  age,  Alfieri  was,  in  his  youth,  much  more 
at  home  in  French  than  in  his  own  tongue,  which  later  he 
set  himself  to  learn  to  write  as  one  would  a  foreign  language, 
eschewing  for  a  while  the  company  of  all  his  acquaintances 
who  did  not  speak  a  correct  and  elegant  Tuscan.  Yet  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  the  effect  of  one  of  his  tragedies  when 
well  acted,  as  those  can  testify  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  hear  his  "  Saul,"  given  in  Florence  in  1903  on  the  cen 
tenary  of  the  poet's  death.  The  venerable  Salvini  issued 
from  his  retirement,  and  together  with  his  son  Gustavo — the 
ideal  David  in  appearance  and  manner — relying  solely  on  the 
inspiring  lines  of  the  drama,  since  the  scenery  was  of  the 
simplest,  charmed  a  large  and  modern  audience.  But  in 
order  to  gain  this  result  it  is  necessary,  where,  as  in  the 
classic  tragedies,  there  is  so  little  action,  to  possess,  as  these 
two  pre-eminently  do,  the  perfectly  clear  and  intelligent 
enunciation  so  seldom  heard  on  the  stage  of  to-day.  Alfieri 
when  settled  in  Florence  often  acted  in  his  own  tragedies, 
and  one  wonders  with  what  success.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  Washington  ever  read  "  Brutus." 

Though  Alfieri 's  dramas  possess  comparatively  little  inter 
est  for  us,  his  odes  have  a  far  stronger  claim  on  the  attention 
of  American  readers.  In  1784  he  published  five  odes  entitled 
"  L 'America  Liberata."  Their  style  and  language  are  im 
passioned,  and  it  seems  strange,  when  everything  of  inter 
est  relating  to  that  stirring  period  is  cherished,  that  these 
odes  have  been  forgotten  by  us,  if  in  truth  they  were  ever 
really  known.  Therefore  I  give  here  a  short  synopsis  of 
their  contents  and  the  translation  of  some  of  the  most  easily 
detached  lines. 

In  the  first  ode  he  recounts  the  causes  of  the  Revolution 
and,  speaking  of  America  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
writes : 

"Where  'neath  the  shade  of  laws  inviolate 
A  folk,  though  rich,  grew  free, 
From  whom  a  fortunate  wind  doth  blow  away 
That  evil  which  o'er  Europe  holds  full  sway." 

Calling  upon  Liberty  to  inspire  him,  he  says : 
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"  Thou  whom  no  more  beholds  sad  Italy, 
Vainly  bemoaning  every  day  thy  loss, 
Bound  in  her  hated  chains  which  she,  alas! 
By  having  borne,  now  merits,  must  drag  on 
Her  lengthy  summer  which  will  not  be  gone. 
Thou  who   (and  ours  the  fault)   so  many  years 
Didst  leave  our  globe  deserted  and  afar 
Dwelledst  perchance  within  some  happier  star 
In  an  abode  more  joyful." 

Then  lie  blames  the  English,  who,  having  so  long  known 
and  entertained  Liberty  in  Albion,  are  now  trying  to  destroy 
her  in  America.  He  cries  out: 

"  Only  remaining  son  of  Liberty, 
Thou  Pilot  Nation,  in  thee  is  all  her  hope." 

But  he  adds : 

"Alas,  what  do  I  say?     Not  even  thou 
Remainest — " 

He  describes  the  landing  of  the  hostile  English  and  their 
mercenary  Hessians  on  our  shores  thus : 

"  Not  such  an  insult,  Goddess,  offered  thee 
Xerxes,  when  o'er  the  sea 

He  built  his  bridge  to  menace  thee  and  Greece. 
To  the  same  end  may  them  a  just  fate  bring; 
Since  much  more  guilty  than  that  barbarous  king 
Are  they,  not  moved  by  glory,  who  would  peace 
For  gold  sell,  and  advantage  give  for  gain." 

The  swords  hired  from  Germany  shall  never,  he  declares 
fervently,  be  able  to  conquer  those  patriots,  and  he  ends 
the  ode  with  hope : 

"Do  I  behold  these  valiant  heroes  quail? 
In  truth  I  see  them  pale 
With    suffering,   but   intrepid.     Liberty 
Their  goddess  is;  shall  they  not  win  with  her?" 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  ode  the  poet  describes  the 
conditions  of  the  patriots  exhausted  with  their  efforts : 

"  Mourning  in  shadows,  weary,  afflicted,  stand 
'Twixt  death  and  servitude 
Those  noble  sons  of  Liberty 

Whom  Fate  of  all  but  their  brave  hearts  hath  robbed. 
Not  gold  do  they  demand; 
For  virtue  of  it  ne'er  makes  use,  but  need 
Is  there  of  arms  and  wool  for  clothes  indeed." 

At  last  aid  is  on  its  way  to  them  from  beyond  the  sea, 
and  those  waiting  on  the  shore  speculate  upon  the  nations 
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who  have  sent  it.  The  poet  takes  this  opportunity  to  de 
nounce  the  selfishness  of  various  countries.  Finally  the 
watchers  behold  the  Fleur-de-Lis  of  France  floating  from 
the  masthead  of  the  ship  which  is  bearing  Lafayette  to 
them. 

The  third  ode  is  devoted  to  Lafayette.  Is  he  a  Gaul?  asks 
the  poet:  and  his  answer  is  significant  of  his  constant  love 
of  antiquity  and  his  habit  of  considering  as  a  survival  from 
earlier  and  nobler  days  all  that  is  estimable  in  our  modern 
age.  This  is  natural  to  an  Italian  for  whom  the  connection 
with  his  classic  ancestors  has  never  been  completely  severed, 
as  in  our  western  world. 

"Not  he!  not  he!  from  Greece  or  lofty  Rome 
An  ardent  spirit  came  to  make  its  home 
Within  his  frame  and  shape  in  nobleness 
His  members,  comeliness  and  virtue  share." 

Lafayette,  Alfieri  says,  has  delayed  his  departure  by  wait 
ing  for  troops  promised  by  the  French  king;  but  the  poet 
rebukes  him  for  expecting  aid  in  such  an  unlikely  quarter, 
and  asks : 

"  What  wouldst  thou  ?     Far  sooner  shalt  thou  see 
The  ocean  fail  for  water,  sooner  see 
The  rivers  climb  again  their  pristine  heights 
Than  that  a  king's  heart  opened  be 
To  high  compassion,  pure  magnanimity. 
What  dost  thou?    Leave  the  banks  ingrate, 
The  shores  of  Seine,  contaminate, 
Where  there  is  none  to  sweep  for  liberty 

The   streets — (a   few   years,   and   how  those   streets   were   swept   with 
Blood!) 

go  thou  alone,  thine  arm  will  be 
Itself  a  stancher  and  more  welcome  aid 
Than  mercenary  troops  whose  icy  hearts 
Are  mute  and  dead  to  every  high  desire." 

After  further  eulogy  of  Lafayette,  he  sternly  bids  the 
hero's  wife  not  to  weep  at  her  husband's  departure,  nor  even 
at  the  thought  that  he  may  be  killed,  since  glory  shall  be  his. 

"O  wife!  now  must  thou  change  thy  sad  lament 
To  song,  since  on  thy  lids  the  tears  sit  ill. 
To  Mars  and  Liberty  forever  dear 
Shall  be  his  name." 

The  fourth  ode  is  in  praise  of  Washington.  The  invoca 
tion  of  Franklin  as  a  sort  of  Quaker  Muse  is  not  devoid  of  a 
certain  humor.  It  begins  thus : 
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"  Thou  ravisher  of  lightnings  empyreal — 
Franklyn,  thou  father,  counsel,  mind  and  soul 
Of  infant  Liberty, 
To  my  song  the  guide  he; 

For  I  have  trusted  thee,  who  knowest  the  whole 
And  secret  drama  of  celestial  fire, 
That  thou  with  it  my  spirit  wouldst  inspire." 

After  this  invocation  the  poet  seeks  the  region  where  abide 
the  shades  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity.  Here  he  sees  Scipio, 
Harms,  Cato,  and  the  victor  of  Salamis.  All  of  these  lovers 
of  Liberty  offer  to  return  to  her  the  gifts  she  once  gave  to 
them,  that  she  may  make  of  them  a  new  and  worthy  use. 
From  one 

"took  Liberty  the  sword; 
From  one  the  ample  and  impenetrable  shield — 

And  then  for  her  unveiled 
Another  his  keen  sight  of  future  things — 
And  yet  another,  execution  swift; 
And  one  the  wisdom  that  all  leaders  need; 
Another  gave  his  martial-sounding  voice 
That  to  the  assault  bids  speed 
E'en  the  slow  coward." 

Eeturning  to  earth,  the  goddess  presents  these  various 
gifts  to  Washington,  who  modestly  seeks  to  escape  them. 
Having  thus  fortified  him,  she  warns  the  English  that  their 
efforts  against  him  will  be  in  vain.  She  calls  upon 
Washington  to  leave  the  valley  (probably  Valley  Forge), 
where,  like  a  wise  commander,  he  has  been  husbanding  the 
strength  of  his  exhausted  men,  to  come  forth,  since  the  ap 
pointed  time  has  arrived  for  him  to  chastise  those  who  had 
become  traitors  to  liberty. 

The  fifth  ode  is  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  peace 
and  to  the  prowess  of  the  American  arms.  The  breath  of 
freedom  is  wafted  eastward  across  the  sea  to  the  suffering 
and  expectant  peoples  of  Europe,  but  is  met  and  checked 
by  an  aerial  counter-current  of  despotism.  Here  follows  a 
terrible  and  graphic  description  of  despotism  which  is  con 
ceived  as  a  horrible  monster,  and  the  poet  bewails  the  ex 
isting  peace  of  Europe  as  unworthy  of  the  name. 

He,  who  had  seen  our  war  end  so  sanely  and  happily,  was 
destined,  like  so  many  other  idealists,  to  shudder  at  the 
excesses  of  the  French  Eevolution  which  at  first  had  seemed 
to  them  a  harbinger  of  the  millennium. 

A  sorrowing  exile  from  a  country  which  did  not  yet  exist, 
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he  met  here  again  his  former  sovereign,  driven  from  his 
capital  by  the  French  invaders.  Once  before  at  Turin  he 
had  been  presented  to  Victor  Amadeus  III.  The  king's 
minister  had  received  Alfieri  on  his  return  to  Turin  in 
the  most  flattering  manner,  hinting  at  first  and  then 
saying  openly  that  the  king  would  be  pleased  to  see  him 
settled  in  his  native  country;  and  when  Alfieri  interrupted 
that  he  intended  returning  to  Tuscany  to  pursue  his  literary 
work  and  studies,  the  minister  replied  that,  though  the  pro 
fession  of  an  author  was  a  highly  respectable  one,  there 
were  certainly  other  and  much  more  important  situations 
which  he,  a  noble,  was  worthy  to  fill.  Alfieri  refused,  and 
it  was  against  his  will  that  he  was  presented  to  the  king; 
but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  neglect  altogether  the 
polite  usages  of  the  society  in  which  he  was  born.  He  writes 
in  his  autobiography : 

"  Though  very  far  from  being  partial  to  kings  in  general,  and  par 
ticularly  to  despots,  I  must  here  confess  that  this  family,  taken  on  the 
whole,  deserve  some  praise,  especially  when  compared  with  those  who 
at  present  occupy  the  thrones  of  Europe." 

Then  he  quotes  a  speech  of  Pompey's,  who  sought  refuge 
in  Egypt: 

"He  who  enters  the  house  of  a  tyrant  becomes  a  slave  if  he  be  not 
so  already." 

But  now  the  king  no  longer  sat  upon  his  throne,  and  Al 
fieri 's  hatred  of  his  office  was  not  transferred  to  the  man,  who 
in  his  misfortune  had  a  claim  upon  the  poet's  sympathy.  He 
would  have  gladly  offered  his  services  to  his  royal  fellow- 
exile,  but  his  modesty  made  him  remark  that  he  did  not  see 
what  advantage  the  king  could  derive  from  them. 

Now  upon  the  throne,  not  of  Sardinia  alone,  but  of  the 
united  Italy  which  Vittorio  Alfieri  helped  create,  sits  Vit- 
torio  Emanuele,  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  the  exiled 
Amadeus,  working  faithfully  in  the  interests  of  his  beloved 
country. 

Though  in  these  days  the  readers  of  Alfieri 's  dramas  grow 
fewer  and  fewer,  Italy,  who  among  nations  is  so  unusual  in 
the  grateful  remembrance  in  which  she  holds  those  sons 
who  have  deserved  well  of  her,  will  not  soon  forget  his  name. 
And  shall  we  of  America  not  give  one  thought  to  him  who 
heralded  so  enthusiastically  and  trustfully  the  era  of  our 
freedom?  VIRGINIA  WATSON. 


THE    MESSAGE    OF    THE    "MASTER 
BUILDER  " 


BY  ALMA  L.  LA  VICTOIRE 


THE  majority  of  critics  and  students  of  drama  speak 
of  Ibsen,  the  dramatist,  as  an  individualist.  He  is,  to  them, 
a  man  who  believes,  and  who  writes  plays  to  support  the 
belief,  that  an  individual,  be  it  man  or  woman,  has  the 
right  to  overturn  existing  social  order  for  his  own  freedom 
and  development,  no  matter  how  universally  accepted  or 
of  what  value  to  mankind  this  same  order  may  be. 

For  example :  on  this  hypothesis  ' l  A  Doll 's  House  ' ' 
maintains  the  right  of  Nora  to  leave  husband,  home,  and 
children  when  she  discovers  that  her  ideas  of  loyalty,  faith, 
and  duty  differ  from  those  of  Helmer.  "  Eosmersholm ."  en 
deavors  to  prove  that  a  Eebecca  West  is  only  within  her 
right  to  invade  an  otherwise  happy  home,  and,  finding  in  the 
husband  the  affinity  she  has  been  seeking,  she  goes  not  quite 
to  the  extreme  of  herself  killing  the  wife,  but  disposes  of 
her  just  as  effectually.  She  persuades  Beata  that,  as  she 
is  a  detriment  to  her  husband,  her  duty  is  plainly  to  sacrifice 
her  life  for  Eosmer's  happiness.  Beata,  finally  convinced, 
throws  herself  into  the  mill-race.  Very  clever  of  Eebecca, 
but  rather  difficult  of  accomplishment  in  real  life,  and  cer 
tainly  not  an  idea  for  which  as  great  a  play  as  "  Eosmers- 
holm  "  must  stand.  So,  as  it  is  not  reality  and  surely  not 
ideality,  the  reader  of  "  Eosmersholm  "  must,  perforce, 
search  further  for  a  motive  that  Ibsen  would  have  consid 
ered  worthy  upon  which  to  build  his  play. 

On  this  basis  of  thought  a  Hedda  Gabler  justifiably  ends 
all  for  her  when  she  finds  that  she  has  made  a  pretty  mess 
of  life  and  can  no  longer  evade  the  responsibilities  which 
are  the  result  of  her  own  actions. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  reader  of  Ibsen's  plays,  with  this 
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in  mind,  is  continually  demanding  of  himself  and  others 
an  explanation  of  certain  facts  set  forth  in  these  plays,  such 
as:  How  Nora  could  leave  her  children,  granting  that  she 
and  Helmer  had  reached  the  parting  of  the  ways!  How 
did  Hilda,  heartless  and  cruel  though  she  was,  burn  Lov- 
borg's  manuscript?  Why  was  Aline,  poor  and  broken  in 
spirit  as  she  must  seem  to  the  casual  reader,  so  ready  to 
resent  the  presence  of  inoffensive  Kaia  Fosli,  and  then  to 
accept  so  meekly  the  intrusion  of  Hilda  Wangel? 

Every  play  presents  questions  that  are  always  being 
asked,  for  which  numberless  solutions  have  been  offered, 
and  which,  many  times,  give  rise  to  more  perplexities,  form 
ing  an  endless  chain  of  difficulties  that  return  again  and 
again  to  the  same  starting-point,  and  no  wholly  consist 
ent  and,  therefore,  no  entirely  satisfactory  explanation  is 
reached. 

Then,  too,  as  women  in  the  plays  are  so  often  cast  for 
the  characters  that  revolt,  it  at  once  becomes  an  accepted 
fact  that  Ibsen  is,  above  all  else,  a  champion  of  .woman's 
rights,  as  the  term  is  employed  in  the  highest,  broadest 
sense.  This  interpretation  may  not  be  without  reason,  for 
it  is  known  that  Ibsen  did  feel  a  keen  interest  in  many  ques 
tions  pertaining  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  womankind, 
but  in  his  plays  he  goes  above  and  beyond  this.  The  truths 
which  he  endeavors  to  illustrate  and  emphasize  therein  are 
broad  and  elemental.  The  general  acceptation  of  them  as 
living  principles  of  action  would  obviate  the  necessity  for 
such  an  issue. 

Having  thus  started  on  the  right  path,  but  taken  the 
wrong  turn,  the  reader  is  led  in  devious  ways  that  bring 
him  to  no  satisfactory  resting-place,  and,  overwhelmed  with 
confusion,  he  dislikes  and  doubts  the  obvious  conclusions, 
if  these  are  the  ideas  for  the  foundations  of  the  plays.  It 
is  no  unusual  thing,  as  a  result  of  this  misapprehension,  to 
hear  these  dramas  denounced  as  morbid,  unwholesome,  im 
moral,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  extreme  terms  that  have 
been  applied  to  him  and  to  the  ideas  for  which  his  plays  ap 
parently  stand. 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
overturn  the  existing  order  for  his  own  freedom  and  de 
velopment  is  and  ever  will  be  questioned  and  resented  by 
the  majority.  The  maintenance  of  order  demands  this. 
The  man  whose  efforts  lead  not  only  to  his  own  freedom, 
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but  to  greater  freedom  for  his  fellow-men,  is  not  an  indi 
vidualist.  That  which  is  personal  is  rarely  great,  but  the 
universal  is  great  always.  No  play  founded  on  that  idea 
which  encourages  the  greatest  good  for  the  least  number 
can  ever  attain  a  permanent  place  in  dramatic  literature. 

Is  it  not  possible,  then,  that  this  theme  of  individual  right 
may  not  be  the  best  guide  for  a  clear  understanding  of  these 
powerful  dramas,  for  powerful  they  are,  ethically  as  well 
as  technically? 

The  foregoing  ideas  for  the  motive  on  which  the  play  of 
"  The  Master  Builder  "  is  written  the  writer  does  not 
sustain,  but  will  endeavor  to  prove  that  Ibsen's  effort  is 
toward  construction  rather  than  destruction,  that  instead 
of  advocating  individual  freedom,  he  strives  to  point  the 
way  to  adjustment  of  the  universal  order.  This  means,  of 
course,  the  greatest  freedom  for  the  greatest  number.  Not 
individual  freedom,  but  individual  responsibility. 

In  writing  a  play  Ibsen  is  confronted  by  two  problems. 
First,  he  has  to  utter  a  protest  against  certain  wrongs  that 
exist,  for  Ibsen  is  ever  and  always  a  reformer.  Then,  he 
must  make  his  play  enlist  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  his 
hearers,  for,  as  he  makes  Rosmer  say,  "  men  are  only  en 
nobled  from  within. "  Reformation  endures  only  when  it 
comes  from  the  heart.  There  are  few  who  would  choose 
the  wrong  if  right  were  clearly  seen,  and  wrong  and  all  that 
it  means  fully  comprehended.  Eliza  Allen  Starr  described 
heaven  as  a  place  where  right  is  so  plainly  seen  that  wrong 
is  impossible. 

While  Ibsen's  ideas  are  strong  and  clear,  his  language 
simple,  direct,  his  technique  fine  and  finished,  he  gives  to 
the  characters  so  marked  a  personality,  and  his  develop 
ment  of  the  play  so  holds  the  interest,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  many  of  his  auditors  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Ibsen's 
people  may  stand  for  a  class,  or  for  a  class  representing 
an  idea. 

It  is  strange  that  what  is  not  permitted  to  the  individual 
is  so  often  accepted  from  even  a  small  class  of  people.  It 
is  true,  too,  that  an  idea  appears  less  dangerous  than  the 
people  who  represent  it.  The  class  Hedda  Gabler  typifies 
is  just  as  unproductive,  just  as  desirous  of  shirking  respon 
sibility  as  she  is.  It  destroys  all  productive  force  as  ruth 
lessly  as  Hedda  burned  Lovborg's  manuscript,  and  finally, 
like  her,  brings  destruction  upon  itself. 
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The  individual  who  destroys  the  concrete  thing  shocks 
and  horrifies  the  vast  majority;  the  class  which  wrecks  the 
force  creating  the  concrete  is  tolerated  with  little  protest; 
it  is  frequently  envied,  emulated,  and  admired.  The  ab 
stract  never  appears  as  emphatic  as  the  concrete,  though 
sometimes  greater  in  power. 

So,  through  all  of  these  plays  of  Ibsen,  the  people  do  and 
say  things  which,  while  seeming  perfectly  consistent  in  a 
class,  appear  strange  in  the  individual,  and  it  is  this  that 
so  often  makes  Ibsen's  point  of  view  seem  revolutionary, 
iconoclastic,  and  unacceptable. 

The  characters  of  "  The  Master  Builder  "  are: 

Solness,  the  master  builder,  the  man  of  constructive 
ability,  the  genius,  the  man  whose  natural  endowment 
enables  him  to  do  great  deeds  in  whatever  form  of  expres 
sion  it  may  take.  Knut  Brovik,  the  man  of  the  older  genera 
tion,  whose  work  is  almost  done,  and  who  is  supplanted  by 
the  genius  of  the  present.  Ragner  Brovik,  the  younger 
generation,  who  is  to  do  the  work  of  the  future,  and  who 
in  his  turn  is  to  succeed  the  builders  of  to-day.  Hilda 
Wangel,  also  the  younger  generation,  who  is  to  judge  the 
work  that  has  been  done;  in  other  words,  public  approval 
or  disapproval.  Aline  Solness,  the  wife,  who  stands  for 
the  domestic  side  of  the  life  of  a  great  man.  Kaia  Fosli, 
the  woman  who  is  fascinated  by  a  genius.  Dr.  Herdal,  the 
physician. 

These  are  always  the  people  who  surround  a  great  man, 
the  factors  of  life  which  present  to  him  problems  to  be 
solved  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  man  of  genius  works  for  one  of  two  things:  Work 
for  work's  sake,  for  the  attainment  of  perfection,  or  for 
the  approval  of  the  public  and  the  rewards  that  follow  in 
its  train. 

It  might  be  well  to  consider  for  a  moment  just  what  the 
attitude  of  the  one  who  works  for  the  sake  of  work  worthily 
done  is  toward  the  elements  here  set  forth.  The  man  of  the 
older  generation  is  the  master,  the  one  whose  efforts  have 
made  better  work  possible,  whose  failures  or  successes  have 
given  him  the  experience  by  which  the  pupil  may  profit; 
for  no  one  whose  heart  and  soul  are  in  doing  the  best  work 
that  can  be  done  has  the  time  or  inclination  to  study  with 
one  less  earnest  than  himself.  Nothing  engenders  apprecia 
tion  more  than  honest  work  honestly  done,  and  when  this 
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is  the  objective  point  there  is  no  room  for  jealousy.  This 
last  is  also  true  of  his  position  toward  the  younger  genera 
tion.  The  man  whose  life  is  spent  in  conscientious  effort 
has  no  desire  to  suppress  or  cause  to  fear  the  onward  march 
of  posterity.  Public  approval  may  come  to  him;  it  can 
never  demand  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise,  the  payment  of 
a  debt.  It  can  never  spur  him  to  climb  greater  heights  than 
realization  of  his  own  power  will  justify. 

It  is  true  that  for  the  gift  of  genius  and  for  its  develop 
ment  the  happiness  of  the  home,  the  wife,  and  the  children 
is  often  sacrificed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  If  this,  how 
ever,  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  larger  number,  there  is  some 
compensation  and  justification.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
loss  of  domestic  happiness  has  for  its  object  only  the  grati 
fied  vanity  of  one  human  being,  what  plea  can  be  offered  in 
defense!  What  need  has  the  honest  worker  to  trade  upon 
the  love  of  a  Kaia  Fosli  to  help  toward  success?  Success 
to  him  means  only  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  need  of  ex 
pression.  He  may  upon  occasion  require  the  services  of  a 
doctor  for  some  physical  ailment,  never  for  mental  illness. 
His  mind  is  vigorous,  healthy,  fine,  and  true. 

The  end  of  life  brings  to  him  the  repose  of  spirit  that 
only  realization  of  duty  conscientiously  performed  can  give. 
Other  men  may  have  done  greater  things,  and  he  may  feel 
that  his  own  ideal  has  never  been  attained,  but  his  faith  in 
the  work  never  falters.  There  is  no  fear  of  retribution. 
No  doubt  assails  his  belief  in  his  ideal.  There  is  no  cry 
that  nothing  is  worth  the  doing.  Master-builder  Solness  is 
not  described  by  Ibsen  as  a  man  of  this  kind,  but  the  reverse. 

It  has  been  the  part  of  literature  in  the  past  to  picture  an 
ideal,  to  present  a  hero  for  emulation,  to  arouse  admiration 
for  the  highest  and  best,  thus  to  create  a  desire  in  the 
hearts  of  men  to  strive  for  that  end.  That  this  has  been  a 
wholly  successful  method  is  open  to  question,  and  so  Ibsen 
presents  the  other  side,  the  hero  who  is  a  warning  rather 
than  a  model. 

In  "  The  Master  Builder  "  he  portrays  the  man  who  is 
working  for  public  approval,  and  shows  the  consequences 
of  such  a  motive.  That  Solness  is  a  man  of  great  con 
structive  ability,  of  natural  talent,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Ibsen  seems  to  think  that  men  of  genius  have  over  and  above 
this  a  gift  that  borders  on  the  supernatural.  Solness  has 
the  power  to  will  things  into  being;  he  can  "  desire  a  thing 
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so  persistently — so  inexorably — that  at  last  it  has  to  hap 
pen.  "  He  has,  as  Hilda  expresses  it,  "  a  little  of  the  troll  " 
in  him. 

Ibsen  does  not  say — of  course  he  does  not  know — whether 
this  is  the  result  of  the  combination  of  qualities  which  makes 
genius,  or  whether  it  is  a  gift  of  itself.  Possibly  it  is  the 
spark  of  genius.  Perhaps  that  which  is  called  luck.  It  is 
no  unusual  thing  to  hear  the  word  "  lucky  "  applied  to 
certain  men.  Opportunity,  which  is  popularly  supposed  to 
present  itself  rarely,  overwhelms  them.  Success  awaits 
their  slightest  effort.  Soiness  speaks  of  the  "  helpers  and 
servers  "  who  came  and  obeyed  his  will,  and  then  explains 
that  "  that  is  what  people  call  having  the  luck  on  your 
side." 

Added  to  this  favor  of  fortune,  Soiness  has  a  devoted 
wife  and  two  sons.  A  home,  a  family,  and  ability  surely  fur 
nish  an  equipment  and  an  incentive  for  worthy  work.  His 
talents  place  upon  him  a  great  responsibility  to  the  world 
in  which  he  lives,  and  he  has  taken  voluntarily  the  respon 
sibility  of  a  family  and  its  happiness.  His  first  oppor 
tunity  comes  to  him  through  the  destruction  of  his  wife's 
old  home.  While  this  meant  an  opening  for  Soiness,  it  lost 
to  Aline  everything  that  life  held  dear:  home,  children,  as 
sociation,  tradition,  all  treasures  of  the  past,  and  all  hope 
of  usefulness  for  the  future. 

Soiness  seems  to  have  an  appreciation  of  this  fact  as  he 
speaks  of  the  sacrifices  that  Aline  has  been  forced  to  make. 
For  this  he  is  overwhelmed  by  an  immeasurable  sense  of 
obligation  to  her,  and  yet  he  makes  no  real  effort  to  do  the 
one  thing  that  could  offer  compensation  for  such  sacrifices. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  play  there  is  no  evi 
dence  that  Soiness  owes  any  of  his  success  to  sincere  Vork, 
and  there  is  much  to  prove  that  it  was  chance  that  favored 
him.  He  is  impressed  by  his  own  lack  of  faithfulness  to 
such  a  trust,  and  he  realizes  that  the  time  is  approaching 
when  he  must  pay  a  heavy  price  for  his  unprofitable  steward 
ship.  The  fear  of  the  future  and  the  retribution  that  wait 
for  him  seem  to  be  an  ever-present,  ever-haunting  idea 
with  Soiness.  Hilda  finally  suggests  that  he  has  a  "  sickly 
conscience, "  and  is  in  need  of  one  more  robust,  which  is 
rather  an  agreeable  way 'of  recognizing  an  unpleasant  fact, 
but  the  remedy  offered  is  only  an  expedient  to  silence  a 
complaint  that  has  grown  tiresome.  It  occurs  to  Soiness 
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that  a  "  viking  conscience  "  would  be  a  rather  convenient 
acquisition  at  this  point,  for  it  would  enable  him  to  follow 
his  unworthy  inclination  and  to  escape  the  fear  of  the  en 
suing  consequences. 

Ibsen  wishes  here,  doubtless,  not  only  to  make  the 
character  consistent,  but  also  to  point  out  that  to  sin  and 
then  to  live  in  continual  fear  of  the  price  to  be  paid  is  to 
sin  doubly.  This  attitude  of  mind  is  not  productive  of  any 
responsive  sympathy  in  Hilda,  and  is  one  of  the  truest 
touches  in  the  play.  The  vikings  of  old  burned,  pillaged, 
murdered,  and  committed  crimes  innumerable,  but  above  all 
else  they  were  brave.  That  is  what  they  stood  for  in  their 
own  time,  and  as  the  world  of  to-day,  a  later  public  opinion, 
looks  back  at  their  deeds  through  the  vista  of  centuries, 
a  charitable  haze  obscures  the  crimes.  Their  freedom  and 
fearlessness  stand  out  boldly  and  clearly,  until  the  word 
*'  viking  "  is  really  the  embodiment  of  these  two  ideas. 

When  opportunity  first  comes  to  Solness,  he  builds  villas 
which  prove  attractive,  and,  as  he  says,  he  "  came  to  the 
front  with  a  rush."  Probably  at  first  a  certain  amount 
of  sincerity  and  pride  of  work  entered  into  his  tasks. 
After  he  has  built  a  high  tower  on  a  church,  it  is  this  which 
enables  him  to  mount  its  topmost  pinnacle,  and  to  place 
the  wreath  on  the  weather-vane,  according  to  the  old  Nor 
wegian  custom.  As  he  climbs  ever  higher  and  higher  he 
feels  the  exultation  of  great  accomplishment,  and  Hilda  says 
that  he  sang  aloud,  and  that  **  it  sounded  like  harps  in  the 
air."  In  a  few  moments,  however,  he  realizes  that  he  has 
builded  higher  arid  better  than  he  knew,  for  knowledge  that 
may  build  villas  successfully  is  not  sufficient  to  plan  the 
supports  and  weights  and  pressure  of  high  towers;  and  so 
as  he  stands  there,  instead  of  resolving  to  study  and  strive 
in  order  to  gain  that  which  he  lacks,  he  decides  that  he  will 
build  no  more  towers,  but  will  plan  homes  for  human  beings. 
This  sounds  like  a  very  fine  sentiment  and  pleases  him  im 
mensely,  but  it  is  the  most  flagrant  pose.  A  man  of  this 
kind  is  always  a  poseur.  Solness  cares  nothing  for  human 
beings  and  their  homes.  His  only  concern  is  for  his  own 
reputation,  and  his  effort  is  expended  in  making  use  of 
everything  that  comes  within  his  reach  to  enhance  it,  and 
in  suppressing  everything  that  menaces  it. 

As  he  stands  on  the  tower  the  shouts  of  the  people  who 
have  come  to  do  him  honor  reach  him ;  it  goes  to  his  'head 
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like  new  wine:  lie  becomes  dizzy.  At  the  close  of  a  day 
of  feasting  and  rejoicing  over  the  completion  of  the  tower, 
Solness  goes  to  the  home  of  Hilda  Wangel.  It  was  she  who 
had  been  foremost  in  the  applause  at  the  dedication ;  it  was 
her  voice  raised  in  a  shout  of  acclamation  that  reached  him 
and  made  him  dizzy,  and  it  was  to  her,  or  the  idea  for  which 
she  stands,  that  he  then  pledged  himself. 

Men  rarely  acknowledge  that  it  is  public  approval  for 
which  they  are  striving,  but  it  is  the  financial  reward,  the 
influential  position  that  follow  its  acquisition. 

Solness  may  not  realize  at  the  moment  that  this  is  just 
what  he  is  doing;  in  fact,  he  seems  to  have  only  a  hazy 
recollection  of  such  a  promise.  When  Hilda  first  appears 
on  the  scene  she  is  obliged  to  explain  her  identity  and  the 
purpose  of  her  visit  minutely  and  insistently.  Nevertheless 
it  was  this  idea,  the  approval  of  the  public  or  of  posterity, 
which  dominated  him  and  his  work  thereafter.  The  un 
fortunate  thing  for  a  man  who  has  chosen  thus  is  that, 
though  he  may  have  decided  in  a  moment  of  half-intoxica 
tion,  and  does  not  realize  the  full  import  of  what  such  a 
choice  means,  he  must,  if  he  has  abided  by  it,  in  the  end 
pay  the  price  for  that  decision.  It  is  the  law  of  compensa 
tion  which,  no  matter  how  jauntily  ignored,  works  ever 
with  relentless  vigor. 

The  symbolism  here  is  most  clever.  A  certain  feminine 
type  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  idea  Hilda  represents. 
It  is  coquettish  at  times,  at  others  most  tenacious  in  its 
demands,  attractive,  often  alluring  men  from  the  path  of 
duty  and  honor.  Hilda  is  not  a  woman  of  bad  intent,  nor  is 
public  opinion  an  injurious  thing ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  often 
a  valuable  factor  in  the  social  order,  though  never  a  goal 
for  which  to  strive,  not  an  end  for  accomplishment,  not 
worth  a  lost  ideal,  a  standard  lowered. 

All  this  is  told  in  the  first  part  of  the  first  act;  then  with 
the  beginning  of  the  rising  action  Hilda  announces  that 
she  has  come  to  claim  her  kingdom,  to  demand  the  fulfilment 
of  promises  made.  She  invades  the  home  and  life  of  Sol- 
ness  and  Aline,  as  unceremoniously  and  with  as  little  pro 
test  from  them,  as  the  public  usually  does  that  of  any  great 
man  who  is  depending  upon  its  approval  for  success.  She 
penetrates  into  their  inmost  joys  and  sorrows.  Even  the 
nur&eries  that  for  years  have  been  kept  apart  in  memory 
of  little  children  are  not  secure  from  her  intrusion. 
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Hilda  urges  Solness  on  to  better  work,  to  build  higher 
towers.  If  he  is  a  really  great  man,  why  can  he  not  build 
ever  higher  and  higher?  Why  can  he  not  stand  upon  the 
topmost  pinnacle  of  whatever  he  has  created?  A  man 
should  always  be  as  great  as  his  work,  and  ought  not  to 
fear  to  climb  as  high  as  he  has  built.  The  public  never 
accepts  less  than  has  been  done  in  the  past,  but  rather  de 
mands  more  and  more.  So  Solness  must  either  do  the  thing 
expected  of  him  or  acknowledge  his  failure,  his  inability 
to  do  to-day  that  which  he  did  ten  years  ago.  He  takes 
the  wreath  and  climbs  the  tower,  but  at  its  summit  dizziness 
overtakes  him  and  he  falls.  He  cannot  stand  on  the  height. 
As  he  falls,  Hilda  cries,  ' '  My — my  master  builder. ' '  He  is 
indeed  hers;  he  has  worked  for  her,  he  has  lived  for  her, 
and  at  the  end  he  dies  to  gain  that  which  she  represents — 
public  approval. 

This  is  Ibsen's  protest  against  the  motive  of  expediency, 
which  is  so  great  a  factor  in  the  world  to-day,  a  protest 
against  work  not  done  for  work's  sake.  Anatole  France 
says  that  a  man  who  strives  for  the  approval  of  posterity 
can  never  be  great.  It  is  not  his  name  nor  what  he  creates 
that  is  known  to  future  generations.  Other  men  have 
voiced  the  same  idea  in  a  different  way.  It  is  the  Bible 
story  of  the  five  talents,  the  two  talents,  the  one  talent,  in 
a  new  form.  It  is,  too,  the  story  of  the  house  built  on  shift 
ing  sands. 

"  The  Master  Builder  "  was  written  in  the  latter  part  of 
Ibsen's  life,  when,  after  years  of  accomplishment  and  strife 
always  for  the  fine  and  true,  he  could  see  that  the  greatest 
blessing  and  not  the  greatest  hardship  of  life  is  work.  That 
there  is  no  satisfaction  so  deep,  no  pleasure  so  lasting,  as 
good  work  well  done. 

When  France,  devastated  by  war  and  revolution,  cast 
about  for  material  with  which  to  re-establish  a  nation,  this 
characteristic  of  the  French  people — the  desire  for  the  at 
tainment  of  perfection  in  creative  effort — was  one  of  her 
most  valuable  resources.  This  surely  is  not  a  plea  for  in 
dividual  freedom,  but  a  statement  of  a  condition  that  exists 
in  all  countries  and  among  all  people  in  a  variable  degree. 
A  condition  that  perhaps  in  years  past  has  not  been  so 
noticeably  in  evidence,  but  one  that  our  modern  civilization 
is  bringing  to  the  fore  with  appalling  rapidity. 

Ibsen  was  born  in  Norway,  and  lived  there  many  years; 
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he  lived  and  traveled  in  other  lands  as  well,  so  that  it  was 
not  the  small  experiences  of  a  narrow  life  that  urged  upon 
him  the  embodiment  of  this  theme  in  a  play. 

It  is  the  most  serious  problem  before  the  people  of  our 
own  country  to-day.  We  are  a  nation  of  workers,  but 
workers  for  reward:  work  is  only  a  means  to  an  end.  The 
word  "  success  "  is  so  widely  accepted  with  only  one  mean 
ing  that  no  one  troubles  to  add  the  unnecessary  qualification 
of  financial.  Expediency  is  the  cry  of  the  hour.  Nothing 
is  worth  the  doing  that  does  not  pay.  Poorer  material, 
quicker  construction,  larger  profits. 

This  is  the  message  of  "  The  Master  Builder/'  En 
couragement  for  those  who  earnestly  and  honestly  strive. 
Warning  for  the  apostles  of  expediency. 

ALMA  L.  LA  VICTOIKE. 


A   LONG-FORGOTTEN     'HIT1 

BY  GEOKGE  JAY  SMITH 


Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  there  was  living  in  Lon 
don  a  beautiful  and  gifted  girl  of  twenty,  who  had  already 
published  a  remarkable  romance  and  who  was  to  be  for 
nearly  thirty  years  a  professional  writer,  the  first  woman 
who  lived  by  her  pen  in  England. 

"  She  was  a  gentlewoman  by  birth, "  says  her  unknown 
biographer,  "  of  a  good  family  in  the  city  of  Canterbury  in 
Kent;  her  fa ther's  name  was  Johnson. " 

The  girl  herself,  who  was  born  in  1640,  bore  a  name  vari 
ously  spelled  Afra,  Aphra,  Aphara,  or  Ayfara,  and  for  lit 
erary  purposes  she  often  signed  herself  Astrea.  She  had 
"  brown  hair,  bright  eyes  ";  she  was  vivacious,  witty,  active, 
versatile,  perhaps  a  bit  free  in  manners.  But  on  this  point 
let  us  hear  again  her  quaint  biographer  (herself  a  woman) : 

"As  her  Mind,  so  her  Body  was  adorned  with  all  the  Advantages  of 
our  Sex:  Wit,  Beauty,  and  Judgment  seldom  meet  in  one,  especially  in 
Woman  (you  may  allow  this  from  a  Woman),  but  in  her  they  were  emi 
nent.  .  .  .  She  was  a  Woman  of  Sense,  and  by  Consequence  a  Lover  of 
Pleasure,  as  indeed  all,  both  Men  and  Women,  are;  but  only  some  would 
be  thought  to  be  above  the  Conditions  of  Humanity,  and  place  their 
chief  Pleasure  in  a  proud  vain  Hypocrisy.  For  my  Part,  I  knew  her 
intimately,  and  never  saw  aught  unbecoming  the  just  Modesty  of  our  Sex, 
tho'  more  gay  and  free  than  the  Polly  of  the  Precise  will  allow." 

In  the  northern  part  of  South  America  is  a  country  now 
called  British  Guiana.  It  was  settled  by  the  English  in  1652, 
and  a  few  years  later,  perhaps  in  1656,  Afra's  father  was 
nominated  to  the  post  of  lieutenant-general  of  this  colony, 
then  called  Surinam.  He  accordingly  set  sail  "  on  the  haz 
ardous  vovage  of  the  West  Indies, "  which  indeed  he  never 
accomplished,  for  he  died  at  sea. 
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"With  him  ho  took  his  chief  .Riches,  his  Wife  and  Children;  and  in 
that  number  Afra,  his  promising  Darling,  our  future  Heroine,  and  ad 
mired  Astrea,  who  even  in  the  first  Bud  of  Infancy,  discover'd  such  early 
Hopes  of  her  riper  Years,  that  she  was  equally  her  Parents'  Joys  and 
Fears:  for  they  too  often  mistrust  the  Loss  of  a  Child,  whose  Wit  and 
Understanding  outstrip  its  Years,  as  too  great  a  Blessing  to  be  long 
enjoy'd.  .  ,  .  Besides  the  Vivacity  and  Wit  of  her  Conversation  at  the 
first  Use  almost  of  Reason  in  Discourse,  she  would  write  the  prettiest, 
soft,  engaging  Verses  in  the  World.  Thus  qualified,  she  accompany'd 
her  Parents  in  their  long  Voyage  to  Surinam,  leaving  behind  her  the 
Sighs  and  Tears  of  all  her  Friends,  and  breaking  Hearts  of  her  Lovers, 
that  sighed  to  possess  what  was  scarce  yet  arrived  to  a  Capacity  of  easing 
their  Pain,  if  she  had  been  willing.  But  as  she  was  Mistress  of  uncom 
mon  Charms  of  Body  as  well  as  Mind,  she  gave  infinite  and  raging 
Desires,  before  she  could  know  the  least  herself." 

The  doubtless  beautiful  and  romantic-minded  Afra,  now 
scarcely  seventeen,  in  due  course  landed  in  Surinam,  a  coun 
try  which  she  describes  as  a  very  paradise.  Her  geo 
graphical  notions  are  more  generous  than  accurate : 

u  'Tis  a  Continent,  whose  vast  Extent  was  never  yet  known,  and  may 
contain  more  noble  Earth  than  all  the  Universe  beside;  for,  they  say, 
it  reaches  from  East  to  West  one  Way  as  far  as  China,  and  another  to 
Peru.  'Tis  there  eternal  Spring,  always  the  very  Months  of  April,  May, 
and  June;  the  Shades  are  perpetual,  the  Trees  bearing  at  once  all  De 
grees  of  Leaves,  and  Fruit,  from  blooming  Buds  to  ripe  Autumn.  .  .  . 
The  very  Meat  we  eat,  when  set  on  the  Table,  if  it  be  native,  I  mean  of 
the  Country,  perfumes  the  whole  Room;  especially  a  little  Beast,  call'd 
an  Armadillo,  a  thing  which  I  can  liken  to  nothing  so  well  as  a 
Rhinoceros;  'tis  all  in  white  Armour,  so  jointed,  that  it  moves  as  well 
in  it,  as  if  it  had  nothing  on." 

Afra,  as  the  daughter  of  the  lieutenant-general,  took  up 
her  residence  in  the  beautiful  estate  of  St.  John's  Hill.  She 
describes  the  mansion,  which  was  seated  beside  a  river  in 
a  cool,  shady  grove.  "  The  whole  Globe  of  the  World,"  she 
declares,  "  cannot  show  so  delightful  a  Place  as  this  Grove 
was." 

But  over  the  beauty  of  this  idyllic  land  hung  the  dark 
shadow  of  human  slavery ;  and  a  dreadful  tragedy  occurred 
during  the  young  girl's  stay  in  Surinam  and  almost  under 
her  eyes — the  tragedy  which  forms  the  subject  of  her  cele 
brated  tale  of  Oroonofco.  I  say  "  tale,"  but  it  is  usually 
styled  a  "  novel  "  by  her  contemporaries,  although  it  is  cer 
tainly,  in  good  part,  history.  Doubtless  there  is  some  inven 
tion  in  it,  for,  as  one  writer  puts  it,  the  African  Prince 
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Oroonoko  is  "  somewhat  fabulous. "  Our  Astrea  may  have 
heightened  her  effects  here  and  there  for  artistic  reasons. 
But  surely  the  story  makes  a  profound  impression  of  reality, 
there  is  nothing  impossible  or  even  improbable  in  the  course 
of  its  events,  extraordinary  as  they  are,  and  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  author  gives  the  facts  of  Oroonoko 's 
life  substantially  as  she  received  them  during  her  stay  in 
Surinam.  Perhaps  we  may  call  the  book,  then,  historical 
fiction — the  earliest  example  of  a  type  that  has  been  in  recent 
times  exceedingly  popular.  < 

But  before  passing  to  the  story  of  Oroonoko  let  us  attend 
briefly  to  the  subsequent  life  of  Afra.  The  next  year,  1658, 
she  returned  to  England.  Presently,  say  at  about  twenty, 
she  married  a  Dutchman  named  Behn.  In  1660,  it  will  be 
remembered,  the  Stuarts,  in  the  person  of  Charles  II.,  were 
restored  to  the  English  throne.  Whether  through  her  hus 
band's  influence  or  not  Afra  Behn  had  access  to  the  Court, 
and  it  is  known  that  her  wit  and  charm  pleased  the  King. 

"  She  gave  King  Charles  II.,"  says  her  biographer,  "  so 
pleasant  and  rational  an  Account  of  his  Affairs  in  Surinam, 
and  particularly  of  the  Misfortunes  of  Oroonoko,  that  he 
desired  her  to  deliver  them  publickly  to  the  World. ' ' 

She  published  the  book  not  later  than  1661.  Before  1666 
she  was  a  widow.  England  and  Holland  being  then  at  war, 
she  was  sent  to  Antwerp  as  a  spy.  We  have  a  lively  account 
of  her  doings  there.  She  seems  to  have  been  pestered  with 
suitors. 

"  They  are  mistaken  who  imagine,"  says  the  biographer, 
1  i  that  a  Dutchman  can 't  love ;  for  tho '  they  are  generally 
more  phlegmatick  than  other  Men,  yet  it  sometimes  happens 
that  Love  does  penetrate  their  Lump  and  dispense  an  en 
livening  Fire." 

This  has  an  authoritative  sound,  and  it  seems  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  facts  of  Afra  Behn's  career.  One  of  her  ad 
mirers,  a  Dutchman  by  the  name  of  Van  der  Aalbert,  she 
promised  to  marry.  They  arranged  to  meet  in  England ; 
he  to  sail  from  Amsterdam,  she  from  Antwerp,  on  about  the 
same  day.  Van  der  Aalbert  died  in  Amsterdam  of  a  sud 
den  fever,  and  Afra  herself  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death 
at  sea,  for  the  vessel  on  which  she  sailed  was  wrecked  within 
sight  of  the  English  coast  and  she  and  a  few  others  were 
with  difficulty  rescued. 

She  went  to  London,  and  as  she  never  married  again  she 
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began  supporting  herself  by  her  pen.  Her  assiduity  as  a 
writer  was  remarkable.  She  became  a  prolific  and  success 
ful  playwright;  but  of  the  morality  of  her  plays  the  less 
said  the  better,  though  it  is  fair  to  state  that  it  does  not 
seem  noticeably  worse  than  that  of  the  other  popular  dram 
atists  of  the  corrupt  Eestoration  period.  She  continued  to 
produce  plays  till  1687,  two  years  before  her  death.  She 
published  also  "  poems  "  and  a  number  of  so-called  "  nov 
els,  "  the  best  of  which  after  Oroonoko  was  The  Nun,  or  the 
Per  JUT' d  Beauty. 

When  she  died,  in  April,  1689,  to  her  remains  was  ac 
corded  the  highest  honor  an  English  writer  may  look  for 
ward  to.  Her  biographer  says : 

"  She  was  buried  in  the  Cloysters  of  Westminster  Ably,  cover'd  only 
with  a  plain  Marble  Stone,  with  two  wretched  Verses  on  it,  made,  as  I'm 
inform'd,  by  a  very  ingenious  Gentleman,  tho'  no  Poet:  the  very  Person, 
whom  the  Envious  of  our  Sex,  and  the  Malicious  of  the  other,  would 
needs  to  have  the  Author  of  most  of  her's;  which,  to  my  knowledge, 
were  her  own  Production,  without  the  Assistance  of  any  Thing  but  Na 
ture,  which  shews  itself  indeed  without  the  Embarrassments  of  Art  in 
every  Thing  she  wrote." 

Tom  Southerne,  another  dramatist  of  this  period,  owed 
the  plots  of  two  of  his  most  successful  plays  to  Mrs.  Behn. 
Indeed,  he  expressed  his  wonder  that  she  had  not  used  them 
for  dramas  of  her  own.  His  play  called  "  The  Fatal  Mar 
riage,  "  produced  five  years  after  her  death,  was  a  drama 
tization  of  her  novel  or  tale  already  mentioned,  The  Nun,  or 
the  Perjur'd  Beauty.  And  in  1696  he  wrote  his  tragedy  of 
"  Oroonoko, "  which  was  regarded  as  his  greatest  produc 
tion.  It  was  performed  many  times,  holding  the  boards  at 
least  as  late  as  1730. 

Oroonoko:  or  the  Royal  Slave,  as  written  by  Afra  Behn, 
was  a  book  of  only  125  small  pages.  It  purports  to  be,  and 
doubtless  in  large  part  is,  the  true  story  of  a  noble  young 
man,  an  African  prince,  the  grandson  of  the  "  King  of 
Coramantien. "  The  scene  of  the  first  half  of  the  story  is 
laid  in  this  kingdom  in  Africa. 

When  we  first  meet  Oroonoko  he  is  a  youth  of  seventeen, 
who  has  fallen  madly  in  love  with  the  maiden  Imoinda. 

Let  us  have  Afra's  description  of  his  person  (and  be  it 
remembered  that  she  had  actually  met  him  and  conversed 
with  him  in  Surinam) : 
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"  He  was  pretty  tall,  but  of  a  Shape  the  most  exact  that  can  be  f ancy'd : 
The  most  famous  Statuary  could  not  form  the  Figure  of  a  Man  more 
admirably  turned  from  Head  to  Foot.  His  Face  was  not  of  that  brown 
rusty  Black  which  most  of  that  nation  are,  but  a  perfect  Ebony,  or 
polished  Jet.  His  Eyes  were  the  most  aweful  that  could  be  seen,  and 
very  piercing;  the  White  of  ?em  being  like  Snow,  as  were  his  Teeth. 
His  Nose  was  rising  and  Roman,  instead  of  African  and  flat :  his  Mouth 
the  finest  shaped  that  could  be  seen:  far  from  those  great  turn'd  Lips, 
which  are  so  natural  to  the  rest  of  the  Negroes.  The  whole  Proportion 
and  Air  of  his  Face  was  so  nobly  and  exactly  form'd,  that  bating  his  Color, 
there  could  be  nothing  in  Nature  more  beautiful,  agreeable  and  handsome. 
There  was  no  one  Grace  wanting  that  bears  the  Standard  of  true  Beauty. 
His  Hair  came  down  to  his  Shoulders,  by  the  Aids  of  Art,  which  was  by 
pulling  it  out  with  a  Quill,  and  keeping  it  comb'd;  of  which  he  took 
particular  Care." 

The  second  time  this  young  prince  beheld  Imoinda  he  de 
clared  his  love  for  her  and  learned  that  his  love  was  re 
turned.  He  promised  her  that  she  would  be  his  only  wife, 
for  it  must  be  understood  that  in  Coramantien  polygamy 
nourished.  The  old  King,  Oroonoko's  grandfather,  main 
tained  a  numerous  harem ;  and  since  he  had  a  convenient 
system  whereby  the  older  wives  became  the  servants  of  the 
younger,  he  was  not  averse  to  taking  a  new  wife  from  time  to 
time.  When  the  old  man  heard  of  the  great  beauty  of 
Imoinda  he  determined  to  see  her,  and  by  a  trick  he  suc 
ceeded  in  doing  so. 

"  She  was  a  Beauty,  that  to  describe  her  truly  one  need  say  only  that 
she  was  Female  to  the  noble  Male,  the  beautiful  black  Venus  to  our 
young  Mars;  as  charming  in  her  person  as  he,  and  of  delicate  Virtues." 

Our  author  goes  on  to  say : 

"  I  have  seen  a  hundred  White  Men  sighing  after  her,  and  making  a 
thousand  Vows  at  her  Feet,  all  in  vain  and  unsuccessful.  And  she  was 
indeed  too  great  for  any  but  a  Prince  of  her  own  Nation  to  adore." 

Later  on  we  have  an  additional  detail  concerning  the 
beauty  of  both  Oroonoko  and  his  bride : 

"  I  had  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  those  who  are  nobly  born  of  that  Country, 
are  so  delicately  cut  and  rais'd  all  over  the  Fore-part  of  the  Trunk  of 
their  Bodies,  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  japan'd,  the  Works  being  rais'd 
like  high  Point  round  the  Edges  of  the  Flowers.  Some  are  only  carv'd 
with  a  little  Flower,  or  Bird,  at  the  Sides  of  the  Temples,  as  was  Oroo 
noko;  but  Imoinda  was  carved  in  fine  Flowers  and  Birds  all  over  her 
Body." 
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The  old  King,  having  beheld  the  girl,  promptly  sends  her 
the  "  royal  veil  " — a  form  of  summons  which  it  is  death  to 
disobey.  There  is  no  help  for  it ;  she  must  enter  the  harem. 
She  is  conveyed  to  the  royal  residence.  There  she  tells  the 
monarch  that  she  is  the  wife  of  Oroonoko — for  their  solemn 
betrothal,  amounting  to  a  legal  ceremony,  had  already  taken 
place.  To  offend  the  young  prince,  who  is  the  heir-apparent 
and  the  mainstay  of  the  throne,  is  a  serious  matter ;  but  the 
old  man  is  so  infatuated  by  the  beauty  of  Imoinda  that 
nothing  can  deter  him  from  adding  her  to  his  seraglio.  On 
learning  of  her  fate,  Oroonoko  is  beside  himself  with  rage 
and  jealousy.  His  friends  and  advisers  can  hardly  restrain 
his  fury  and  madness,  but  at  length  they  appease  him  to 
some  degree  by  assuring  him  that  the  King  is  so  advanced 
in  years  that  he  can  be  only  a  nominal  husband  to  Imoinda. 
In  point  of  fact,  we  are  informed  that  the  King  was  over 
a  hundred  years  old! 

Now  follows  an  intrigue  which  smacks  of  the  London  of 
Charles  II.,  though  it  takes  place  in  the  Court  of  Coraman- 
tien  in  "  darkest  Africa." 

The  old  King  assures  Imoinda  that  Oroonoko  has  forgot 
ten  her,  and  the  young  prince  pretends  that  such  is  the  case. 
He  acts  his  part  so  well  that  the  King  soon  allows  the 
prince  and  a  friend  named  Aboan  to  visit  the  seraglio,  but 
of  course  in  the  King's  company.  Thus  Oroonoko  con 
trives  to  see  Imoinda,  and  their  mutual  eyes  give  assurance 
of  undiminished  love.  When  the  King  withdraws  Imoinda 
from  the  company,  Oroonoko  falls  writhing  with  jealousy. 
His  agony  wins  him  the  sympathy  of  an  old  wife  named 
Onahal,  who  is  now  a  mere  attendant  upon  the  new  favorite. 
Aboan  (a  true  friend)  makes  love  to  this  ex- wife,  and  she 
agrees  to  act  as  a  go-between  for  Oroonoko  and  Imoinda. 
The  messages  she  carries  bring  comfort  to  the  hearts  of  the 
lovers. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  later  visit  of  the  young  men,  however, 
Oroonoko  betrays  himself.  The  lovely  Imoinda  was  dancing 
before  the  King  and  his  guests  when,  coming  near  Oroonoko, 
she  tripped  on  a  rug  and  fell.  The  enamoured  youth  leaped 
to  catch  her,  and  there  before  all  the  assemblage  he  clasped 
her  so  ardently  to  his  breast  that  the  old  King  flew  into  a 
vast  fury.  Imoinda  was  sent  from  the  presence  and  Oroo 
noko  was  ordered  to  depart  at  once,  on  pain  of  death,  to  the 
Camp — for  the  chronic  war  with  a  neighboring  nation  had 
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again  broken  out  and  Oroonoko  was  the  war  leadei  of  his 
people.  The  King  set  spies  on  Oroonoko,  who  were  to  dog 
his  every  movement  until  his  departure  for  the  Camp. 

Before  the  dancing,  however,  which  was  terminated  by 
Oroonoko 's  indiscretion,  Aboan  had  had  a  fruitful  conversa 
tion  with  the  old  wife  Onahal,  making  court  to  her  with  such 
effect  that  she  appointed  with  him  a  secret  meeting.  She 
promised  to  open  to  him  the  gate  of  the  orange-grove  that 
night  at  a  certain  hour,  and  he  stipulated  only  that  Oroonoko 
might  come  also  and  thus  be  admitted  to  Imoinda. 

The  delectable  plan  was  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

The  spies,  however,  apprise  the  King,  alarms  follow  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  soldiers  come  to  arrest  Oroo 
noko.  The  youth  forbids  them  to  enter.  They  return  to 
the  King,  and  Oroonoko,  after  a  fond  farewell  to  Imoinda, 
escapes.  He  and  Aboan  go  to  the  front  to  take  part  in  the 
impending  wars. 

The  old  King's  vengeance  is  prompt  and  terrible.  He  is 
not  satisfied  with  putting  Imoinda  to  death.  Hers  is  a  worse 
fate,  as  the  King  believed;  he  sends  her  and  Onahal  away 
secretly  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  This  was  a  doom  meted  out 
only  to  enemies,  to  captives  taken  in  war.  The  people  of 
Coramantien  had  no  illusions  as  to  the  ferocity  and  heart- 
lessness  of  the  white  men  who  came  to  that  coast  in  quest 
of  slaves. 

Soon,  in  fact,  the  King's  conscience  troubles  him,  he  re 
pents  of  this  cruelty  to  the  beautiful  young  woman  whom 
he  knew  to  be  Oroonoko 's  legal  wife,  and  he  is  also  in  fear 
of  the  young  prince's  revenge.  He  sends  a  messenger  to 
Oroonoko  to  say  that  Imoinda  is  dead  and  to  ask  forgiveness. 

Oroonoko  in  reply  disavows  sentiments  of  enmity  and 
revenge.  He  bears  with  proud  stoicism  the  bitter  grief  and 
despair  that  would  crush  an  ordinary  man.  But  on  one 
thing  he  is  firm — he  will  fight  no  more.  He  tells  his  aides 
they  must  choose  a  general  in  his  stead.  They  protest  and 
plead  in  vain.  Finally  they  choose  Aboan,  but  in  the  battle 
which  follows  they  are  fearfully  routed.  The  victorious 
enemy  drives  them  back  into  their  Camp.  Hearing  the  ter 
rible  noise  of  slaughter,  Oroonoko  rouses  himself,  has  him 
self  armed,  and  rushes  forth  from  his  tent.  He  performs 
superhuman  deeds  of  valor.  His  very  presence  restores  the 
courage  of  his  men,  and  a  crushing  defeat  is  turned  into  a 
glorious  victory! 
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After  a  time,  having  worn  off  the  first  torture  of  despair, 
Oroonoko  returns  to  the  Court  and  is  greeted  with  the  af 
fectionate  acclamations  of  his  people.  He  now  resumes  his 
studies,  for  we  must  not  suppose  that  this  young  prince  was 
distinguished  only  for  a  perfect  physique  and  for  courage 
and  skill  in  warfare.  Though  brought  up  in  the  wilds  of 
Africa,  he  had  received  no  mean  education,  for  a  Frenchman 
who  had  somehow  chanced  into  Coramantien  had  taken 
charge  of  his  instruction  and  had  taught  him  not  only  French 
and  Spanish,  but  English. 

"  He  knew  almost  as  much  as  if  he  had  read  much :  He  had  heard  of 
and  admir'd  the  Romans :  he  had  heard  of  the  late  Civil  Wars  in  England, 
and  the  deplorable  Death  of  our  great  Monarch;  and  would  discourse 
of  it  with  all  the  Sense  and  Abhorrence  of  the  Injustice  imaginable.  He 
had  an  extreme  good  and  graceful  Mien,  and  all  the  Civility  of  a  well- 
bred  Great  Man.  .  .  .  His  Discourse  was  admirable  upon  almost  any 
Subject;  and  whoever  had  heard  him  speak  would  have  confess'd  that 
Oroonoko  was  as  capable  even  of  reigning  well,  and  of  governing  as  wise 
ly,  had  as  great  a  Soul,  as  politick  Maxims,  and  was  as  sensible  of  Power, 
as  any  Prince  civiliz'd  in  the  most  refin'd  Schools  of  Humanity  and  Learn- 
ing,  or  the  most  illustrious  Courts." 

It  chanced  now  that  an  English  captain  of  gentlemanly 
manners  arrived  off  the  shore  of  Coramantien  to  purchase 
slaves.  Captives  taken  in  the  recent  battles  were  to  be  dis 
posed  of,  and  the  captain  was  well  entertained.  He  remained 
for  a  week  or  more,  much  of  the  time  engaged  in  mutually 
interesting  and  instructive  conversation  with  the  Prince 
Oroonoko.  The  latter  had  a  desire  to  see  the  fittings  and 
arrangement  of  an  English  vessel,  and  the  courteous  captain 
arranged  for  a  visit  to  be  made.  Accordingly  one  fine  morn 
ing  he  sent  his  boats  ashore  and  conveyed  to  his  ship  Oroo 
noko  and  Aboan,  with  their  princely  retinue  of  a  hundred 
picked  men. 

When  he  had  them  aboard,  this  false-hearted  wretch  gave 
a  signal,  and  suddenly  his  men  seized  the  unsuspecting 
guests  and  bound  them.  There  followed  a  scene  of  indig 
nation  and  helpless  rage.  Oroonoko  and  many  others  for 
days  refused  food.  They  were  capable  of  starving  them 
selves  rather  than  be  sold  into  slavery.  The  captain,  seeing 
the  situation  becoming  serious,  for  emaciated  or  half-dead 
men  have  little  value  as  slaves,  deceived  the  noble-minded 
Oroonoko  with  false  promises,  removed  his  irons,  and  in 
duced  him  to  persuade  the  men  to  eat. 
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They  were  all  sold  as  slaves  at  Surinam. 

Oroonoko  became  the  property  of  the  owner  of  St.  John's 
Hill,  the  estate  where  the  seventeen-year-old  Afra  was  then 
living.  Under  the  care  of  an  Englishman  named  Trefry, 
Oroonoko,  who  was  now  given  the  name  of  Caesar,  was  con 
veyed  to  the  plantation.  It  was  a  journey  of  three  days. 
All  along  the  way  people,  both  white  and  black,  crowded 
to  see  Oroonoko,  for  his  noble  bearing  and  extraordinary 
beauty  of  person  proclaimed  him  a  ruler  of  men.  All  who 
beheld  him  were  filled  with  admiration.  Trefry  conceived 
a  high  regard  for  him  and  became  his  firm  friend,  and  when 
he  arrived  at  the  plantation  many  negroes  there  recognized 
him  and  all  paid  him  a  "  divine  Homage. " 

The  best  proof  of  Oroonoko 's  commanding  presence  was 
that  he  was  made  a  slave  in  name  only.  No  toil  whatever 
was  required  of  him.  He  was  given  a  good  house  and  was 
assured  that  when  the  Governor  should  arrive  Prince  Oroo 
noko  would  be  freed  and  allowed  to  return  to  his  African 
kingdom. 

He  learns  now  that  there  is  a  very  beautiful  slave  girl 
on  the  plantation,  but  the  information  does  not  interest  him 
and  he  refuses  to  take  the  trouble  to  see  her.  But  by  chance 
one  day  he  encounters  this  girl  Clemene.  It  is  no  other  but 
Imoinda,  and  when  she  recognizes  her  husband  she  faints, 
but  soon  recovers,  finding  herself  in  his  arms. 

"'Tis  needless  to  tell  with  what  Transports,  what  Ecstasies  of  Joy, 
they  both  a  While  beheld  each  other,  without  speaking;  then  snatch'd 
each  other  to  their  Arms;  then  gazed  again,  as  if  they  still  doubted 
whether  they  possess'd  the  Blessing  they  grasp'd.  .  .  .  Caesar  swore  he 
disdained  the  Empire  of  the  World,  while  he  could  behold  his  Imoinda; 
and  she  despis'd  Grandeur  and  Pomp,  those  Vanities  of  her  Sex,  when 
she  could  gaze  on  OroonoJco.  He  adored  the  very  Cottage  where  she 
resided,  and  said,  that  little  Inch  of  the  World  would  give  him  more  Hap 
piness  than  all  the  Universe  could  do;  and  she  vow'd  it  was  a  Palace, 
while  adorned  with  the  Presence  of  OroonoJco." 

The  lovers  are  rewedded.  But  months  go  by,  the  Gov 
ernor  does  not  arrive,  and  Oroonoko  grows  restless  and  im 
patient.  He  is  again  assured  he  will  soon  be  freed.  Afra 
tries  to  distract  his  attention  from  his  humiliation  by  taking 
him  on  hunting  expeditions,  and  incidentally  she  shows  that 
the  art  of  nature-faking  was  as  clearly  among  her  accom 
plishments  as  if  she  were  a  man  and  living  in  the  twentieth 
century  instead  of  the  seventeenth. 
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First  she  tells  of  Oroonoko  's  encounter  with 

"a  Monstrous  Beast  of  mighty  size  and  vast  Limbs  (an  enraged  and 
ravenous  Tyger)  who  came  with  open  Jaws  upon  him;  and  [Oroonoko] 
fixing  his  aweful  stern  Eyes  full  upon  those  of  the  Beast,  and  putting 
himself  into  a  very  steady  and  good  aiming  Posture  of  Defence,  ran  his 
Sword  quite  through  his  Breast,  down  to  his  very  Heart,  home  to  the  Hilt 
of  the  Sword." 

Oroonoko  was  badly  clawed  by  the  "  Tyger,"  and  the  be 
holders  all  "  extremely  wonder 'd  at  his  daring  and  at  the 
Bigness  of  the  Beast,  which  was  about  the  Height  of  an 
Heifer,  but  of  mighty  great  and  strong  Limbs." 
Another  ' '  Tyger  ' '  he  killed  with  arrows. 

"  But  when  the  Heart  of  this  courageous  Animal  was  taken  out,  there 
were  seven  Bullets  of  Lead  in  it,  the  Wound  seam'd  up  with  great  Scars, 
and  she  liv'd  with  the  Bullets  a  great  While,  for  it  was  long  since  they 
were  shot." 

One  day  Oroonoko  was  of  a  party  that  went  to  visit  the 
Indians,  the  natives  of  the  country,  whom  the  whites  were 
never  able  to  enslave.  Afra  gives  some  picturesque  details 
about  these  Indians : 

"  We  dealt  with  'em  in  Beads  of  all  Colours,  Knives,  Axes,  Pins  and 
Needles,  which  they  us'd  only  as  Tools  to  drill  Holes  with  in  their  Ears, 
Noses  and  Lips,  where  they  hang  a  great  many  little  Things;  as  long 
Beads,  Bits  of  Tin,  Brass  or  Silver  beat  thin,  and  many  shining  Trinkets. 
The  Beads  they  weave  into  Aprons  about  a  Quarter  of  an  Ell  long,  and 
of  the  same  Breadth;  working  them  very  prettily  in  Flowers  of  several 
Colours ;  which  Apron  they  wear  before  'em,  as  Adam  and  Eve  did  the  Fig- 
leaves." 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  Afra  herself  in  the  following  descrip 
tion  of  their  meeting  with  the  Indians  in  the  forest : 

"  We  were  dress'd,  so  as  is  most  commode1  for  the  hot  Countries,  very 
glittering  and  rich;  so  that  we  appeared  extremely  fine;  my  own  hair 
was  cut  short,  and  I  had  a  Taffety  Cap,  with  black  Feathers  on  my  Head; 
my  Brother  was  in  a  Stuff-Suit,  with  Silver  Loops  and  Buttons,  and 
abundance  of  green  Ribbon.  This  was  all  infinitely  surprising  to  them. 
The  Indians  admired  our  Shoes  and  Stockings,  but  more  our  Garters, 
which  we  gave  'em,  and  they  ty'd  'em  about  their  Legs,  being  lac'd  with 
Silver  Lace  at  the  Ends;  for  they  much  esteem  shining  Things." 

But  these  diversions  were  not  enough  to  satisfy  or  render 
forgetful  the  proud  soul  of  Oroonoko.    His  was  not  a  nature 
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intended  for  slavery,  however  lenient,  and  he  longed  to  es 
cape  with  his  beloved  wife  to  his  native  country.  One  Sun 
day  he  contrived  to  get  the  watchers  or  overseers  drunk, 
and  then  he  harangued  the  slaves,  bidding  them  rise  against 
their  oppressors  and  strike  for  freedom. 

"  Do  you  not  hear  every  Day  how  they  upbraid  each  other  with  Infamy 
of  Life,  below  the  wildest  Savages  ?  And  shall  we  render  Obedience  to 
such  a  degenerate  Race,  who  have  no  one  human  Virtue  left,  to  distin 
guish  them  from  the  vilest  Creatures?  Will  you,  I  say,  suffer  the  Lash 
from  such  Hands?  They  all  reply' d  with  one  Accord,  No,  No,  No; 
Cwsar  has  spoke  like  a  great  Captain,  like  a  great  King." 

Oroonoko  led  the  slaves  out  into  the  forest.  The  whites, 
600  strong,  pursued  and  overtook  them.  There  was  some 
fighting,  but  the  women  and  children  ran  in  among  the  men 
and  clung  to  them,  begging  them  to  yield.  Only  Oroonoko, 
Irnoinda,  and  a  powerful  slave  named  Tuscan  held  out.  But 
at  length  Trefry  and  the  chief  overseer  Byam  persuaded 
Oroonoko  to  yield,  promising  him  not  only  pardon,  but 
liberty. 

"  So  that  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  surrender  yourself,  all  imaginable 
Respect  shall  be  paid  you;  and  your  Self,  your  Wife  and  Child,  if  it 
be  born  here,  shall  depart  free  out  from  our  Land." 

Notwithstanding  this  signed  agreement,  as  soon  as  all  had 
returned  to  the  plantation,  the  overseer  Byam,  having  got 
Trefry  away  on  some  pretext  and  having  removed  Imoinda 
because  she  was  expected  soon  to  become  a  mother,  had 
Prince  Oroonoko  tied  to  a  stake  and  terribly  whipped.  He 
never  uttered  a  cry  even  when  they  afterward  threw  him 
on  the  ground  and  put  red  pepper  into  the  raw  slashes  and 
welts  made  by  the  whips.  His  sufferings  were  more  those 
of  the  mind  than  those  of  the  body. 

For  the  treachery,  the  torture,  and,  above  all,  the  gross 
indignity  done  him  Oroonoko 's  one  thought  now  was  for  re 
venge  on  Byam.  Afra  and  other  friends,  hearing  of  the 
outrage  committed  by  the  overseer,  hastened  to  visit  Oroo 
noko  and  minister  to  his  recovery.  He  was  lodged  in  a  room 
in  the  mansion  house. 

When  partially  restored  to  strength  he  proceeded  to  put 
into  effect  his  plan.  He  sought  Imoinda  and  walked  with 
her  some  way  into  the  forest.  There  he  explained  that  he 
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could  live  now  only  for  the  one  object,  revenge.  But  he 
well  understood  that  even  if  he  were  successful  his  own 
death  must  sooner  or  later  be  the  price.  Could  he  then  leave 
Imoinda,  his  beloved  one,  to  the  mercies  of  these  brutes  in 
human  form  to  whom  no  promise  was  sacred,  no  inhumanity 
impossible?  No,  he  must  first  take  her  life  before  striking 
at  Byam. 

So  far  from  opposing  this  reasoning,  Imoinda  beseeches 
her  husband  to  kill  her  at  once,  and  prepares  herself  for  the 
fatal  blow.  With  an  agony  of  grief  and  horror  that  can 
be  better  imagined  than  described,  Oroonoko  slays  her.  Then 
overwhelmed  at  the  sight  of  his  beautiful  wife,  dead  by  his 
own  hand,  he  falls  upon  the  body  and  gives  way  to  the  bit 
terest  despair.  For  two  whole  days  he  lies  there,  until  he 
is  so  weak  he  can  hardly  rise.  He  tries  to  spur  himself  to 
enact  his  vengeance  on  Byam,  but  his  sufferings  have  been 
too  great.  His  body  refuses. 

Meantime  he  and  Imoinda  have  been  missed.  Searching- 
parties  set  out  and  at  length  they  come  upon  him.  Seeing 
them,  Oroonoko  rouses  himself,  staggers  to  a  tree,  and  de 
fies  them.  Again  they  make  him  promises. 

"They  swore  all  anew;  and  he  only  shook  his  Head,  and  beheld  them 
with  Scorn.  Then  they  cry'd  out,  Who  will  venture  on  this  single  Man? 
Will  nobody?  They  all  stood  silent,  while  Ccesar  replied,  Fatal  will 
l>e  the  Attempt  of  the  first  Adventurer,  let  him  assure  himself  (and,  at 
that  word,  held  up  his  Knife  in  a  menacing  Posture)  :  Look  ye,  ye  faith 
less  Crew,  said  he,  'tis  not  Life  I  seek,  nor  am  I  afraid  of  dying  (and,  at 
that  word,  cut  a  Piece  of  Flesh  from  his  own  Throat,  and  threw  it  at 
?em),  yet  still  would  I  live  if  I  could,  till  I  had  perfected  my  Revenge: 
but,  oh!  it  cannot  be;  I  feel  Life  gliding  from  my  Eyes  and  Heart;  and 
if  I  make  not  Haste,  I  shall  fall  a  Victim  to  the  shameful  Whip.  At  that, 
he  rip'd  up  his  own  Belly,  and  took  his  Bowels  and  pull'd  'em  out,  with 
what  strength  he  could;  while  some  on  their  Knees  imploring,  besought 
him  to  hold  his  Hand." 

But  it  took  much  to  kill  Oroonoko.  When  he  fell  they 
rushed  to  him  and  carried  him  to  the  house.  A  surgeon 
sewed  up  his  frightful  wound,  and  before  long  he  seemed 
again  on  the  way  to  recovery. 

Once  more  now  the  infamous  Byam  gets  Trefry  and  the 
girl  Afra  out  of  the  way  by  a  trumped-up  request  from  a 
neighboring  plantation.  Then,  with  the  field  clear,  he  pre 
pares  to  burn  Oroonoko  at  the  stake.  The  horrors  of  this 
final  scene  are  thus  told  by  Afra  Behn : 
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"He  had  learn'd  to  take  Tobacco;  and  when  he  was  assur'd  he  should 
die,  he  desir'd  they  would  give  him  a  Pipe  in  his  Mouth,  ready  lighted; 
which  they  did :  And  the  Executioner  came,  and  first  cut  off  his  Members, 
and  threw  them  into  the  Fire;  after  that,  with  an  ill-favour'd  Knife, 
they  cut  off  his  Ears  and  his  Nose,  and  burn'd  them;  he  still  smok'd  on, 
as  if  nothing  had  touch'd  him ;  then  they  hack'd  off  one  of  his  Arms,  and 
still  he  bore  up  and  held  his  Pipe;  but  at  the  cutting  off  the  other  Arm, 
his  Head  sunk,  and  his  Pipe  dropt,  and  he  gave  up  the  Ghost,  without  a 
Groan,  or  a  Reproach. 

"  Thus  died  this  great  Man,  worthy  of  a  better  Fate,  and  a  more  sublime 
Wit  than  mine  to  write  his  Praise:  Yet,  I  hope,  the  Reputation  of  my 
Pen  is  considerable  enough  to  make  his  glorious  Name  to  survive  to  all 
Ages,  with  that  of  the  brave,  the  beautiful  and  the  constant  Imoinda" 

So  ends  Afra  Behn's  Oroonoko,  with  a  prophecy  which 
time  has  not  justified,  for  her  hero  is  long  since  forgotten 
and  even  the  "  Reputation  of  her  Pen  "  is  fallen  into 
oblivion. 

Southerne,  in  making  his  play  of  "  Oroonoko,"  lays  the 
entire  action  in  Surinam  and  in  several  respects  alters  the 
story.  For  instance,  in  the  play  Imoinda  does  not  die  by  her 
husband's  hand;  she  takes  the  knife  and  kills  herself.  And 
at  the  end  Oroonoko  slays  the  Governor  and  then  takes  his 
own  life.  These  changes  may  make  the  close  of  his  career 
more  befitting  a  tragic  hero,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
add  anything  to  the  powerful  effect  of  horror  and  pity  left 
by  Mrs.  Behn's  straightforward  and  very  picturesque  nar 
rative. 

The  history  of  English  fiction  shows  clearly  a  trend  or 
evolution  from  the  extravagant  to  the  natural,  from  the 
romantic  to  the  real,  from  the  imaginary  to  the  known.  Mrs. 
Behn's  stories  appeared  eighty  years  before  Kichardson's 
Pamela  (1740),  which  is  commonly  called  the  first  English 
novel.  Compared  with  it  her  stories  are  very  short  (The 
Nun,  or  the  Perjur'd  Beauty,  occupies  only  thirty-seven 
small  pages) ;  and  they  deal  in  general  with  remote  scenes 
and  imagined  characters  instead  of  picturing  studiously  the 
life  of  the  society  that  surrounded  her. 

Yet,  compared  with  what  fictions  had  preceded  hers,  Mrs. 
Behn's  narratives  mark  a  decided  advance  toward  reality. 
Such  fanciful  tales  as  Sidney's  Arcadia,  Lyly's  Euphues, 
and  Lodge's  Eosalynde  are  by  no  stretch  of  language  to  be 
called  novels.  But  enough  has  been  given  of  her  Oroonoko 
to  show  that  it  is  meant  to  seem,  and  in  part  is,  a  trans- 
script  of  an  actual  life,  that  it  is  direct  and  vivid  in  style, 
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and  that  it  evinces  no  mean  power  of  portraying  character. 
A  full  measure  of  credit,  then,  should  be  given  Afra  Behn 
as  a  pioneer  in  the  making  of  the  novel  of  to-day. 

But  aside  from  this  is  it  not  a  remarkable  coincidence  that 
as  far  back  as  1660,  when  negro  slavery  in  America  was 
in  its  infancy,  the  book  Oroonoko,  purporting  to  be  fiction 
and  written  by  a  woman,  should  have  set  forth  so  living  a 
picture  of  slavery  and  so  moving  an  argument  to  condemn 
it;  and  that  it  was  the  pen  of  another  woman  novelist  two 
hundred  years  later  that  by  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  stirred  and 
concentrated  the  sentiments  of  men  against  the  same  in 
stitution  then  intrenched  and  strong?  On  the  wrong  and 
suffering  the  word  "  slavery  "  covers,  in  this  western  hem 
isphere,  in  the  history  of  that  two  hundred  years,  would  that 
the  curtain  of  man's  forgetfulness  might  fall. 

GEORGE  JAY  SMITH. 
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THE  EVERLASTING  MERCY,  and  THE  WIDOW  OF  BYE  STREET.  By  JOHN 
MASEFIELD.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1912. 

THE  two  poems  which  make  up  this  volume  undoubtedly  appeared  at 
the  psychological  moment.  One  cannot  think  of  any  other  moment  in 
the  whole  history  of  English  poetry  when  they  would  have  been  received 
as  great  poetry;  yet  when  they  appeared  in  the  English  Review,  the  calls 
for  the  issue  which  contained  them  multiplied  considerably  the  circulation 
of  that  periodical. 

It  is  the  moment  when  the  conscience  of  mankind  is  very  highly  social 
ized;  it  is  alert  and  alive  as  never  before  to  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortu 
nate  and  downtrodden.  The  note  struck  in  each  poem  is  that  of  the 
poignant  experience  of  the  plain  man,  the  stark,  simple  human  soul. 
Looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  mere  technique,  these  long  narratives 
have  very  little  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  poetry.  If 
one  takes  the  old  definition,  "  simple,  sensuous,  passionate,"  the  sensuous 
element  is  almost  entirely  lacking.  There  is  very  little  imagery  and  no 
exaltation  of  language.  If,  as  Shelley  said,  the  function  of  poetry  be 
to  lift  the  veil  from  the  hidden  beauty  of  the  world  and  make  familiar 
objects  look  as  though  they  were  not  familiar,  then  again  John  Mase- 
field's  work  is  not  poetry.  But  if  poetry  may  consist  in  feeling  poignantly 
and  imaginatively  the  simple  sorrows  of  simple  humanity  and  reproducing 
them  with  a  minimum  of  embellishment,  then  one  can  account  for  the 
appeal  of  these  two  poems. 

Here  and  there  one  comes  upon  bits  of  pure  delight  in  nature  such  as 
might  be  a  direct  heritage  from  Chaucer: 

"Out  of  a  tuft  a  little  lark 
Went  higher  up  than  I  could  mark, 
His  little  throat  was  all  one  thirst 
To  sing  until  his  heart  should  burst, 
To  sing  aloft  in  golden  light 
His  song  from  blue  air  out  of  sight." 

There  is  effective  use  of  contrast  in  "  The  Everlasting  Mercy,"  from  the 
blasphemy  of  the  first  part  to  the  sudden  beautiful  hymn  of  joy  to  Christ, 
beginning : 
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"O   Christ,   who  holds   the   open   gate, 
O  Christ,  who  drives  the  furrow  straight, 
O  Christ  the  plow,  O  Christ  the  laughter, 
Of  holy,  white  birds  flying  after,"  etc. 

As  a  sign  of  the  times,  a  pointer  to  the  direction  which  poetry  is  taking 
at  the  present  moment,  these  two  poems  are  very  important. 


LECTURES  ON  POETRY.  By  J.  W.  MACKAIL.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Company,  1911. 

To  those  who  knew  Oxford  in  the  eighties  of  the  past  century,  J.  W. 
Mackail's  is  a  name  to  conjure  with,  for  was  he  not  one  of  the  joint  au 
thors  of  that  slim,  anonymous,  white  volume  entitled  Love-In-Idlenessf 
What  a  mine  of  poetry  that  was !  The  little  volume  was  the  very  century 
bloom  of  minor  poetry.  It  was  a  perfectly  natural  progression  which  seated 
the  poet-fellow  of  Balliol  in  the  chair  of  poetry.  The  Springs  of  Helicon 
contained  a  large  portion  of  the  lectures  given  during  Mr.  Mackail's 
tenure,  and  the  present  volume  holds  the  remainder.  These  lectures  are 
not  so  closely  related  as  those  of  the  previous  volume,  ranging  as  they  do 
over  so  wide  a  field  as  "  Virgil  and  Virgilianism,"  "  Arabian  Lyric  Poetry," 
"  Keats,"  "  The  Poetry  of  Oxford,"  and  "  The  Progress  of  Poetry."  Yet, 
as  the  author  says,  all  the  essays  bear  upon  the  interpretation  of  poetry 
in  some  of  its  forms;  poetry  as  the  controller  of  sullen  care  and  frantic 
passion;  as  the  companion  in  youth  of  desire  and  love;  as  the  dispeller 
and  solacer  in  age  of  the  ills  of  life,  labor,  penury,  pain,  disease,  sorrow, 
death  itself;  as  the  inspiration  from  youth  to  age,  and,  in  all  times  and 
lands,  of  the  noblest  human  motives  and  ardors,  of  glory,  of  generous 
shame,  of  freedom  and  the  unconquerable  mind. 

Through  the  chapters  of  this  noble  book  one  finds  scholarly  care, 
exalted  learning,  the  restrained  emotion  one  is  accustomed  to  look  for 
in  any  work  that  bears  the  author's  name.  Just  an  instant's  surprise 
strikes  us,  however — a  sudden  realization  that  the  spirit  of  the  times 
is  neither  here  nor  there,  but  penetrating  the  whole  world,  even  that  refuge 
of  traditions,  Oxford — when  we  hear  him  speak  of  the  rt  socialized  common 
wealth,  which  as  a  dream  or  a  vision  mankind  begin  to  have  before  their 
eyes,"  and  we  take  heart  of  grace  when  this  authority  tells  us  that  when 
the  better  world  is  realized  we  shall  have  in  poetry  "  a  nobler  interpreta 
tion  of  an  ampler  life." 

In  the  lecture  on  the  poetry  of  Oxford,  which  takes  account  of  the 
poetry  of  Grey,  Arnold,  Shelley,  Keats,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  modern 
poetry  of  men  like  lonicus,  Canon  Dixon,Dean  Beeching,  Bowyer  Nicholls, 
Robert  Bridges,  St.  John  Lucas,  he  says :  "  No  poetry  in  the  future  will 
be  the  poetry  of  Oxford  in  any  full  sense  which  does  not  take  account  of 
more  than  Oxford  poetry  has  hitherto  taken  account  of;  which  does  not 
take  account  of  those  other  lives  whose  destiny  is  included  with  ours, 
those  without  whom  the  readers  could  not  read,  nor  the  artists  live.  The 
seven  seals  of  the  book  which  this  university  bears  on  her  arms  have  been 
one  by  one  opened.  At  the  opening  of  the  last  there  is  silence;  but  it  is 
in  that  silence  that  the  seven  angels  take  their  trumpets  and  prepare  to 
sound." 
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THE  SOURCES  OF  EELIGIOUS  INSIGHT.  By  JOSIAH  KOYCE.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1912. 

In  this  volume,  made  up  of  the  Bross  Lectures  for  1911,  Dr.  Royce  un 
dertakes  to  give  a  reasonable  basis  for  religious  faith.  Beginning  with 
the  individual  experience  as  a  source  of  religious  insight,  he  passes  on 
to  our  social  experience;  the  function  of  reason;  the  interaction  of  the 
world  and  the  will;  and  finally  to  his  favorite  theory  that  by  mere  stub 
born  loyalty  to  the  principle  we  have  accepted,  as  one  of  the  truest  sources 
of  insight  into  religious  reality.  The  sixth  and  seventh  lectures  seem 
somewhat  unrelated  to  the  remainder  of  the  book.  The  sixth  is  given  up 
TO  the  age-old  problem  of  evil  and  the  great  question  as  to  why  a  good  God 
made  a  bad  world;  and  the  answer  is  not  very  different  from  that  given 
by  Bradley  a  decade  ago,  that  this  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  and 
everything  in  it  is  a  necessary  evil.  The  last  lecture  deals  with  the  rela 
tion  of  the  spirit  to  the  church  invisible.  The  lectures  are  readable  and 
untechnical,  and  to  those  who  have  already  learned  to  rely  on  the  sources 
of  religious  insight  which  Dr.  Royce  cites  they  will  have  the  power  to  con 
firm  and  strengthen.  To  the  type  of  mind  that  is  wearied  with  specula 
tion  and  its  uncertain  results  and  has  tied  itself  down  to  the  narrower 
routine  of  relying  upon  verifiable  fact  and  shutting  the  eyes  to  the  un 
certain  fringe  of  light  beyond  they  will  hardly  prove  convincing. 

"  Insight,"  says  Dr.  Royce,  "  is  knowledge  that  unites  a  certain  breadth 
of  range,  a  certain  wealth  of  acquaintance,  together  with  a  certain  unity 
and  coherence  of  grasp,  and  with  a  certain  closeness  of  intimacy";  and 
again  he  says:  "Insight  is  knowledge  that  makes  us  aware  of  the  unity 
of  many  facts  in  one  whole,  and  that  at  the  same  time  brings  us  into 
intimate  personal  contact  with  these  facts  and  with  the  whole  to  which 
they  are  united." 

Having  defined  insight,  Dr.  Royce  proceeds  to  show  that  all  religion?- 
are  founded  on  man's  sense  of  the  need  of  salvation.  Man  as  he  naturally 
is  stands  in  the  greatest  danger  of  missing  his  highest  aim,  or  indeed  of 
missing  any  higher  aim,  and  thus  living  his  whole  earthly  life  as  a  sense 
less  failure.  With  higher  capacity  unused,  the  end  of  the  man  may  be 
worse  than  his  beginning.  With  this  danger  in  view,  religious  insight 
seems  to  consist  in  the  sense  of  need  of  a  way  of  salvation.  A  need  to 
set  up,  in  opposition  to  the  apparent  chaos  of  life,  some  plan  above  all 
others  which  shall  give  unity  to  our  desires,  some  strength  of  spirit  to 
overcome  the  world.  Religion  is  really  the  vision  of  the  transformation 
that  a  divinely  enlarged  power  to  comprehend  and  harmonize  may  give. 

The  chief  source,  then,  of  religious  insight  is  a  personal  experience, 
man's  sense  of  his  own  separate  incapacity,  and  his  need  of  a  divine  power 
toward  which  he  may  reach.  It  is  what  Plotinus  of  old  called  "  the  flight 
of  the  alone  to  the  alone." 

If  our  first  hold  upon  a  religious  hypothesis  is  a  personal  need,  a  yearn 
ing  of  the  finite  toward  a  larger  life,  the  first  lesson  of  religion  is  the  in 
clusion  in  our  desires  and  our  needs  of  our  neighbor.  What  has  religion 
to  teach  more  saving,  unifying,  sustaining,  than  love  of  our  neighbor,  than 
salvation  through  human  brotherhood? 

Dr.  Royce  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  office  of  the  reason  as  a  source 
of  spiritual  insight  in  contradiction  to  the  modern  tendency,  led  by  Berg- 
son,  to  trust  the  intuitions  where  reason  has  fallen  short.  If  individual 
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experience  shows  us  our  need  and  points  to  the  ideal;  if  social  experience 
leads  us  by  the  way  of  sympathy  and  love  out  of  the  loneliness  of  guilt 
and  failure  toward  a  fuller  life,  it  is  the  function  of  reason  to  see  life 
steadily  and  to  see  it  whole.  The  unreasonable  person  sees  but  one  thing 
at  a  time  and  grasps  the  immediate  only.  The  reasonable  man  builds  up 
a  synthesis,  finds  a  process  of  getting  connected  experience  on  a  large 
scale.  To  Dr.  Royce  the  reasonable  synthesis  takes  form  in  the  faith  that 
the  world  is  the  object  of  an  all-inclusive  and  divine  insight,  and  that 
whatever  is  a  reasonable  is,  likewise,  a  divine  enterprise.  Dr.  Royce's 
philosophy  of  loyalty  is  too  well  known  by  the  volume  on  the  subject  and 
by  his  lectures  to  need  recapitulation  here.  In  a  short  chapter  he  states 
once  more  his  theory  that  by  loyalty  to  the  choice  once  made  we  grow  to 
deeper  insight  into  its  reality.  The  question  which  any  skeptical  mind 
would  put  here  is  obvious.  Do  we  thus  grow  into  a  reality  independent 
of  ourselves,  or  do  we  merely  further  substantiate  our  own  hypothesis, 
which  is  unrelated  to  any  objective  reality  independent  of  us  ?  At  any  rate, 
Dr.  Royce's  is  a  book  to  make  the  reader  rejoice  in  such  spiritual  prowess 
as  he  can  muster  to  meet  the  great  adventure  of  life. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  AGE.  By  W.  R.  INGE.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Company,  1912. 

In  1899  the  gloomy  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  published  his  great  book,  Chris 
tian  Mysticism.  By  this  book  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  known  him 
to  the  end.  He  is  a  contemplative  to  whom  the  actual  world  is  as  painful 
as  acid  on  a  wound,  and  the  present  volume  brings  out  all  the  irritation, 
unreasonable  and  unwise,  of  such  a  nature  looking  on  at  the  changing  life 
of  the  day  and  presenting  it. 

The  little  volume  consists  of  a  preface  and  four  lectures  delivered 
originally  to  ladies  on  the  subjects:  "The  Spirits  of  the  Age,"  "The 
Spirit  of  the  Ages,"  "The  Church,"  "What  Can  We  Do?"  Dean  Inge 
is  a  violent  opponent  of  democracy,  which  he  considers  absurd  and  irra 
tional.  The  nineteenth  century  he  considers  the  most  remarkable  since 
the  beginning  of  history,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  one  which 
witnessed  the  discovery  of  America,  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation, 
the  printing-press  and  Shakespeare,  but  at  the  present  time  the  giants 
are  dead,  and  the  Dean  can  discern  little  about  him  but  a  dismal  dearth 
of  genius.  "  The  race-spirit,"  he  says,  "  is  resting  on  its  oars  after  an 
exhausting  spurt."  This  he  thinks  cannot  be  seriously  disputed.  The 
pragmatist  is  merely  one  who  "  with  exultant  war-whoops  dances  on  the 
prostrate  form  of  absolute  idealism."  Modernism  is  only  pragmatism 
transferred  to  the  field  of  religion.  Democracy  is  the  silliest  of  all  fetishes 
worshiped  among  us.  Progress  is  a  foolish  catchword.  There  is  no  hope, 
in  England,  at  any  rate,  of  ever  seeing  a  dense  population  with  high  wages 
and  short  hours  of  work.  The  modern  horror  of  taking  life  seems  to  the 
Dean  very  unnatural  and  only  a  tempora'ry  phase,  and  he  looks  forward  to 
a  State  that  "  will  kill  mercifully  but  freely." 

This  last  phrase  from  the  first  essay  is  really  as  amusing  as  it  is  amaz 
ing,  and  compares  oddly  with  an  assertion  in  the  last  essay  that  "we  all 
know  the  unique  stress  which  our  Lord  lays  on  love  and  sympathy  " ;  and 
another  in  which  he  tells  how  the  average  Greek  will  rob  whenever  he  gets 
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a  chance,  or  knife  a  fellow  on  slight  provocation,  but  will  not  eat  a  sand 
wich  in  Lent.  "  What  has  this  kind  of  religion  to  do  with  Jesus  Christ  ?" 
asks  the  Dean.  What  indeed?  And  what  has  that  religion  to  do  with 
Jesus  Christ  which  says  that  the  sufferings  "  of  the  poor  are  often  very 
real,"  and  while  it  is  right  that  Christians  should  wish  to  see  them  re 
lieved,  there  is  really  nothing  much  to  do  but  assure  the  sufferers  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  them?  A  religion  which  hopes  that  the 
State  will  kill  freely!  A  religion  which  thinks  that  we  have  no  right  to 
secularize  Christianity  either  by  echoing  the  cries  of  class  warfare  or  tak 
ing  note  of  the  sufferings  of  the  downtrodden !  "  The  thing  to  do,"  says 
Dean  Inge,  "  is  to  assure  all  sufferers  of  the  immeasurable  superiority  of 
spiritual  goods  over  material."  This  is  a  futile  and  silly  process  for 
agonized,  diseased  bodies  and  brutalized  minds ! 

Dean  Inge  is  a  contemplative,  and  no  one  can  read  his  little  essays  with 
out  feeling  how  immeasurably  superior  he  must  really  be  to  the  opinions 
he  is  uttering.  They  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  that  gentleman  who  sneered 
at  humanitarians  because,  he  said,  "  their  love  of  humanity  is  exaggerated 
as  their  love  of  God  dwindles."  We  offer  it  as  a  truism  stated  by  the 
highest  authority  that  there  is  only  one  way  of  proving  a  love  for  God, 
and  that  is  by  loving  the  brother  whom  we  see. 

A  trenchant  and  vital  expression  of  a  mind  utterly  at  war  with  the 
modern  tendency  to  be  our  brother's  keeper,  to  accept  responsibility  for 
the  evil  and  the  suffering  in  the  world,  the  gloomy  Dean's  book  is  helpful 
to  the  very  cause  he  abhors. 


THE  IDEAL  OF  JESUS.  By  WILLIAM  NEWTON  CLARKE.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1912. 

To  drag  our  inherited  Christianity  out  of  the  clutches  of  ecclesiastical 
misconception,  and  re-establish  it,  not  as  a  set  of  doctrines  or  a  scheme 
for  institutions,  but  as  an  idea  of  life  which  men  may  accept  to-day,  is 
a  task  for  many  efforts.  Dr.  Clarke  has  attempted  it  here  in  a  virile,  if 
rather  rough-and-ready,  way.  Of  the  germinant  vitality  in  the  seed  of 
Christian  teaching  he  is  convinced,  and  that  the  teaching  and  example  of 
Jesus  taken  together  will  offer  a  theory  of  life  capable  of  meeting  all  the 
changes  of  the  ages. 

Jesus,  he  says,  was  no  builder  of  pyramids,  no  founder  of  unchangeable 
institutions,  but  an  inspirer  of  men.  What  we  need  to-day  is  a  broad  un 
derstanding  of  the  mind  of  Christ.  Although  much  is  unknown  of  Jesus's 
life  and  teaching,  we  have  enough  left  to  find  out  what  in  the  main  He 
stood  for.  We  know  that  He  was  a  teacher  of  ethics ;  of  what  men  ought 
to  be  and  to  do;  that  He  neither  stated  nor  discussed  doctrines;  that  al 
though  the  time  in  which  He  lived  was  full  of  orthodox  formalism,  He 
never  formalized,  but  insisted  that  the  spirit  exceeded  the  letter.  His  self- 
sacrifice  was  set  in  a  higher  key  than  men  had  yet  heard.  He  was  un 
professional  and  unconventional.  He  taught  personality  to  direct  itself 
from  within.  He  taught  what  was  new  to  men  two  thousand  years  ago, 
and  what  is  strange  to  their  ears  to-day — namely,  that  retaliation  is  in 
excusable;  that  we  must  not  resist  the  evil  man,  but  heap  good  upon  his 
head;  that  enemies  are  to  be  loved;  that  blessing  is  the  correct  return  for 
cursing;  that  requests  must  not  be  refused;  that  we  must  give  without 
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measure.  In  short,  that  man  must  allow  himself  no  little  corner  of  selfish 
ness.  This  is  all  familiar  matter,  but  the  counsels  of  Jesus  have  been  so 
darkened  by  disputes  and  formalism  and  by  the  contrary  course  of  civiliza 
tion  that  perhaps  the  simplicity  of  the  doctrine  cannot  be  too  often  re 
peated. 

The  book  is  carelessly  written,  without  elegance  or  even  precision  of 
style,  but  it  is  a  sincere  and  simple  plea  for  the  study  of  the  true  sig 
nificance  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 


SURGERY  AND  SOCIETY.  By  C.  W.  SALEEBY,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  New  York: 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Company,  1912. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  define  in  plain,  untechnical  language  the 
part  surgery  has  played  in  the  society  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries,  and  it  deserves  perhaps  more  space  than  can  be  given  to  it  here, 
on  account  of  the  sociological  importance  that  naturally  attaches  to  a 
subject  so  interwoven  with  society's  needs  as  surgery  has  been. 

The  author  takes  early  occasion  to  reaffirm  his  position  in  Eugenics, 
of  which  he  has  become  a  leading  exponent  in  England,  and  to  associate 
this  race  culture  with  Listerism,  or  Modern  Surgical  Methods,  the  applica 
tion  of  which  to  maternity  cases  has  resulted  in  the  disappearance  of  that 
greatest  of  all  plagues,  puerperal  fever,  and  the  presentation  to  the  State 
of  normal,  healthy  children.  Without  going  into  the  question  of  the 
quality  of  progeny,  rather  than  the  quantity,  it  is  of  absorbing  interest  to 
read  in  these  pages  the  disappearance  of  infectious  fever  that  used  to  be 
carried  by  doctors,  ignorant  of  science,  on  their  hands  and  clothes  and 
instruments,  from  mother  to  mother,  killing  all,  until  in  some  periods 
\vhole  villages  were  completely  deprived  of  their  child-bearing  women. 
"  The  proportion  of  those  killed  in  giving  life  was  higher  than  among 
those  that  went  forth  to  take  it  in  battle,"  the  author  says. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  impossible,  with  the  conditions  of 
urban  segregation  of  which  the  nineteenth  century  was  giving  evidence, 
to  maintain  a  healthy  population.  Not  only  was  this  scourge  more  ruinous 
to  the  State  than  war,  sapping  the  lives  of  thousands  of  mothers,  but  most 
of  the  other  great  epidemics  were  untreated  because  the  origin  of  them 
was  unknown. 

These  were  the  conditions  then  when  Pasteur  discovered  the  process  of 
fermentation  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  perhaps  the  most 
singly  beneficent  scientific  fact  that  the  century  has  to  boast  of.  It  is  said 
that  following  this  discovery  and  others  of  an  allied  nature  by  Pasteur, 
and  in  consequence  of  them,  the  products  of  the  industries  of  France  be 
came  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  German  war  indemnity  of  1871.  But 
more  than  this,  it  led  Lister,  who  was  then  a  young  surgeon  in  Glasgow, 
to  the  discovery  of  the  causes  of  infectious  fevers;  because  he  reasoned 
by  analogy  that  if  fermentation,  as  in  yeast,  was  produced  by  a  single 
agent,  or  ferment,  that  single  agent,  or  germ,  or  causative  influence,  was 
responsible  for  the  communicable  fevers,  which  seemed  themselves  to  be 
of  a  fermentable  nature.  Thus  was  the  germ  theory  born. 

Lister  now  sought  the  life  histories  of  these  germs:  the  media  in  which 
they  thrived,  and  that  in  which  they  died;  and  in  1868  announced  his 
results  to  the  surgical  world,  launching  the  great  antiseptic  and  aseptic 
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movements  that  were  to  transform  the  practice  of  the  ages,  and  were  to 
result  "  in  the  saving  of  more  lives  every  year  than  Napoleon  took  in  all 
his  wars." 

This  was  the  origin  of  modern  surgery  and  preventive  medicine;  how 
it  has  developed  and  what  it  means  to  human  society  is  told  through 
many  interesting  chapters  which  will  be  carefully  read  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  knowing  how  it  has  happened  that  vast  masses  of  people  can 
now  live  in  the  great  cities  of  the  world  without  fear  of  the  epidemics 
that  formerly  devastated  them  from  time  to  time. 

The  changing  social  needs  of  the  people  and  their  relations  to  the 
medical  profession  are  discussed  from  a  novel  standpoint,  and  will  doubt 
less  prove  of  great  concern  to  the  medical  man  who  reads  that,  as  a 
curer  of  disease,  he  has  outlived  his  usefulness,  and  will  soon  pass  into 
history  along  with  the  diseases  that  Pasteur  and  Lister  and  their  followers 
have  taught  them  to  prevent. 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  various  sociological  phases  that 
relate  to  the  medical  profession  and  to  vivisection  as  a  medical  man  sees  it. 


DAILY  BREAD.  By  WILFRID  WILSON  GIBSON.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1912. 

Nothing  could  more  definitely  prove  the  spreading  sense  of  brotherly 
obligation  and  responsibility  in  the  world  than  the  fact  of  the  unremit 
ting  preoccupation  with  them  shown  by  all  the  young  dramatists  and 
poets.  Everywhere  the  consciousness  of  human  suffering  is  becoming  more 
poignant,  and  expressing  itself  as  all  real  emotion  will  in  altruistic  action. 
Masefield,  Galsworthy,  Barker,  Besier  are  all  writing  of  the  rights  of 
man  and  the  claims  of  the  downtrodden.  It  is  the  same  theme  which 
inspires  this  volume  of  poetic  monologues  and  dialogues  by  Wilfrid  Wilson 
Gibson.  In  a  lovely  and  poetic  foreword  the  poet  compares  his  growing 
sense  of  the  travail  and  sorrows  of  the  world  to  one  who,  wakened  at  mid 
night  by  the  cries  of  the  golden  plover,  soon  hears  the  breaking  of  the 
surges  on  reef  and  rock,  until  all  sense  of  self  and  personal  destiny  are 
drowned  in  the  mightier  music  of  humanity: 

"  So  I,  first  waking  from  oblivion,  heard 

With  heart  that  kindled  to  the  call  of  song, 
The  voice  of  young  life,  fluting-  like  a  bird, 

And  echoed  that  light  lilting;  till,  ere  long 
Lured  onward  by  that  happy,  singing  flight, 

I  caught  the  stormy  summons  of  the  sea, 
And  dared  the  restless  deeps  that,  day  and  night, 

Surge  with  the  life-song  of  humanity." 

Except  for  the  short,  lyrical  foreword,  the  poems  are  all  long  and  all  in 
narrative  form.  In  them  is  simplicity  of  motif,  searching  pity,  an  almost 
Wordsworthian  penetration  of  the  heart  of  nai've  humanity.  Not  quite 
so  touching  as  Wordsworth's  Margaret,  Michael,  and  Lucy  lyrics,  these 
poems  are  yet  deeply  human  and  full  of  the  beauty  of  profound  feeling 
and  intimate  understanding. 
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CHINA  IN  TRANSFORMATION.  By  ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUHOUN.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1912. 

The  present  volume  is  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  the  publica 
tion  of  1898,  and  deals  with  the  transformation  of  China  from  its  political 
aspect  and  its  relation  to  foreign  powers.  Mr.  Colquhoun  gives  as  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Chinaman,  his  passion  for  labor,  his 
docility,  and  temperance. 

The  author  disagrees  entirely  with  Mr.  Ross,  of  The  Changing  Chinese, 
as  to  the  fighting  ability  of  the  people.  Mr.  Ross  says  the  fighting  spirit 
of  the  Chinese  is  dead,  and  that  even  the  little  boys  in  the  street  content 
themselves  with  a  brandishing  of  fists  and  abusive  language ;  whereas  Mr. 
Colquhoun  upholds  the  Abbe  Hue  in  his  statement  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  organize  in  China  the  most  formidable  army  in  the  world.  Also  Mr. 
Colquhoun  is  much  less  satisfied  than  Mr.  Ross  with  the  work  of  the 
missionaries  in  Chine.  This  may,  of  course,  be  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
part  of  the  book  was  written  fourteen  years  ago,  and  perhaps  not  revised 
by  more  recent  inspection.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Colquhoun  feels  that  the 
missionaries  frequently  give  grave  offense  to  Chinese  theories  of  pro 
priety  by  the  carelessness  with  which  the  sexes  meet,  by  the  attempts  of 
the  missionaries  to  remove  their  native  converts  from  local  jurisdiction, 
by  neglect  of  etiquette  in  intercourse  with  officials,  by  requiring  vengeance 
on  anti-Christian  rioters,  etc.  He  also  feels  that  we  offer  China  a  sys 
tem  of  ethics  in  many  respects  inferior  to  their  own.  It  can  only  be  said 
that  in  this  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  services  of  the  missionaries  Mr. 
Colquhoun  is  in  a  very  small  minority.  There  is  hardly  a  voice  raised 
against  the  missionary  work  now  done  in  foreign  lands.  We  are  sending 
out  a  very  different  class  of  men  from  those  who  went  two  decades  ago, 
and  a  much  more  able,  tolerant,  well-informed,  well-prepared  class  of  men. 
Their  work  is  appreciated  even  by  those  least  convinced  of  their  doctrines. 
The  medical  missionaries  have  done  untold  good  to  China. 

The  chapters  on  "  The  New  Learning  "  and  "  Foreign  Relations  "  are 
full  of  interest  for  American  and  English  readers.  The  caliber  of  this  peo 
ple  may  be  estimated  by  the  numerous  testimonials  of  all  the  travelers  and 
observers  of  the  last  twenty  years.  China  possesses  nearly  one-fourth  the 
population  of  the  world.  To  awaken  this  sleeping  giant  and  to  give  it 
part  in  the  commerce  and  the  counsels  of  the  world  must  profoundly 
modify  the  commercial  policy  of  both  Great  Britain  and  America.  Our 
greatest  hope  must  lie  in  the  conviction,  attested  by  the  majority  of  ob 
servers,  that  the  Chinese  are  a  people  of  sterling  and  virile  quality,  and 
that  after  the  initial  disorders  they  will  achieve  a  stable  and  respectable 
government. 


THE  CHANGING  CHINESE.  By  EDWARD  ALSWORTH  Ross.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company,  1912. 

With  the  awakening  of  China  and  the  introduction  of  Western  culture 
into  the  Middle  Kingdom,  books  are  pouring  from  the  press  to  explain  to 
the  world  at  large  what  manner  of  man  is  taking  in  hand  the  weapons  of 
progress  and  enlightenment.  Dr.  Ross,  the  author  of  this  extremely  in 
teresting  book  on  China,  makes  no  pretense  of  having  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  subject.  His  book  is  the  result  of  six  months  of  diligent 
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travel  and  inquiry.  He  admits  that  no  traveler  who  consults  the  old  treaty- 
port  residents  will  ever  have  courage  to  write  his  impressions.  They  all 
report  that  the  longer  one  lives  in  China  the  less  can  one  fathom  the 
depths  of  the  wily  alien.  To  Mr.  Eoss  China  is  the  Middle  Ages  sud 
denly  made  visible.  The  narrow,  crooked,  poorly  paved  streets,  where 
traffic  filters  painfully  through  the  six-foot  passage ;  the  one-storied  build 
ings,  the  lack  of  water-supply  and  public  lighting,  the  absence  of  chimneys 
and  window-glass,  the  low  standard  of  cleanliness,  all  turn  one  back  to 
the  fourteenth  century  in  Europe. 

The  toughness  of  the  race  fiber  of  the  Chinese  Mr.  Eoss  attributes  to 
the  reckless  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  weeded  out  in  infancy. 
Those  infants  that  have  not  vitality  to  withstand  the  unhealthy  conditions 
and  neglect  that  surround  them  die  out.  Out  of  ten  children  born  with  us, 
about  three  die,  says  Mr.  Eoss.  Out  of  every  ten  in  China,  eight  die,  but 
the  two  survivors  hand  down  an  inheritance  of  great  vitality.  The  reck 
lessness  with  which  the  race  is  increased,  quite  regardless  of  all  ability  to 
provide  for  it,  seems  to  the  author  the  crying  evil  of  the  nation.  Nowhere 
else  is  human  life  held  so  cheap.  The  concubine  has  a  legal  status  and 
her  offspring  are  considered  legitimate.  Not  one  woman  in  a  thousand  in 
China  remains  a  spinster.  The  race  is  blindly  multiplied,  when  there  is 
no  longer  room  to  raise  more  food  for  them. 

In  a  census  paragraph  cited  by  the  author  there  is  a  return  of  14,000 
souls  for  a  country  district  of  eleven  square  miles,  nearly  1,200  to  the 
square  mile.  Shantung  reports  700  to  the  square  mile. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  book  is  that  on  the  un 
binding,  body  and  mind,  of  the  women.  The  missionary  schools  meet  the 
current  need  of  the  women  better  than  the  government  schools.  With 
the  unaccustomed  liberty  so  suddenly  granted,  the  restraints  of  a  Christian 
education  are  almost  a  necessity.  Indeed,  it  is  encouraging  to  hear  from 
this  unprejudiced  outside  observer,  and  professor  of  sociology,  of  the 
good  work  done  by  the  missionaries  in  China.  Of  the  fourteen  hundred 
Eoman  Catholics  and  the  four  thousand  Protestant  missionaries  now  work 
ing  in  China,  Mr.  Eoss  reports  only  good.  The  English  missionaries,  he 
says,  concentrate  chiefly  upon  evangelizing  and  translating,  while  the 
Americans  work  hardest  in  medical  and  educational  fields.  The  British 
are  more  interested  in  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  souls  of  the  Chinese, 
while  the  Americans,  with  their  democratic  zeal  for  man,  aspire  to  help 
them  upward  in  the  present. 

This  volume  is  popular  and  interesting,  and  will  give  a  vivid  impression 
to  one  who  has  not  seen  the  country. 


MARTIN  LUTHER:  The  Man  and  His  Work.  By  ARTHUR  CUSHMAN 
McGiFFERT.  New  York:  The  Century  Company,  1912. 

All  thinking  people  like  to  reconstruct  for  their  own  benefit  certain 
historic  figures,  and  every  age  recreates,  in  a  way,  the  world's  great  men; 
so  that  history  is  being  continually  rewritten.  These  forceful  personali 
ties  represent  so  much,  stand  for  ideas  and  ideals  so  vital,  that  their 
influence  is  still  active  and  formative.  But  the  orientation  of  the  human 
mind  to  truth  and  to  truths  differs  from  age  to  age,  and  the  readjustment 
of  historic  views  is  itself  a  study.  Within  four  hundred  pages  Dr.  Me- 
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Oiffert  has  presented  an  excellent  characterization  of  Luther,  the  Man 
and  His  Work.  Few  lives  of  great  men  are  better  known  than  Luther's, 
but  wealth  of  material  does  not  always  make  the  biographer's  task  easy, 
and  in  this  case,  perhaps,  it  is  for  many  reasons  rather  the  more  difficult. 
The  slag  of  controversy  is  not  yet  cool,  and  Luther  was  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  controversialists.  Theological  battle  was  to  him  the  breath  of 
life,  and  he  was  a  doughty  warrior.  But  he  was  no  Damascene  blade, 
exquisitely  fashioned  and  tempered,  but  rather  a  rude  hammer,  like 
Thor's,  fitted  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  nations.  The  things  that  are 
truisms  to-day,  trite  commonplaces  of  thought  and  conduct,  were  scarce 
more  than  breathed  in  Luther's  time,  so  it  is  the  harder  to  make  the 
average  man  and  woman — living  ever  more  and  more  within  the  imme 
diate  present — harder  to  make  such  realize  how  great  Luther  was  and  how 
much  he  accomplished.  It  is  somewhat  the  fashion  of  our  day  to  write 
history  with  as  little  saliency  as  possible,  to  make  it  a  study  in  sepia 
or  soft  grays,  for  instance,  to  rehabilitate  all  the  villians,  and  unfrock  all 
the  heroes,  so  that  our  loves  and  hates,  our  admirations  and  abhorrences, 
shall  be  pretty  much  on  a  level  and  all  of  a  color.  Fortunately,  Dr. 
McGiffert  does  not  so  understand  human  nature  and  history,  and  has 
satisfied  reason  and  imagination,  both.  He  has  presented  his  hero  finely 
and  humanly,  and  has  retained  Luther  the  genius,  while  not  minimizing 
Luther  the  man.  Much  more  the  child  of  his  age  than  was  either  Erasmus 
or  Melanchthon,  we  are  made  to  perceive?that  his  very  humanness,  his  near 
ness  to  the  people,  was  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  his  achievements. 
Weak  on  the  constructive  side  as  a  statesman  and  political  economist, 
Luther  took  his  stand  on  the  underlying  verities  of  human  life — the 
family  and  the  home.  As  men  are  sometimes  better  than  their  political 
institutions  and  laws,  so  the  moral  sense  of  a  great  body  of  the  German 
people  had,  in  Luther's  time,  far  outstripped  certain  ecclesiastical  errors. 
Luther's  own  sturdy  father  was  an  instance  in  point.  It  was  the 
ringing  approval  of  Germany's  conscience  that  gave  power  to  the  famous 
Theses.  For  once  the  man  and  the  hour  were  surely  coincident.  Though 
lacking  in  reconstructive  imagination,  Luther  was  mercilessly  clear-eyed 
as  to  the  existent  evils  of  society  and  of  ecclesiastical  life,  evils  which 
must  be  swept  away  before  any  social  reconstruction  was  possible.  Strong, 
rugged,  coarse,  but  intensely  human,  he  stands  out  in  Dr.  McGiffert's 
pages  a  very  real  figure.  Luther  performed  two  great  services  to  life  in 
general  as  well  as  to  the  modern  world.  The  first  was  his  recognition  of 
the  spiritual  truth  that  the  soul  stands  in  direct  and  immediate  rela 
tionship  with  God ;  and  the  second  "  lay  in  his  recognition  of  the  normal 
human  relationships  as  the  true  sphere  for  the  development  of  the  highest 
religious,  as  of  the  highest  moral,  character." 


THE  WORLD  OF  DREAMS.  By  HAVELOOK  ELLIS.  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1911. 

The  work  of  Freud  and  Jung  in  the  last  twoscore  years  has  tre 
mendously  stimulated  the  interest  in  and  study  of  dreams  and  dream- 
life.  Freud's  Traum  Deutung,  which  we  believe  has  now  been  translated 
into  English,  has  had  notable  influence  on  all  the  younger  physicians. 
TTavelock  Ellis  states  that  there  are  four  ways  of  writing  a  book  on 
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dreams:  the  literary,  the  clinical,  the  experimental,  and  the  introspective 
methods,  and  it  is  the  last  which  Havelock  Ellis  has  chosen.  He  is 
chiefly  interested  in  the  problems  of  normal  dreaming,  and  he  admits  that 
his  contribution  to  the  psychology  of  dreaming  is  simple  and  very  un 
pretentious.  It  seems  to  Havelock  Ellis  that  in  the  past  the  literature 
of  dreaming  has  been  overweighted  by  bad  observation  and  reckless 
theory,  and  that  by  learning  to  observe  and  understand  the  ordinary 
nightly  experience  of  dream-life  we  are  best  laying  the  foundation  of 
superstructures.  He  analyzes  the  spontaneous  procession  of  dream  imagery, 
the  nature  of  drug  visions  and  hypnotic  dreaming,  the  fusion  of  dream 
imagery  with  its  strangely  dissolving  imagery,  the  subconscious  element 
in  dreaming,  the  logic  of  dreams,  the  play  of  the  senses  in  dreams,  as 
well  as  the  part  taken  by  the  emotions  and  memory.  A  special  chapter 
is  given  over  to  that  odd  phenomenon  of  floating  or  flying  in  dreams 
which  the  author  calls  dream-aviation.  The  chapter  on  symbolism  ir 
dreams  strikes  us  as  somewhat  thin  and  inadequate.  In  conclusion 
Mr.  Ellis  finds  a  close  relation  between  the  dream  life  and  insanity, 
as  he  also  points  out  that  a  rich  and  vivid  dream  life  is  not  infrequently 
th©  direct  source  of  literary  activity. 

We  commend  Mr.  Ellis's  book  because  it  is  an  interesting  and  open- 
minded  inquiry  and  shows  none  of  the  hall-marks  of  prepossession  with 
any  one  special  interpretation.  This  attitude  of  parti-pris  has  lessened 
the  value  of  several  books  of  dream-interpretation. 
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A  VOTE  FOE  TAFT  IS  A  VOTE  FOR  SHERMAN A  VOTE  FOR  ROOSEVELT 

IS  A  VOTE  FOR  SHERMAN 

BY  THE  EDITOR 


THE  nominal  candidates  for  President  of  the  United  States 
are  Woodrow  Wilson,  William  H.  Taft,  and  Theodore  Koose- 
velt;  the  real  candidates  are  Woodrow  Wilson  and  James 
S.  Sherman,  with  a  remote  possibility  of  Philander  C.  Knox 
becoming  acting  President  pending  a  new  election  in  1913. 

This  is  the  only  conclusion  deducible  from  a  discerning 
analysis  of  the  unprecedented  political  situation  which  has 
developed  as  the  consequence  of  the  formation  of  a  third 
party  under  aggressive  and  popular  leadership.  History 
affords  but  two  parallels  of  the  present  condition.  In  1860 
the  Democratic  party  broke  in  twain,  two  candidates — 
Douglas  and  Breckinridge — were  nominated,  and  the  Ee- 
publican  nominee,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  elected.  It  is  this 
outcome  of  party  disruption  which  induces  the  quite  common 
opinion  that  Democratic  success  in  the  forthcoming  elections 
is  virtually  assured.  The  other  similar  instance,  quite  as 
striking  in  some  respects  as  a  counterpart,  is  that  of  1824. 
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William  H.  Crawford  obtained  the  nomination  from  the* 
Congressional  caucus  and  became  the  regular  Republican 
candidate,  but  the  caucus  system  had  become  so  odious  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  that  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Henry 
Clay  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  the  lists  in  opposition.  Andrew 
Jackson,  as  the  Democratic  candidate,  waged  the  contest 
against  the  field  and  obtained  a  plurality,  but  not  a  ma 
jority,  of  both  electoral  and  popular  votes ;  whereupon  the 
election  of  a  President  devolved  upon  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives,  and  Adams  was  chosen.  It  is  this  example  which 
impels  consideration  of  a  contingency  which  may  arise  from 
the  circumstances  now  existing. 

Certain  phases  of  the  parallel  are  obvious.  (1)  The  sole 
ascribed  cause  of  the  disruption  of  the  Republican  party  is 
popular  revolt  against  the  convention  system  as  practised, 
in  full  conformity  with  precedent,  in  Chicago.  (2)  Party 
labels,  which  signified  little  or  nothing  in  1824,  are  less  clear 
ly  defined  now  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  half-century. 
Mr.  Taft  solicits  the  support  of  Democrats,  as  well  as  of 
Republicans,  with  peculiar  earnestness;  Mr.  Wilson  em 
phasizes  his  appeal  to  the  whole  people  by  ignoring  to  a 
marked  degree  his  party  platform  and  party  machinery; 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  offers  all  forms  of  bait  to  all  kinds  of 
rag-tag-and-bobtail.  Their  true  appellations  are  clearly: 
Taft,  Conservative;  Wilson,  Liberal;  Roosevelt,  Radical. 
(3)  The  contest  has  already  narrowed,  as  in  1824,  to  the 
Democrat  against  the  field.  Now,  as  then,  he  is  practically 
assured  a  plurality  of  votes  in  the  Electoral  College;  and 
now,  as  then,  his  defeat  can  be  accomplished  only  by  with 
holding  from  him  an  actual  majority  over  all,  thus  again 
imposing  the  election  of  a  President  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  instinctive  assumption  is  that  this  result  could  be 
achieved  only  through  co-operation  of  the  constituent  ele 
ments  of  the  opposition  and  that  such  co-operation  can 
not  be  compassed  because  of  bitter  antagonism  of  the  one 
to  the  other.  But  may  not  this  be  the  dictum  of  instinct 
rather  than  of  reason?  To  weigh  accurately  the  powers  of 
variant  influences  one  must  first  determine  whether  or  not 
they  have  a  source  so  nearly  common  as  to  render  consolida 
tion  of  efforts  practicable,  and  so,  perhaps,  doubly  or  trebly 
effective.  What,  then,  is  the  true  situation  in  this  special 
and  notablv  vital  instance? 
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I. THE   REPUBLICAN    PARTY 

The  Eepublican  party  is  still  a  living  demonstration  of  the 
power  of  concentration  exercised  through  a  compact  organ 
ism.  Idolatry  of  the  individual  has  played  well  its  part, 
notably  in  the  cases  of  Lincoln,  Elaine,  and  Eoosevelt,  for 
the  reason  that  the  concrete  image  is  more  readily  visualized 
and  possesses  more  cogent  appeal  to  imaginations  than  the 
cause  which  is  an  abstraction.  It  is  characteristic  of  democ 
racies,  no  less  than  of  armies  and  bodies  of  zealots,  so  far 
to  submerge  themselves  in  their  leaders  as  to  forget  what 
they  are  fighting  for. 

But  hero-worship  as  a  force  in  maintaining  the  dominance 
of  the  Eepublican  organization  for  half  a  century  has  always 
been  secondary.  The  fanaticism  of  Stevens  was  more  potent 
than  the  personality  of  Lincoln,  and  the  materialism  of 
Hanna  completely  overshadowed  the  benignity  of  McKinley. 
Even  Eoosevelt  recognized  and  utilized  to  the  utmost  the 
powers  of  conservative  Finance  and  excessive  Protection 
in  achieving  his  own  election  to  the  Presidency.  But  for 
the  spirit  of  revolt  engendered  throughout  the  West  by 
prosperity  itself,  in  hardly  less  degree  than  by  dissatisfaction 
with  disproportionate  rewards  of  Eastern  capital,  the  Ee 
publican  oligarchy  of  the  Senate  which  controlled  the  gov 
ernment  even  through  two  Democratic  administrations,  and 
which  in  turn  acknowledged  responsibility  to  the  sustaining 
elements  of  the  party,  would  be  the  dominant  factor  to-day. 

Millions  of  dollars  were  expended  in  connection  with  the 
Eepublican  primaries  in  the  interest  of  both  Mr.  Taft  and 
Mr.  Eoosevelt.  This  internal  warfare  was  waged  with  the 
bitterness  of  the  proverbial  family  quarrel,  but  the  influences 
exerted  on  behalf  of  each  had  a  common  source  in  differing 
groups  which  constitute  a  single  class,  whose  authority  con 
tinues  to  be  paramount  in  the  Eepublican  party. 

The  common  ascription  of  purely  selfish  motives  to  the 
men  who  comprise  this  essential  component  of  the  body 
politic  is  grossly  unjust.  They  are  the  builders  of  America 
as  a  commercial  nation;  recognizing  the  need  of  unified 
action  in  trade  competition  with  other  aggressive  peoples, 
they  demand  from  their  government  facilities  of  operation 
abroad  equal  to  those  possessed  by  their  rivals,  and  they 
hold  with  reason  that  success  in  such  enterprises  inures  to 
the  benefit  of  all ;  appreciating  the  power  of  available  means, 
they  give  their  minds  and  risk  their  money  in  vigorous  en- 
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deavors  to  develop  and  strengthen  resources;  they  strive 
assiduously  to  cultivate  common  prosperity;  to  the  full  ex 
tent  of  their  ability  they  ameliorate  conditions  which  make 
for  depression  and  stifle  courage ;  they  seek  the  co-operation 
of  all  in  what  they  firmly  believe  to  be  the  interest  of  all; 
they  are  trustees  of  billions  of  dollars  invested  upon  their 
recommendation  by  millions  of  people ;  they  instinctively  put 
a  high  value  upon  stability  in  both  law  and  practice;  they 
consider  that  great  services  merit  great  rewards;  abroad, 
they  are  rightfully  regarded  as  bold  Americans;  at  home, 
they  mean  to  be  and  believe  themselves  to  be  patriotic 
citizens. 

The  attitude  of  these  strong  men  with  respect  to  public 
affairs  is  neither  small  nor  mean;  it  is  big  and  broad  and, 
in  the  main,  honest  and  sincere.  They  respect  intelligence 
such  as  Woodrow  Wilson's  and  welcome  its  entrance  into 
places  of  high  authority.  But  they  cannot  ignore  the  funda 
mental  fact  that  their  theory  is  not  his  theory;  too  often 
has  he  declared  confidence  in  the  actual  ability  of  all  the 
people  to  manage  all  of  their  own  affairs  to  be  the  cardinal 
tenet  of  his  faith ;  too  insistently,  in  and  out  of  season,  has 
he  emphasized  his  detestation  of  the  arrogation  by  a  few  of 
a  tacit  right,  grounded  in  assumed  superiority,  to  guide  the 
many;  and  too  resolute  have  been  his  acts  to  leave  a  ques 
tion  of  the  positiveness  of  his  purpose.  Even  so,  it  is  not 
Wilson  the  individual  whose  elevation  to  the  Presidency  is 
viewed  with  the  gravest  apprehension;  it  is  the  restoral  to 
full  power  of  the  Democratic  party,  whose  very  name  is  held 
to  be  synonymous  with  inchoateness  and  incapacity.  The 
belief  is  ingrained  in  the  very  bones  of  these  men  who  have 
thriven  themselves  and  seen  the  whole  country  thrive  so 
marvelously  under  Republican  administrations  that  the  old 
party  of  Jackson  is  not  and  cannot  be  made  fit  to  govern. 
Is  it  beyond  the  pale  of  probability,  then,  that  efforts  will 
be  consolidated  and  concentrated  to  the  limit  of  efficiency 
to  avert  what  many  regard  as  a  calamity  greater  even  than 
the  accession  of  Roosevelt! 

Granting  that  the  feud  of  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  though 
hardly  more  bitter  than  the  rivalries  of  Clay  and  Adams 
and  Crawford,  has  become  so  acrid  that  a  definite  defensive 
arrangement,  such  as  would  involve  a  tacit  division  of  ter 
ritory,  is  impracticable,  there  still  remains  a  twofold  hy 
pothesis  whose  mutual  recognition  might  readily  tend  to 
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the  co-operative  endeavor  indicated.  Assume,  as  we  shall 
attempt  presently  to  demonstrate,  that  neither  Taft  nor 
Eoosevelt  can  be  elected  under  present  conditions  and  that 
the  affiliated  groups  which  comprise  the  most  powerful  ad 
herents  of  both  become  convinced  of  the  reliability  of  this 
conclusion.  Clearly,  then,  their  one  determinate  purpose 
would  be  to  defeat  Wilson  and  withhold  political  authority 
from  the  Democratic  party  by  securing  for  Taft  and  Eoose 
velt  combined  266  or  more  votes  in  the  Electoral  College. 
The  practically  certain  effect  of  this  accomplishment  would 
be  the  installation  of  James  S.  Sherman  as  President  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  as  a  consequence  of  the  unprecedented 
condition  which  now  maintains  in  the  House  of  Representa 
tives — a  consummation  greatly  to  be  desired,  for  reasons 
above  set  forth,  by  those  engaged  in  the  common  under 
taking.  The  procedure  is  clearly  defined. 

II. SHEEMAN    OE    KNOX    (AD   INTEEIM) 

The  twelfth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  after  pre 
scribing  that  he  who  receives  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
in  the  Electoral  College  "  shall  be  the  President,  if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  ap 
pointed,  "  reads  as  follows: 

"...  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having 
the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as 
President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  bal 
lot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President  the  vote  shall  be  taken 
by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum 
for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of 
the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 
And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President  when- 
over  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them  before  the  fourth  day  of 
March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  President. 
The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice-President  shall 
be  the  Vice-President  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two 
highest  numbers  on  the  list  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President;  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number 
of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
choice." 

Under  the  Electoral  Count  Act  of  the  Forty-ninth  Con 
gress  the  electors  will  meet  in  their  various  States  and  give 
their  votes  on  the  second  Monday  of  January,  and  Congress, 
in  joint  session,  will  count  the  ballots  on  the  second  Wednes 
day  in  February. 
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In  the  event  of  Wilson  and  Marshall  then  failing  to  ob 
tain  266  electoral  votes,  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Con 
stitution  or  statutes  preventing  the  opposition  electors,  who 
would  constitute  a  majority,  from  uniting  upon  and  electing 
either  Taft,  Roosevelt,  or  a  third  person.  The  likelihood  of 
their  reaching  such  an  agreement  must  be  regarded,  how 
ever,  under  the  circumstances,  as  negligible. 

The  duty  would  then  devolve  upon  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives  to  "  choose  immediately  by  ballot  the  President/' 
each  State  having  one  vote  and  choice  being  restricted  to 
Wilson,  Taft,  and  Roosevelt.  The  vote,  as  the  House  is 
now  divided  politically,  would  be  as  follows : 


WILSON 

Alabama. 
Arizona. 
Arkansas. 
Colorado. 
Florida. 
Georgia. 
Indiana. 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Maryland. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri. 
New  Jersey. 
New  York. 
North  Carolina. 
Ohio. 

Oklahoma. 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee. 
Texas. 
Virginia. 
West  Virginia. 
Total— 22. 


OPPOSITION 

California 
Connecticut. 
Delaware. 
Idaho. 
Illinois. 
Iowa. 
Kansas. 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan. 
Minnesota. 
Montana. 
Nevada. 

New  Hampshire. 
North  Dakota. 
Oregon. 
Pennsylvania. 
South  Dakota. 
Utah. 
Vermont. 
Washington. 
Wisconsin. 
Wyoming. 
Total— 22. 


EVENLY    DIVIDED 

Maine. 
Nebraska. 
New  Mexico. 
Rhode  Island. 
Total— 4. 


Obviously  neither  Taft  nor  Roosevelt  could  obtain  a  clear 
majority,  but  it  would  make  no  difference  how  the  "  op 
position  "  vote  were  divided  so  long  as  none  of  the  Republi 
can  delegations  comprising  it  broke  from  its  party  allegiance. 
Wilson  would  have  to  gain  the  votes  of  three  States  in  order 
to  obtain  the  requisite  twenty-five — a  practical  impossibilty. 
The  House,  then,  would  be  unable  to  elect  a  President. 

Meanwhile  the  Senate,  acting  under  the  same  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  would  be  engaged  in  choosing  a  Vice- 
President,  since  Marshall  necessarily  would  have  failed  to 
obtain  a  majority  in  the  Electoral  College,  in  common  with 
Wilson.  Choice  would  be  restricted  to  the  two  persons  who 
had  received  the  largest  number  of  electoral  votes — Marshall 
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surely  and  Sherman  probably — and  the  Senators  would  vote 
individually  instead  of  by  States,  as  in  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives.  Forty-nine  votes  would  be  required  to  elect.  The 
Senate  is  now  classified  politically  as  follows:  Republicans, 
50 ;  Democrats,  44 ;  vacancies,  2.  The  vacancies  will  be  filled 
presumably  by  the  legislatures  of  Colorado  and  Illinois  in 
January.  Apparently,  therefore,  the  Republicans  would 
have  surely  one  and  possibly  three  more  than  the  49  re 
quired  for  the  election  of  a  Vice-President,  who  would  be 
come  President  on  the  4th  of  March.  This  seems  to  mean 
that,  in  the  event  of  Wilson  failing  to  obtain  266  electoral 
votes,  Sherman  would  succeed  Taft. 

But  here  enters  another  factor.  The  Eepublican  majority 
in  the  Senate  is  not  only  scant,  but  also  nominal  rather  than 
actual.  Premising  that  both  Illinois  and  Colorado  return 
Republicans,  the  total  Republican  vote  would  be  52.  If  for 
any  reason  four  of  these  Senators  should  abstain  from  vot 
ing,  the  Senate  would  be  unable  to  elect  a  Vice-President. 
Now  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  Roosevelt  might  consider 
it  advisable  to  prevent  the  election  of  Sherman.  If  so,  it 
would  be  most  surprising  if  four  out  of  the  so-called  Insur 
gent  Senators — Dixon,  Clapp,  Bourne,  Works,  Borah,  Poin- 
dexter,  and  the  two  new  Senators  from  Colorado  and  Il 
linois — should  refuse  to  act  in  conformity  with  his  wishes, 
especially  in  view  of  the  position  which  Sherman  holds  in 
their  estimation  as  a  pronounced  reactionary.  Precedent 
for  their  refraining  from  voting  is  found  in  the  abstention  of 
the  Vermont  and  Maryland  Federalist  members  of  the  House, 
whose  refusal  to  vote  gave  the  Presidency  to  Jefferson  in 
1800. 

But  the  question  arises  immediately:  What,  aside  from 
their  disapproval  of  Sherman,  could  be  the  motive  of  Roose 
velt  and  his  adherents  in  preventing  the  election  of  a  Vice- 
President  under  circumstances  which  would  constitute  him 
President  for  four  years?  A  possible  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  law  of  Succession  (Chapter  IV.  of  the  acts  of  the 
Forty-ninth  Congress),  which  provides  that: 

"In  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  hoth  the 
President  and  Vice-President,  then  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  act  as 
President  until  the  disability  of  the  President  or  Vice-President  is  re 
moved  or  until  a  President  is  elected.  .  .  .  The  acting  President  must, 
upon  taking  office,  convene  Congress,  if  not  at  the  time  in  session,  in 
extraordinary  session,  giving  twenty  days'  notice." 
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This  statute  was  enacted  by  authority  of  Article  II.,  Sec 
tion  6,  of  the  Constitution,  which  confers  upon  Congress  the 
power  of  "  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President 
.  .  .  until  the  disability  be  removed  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected."  The  plain  intent  of  both  Constitution  and  statute 
is  that  "  such  officer  "  shall  only  act  as  President  until  a 
President  can  be  elected,  and  the  mandatory  provision  re 
quiring  him  to  convene  Congress  forthwith  is  obviously  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  Congress  to  call  a  special  election 
under  authority  conferred  by  Article  II.,  Section  4. 

In  the  event,  then,  of  the  House  of  Representatives  fail 
ing  to  elect  a  President  and  the  Senate  failing  to  elect  a 
Vice-President,  the  procedure  would  be  as  follows :  President 
Taft's  fixed  term  of  office  would  expire  at  midnight  of  March 
3d  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Knox,  whose  official  life 
is  indeterminate,  would  become  acting  President.  As  such, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  convene  Congress  in  extraordinary 
session  on  the  24th  of  March,  and  Congress  would  "  deter 
mine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors  " — certainly  not  later 
than  November  of  the  forthcoming  year.  In  this  manner 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  new  party  would  have  a  second  op 
portunity  to  win  the  Presidency  within  a  twelvemonth,  great 
ly,  no  doubt,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both. 

But  one  contingency,  in  fact,  can  be  conceived  that  might 
reverse  this  mode  of  procedure.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  Roosevelt  and  Johnson  may  receive  a  larger  vote  in 
the  Electoral  College  than  Taft  and  Sherman.  In  that  case, 
the  Senate's  choice  of  a  Vice-President  would  be  restricted 
to  Marshall  and  Johnson,  "  the  two  highest  on  the  list.'7 
What  Roosevelt's  attitude  would  be  in  that  improbable  cir 
cumstance  can  only  be  imagined,  but  it  need  not  be  consid 
ered,  for  the  reason  that  the  power  of  installing  Johnson 
or  Knox  as  President  would  then  be  vested  in  any  four  regu 
lar  Republican  Senators,  who  might  conjointly  refrain  from 
voting. 

HI. WILSON    AGAINST    THE    FIELD 

There  remains  the  vital  question :  Is  it  within  the  range  of 
possibility  that  any  combination,  either  tacit  or  fixed,  can 
withhold  from  Wilson  and  Marshall,  whose  plurality  is  virtu 
ally  assured,  an  actual  majority  of  votes  in  the  Electoral 
College?  Let  us  see. 

The  Congressional  elections  of  1910  were  reckoned  as  a 
great  Democratic  victory.  If  the  various  States  should  vote 
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for  President  this  year  as  they  then  voted  for  Eepresenta- 
tives  the  result  in  the  Electoral  College  would  be  as  follows : 


DEMOCRATIC 

For  Wilson 

Alabama 12 

Arizona 3 

Arkansas 9 

Colorado 6 

Florida 6 

Georgia 14 

Indiana 15 

Kentucky  13 

Louisiana 10 

Maryland 8 


Mississippi 10 

Missouri 18 

New  Jersey   14 

New  York   45 

North  Carolina 12 

Ohio 24 

Oklahoma 10 

South  Carolina 9 

Tennessee 12 

Texas    20 

Virginia , 12 

West  Virginia 8 

Total  .  .  .  290 


OPPOSITION 

(Ascribing  to  each  of  the  opposing  candidates   the  votes  of  the  States  in  which 
he  would  seem  to  be  the  stronger.) 

For  Taft  For  Roosevelt 


Connecticut  7 

Delaware    3 

Illinois   29 

Iowa   13 

Massachusetts 18 

Michigan    15 

Minnesota 12 

New  Hampshire  4 

Pennsylvania  . . 38 

Vermont 4 

Wisconsin    13 

Total 156 

DIVIDED 

Maine   6 

Nebraska    8 

New  Mexico 3 

Rhode  Island 5 


California    13 

Idaho    4 

Kansas  10 

Montana 4 

Nevada  3 

North  Dakota 5 

Oregon    5 

South  Dakota 5 

Utah  4 

Washington 7 

Wyoming  3 

Total 63 

SUMMARY 

Wilson    290 

Taft 156 

Roosevelt   63 

Divided  ...  22 


Total 22  Total -.531 

Necessary  to  a  choice 266 

Assigning  Maine  and  Rhode  Island,  which  gave  Taft 
pluralities,  respectively,  of  30,584  and  19,236  in  1908,  and 
have  never  gone  Democratic  in  a  Presidential  year,  to  Taft, 
New  Mexico  to  Eoosevelt,  and  Nebraska,  as  a  consequence 
of  Mr.  Bryan's  most  earnest  insistence,  to  Wilson,  the  Elec 
toral  College  would  be  divided  as  follows : 

Wilson  and  Marshall 298 

Taft  and  Sherman 167 

Eoosevelt  and  Johnson 66 


Combined  opposition  

Wilson  and  Marshall  majority. 


233 
65 
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Without  assuming  that  the  voting  in  November  will  follow 
closely  the  lines  indicated,  we  nevertheless  find  in  these 
actual  results  of  1910  the  best  basis  obtainable  for  intelli 
gent  speculation.  Certain  deductions,  for  example,  seem 
fully  warranted,  to  wit: 

1.  Roosevelt  cannot  be  elected. 

He  may  expect  with  reason  to  obtain  the  66  votes  allotted 
to  him  in  the  above  table.  Give  to  him  from  the  Taft  column : 
Illinois,  29;  Pennsylvania,  38;  Wisconsin,  13,  Michigan,  15; 
Massachusetts,  18;  and  Delaware,  3 — a  total,  with  the  orig 
inal  66,  of  182.  Add  from  the  Wilson  column:  Arizona,  3; 
Colorado,  6;  New  York,  45;  North  Carolina,  12;  Oklahoma, 
10 — total,  76;  grand  total,  258,  or  8  less  than  the  requisite 
number.  The  wildest  imagining  cannot  accord  Eoosevelt  a 
majority. 

2.  Taft  cannot  win. 

Allot  to  him  167,  as  recorded  above,  including  the  doubtful 
54  from  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin ;  from  the  Eoose 
velt  column :  Utah,  4 ;  from  Wilson :  Maryland,  8 ;  New  York, 
45;  Ohio,  24;  West  Virginia,  8— total,  256,  or  10  less  than 
a  majority.  This  must  be  regarded  as  the  topmost  of  Mr. 
Taft's  possibilities. 

3.  Can  Wilson  obtain  a  clear  majority  over  the  combined 
votes  for  Taft  and  Roosevelt? 

That  is  the  vital  question.  Consider  first  the  general 
situation.  It  is  a  common  assumption  that  the  candidacy  of 
Eoosevelt  will  serve  only  to  divide  the  Eepublican  vote  and 
so  clear  the  way  for  an  easy  Democratic  victory,  but  the 
facts  do  not  justify  the  conclusion.  If  Taft  alone  were 
running,  it  is  a  virtual  certainty  that  at  least  50  of  the  votes 
allotted  above  to  Eoosevelt  would  go  to  Wilson,  who  then 
could  even  lose  New  York  and  yet  win  easily.  That  Wilson 
can  withhold  any  of  the  66  Far  West  votes  from  the  ultra- 
radical,  anti-Chinese,  pro-Mormon  candidate  must  be  reck 
oned  extremely  doubtful,  in  view  of  the  poor  showing  he 
made  against  Clark  in  the  primaries  of  those  States.  On 
the  contrary,  Eoosevelt  is  rather  more  than  likely  to  carry 
Colorado.  As  against  Taft  alone,  moreover,  there  would 
be  no  question  whatever  respecting  the  South.  With  Eoose 
velt  aggressively  in  the  field,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee 
surely  will  require  attention,  and  the  strong  Protection 
sentiment  of  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Alabama  cannot  be 
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wholly  ignored  with  prudence.  Disregarding  these  preten 
sions,  however,  and  allowing  only  for  the  probable  success 
of  Roosevelt  in  Colorado  and  the  possible  success  of  Taft 
in  his  native  State  and  protection-loving  West  Virginia, 
which  gave  him  a  majority  of  26,000  in  1908,  there  would  re 
main  in  the  Wilson  column,  including  New  York,  260  votes, 
or  6  less  than  the  requisite  number.  Setting  New  York 
aside  as  possibly  doubtful,  the  total  which  may  be  regarded 
as  absolutely  secure  becomes  215. 

The  Taft  column  is  yet  to  be  considered.  Here  it  is  sup 
posed  and  is  probable  that  Roosevelt's  incursion  will  inure 
to  the  advantage  of  Wilson.  In  the  mid- West  group  Taft's 
pluralities  in  1908  were  as  follows:  In  Illinois,  179,000;  in 
Michigan,  159,000;  in  Wisconsin,  81,000;  in  Minnesota, 
86,000;  in  Iowa,  74,000;  in  Ohio,  69,000.  If  Roosevelt 
should  take  two-fifths  of  the  Republican  vote  from  Taft  and 
one-fifth  of  the  Democratic  vote  from  Wilson,  Taft  would 
still  have  approximately  60,000  majority  in  Michigan,  30,000 
in  Minnesota,  10,000  in  Illinois,  15,000  in  Wisconsin,  and 
5,000  in  Iowa,  but  Wilson  would  carry  Ohio  by  nearly  60,000. 
The  comparative  weakness  of  Wilson  in  Michigan,  Illinois, 
and  Iowa,  indicated  by  Clark's  easy  victories  at  the  pri 
maries,  affords-  little  hope  of  Democratic  success  in  those 
States.  In  Minnesota,  however,  Wilson  has  a  large  personal 
following  which  may  constitute  a  determining  factor;  in 
Wisconsin  his  chance  must  be  considered  excellent  in  view 
of  La  Follette's  bitter  antagonism  to  both  Taft  and  Roose 
velt;  and  it  seems  possible,  though  hardly  more,  that  Ohio 
may  for  the  first  time  repudiate  a  native  son  at  the  polls. 
To  place  full  reliance  upon  any  of  these  States  swinging  to 
the  Democratic  column  would  be  extremely  hazardous. 

The  Eastern  manufacturing  group  —  eliminating  New 
Jersey  for  obvious  reasons — comprises  New  York,  Penn 
sylvania,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island. 
Again,  assuming  that  Roosevelt  draws  two-fifths  of  tJie 
Republican  vote  away  from  Taft  and  one-fifth  of  the  Demo 
cratic  vote  from  Wilson,  Taft  would  have  approximately 
90,000  majority  in  Pennsylvania,  35,000  in  Massachusetts, 
12,000  in  Connecticut,  and  7,000  in  Rhode  Island,  and  Wilson 
would  carry  New  York  by  a  scant  12,000.  Apparently  Penn 
sylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island  may  be  dismissed 
from  consideration,  and  Connecticut  be  classified,  for  reasons 
of  proximity,  with  New  York. 
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From  the  Wilson  column  of  290,  representing  the  actual 
Democratic  standing  in  the  present  House  of  Representa 
tives,  we  have  deducted  83  (New  York,  45;  Ohio,  24;  Colo 
rado,  6 ;  and  West  Virginia,  8)  and  have  added  8  (Nebraska), 
leaving  a  net  secure  total  of  215  out  of  the  266  required. 
The  51  additional  votes  must  be  obtained  from  New  York 
and  Connecticut  (52)  or  from  the  mid-West,  which  cannot 
meet  the  requirement  with  24  from  Ohio,  12  from  Minnesota, 
and  13  from  Wisconsin  without  the  aid  of  Illinois. 

Apparently  it  is  a  fact  that  the  two  pivotal  States — both, 
possibly,  and  one  or  the  other  in  any  case — are  New  York  and 
Illinois.  If  so,  it  is  a  fact  of  the  first  magnitude. 

IV. NEW   YORK   AND   ILLINOIS 

Owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  these  two  great  States  con 
tain  the  two  largest  cities  in  the  country,  voting  by  groups 
is  a  more  important  factor  than  in  other  commonwealths. 
These  groups  may  be  classified  roughly  as  follows : 


Organization  men. 

Anti-Prohibitionists. 

Farmers. 


Railroad  men. 
Roman  Catholics. 
Foreign-born. 


Business  men. 

Factory-workers. 

Negroes. 


While  none  of  these  aggregations  ever  votes  as  a  positive 
unit,  yet  the  influence  of  a  certain  community  of  interest 
is  universally  recognized.  And  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  the 
merest  glance  at  the  tabulation  suffices  to  show  that  the 
strong  appeal  of  Governor  Wilson  to  the  whole  people,  with 
out  heed  to  segregated  interests  and  prejudices,  while  con 
stituting  his  chief  strength  as  a  candidate,  nevertheless  con 
tains  elements  of  no  little  weakness.  The  two  strongest 
political  "  machines  "  in  the  country  are  those  of  New  York 
City  and  Chicago.  Both  opposed  Mr.  Wilson's  nomination 
and  both  view  with  lively  apprehension  the  prospect  of  his 
election.  The  thoroughness  with  which  he  demolished  a  like 
organization  in  his  own  State,  no  less  than  his  avowed  de 
testation  of  hidden  control  of  public  servants  as  exempli 
fied  by  boss  rule  generally,  conveys  an  object-lesson  of 
menacing  significance.  The  l '  regularity  "  of  a  machine 
may  always  be  assumed,  since  its  own  source  of  power  lies 
in  the  maintenance  of  that  policy ;  but  variants  are  as  numer 
ous  as  excuses  are  ever  ready.  Political  observers  have  not 
yet  forgotten  that  the  Eepublican  managers  were  only  too 
willing  to  lose  a  Governor  to  gain  a  President  in  1888,  that 
Hill  was  elected  and  Cleveland  defeated,  and  that  to  this 
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day  no  adequate  explanation  of  the  outcome  has  been  forth 
coming.  It  is  probably  no  more  than  an  odd  coincidence  that 
the  new  electoral  law  in  New  York,  providing  for  separate 
ballots,  renders  the  transference  of  large  numbers  of  votes 
en  bloc  comparatively  easy,  but  the  very  practical  incident 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  Tammany  Hall  draws  far  more 
sustenance  from  a  Democratic  Governor  than  it  could  ever 
hope  to  win  from  even  a  sympathetic  Democratic  President, 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  was  their  vote  that  elected  Cleve 
land,  the  natural  affiliation  of  business  men  has  been  with 
the  Eepublican  party  since  it  was  organized.  Governor 
Wilson  did  much,  in  his  speech  of  acceptance,  to  allay  their 
usual  apprehension  of  further  disturbance  in  the  event  of 
Democratic  success,  but  the  effect  of  his  words  was  only 
palliative  as  contrasted  with  the  positive  encouragement 
imparted  by  Mr.  Taft's  strongly  conservative  utterance. 
An  impressive  demonstration,  such  as  that  in  New  York 
City,  which  exercised  a  potent  influence  for  Cleveland  in 
the  last  days  of  the  campaign  of  1884,  is  hardly  conceivable 
in  the  present  year.  Other  considerations  being  equal,  few 
accessions  to  the  Democratic  cause  from  this  influential 
group  can  be  reasonably  anticipated. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
railway-workers  who  are  beginning  to  feel  that  their  inter 
ests  are  identical  with  those  of  the  shareholders,  and  that 
attacks  upon  corporations,  still  associated  in  their  minds 
with  Democratic  policy,  must  tend  necessarily  to  retard  the 
wage  increases  to  which  they  consider  they  are  entitled. 

The  negro  vote  may  be  disregarded ;  it  is  a  fixed  Eepubli 
can  asset  and  not  susceptible  to  change. 

The  anti-Prohibitionists  —  i.  e.,  the  rich  and  powerful 
"  liquor  "  and  brewing  interests,  the  great  body  of  saloon 
keepers  most  active  in  politics  and  the  advocates  of  personal 
liberty,  are  traditionally  inclined  to  the  Democratic  party, 
but  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that,  for  no  discoverable  reason, 
they  regard  Governor  Wilson  as  "  narrow  "  and  consequent 
ly  inimical.  For  Mr.  Taft,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have 
invariably  manifested  peculiar  friendliness,  as  notably  in 
1908,  when  they  gave  a  practically  undivided  support  to 
Taft  and  Harmon  in  Ohio,  to  Taft  and  Marshall  in  Indiana, 
and  to  Taft  and  Herrick  in  New  York,  thus  helping  ma 
terially  to  carry  all  three  States  for  the  Eepublican  candidate 
for  President,  while  actually  electing  two  Democratic  Gov- 
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ernors  and  reducing  Hughes 's  plurality  in  New  York  to 
65,000  as  against  202,000  for  Taft. 

So  far  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  group-voting  in  these 
States  can  fail  to  inure  to  the  advantage  of  Taft. 

Among  the  farmers,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  President's  identification  with  reciprocity  will  alienate 
thousands  of  normally  Republican  voters.  His  almost 
paralyzing  defeat  at  the  primaries  in  Illinois,  his  amazing 
weakness  in  the  agricultural  sections  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
loss  even  of  a  district  in  hide-bound  Vermont,  must  be  at 
tributed  largely  to  this  cause.  The  significant  fact  also  will 
be  recalled  that  Senator  Root  withstood  with  great  difficulty 
the  tremendous  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  the 
farmers  of  New  York.  Ordinarily  the  opposition  would 
profit  greatly  from  such  a  circumstance,  but  it  happens  that 
the  Democratic  position  and  record  are  identical  with  Mr. 
Taft's,  and  the  farmers  have  been  led  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Wilson  favors  yet  freer  trade;  hence  the  likelihood  that 
the  turncoat  Roosevelt  may  succeed  in  crystallizing  the  anti- 
reciprocity  sentiment  in  his  own  favor. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  from  a  Democratic  view 
point  that  the  foreign-born  voters,  chiefly  native  Italians, 
Poles,  and  Hungarians,  are  compacted  so  closely  in  the  cities 
of  New  York  and  Chicago.  There  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
printed  in  various  languages,  had  their  fullest  sway  and 
appealed  most  strongly  to  racial  prejudices  prior  to  the 
Baltimore  convention.  Attempts  since  made  to  convince 
these  tens  of  thousands  of  naturalized  citizens  that  the  quota 
tions  from  Mr.  Wilson's  historical  writings  were  gross  per 
versions  of  his  real  belief  and  sentiment  have  availed  little. 
It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  that  an  idee  fixe  can  be  dislodged  from  minds 
accustomed  to  grasp  but  a  single  thought  of  direct  per 
sonal  bearing,  and  the  effort  becomes  well-nigh  hopeless 
when,  as  in  this  case,  the  promoters  of  the  prejudice,  despite 
their  friendly  professions,  studiously  refrain  from  counter 
acting  the  effect  of  their  own  doings.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  considerable  vote  is  lost  to  Wilson  at  this 
writing,  and  probably  irretrievably. 

It  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact  that  Mr.  Taft  holds  a 
high  place  in  the  esteem  of  Roman  Catholics.  His  generous 
adjustment  of  the  Friars'  land  difficulties  in  the  Philippines 
and  his  appointment  of  Mr.  Justice  White  to  be  Chief  Justice 
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have  been  but  two  of  many  evidences  to  their  minds  of  his 
religious  tolerance.  Probably  no  President  has  held  in  so 
high  degree  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  both  priest  and 
parishioner.  It  is  but  natural  that  this  exceptional  regard 
should  find  some  manifestation  at  the  polls.  While  the 
Church,  as  such,  scrupulously  refrains  from  participation  in 
political  affairs,  its  members,  nevertheless,  are  notably  sensi 
tive  and,  in  part,  suspicious.  There  is  no  sign  in  anything 
ever  said  or  written  by  Governor  Wilson  of  bigotry  or 
religious  prejudice,  but  rumors  to  that  effect  circulated  as 
siduously  by  his  detractors  have  proven  difficult  to  trace 
and  counteract.  The  mere  fact  that  he  is  a  Presbyterian  is 
to  some  prima  facie  evidence  of  narrowness.  This  circum 
stance  of  itself  might,  perhaps,  be  brushed  aside  as  of  little 
moment,  but  taken  in  conjunction  with  correlative  incidents 
it  is  not  to  be  ignored.  A  prime  issue,  for  example,  in  Il 
linois  is  the  demand  made  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in 
convention  assembled  at  Dixon  on  May  llth  of  the  present 
year  that  "  steps  be  taken  to  secure  legislation  through 
which  the  Catholic  parochial  schools  would  get  a  share  of 
the  taxes  set  aside  for  education."  The  contention,  though 
old  and  generally  discredited,  seems  to  have  taken  on  new 
life  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  an  attempt  to  remove 
the  Bible  from  the  public  schools;  and  the  election  of  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  a  leading  Eoman  Cath 
olic  and  Knight  of  Columbus,  is  regarded  as  of  first  im 
portance.  No  surprise  need  be  felt  if  it  be  found,  on  the 
morning  after  election,  that  a  very  considerable  number  of 
votes  have  been  cast  in  Illinois  for  Taft  for  President  and 
for  Dunne  for  Governor. 

There  remain  the  great  bodies  of  working-men  in  both 
New  York  and  Illinois  who  comprise  a  large  percentage  of 
the  Democratic  party.  To  whom  will  they  turn?  Mr.  Taft 
offers  them  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Wilson  points  to  his 
record  of  official  achievement  as  evidence  of  his  effective 
friendship.  Neither,  it  must  be  told  in  truth,  said  in  his 
speech  of  acceptance  one  convincing  word  of  sympathy  with 
the  toiling  masses.  Eoosevelt  not  only  professes,  but  prom 
ises  everything.  He  will  work  to  raise  their  wages ;  he  will 
reduce  their  hours  of  toil ;  he  will  pension  them  in  old  age ; 
he  will  insure  their  lives ;  he  will  lift  the  burdens  and  lighten 
the  homes  of  their  women;  he  will  protect  and  safeguard 
their  children. 
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Do  these  millions  of  men  believe  lie  can  or  will  do  all  of 
these  things?  Probably  not.  But  he  says  that  he  will  try. 
Does  any  one  else?  Where  else  have  they  to  go?  And 
why  believe  that  he  could  not  and  would  not?  If  Lloyd 
George  can  and  does,  why  cannot  and  why  will  not  Roose 
velt?  Grant  that  he  may  be  a  demagogue,  a  hypocrite,  and 
a  false  friend,  what  of  it?  He  is  at  least  a  concrete  image; 
he  speaks  their  language;  he  shakes  their  hands;  he  is 
neither  a  theory  of  government  for  which  they  do  not  care 
nor  an  abstraction  which  they  do  not  wish  to  comprehend; 
he  is  one  of  themselves — a  live,  human,  imperfect  being 
whom  they  can  understand.  Such  is  the  Roosevelt  appeal. 

All  men  are  born  selfish.  We  Americans  rightly  glory  in 
our  fervid  patriotism  and  our  personal  disinterestedness, 
but  we  have  not  yet  become  so  sanctified  as  to  refrain  from 
voting  for  ourselves.  So  it  will  be  in  November.  The 
farmer  will  vote  for  the  farmer,  the  banker  for  the  banker, 
the  producer  for  the  producer,  the  consumer  for  the  con 
sumer,  the  capitalist  for  his  hoard,  the  toiler  for  his  wage. 
Let  us  not  suffer  the  delusion  that,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
obdurate  human  nature  has  been  engulfed  by  a  tidal  wave 
of  divine  magnanimity.  And  when  we  are  brought  to  con 
front  a  situation  which  may  be  full  of  peril  let  us  face  the 
facts  as  best  befits  those  who  would  set  the  humble  abode 
of  Wisdom  above  the  paradise  of  Folly. 

v. — CONCLUSION 

It  should  be  needless  to  say  that  this  article  is  purely  ex 
pository.  While  frankly  depicting  the  political  condition 
as  of  the  present  writing,  we  have  espoused  no  cause  and 
advocated  no  candidacy  either  directly  or  by  inference.  The 
performance  of  that  duty,  in  the  light  of  fuller  information, 
is  reserved  for  the  forthcoming  number  of  this  REVIEW. 
Meanwhile  the  actual  situation  now  existing,  as  outlined 
above,  resolves  to  this : 

Wilson  will  probably  be  elected.  If  he  carries  New  York 
he  cannot  be  beaten. 

Neither  Taft  nor  Roosevelt  can  win. 

A  vote  for  Taft  is  a  vote  for  Sherman. 

A  vote  for  Roosevelt  is  a  vote  for  Sherman. 

A  vote  for  Wilson  is  A  VOTE  FOB  WILSOX. 

THE  EDITOR. 


SOCIALISM    AND     THE    AMERICAN 
FARMER 


BY  CHARLES  JOHNSTON 


THE  Socialist  platform  of  1912,  on  which  Mr.  Eugene  V. 
Debs  stands  as  Presidential  candidate,  has  very  much  to  say 
of  the  American  working-man,  but  little,  wonderfully  little, 
of  the  American  farmer.  Indeed,  what  comes  closest  to  the 
farmer's  heart  and  life  in  the  platform  is  modestly  squeezed 
intb  seven  words;  and  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  the 
would-be  President  Debs  and  Governor  Eussell  and  their 
associates  devoutly  pray  that  these  seven  words  may  pass 
unnoticed,  or,  at  least,  uncomprehended,  by  the  American 
farmer,  whom  they  most  concern. 

That  the  platform  should  speak  chiefly  of  the  workingman, 
that  is,  the  factory-hand  and  the  miner,  is  very  intelligible; 
for  this  is  the  class  from  which  the  Socialist  party  draws 
its  chief  strength.  A  large  proportion  of  this  class,  whether 
in  the  factory  towns  of  New  England  or  the  coal-fields  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  foreign-born,  with  almost  no  knowledge  of 
English,  with  practically  no  understanding  of  this  country, 
or  of  the  real  conditions  of  its  life.  Great  numbers  of  these 
people  have  escaped  from  circumstances  of  extreme  hardship 
and  privation  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Central  Europe 
or  the  border  provinces  of  Eussia,  the  country  of  the  Pale. 
They  have  come  with  glittering  hopes  of  a  new  promised 
land,  believing  that  they  will  literally  pick  up  gold  in  the 
streets  of  America. 

They  have  brought  with  them  also,  to  inflame  their  inevi 
table  disappointment,  the  gospels  of  their  people  at  home, 
the  gospel  of  Karl  Marx  and  Ferdinand  Lasalle,  Krapotkin 
and  Bakunin,  the  revolutionary  Socialism  of  Germany  and 
Eussia,  with  its  spirit  of  hatred,  of  discord,  of  materialism, 
with  its  underlying  motto :  '  '  the  triumph  of  creation  is  de 
struction.  ' ' 

These  people  had  very  real  grievances  at  home  in  Europe, 
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the  home  which  so  many  left  with  joy  and  gladness.  They 
have  very  real  sufferings  and  privations  in  America,  to  which 
they  looked  as  a  New  Jerusalem,  where  trees  should  bear  all 
manner  of  fruit  every  month  of  the  year.  One  cannot  but 
sympathize  deeply  and  sincerely  with  them.  One  cannot  but 
regret  that  they  have  sought  to  help  themselves  by  such  a 
hopeless  road  as  Socialism.  Socialism  in  this  country  has 
thus  its  strongest  foothold  among  the  new  arrivals,  in  the 
East  Sides  and  North  Ends  of  the  great  cities,  in  the  mines 
and  factory  towns.  And  it  has  its  real  driving  power  in  their 
very  natural  and  very  righteous  desire  for  higher  wages, 
easier  conditions  of  work,  better  and  more  comfortable 
homes. 

But  what  is  the  position  of  the  American  farmer? 

The  Census  of  1910,  which  reckons  the  population  of  the 
United  States  as,  in  round  numbers,  ninety-two  millions,  tells 
us  that  the  urban  population  makes  up  some  forty-two  mil 
lions  of  these,  while  the  rural  population  numbers  about  fifty 
millions:  the  backbone  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  a  majority 
of  its  people. 

Excluding  the  snow-fields  of  Alaska,  the  acreage  of  this 
country  is  something  under  a  billion  and  a  half  acres.  Much 
of  this  is  mountain-peak  or  desert,  useless  for  agriculture. 
The  area  actually  included  in  farms,  according  to  the  census 
of  1910,  is  878,798,325  acres,  as  against  839.591,774  acres  in 
1900.  This  farm  land  is  divided  into  over  six  million  farms. 
The  exact  number  is  6,361,502,  as  against  5,737,372  farms  in 
1900.  And  the  average  size  of  these  six  and  a  third  million 
farms  is  138  acres,  as  against  146  acres  in  1900.  The  lesser 
figures  mean  that  large  plantations  in  the  South  and  big 
ranches  in  the  West,  to  which,  in  certain  States,  Indian  lands 
are  to  be  added,  have  been  cut  up  into  small  lots  and  sold 
to  American  farmers. 

For  the  great  majority  of  these  six  and  a  third  million 
farms  are  worked  by  their  owners;  the  number  of  farms 
owned  by  landlords  and  worked  by  tenants,  in  the  English 
fashion,  is  so  small  as  to  be  practically  negligible.  There 
fore,  of  the  six  and  a  third  million  farms,  some  five  million 
farms  are  owned  entirely  or  in  part  by  their  occupiers ;  and 
this  enormous  class  of  farmer-proprietors,  the  largest  single 
class  in  the  nation,  forms  the  backbone  of  the  American 
people :  the  backbone  of  the  electorate,  too,  if  it  comes  to  that. 

Each  of  these  five  million  farms,  thus  owned  by  the  farmer 
himself,  is  supplied  with  dwellings,  farm-buildings,  stock, 
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agricultural  implements,  and  so  forth,  averaging  some  two 
thousand  dollars  in  value,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  land. 
It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  each  farmer's  family  averages 
six  persons,  not  including  hired  help  in  this ;  so  that  we  may 
count  the  land-owning  class  in  this  country  as  numbering 
thirty  millions  or  over,  a  majority  of  the  fifty  millions  which 
the  census  sets  down  as  our  rural  population.  These  farmer- 
proprietors  are  capitalists,  to  an  extent  which  we  shall  in  a 
moment  consider.  They  are  also  laborers,  and,  it  should 
be  added  in  parenthesis,  their  children  form  a  very  large  part 
of  the  child-labor  of  our  statistics.  As  far  as  these  capital 
ist-laborers  are  concerned,  therefore,  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  the  supposed  opposition  between  capital  and  labor,  of 
which  the  Socialist  platform  makes  so  much,  is  mere  non 
sense.  As  well  talk  of  them  being  divided  by  "  class-con 
sciousness  "  and  "  class-war." 

The  census  figures  show  that,  while  the  number  of  farms 
and  their  total  acreage  has  increased,  the  average  size  has 
slightly  decreased.  But  the  amount  of  improved  land  has 
increased  proportionately;  for,  while  the  average  acreage  of 
improved  land  on  each  farm  was,  in  1900,  seventy-two  acres, 
that  average  had  risen,  in  1910,  to  seventy-five  acres.  This 
gives  us,  as  the  type  and  foundation  of  American  life,  the 
hundred-and-forty-acre  farm,  with  its  buildings  and  stock, 
its  seventy-five  acres  of  improved  land,  its  independent 
farmer-proprietor,  who  is  one  of  some  five  or  six  million 
farmers,  raising  families  in  like  independence,  industry,  and 
thrift,  and,  quite  apart  from  that  thrift,  in  steadily  growing 
wealth. 

We  have  seen  that  this  vast  class  of  farmer-proprietors 
are  at  once  capitalists  and  laborers.  In  1900  the  capital 
value  of  their  farms  was  over  twenty  billion  dollars,  the 
exact  figures  being  $20,439,901,164.  This  is  an  increase  in 
capital  value  of  four  billions  since  1890,  and  of  eight  billions 
since  1880.  Now  consider  the  figures  for  1910.  The  capital 
value  of  American  farms  in  1910  is  stated  by  the  census 
as  forty  billion  dollars,  or,  to  be  exact,  as  $40,991,449,090, 
an  increase  of  twenty  billion  dollars  in  ten  years — an  in 
crease  of  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent.  The  value  of 
American  farms  has  doubled  in  ten  years,  and  this  enormous 
increase  is  not  due  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  the  farmers;  it 
does  not  represent  the  result  of  better  tillage,  wholly  or 
even  largely.  It  is  due  to  the  general  development  of  the 
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country,  to  the  increase  in  general  wealth,  and  to  the  greater 
demand  for  land,  which  is  in  itself  an  expression  of  the 
greater  general  wealth. 

The  average  value  of  these  six  or  more  million  farms  has 
risen  from  $3,563  in  1900  to  $6,444  in  1910.  The  value  of  the 
farms  per  acre  has  risen  from  $24  to  $46;  the  value  of  the 
land  alone  has  risen  from  $15  an  acre  to  $32  an  acre,  an  in 
crease  of  108  per  cent.  And  this  in  the  space  of  ten  years. 
This,  I  think,  is  by  far  the  most  striking  single  fact  revealed 
by  the  recent  census,  a  fact  the  importance  and  bearing  of 
which  we  are  far  from  fully  realizing.  So  that,  so  far  from 
productive  land  falling  into  the  clutches  of  a  small  and  ever- 
increasing  minority,  an  imaginary  ruling  class  of  landlords, 
American  farms  in  the  hands  of  their  owners  are  steadily 
increasing  in  numbers,  being  now  about  five  millions  in  num 
ber  ;  they  are  of  sufficient  size  to  support  a  thrifty  family  in 
ease  and  plenty,  averaging  some  hundred  and  forty  acres 
each;  and  they  are  increasing  with  astonishing  rapidity  in 
value,  having,  doubled  in  total  value,  land,  stock,  implements, 
and  buildings ;  and  something  more  than  doubled,  as  to  the 
value  of  the  land  alone,  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years. 

So  that  the  framers  of  the  Socialist  platform  have  no  just 
causeio  be  uneasy  about  the  American  farmers.  These  form 
the  most  numerous  class  in  the  nation,  the  wealthiest  farm 
ing  class  in  the  world,  holding  property  whose  capital  value 
is  some  forty-one  billion  dollars. 

On  the  other  hand,  have  the  American  farmers  just  cause 
to  be  uneasy  about  the  framers  of  the  Socialistic  platform? 
A  doctor  who  is  very  self-confident  and  eager  to  prescribe, 
with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  is  a  quack ; 
if  allowed  to  administer  the  prescription  and  treatment 
based  on  his  faulty  diagnosis  and  imperfect  knowledge,  he 
is  a  dangerous  quack.  And  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to 
show  that,  so  far  as  the  largest  productive  class  in  America 
is  concerned,  the  framers  of  the  Socialist  platform  are  both 
ignorant  and  dangerous. 

Their  blundering  diagnosis  of  the  most  important  facts  in 
the  productive  life  of  the  country  I  have  already  made,  I 
think,  sufficiently  clear.  I  have  not  yet  quoted  the  proposed 
remedy.  _That  remedy  is  contained  in  the  seven  words,  of 
which  I  Have  already  spoken,  with  the  suggestion  that  their 
framers  must  devoutly  pray  that  the  American  farmer  will 
not  read  them,  or,  reading,  will  not  mark,  learn,  and  in- 
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wardly  digest  them :  the  words :  l  i  the  collective  ownership 
of  land,  wherever  practicable. " 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  man  on  the  Platform  Commit 
tee  of  the  Socialist  platform  has  the  courage  to  drive  these 
words  to  their  logical  conclusion,  and  to  publish  that  con 
clusion  broadcast  among  the  American  farmers.  For  the 
logical  conclusion  is  expressed  in  a  single  word,  and  that 
word  is — confiscation.  Or,  if  you  prefer  a  softer  expression 
and  an  additional  word,  the  logical  conclusion  is  land  nation 
alization. 

Let  us  consider  how  this  would  work  out.  Many  of  us 
remember  the  opening  of  that  part  of  the  old  Indian  Terri 
tory  which  then  received  the  name  of  Oklahoma.  "We  re 
member  the  gathering  of  the  horde  of  squatters  on  the  bor 
der,  waiting  for  the  opening  day,  and  the  wild  rush  for  land, 
when  that  day  came.  The  same  kind  of  thing  happened  in 
1908  in  the  far  Northwest,  when  the  Rosebud  agency  was 
opened.  Think,  then,  what  a  rush  we  should  have  for  the 
eight  hundred  millions  of  acres  that  make  up  our  American 
farms,  if  that  vast  reservation  were  opened.  That  is  the 
logical  conclusion  of  the  seven  words  so  modestly  inserted 
into  the  Socialist  platform.  One  wonders  how  the  American 
farmers  would  like  that. 

For,  from  one  point  of  view,  they  would  have  no  just 
reason  to  complain.  A  hundred  and  forty  acres  is  a  large 
holding  for  a  single  man,  a  single  family;  from  the  Western 
European  point  of  view  it  is  an  immense  area,  almost  a 
feudal  estate. 

But  I  can  imagine  my  Socialist  friends  turning  upon  me  and 
saying,  "  Who  has  ever  suggested  anything  so  ridiculous!" 
I  do  not  believe  any  leading  Socialist  has  the  courage  to  sug 
gest  it  and  to  carry  his  suggestion  home  to  the  American 
farmer.  That  would  be  the  end  of  the  Socialist  propaganda, 
so  far  as  the  great  producing  class  in  this  country  is  con 
cerned. 

But  there  are  many  steps  toward  Socialism,  which  are 
both  dangerous  and  possible.  A  sentence  in  the  new  consti 
tution  of  the  Socialist  party  suggests  some  of  these.  That 
clause  reads  thus: 

"Any  member  of  the  party  who  opposes  political  action  or  advocates 
crime,  sabotage,  or  other  methods  of  violence  as  a  weapon  of  the  working 
class  to  aid  in  its  emancipation,  shall  be  expelled  from  membership  in 
the  party." 
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On  this,  the  draft  constitution  comments  thus : 

"  The  following  alternative  paragraph,  initiated  by  seventy-five  dele 
gates,  is  submitted  as  a  substitute  for  the  section  immediately  preceding. 
'Any  member  of  the  party  who  opposes  political  action  shall  be  expelled 
from  the  party/" 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  words:  "  advocates  crime,  sabo 
tage,  or  other  methods  of  violence, ' '  are  the  words  omitted  by 
this  proposed  amendment.  Seventy-five  delegates  have, 
therefore,  put  themselves  on  record  as  at  least  condoning 
these. 

Not  less  dangerous,  and  of  kindred  nature,  are  the  "  uni 
versal  strikes  "  and  "  syndicalism  "  now  so  fashionable  in 
the  Socialistic  thought  and  action  of  Europe;  the  great 
strikes  which  caused  so  much  misery  in  France  and  are  caus 
ing  such  misery  in  England. 

The  mention  of  England  brings  me  inevitably  to  the  plans 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  which  have  already  made  such  revolu 
tionary  progress  there.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  discuss 
whether  these  reforms  do  more  good  or  harm.  But  I  wish  to 
point  out,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose  in  the  present  dis 
cussion,  that  they  are  extremely  costly.  Note  the  impaired 
credit  of  England,  as  evidenced  by  the  relentless  fall  of  Con 
solidated  Government  Stock,  the  so  -  called  Consols.  Far 
above  par  before  the  South  African  War;  now  down  in  the 
seventies,  and  still  falling.  Note  also  the  increasing  diffi 
culty  of  the  struggle  to  keep  up  the  battle-ship  strength  of 
the  nation,  in  the  face  of  Germany's  naval  programme. 
These  are  signs  of  the  times,  that  all  may  read. 

That  socialistic  plans  like  those  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  must 
of  necessity  be  costly,  in  the  long  run  ruinously  costly,  is 
almost  a  logical  necessity.  For  look  what  they  amount  to, 
in  principle :  to  give  to  the  less  effective  the  same  reward  as 
to  the  more  effective;  or,  to  speak  in  Darwinian  terms,  to 
suspend  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the 
fittest. 

An  immense  increase  in  cost,  that  is  inevitable.  And  if 
this  principle  were  made  the  basis  of  government,  in  other 
words,  if  the  Socialist  party  were  to  win  at  the  polls,  and 
carry  through  their  programme,  it  would  mean  an  enor 
mously  costly  government,  with  increasing  burdens  of  taxa 
tion. 

Now  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  it  con 
cerns  the  American  farmer.  I  doubt  if  the  Socialist  party 
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would  dare  to  propose  the  logical  outcome  of  their  premises : 
confiscation  and  redistribution  of  the  land.  But  they  would 
dare,  nay,  they  would  be  forced,  to  take  the  only  possible 
alternative :  the  taxation  of  the  American  farmer,  to  pay  the 
bill  of  their  necessarily  costly  schemes. 

Let  me  make  this  quite  certain  by  quoting  the  whole  clause, 
from  which  I  have  already  taken  the  first  seven  words. 

"  The  collective  ownership  of  land  wherever  practicable,  and  in  cases 
where  such  ownership  is  impracticable,  the  appropriation  by  taxation  of 
the  annual  rental  value  of  all  land  held  for  speculation  or  exploitation." 

The  meaning  of  the  word  "  exploitation  "  is  not  quite 
clear.  In  one  sense,  farming  a  piece  of  land  is  exploiting  it. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  phrase  is  aimed  at  our  old  friend  the 
"  unearned  increment. "  The  unearned  increment  is  to  be 
made  to  bear  the  cost.  The  unearned  increment  is  a  "  so 
cially  created  "  value,  and  so  it  should  belong  to  the  society 
which  created  it.  Therefore  let  us  take  it  in  taxes  and  apply 
it  to  our  costly  Socialistic  schemes. 

At  this  point,  the  American  farmer  comes  once  more  into 
the  story.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  1900,  the  capital 
value  of  American  farms  amounted  to  twenty  billion  dollars. 
In  1910,  this  capital  value  amounted  to  forty-one  billion  dol 
lars  ;  had,  in  fact,  more  than  doubled.  To  this  enormous  in 
crease  the  farmer's  industry  and  thrift  contributed  little. 
What  he  contributed  may  fairly  be  measured  by  the  increased 
area  of  improved  land,  some  three  acres  per  farm.  All  the 
rest,  twenty  billion  dollars,  let  us  say,  or,  on  the  average, 
$3,000  per  farm,  is  unearned  increment.  Twenty  billion  dol 
lars  of  unearned  increment  in  ten  years,  or  two  billion  dollars 
a  year.  Here  is  the  field  for  Socialist  taxation,  when  all  in 
dustrial  taxes  are  removed. 

The  Socialist  Utopia  will  never  prevail.  It  ought  not  to 
prevail,  because  Socialism  springs  from  wrong  motives,  its 
view  of  life  is  false,  its  effect  on  human  character  and  human 
development  would  be  disastrous.  Therefore  it  is  wise  to 
make  clear  the  logical  working  out  of  Socialism,  so  that  its 
dangers  may  be  realized  in  advance,  and  guarded  against; 
and  with  this  purpose  the  present  attempt  is  made  to  show 
how  Socialism  would  work,  if  honestly  applied,  with  regard 
to  the  largest  class  in  the  Eepublic,  the  class  which  produces 
the  wealth  and  sustenance  of  the  American  nation. 

CHAKLES  JOHNSTON. 


THE  PHANTOMS    BEHIND    US 

BY  JOTI1T  BUKKOUGHS 


I  TAKE  the  title  of  this  paper  from  those  great  lines  in 
Whitman  beginning 

"  Rise  after  rise  bow  the  phantoms  behind  me," 

and  in  which  he  launches  in  vivid  imaginative  form  the 
whole  doctrine  of  evolution  some  years  before  Darwin  had 
published  his  epoch-making  work  on  the  Origin  of  Species. 

"  I  see  afar  down  the  huge  first  Nothing,  and  I  know  I  was  even 
there." 

I  do  not  know  that  Whitman  had  any  concrete  belief  in  the 
truth  of  the  animal  origin  of  man.  He  read  as  picture  and 
parable  that  which  the  man  of  science  reads  as  demonstrable 
fact.  He  saw  and  felt  the  great  truth  of  evolution,  but  he 
saw  it  as  written  in  his  own  heart  and  not  in  the  great  stone 
book  of  the  earth,  and  he  saw  it  written  large.  He  felt  its 
cosmic  truth,  its  truth  in  relation  to  the  whole  scheme  of 
things ;  he  felt  his  own  kinship  with  all  that  lives  and  had  a 
vivid  personal  sense  of  his  debt  to  the  past  not  only  of  hu 
man  history,  but  also  to  the  past  of  the  earth  and  the  spheres. 
And  he  felt  this  as  a  poet  and  not  as  a  man  of  science. 

The  theory  of  evolution  as  applied  to  the  whole  universe, 
and  its  inevitable  corollary,  the  animal  origin  of  man,  is 
now  well  established  in  most  of  the  leading  minds  of  the 
world,  but  it  is  still  a  hard  proposition  to  many  timid  and 
sensitive  souls  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  becomes 
universally  accepted. 

Doubtless  one  source  of  the  trouble  we  have  In  accepting 
the  theory  comes  from  the  fact  that  our  minds  have  not 
been  used  to  such  thoughts;  in  the  mind  of  the  race  they 
are  a  new  thing;  they  are  not  in  the  literature  nor  in  the 
philosophy  nor  in  the  sacred  books  in  which  our  minds  have 
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been  nurtured ;  they  are  of  yesterday ;  they  came  to  us  raw 
and  unhallowed  by  the  usage  of  ages;  more  than  that,  they 
savor  of  the  materialism  of  all  modern  science  which  is  so 
distasteful  to  our  finer  ideals  and  religious  sensibilities.  In 
fact,  these  ideas  are  strangers  of  an  alien  race  in  our  intel 
lectual  household,  and  we  look  upon  them  coldly  and  dis 
trustfully.  But  probably  to  our  children,  or  to  our  chil 
dren  *s  children,  they  will  wear  quite  a  different  countenance; 
they  will  have  become  an  accepted  part  of  the  great  family 
of  ideas  of  the  race. 

Another  hindrance  is  the  dulness  and  opacity  of  our  own 
minds.  We  are  slow  to  wake  up  to  a  sense  of  the  divinity 
that  hedges  us  about.  The  great  office  of  science  has  been 
to  show  us  this  universe  as  much  more  wonderful  and  divine 
than  we  have  been  wont  to  believe ;  shot  through  and  through 
with  celestial  laws  and  forces ;  matter,  indeed ;  but  matter 
informed  with  spirit  and  intelligence;  the  creative  energy 
inherent  and  active  in  the  ground  underfoot,  not  less  than 
in  the  stars  and  nebulas  overhead. 

"We  look  for  the  divine  afar  off.  We  gaze  upon  the  beauty 
and  purity  of  the  stars  without  thinking  that  we  are  gazing 
at  them  from  a  sister  star.  We  must  open  our  minds  to  the 
stupendous  fact  that  God  is  imminent  in  His  universe  and 
that  it  is  literally  and  exactly  true  as  we  were  taught  long 
ago  that  during  every  moment  of  our  lives  in  Him  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being. 

Moreover,  we  are  staggered  by  the  element  of  vast  time 
that  is  implied  in  the  history  of  development.  Were  it  not 
for  the  records  in  the  rocks  we  could  not  believe  it  at  all. 
All  the  grand  movements  and  processes  of  nature  are  quite 
beyond  our  ken.  In  the  heavens  only  the  astronomer  with 
his  prisms  and  telescopes  traces  them;  only  the  geologist 
and  paleontologist  read  their  historv  in  the  earth's  crust. 
The  soil  we  cultivate  was  once  solid  rock,  but  not  in  one 
lifetime,  not  in  many  lifetimes  do  we  see  the  transforma 
tion  of  the  rocks  into  soil.  Nations  may  rise  and  fall,  and 
the  rocks  they  looked  upon  and  the  soil  they  tilled  remain 
practically  unchanged.  Geologists  talk  about  the  ancient 
continents  that  have  passed  away.  What  an  abyss  of  time 
such  things  open !  They  talk  about  the  birth  of  a  mountain 
or  of  the  decay  of  a  mountain  as  we  talk  of  the  birth  and 
death  of  a  man,  but  in  doing  so  they  reckon  with  periods  of 
time  for  which  we  have  no  standards  of  measurement.  They 
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walk  and  talk  with  the  Eternal.  To  us  the  mountains  seem 
as  fixed  as  the  stars.  But  the  stars,  too,  are  flitting.  Look 
at  Orion  some  millions  of  years  hence  and  he  will  have  been 
torn  limb  from  limb.  The  combination  of  stars  that  form 
that  striking  constellation  and  all  other  constellations  is 
temporary  as  the  grouping  of  the  clouds.  The  rise  of  man 
from  the  lower  orders  implies  a  scale  of  time  almost  as  great. 
It  is  unintelligible  to  us  because  it  belongs  to  a  category 
of  facts  that  transcends  our  experience  and  the  experience 
of  the  race  as  the  interstellar  spaces  transcend  our  earthly 
measurements. 

We  now  gaze  upon  the  orders  below  us  across  an  impas 
sable  gulf,  but  that  gulf  we  have  crossed  and  without  any 
supernatural  means  of  transportation.  We  may  say  it  has 
been  bridged  or  filled  with  the  humble  ancestral  forms  that 
carried  forward  the  precious  evolutionary  impulse  of  the 
vertebrate  series  till  it  culminated  in  man.  All  vestiges  of 
that  living  bridge  are  now  gone,  and  the  legend  of  our  cross 
ing  seems  like  a  dream  or  a  miracle.  Biological  evolution 
has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  geological  evolution  and  both 
are  on  a  scale  of  time  of  which  our  hour-glass  of  the  cen 
turies  gives  us  but  a  faint  hint.  Our  notions  of  time  are  not 
formed  on  the  pattern  of  the  cosmic  processes,  or  the  geo 
logic  processes,  or  the  evolutionary  processes;  they  are 
formed  on  the  pattern  of  our  own  brief  span  of  life.  In  a 
few  cases  in  the  familiar  life  about  us  we  see  the  evolution 
ary  process  abridged,  and  transformations  like  those  of  un 
recorded  time  take  place  before  our  eyes,  as  when  the  tad 
pole  becomes  the  frog  or  the  grub  becomes  the  butterfly. 
These  rapid  changes  are  analogous  to  those  which  in  the 
depths  of  geologic  time  have  evolved  the  bird  from  the  fish 
or  the  reptile,  or  the  seal  and  the  manatee  from  a  four-footed 
land  animal.  Our  common  bluebird  is  evidently  a  remote 
descendant  of  some  form  of  the  thrush  family;  we  may 
infer  this  fact  from  the  speckled  breast  of  the  young  birds 
and  from  the  voices  of  the  mature  birds.  I  have  heard  a 
bluebird  with  an  unmistakable  thrush  note.  The  trans 
formation  has  doubtless  been  so  slow  that  an  analogous 
change  taking  place  in  any  of  the  bird  forms  of  our  own 
time  would  entirely  escape  observation.  The  bluebird  may. 
have  been  as  long  in  getting  his  blue  coat  as  man  has  been 
in  getting  his  upright  position. 

Then  looking  into  the  laws  and  processes  of  the  common 
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nature  about  us  for  clews  to  the  origin  of  man  is  not  unlike 
looking  into  the  records  of  the  phonograph  for  the  secret  of 
the  music  which  that  wonderful  instrument  voices  for  us. 
Something,  some  active  principle  or  agent,  has  to  invoke  the 
music  that  slumbers  or  is  latent  in  these  lines. 

In  like  manner  some  principle  or  force  that  we  do  not 
see  is  active  in  the  ground  underfoot  and  in  the  forms  of 
life  about  us  which  is  the  final  secret  of  the  origin  of  man 
and  of  all  other  creatures.  This  something  is  the  evolution 
ary  impulse,  this  innate  aspiration  of  living  matter  to  reach 
higher  and  higher  forms.  "  Urge  and  urge,"  says  Whit 
man,  "  always  the  procreant  urge  of  the  world. "  It  is  in 
Emerson's  worm  "  striving  to  be  man."  This  "  striving  9' 
pervades  organic  nature.  Whence  its  origin  science  does  not 
assume  to  say.* 

Then  the  difference  in  kind  between  the  mind  of  man  and 
that  of  the  lower  orders  makes  evolution  a  doubly  hard 
problem. 

Look  over  the  globe  and  see  what  a  gulf  separates  man 
from  all  other  creatures.  All  the  other  animals  seem  akin 
— as  if  the  product  of  the  same  workman.  Man,  in  contrast, 
seems  like  an  introduction  from  some  other  sphere  or  the 
outcome  of  quite  other  psychological  laws ;  his  dominion  over 
them  all  is  so  complete  and  universal.  Without  their  special 
ization  of  structure  or  powers,  he  yet  masters  them  all  and 
uses  them;  without  their  powers  of  speed,  he  yet  outstrips 
them;  without  their  strength  of  tusk  and  limb,  he  yet  sub 
dues  them;  without  their  inerrant  instinct,  he  yet  outwits 
them;  without  their  keenness  of  eye,  ear,  and  nose,  he  yet 
wins  in  the  chase;  without  their  special  adaptation  to  en 
vironment,  he  survives  where  they  perish.  A  man  is  marked 
off  from  the  animals  below  him,  I  say,  as  if  he  were  a  being 
of  another  sphere.  He  looks  into  their  eyes  and  they  into 
his  and  no  recognition  passes;  and  yet  we  have  to  believe 
that  he  and  they  are  fruit  of  the  same  biologic  tree  and  that 
their  stem  forms  unite  in  the  same  trunk  somewhere  in  the 
abyss  of  biologic  time. 

The  rise  of  man  from  the  lower  orders  taxes  our  powers 
of  belief  and  our  faith  in  the  divinity  that  lurks  underfoot 
far  more  than  did  the  special  creation  myth.  Creation  by 
omnipotent  fiat  seems  easy  when  you  have  the  omnipotent 
being  to  begin  with,  but  creation  through  evolution  is  a 
*  This  passage  was  written  before  I  had  read  Bergson. 
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kind  of  cosmic  or  biologic  legerdemain  that  baffles  and  be 
wilders  us.  It  so  far  transcends  all  our  earthly  knowledge 
and  experience  and  all  the  flights  of  our  philosophy  that 
we  stand  speechless  before  it.  It  opens  a  gulf  that  the  im 
agination  cannot  clear;  it  opens  vistas  from  which  we  in 
stinctively  shrink;  it  opens  up  abysms  of  time  in  which  our 
whole  historic  period  would  be  but  a  day;  it  opens  up  a 
world  of  struggle,  delay,  waste,  failure  that  palls  the  im 
agination.  It  challenges  our  faith  in  the  immanency  and  in 
the  ceaseless  activity  of  God  in  His  world;  it  brings  the 
creative  energy  down  from  its  celestial  abode  and  clothes 
it  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  animal  life.  It  may  chill  and 
shock  us;  it  shows  us  that  we  are  of  the  earth,  earthy;  yea, 
that  we  are  of  the  animal,  beastly;  it  presses  us  down  in 
matter;  it  puts  out  the  lights  to  which  we  have  so  long 
turned  as  lighting  our  origin;  the  words  "  sacred, " 
"divine,"  "holy,"  or  "celestial,"  as  applied  to  our 
origin  and  development,  we  have  no  longer  any  use  for,  or 
for  any  words  or  ideas  that  set  us  apart  from  the  rest  of 
creation  above  it  in  our  origin  or  apart  from  it  in  our  re 
lations.  The  atmosphere  of  mystery  and  miracle  and  sanctity 
that  our  religious  training  has  thrown  around  our  introduc 
tion  upon  this  planet  and  around  our  relations  and  destiny 
science  dispels.  Our  language  and  many  of  our  ideas  and 
habits  of  thought  date  back  to  pre-scientific  times — when 
there  were  two  worlds,  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly,  sepa 
rated  by  a  gulf.  Now  we  know  that  the  two  worlds  are  one, 
that  they  are  inseparably  blended,  that  the  celestial  and  the 
terrestial  are  under  the  same  law,  that  we  can  never  be  any 
more  in  the  heavens  than  we  are  here  and  now,  nor  any 
nearer  the  final  sources  of  life  and  power,  that  the  divine 
is  underfoot  as  well  as  overhead,  that  we  live  on  a  star 
among  the  stars,  that  we  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  physical 
universe  and  take  our  chances  in  the  cosmic  processes  the 
same  as  the  rest  and  draw  upon  the  same  fund  of  animal 
life  that  the  other  creatures  do.  We  are  identified  with  the 
worm  underfoot  no  less  than  with  the  stars  overhead.  We 
are  not  degraded  by  such  a  thought,  but  the  whole  of  crea 
tion  is  lifted  up.  Our  minds  and  bodies  are  not  less  divine, 
but  all  things  are  more  divine.  We  have  to  gird  up  our 
loins  and  try  to  summon  strength  to  see  this  tremendous 
universe  as  it  is,  alive  and  divine  to  the  last  particle  and 
embosomed  in  the  Infinite. 
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Evolution  is  not  the  final  explanation  of  the  universe,  but 
it  is  probably  the  largest  generalization  of  the  modern  mind. 
Science  has  to  start  somewhere,  and  it  starts  with  the  uni 
verse  as  it  finds  it.  and  seeks  to  trace  secondary  or  proximate 
causes;  the  evolutionist  seeks  to  trace  the  footsteps  of 
creative  energy  in  the  world  of  animal  life.  How  did  God 
make  man?  Out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  says  the  Bible  of 
our  fathers.  The  evolutionist  teaches  essentialy  the  same 
thing,  only  he  does  not  abridge  the  process  as  the  catechism 
has  abridged  it  for  us ;  he  would  fain  unfold  the  whole  long 
road  that  man  has  traveled  from  the  first  protozoic  cell  to 
the  vast  communities  of  cells  that  now  make  up  his  physical 
life.  He  would  show  how  man  has  risen  on  stepping-stones 
of  his  dead  self.  These  stepping-stones  have  been  the  animal 
forms  below  him.  In  them  and  through  them  something, 
some  impulse,  some  force,  has  mounted  and  mounted  through 
all  the  enormous  lapse  of  geologic  time.  In  imagination  we 
see  the  dim,  shadowy  man,  restless  and  struggling  in  a  vast 
number  of  earlier  forms.  He  has  struggled  upward  through 
the  invertebrates,  through  the  fish,  through  the  reptile, 
through  the  lower  mammals,  through  his  simian  ancestors 
till  he  reaches  his  goal  in  the  man  we  know. 

Darwin  was  not  the  author  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  but 
he  made  the  theory  alive  and  real  to  the  imagination.  He 
showed  us  what  a  master  key  it  is  for  unlocking  the  riddle 
of  the  life  of  the  globe.  He  launched  biological  science  upon 
a  new  career  and  made  it  worthy  of  its  place  in  the  great 
trilogy  of  sciences,  astronomy,  geology,  and  biology,  of 
which  Tennyson,  in  his  poem,  "  Parnassus, "  recognized  only 
the  first  two.  Had  Tennyson  written  his  poem  in  our  day  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  included  biology  among  his  "  ter 
rible  Muses"  that  tower  above  all  others,  eclipsing  the 
glory  of  the  great  poets.  Or  is  it  true  that  we  find  it  easier 
to  accept  the  theory  of  the  evolution  of  the  worlds  and  suns 
from  nebulous  matter  than  to  accept  the  theory  of  the  evolu 
tion  of  man  from  the  maze  of  the  lower  animal  forms'?  It 
is  less  personal  to  us.  The  astronomer  has  the  advantage  of 
the  biologist  in  one  important  respect :  he  can  show  us  in  the 
heavens  now  the  process  of  the  evolution  of  worlds  actually 
going  on,  but  the  biologist  cannot  show  us  the  transforma 
tion  of  one  species  into  another  taking  place  to-day.  We  can 
sound  the  abysses  of  astronomic  space  easier  than  we  can 
sound  the  abysses  of  geologic  time.  The  stars  and  the 
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nebulae  we  have  always  with  us,  but  where  are  the  myriad 
earlier  forms  that  were  the  antecedents  of  the  present  ani 
mal  life  of  the  globe?  True,  the  paleontologist  finds  a  more 
or  less  disjointed  record  of  them  in  the  stratified  rocks  and 
sees  in  a  measure  the  course  evolution  has  taken,  but  he 
does  not  actually  see  it  at  work  as  does  the  astronomer. 
More  than  that,  the  forces  the  astronomer  deals  with  are 
mechanical  and  chemical,  but  the  biologist  deals  with  a  new 
force  called  life  that  often  reverses  or  defies  mechanical  and 
chemical  forces,  but  which  is  yet  so  identified  and  blended 
with  them  that  we  cannot  conceive  it  apart  from  them.  The 
stomach  does  not  digest  itself,  nor  gravity  hold  the  blood  in 
the  lower  extremities.  The  tree  lifts  up  its  weight  of  fluids 
and  solids  and  holds  aloft  its  fruit  and  foliage  in  spite  of 
gravity;  its  growing  roots  split  and  lift  the  rocks;  mosses 
and  lichens  disintegrate  granite ;  vital  energy  triumphs  over 
chemical  and  mechanical  energy. 

Biological  laws  are  much  more  subtle  and  difficult  to  trace 
and  formulate  than  chemical  and  mechanical  laws.  Hence 
the  student  of  organic  evolution  can  rarely  arrive  at  the 
demonstrable  certainties  in  this  field  that  he  can  in  the 
sphere  of  chemistry  and  mechanics.  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
life  can  ever  be  explained  in  terms  of  these  things.  Life 
works  through  chemical  combinations  and  affinities,  and  yet 
is  it  not  more  than  chemistry?  It  works  with  and  through 
mechanical  principles  and  forces,  and  yet  it  is  evidently  more 
than  mechanics.  It  is  manifested  through  matter  and  yet 
no  analysis  of  matter  can  reveal  its  secret.  It  comes  and 
goes  while  matter  stays ;  we  destroy  life,  but  cannot  destroy 
matter.  It  is  as  fugitive  as  the  wind  which  fills  all  sails 
one  minute  and  is  gone  the  next.  It  avails  itself  of  fluids 
and  gases  and  the  laws  which  govern  them,  but  fluids  and 
gases  do  not  explain  it.  It  waits  upon  the  rains  and  the 
dews,  but  it  is  more  than  they  are;  it  follows  in  the  foot 
steps  of  the  decay  and  disintegration  of  the  inorganic  and 
yet  it  is  not  the  gift  of  these  things ;  it  transforms  the  face 
of  the  earth  and  yet  the  earth  has  been  and  will  be  when 
it  was  and  is  not.  Through  his  knowledge  and  his  science 
man  performs  wonders  every  day ;  he  can  reduce  mountains 
to  powder  and  seas  to  dry  land,  but  he  cannot  create  or 
start  de  novo  the  least  throb  of  life.  At  least,  he  has  not 
yet  done  so.  With  all  his  vast  resources  of  mechanics  and 
chemistry,  and  his  insight  into  the  mechanism  of  the  uni- 
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verse,  lie  has  not  yet  made  the  least  particle  of  inorganic 
matter  thrill  with  the  mysterious  something  we  call  life. 

There  must  have  been  a  time  when  life  was  not  upon  the 
earth  and  there  must  again  come  a  time  when  it  will  not 
be.  It  has  probably  vanished  from  the  moon  and  all  in 
ferior  planets  and  has  not  yet  come  to  the  superior  planets, 
except  maybe  to  Mars.  It  must  be  and  always  have  been 
potential  in  matter,  but  this  fact  leaves  the  mystery  as 
profound  as  ever. 

Yet  if  the  artificial  production  of  life  were  to  happen  to 
day — if  in  some  of  our  laboratories  living  matter  were  pro 
duced  from  non-living,  would  we  not  still  have  to  credit  the 
event  to  some  mysterious  potency  residing  in  matter  itself? 
If  by  a  lucky  stroke  man  were  to  evoke  the  organic  from 
the  inorganic,  be  assured  he  would  not  evoke  something  from 
nothing,  or  add  anything  to  the  latent  possibilities  of  the 
elements  with  which  he  works.  Does  not  the  question  still 
remain,  who  or  what  made  this  feat  possible  ?  One  dare 
affirm  that  man  cannot  create  life  de  novo  any  more  than  he 
can  create  matter.  He  may  yet  evoke  life  as  he  evokes  the 
spark  from  the  flint  and  the  flame  from  the  match  or  as  he 
evokes  force  from  the  food  he  eats.  In  this  latter  case  he 
does  not  create  the  force;  he  liberates  it  through  the  vital 
forces  of  his  body.  The  spark  from  the  flint  and  the  flame 
from  the  match  were  called  forth  by  a  mechanical  process, 
but  the  process  was  set  going  by  the  will  which  waits  upon 
the  vital  process.  The  body  with  all  its  many  functions  is 
a  complicated  system  of  mechanical  devices  and  chemical 
processes,  but  that  which  is  back  of  all  and  governs  all  is 
not  mechanical;  the  body  is  a  machine  plus  something  else. 
•  The  chemist  or  biologist  who  shall  produce  a  speck  of 
protoplasm  to-day  will  have  the  credit  of  unlocking  a  power 
in  inorganic  nature ;  he  will  prove  by  a  short  cut  how  im 
manent  the  creative  energy  or  the  vital  force  of  the  universe 
is  in  matter.  He  will  not  have  eliminated  the  creative  en 
ergy  ;  he  will  only  have  disclosed  it  and  availed  himself  of  it. 

We  behold  spontaneous  combustion,  a  fire  self-kindled,  but 
we  do  not  see  the  activity  of  the  particles  of  matter  that 
preceded  it  nor  penetrate  the  secret  of  their  mysterious 
affinities.  The  fire  was  potential  there  in  the  very  constitu 
tion  of  the  elements.  "We  flout  at  miracles  and  then  we  dis 
close  an  unending  miracle  in  the  life  about  us. 

All  the  life  upon  the  globe,  including  man  with  all  his 
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marvelous  powers,  surely  originated  upon  the  globe,  surely 
arose  out  of  the  non-living  and  the  non-thinking,  not  by  the 
fiat  of  some  power  external  to  nature,  but  through  the  crea 
tive  energy  inherent  in  nature  and  ever  active  there.  The 
great  physical  instrumentality  was  heat — without  heat  the 
reaction  called  life  could  never  have  taken  place.  This  fact 
has  led  a  French  biologist  to  say  that  life  is  only  a  surface 
accident  in  the  history  of  the  thermic  evolution  of  the  globe. 
Without  the  disintegration  of  the  rocks  and  the  formation 
of  the  soil  and  the  precipitation  of  watery  vapor,  which  was 
indirectly  the  work  of  heat,  the  vegetable  and  the  animal 
could  not  have  developed.  If  we  succeed  in  proving  that  all 
these  things  are  of  chemico-mechanical  origin,  we  still  want 
to  know  who  or  what  instituted  these  chemical  and  me 
chanical  powers  and  the  laws  that  govern  them.  Creation 
by  chemistry  and  mechanics  is  as  mysterious  as  creation  by 
miracle.  We  must  still  have  a  creator,  while  we  can  do 
nothing  with  Him  nor  find  any  place  for  Him  in  an  endless, 
beginningless,  infinite  series  of  events.  So  there  we  are. 
We  go  out  of  the  same  door  by  which  we  came  in. 

When  all  life  vanishes  from  the  earth,  as  it  will  when  the 
condition  of  heat  and  moisture  has  radicaly  changed,  and 
eternal  refrigeration  sets  in — what  then?  The  potencies  of 
matter  will  not  have  changed  and  life  will  reappear  and  go 
through  its  cycle  again  on  some  other  sphere. 

Life  began  upon  this  earth  not  by  miracle  in  the  old  sense, 
but  by  miracle  in  the  new  scientific  sense — by  the  immanence 
and  ceaseless  activity  of  the  creative  energy  in  the  physical 
world  about  us — in  the  sunbeam,  in  the  rains,  in  the  snows, 
in  the  air  currents,  and  in  the  soil  underfoot;  in  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  in  lime,  iron,  silex,  phosphorus, 
and  in  all  the  rest  of  them.  Each  has  its  laws,  its  ways,  its 
fixed  mode  of  procedure,  its  affinities,  its  likes  and  dislikes, 
and  life  is  bound  up  with  all  of  them.  If  we  hypothecate  the 
ether  to  explain  certain  phenomena,  why  should  we  not 
hypothecate  a  vital  force  to  account  for  other  mysteries? 

The  inorganic  passes  into  the  organic  as  night  passes  into 
day.  Where  does  one  end  and  the  other  begin?  No  man 
can  tell.  There  is  no  beginning  and  no  ending  of  either  and 
yet  night  comes  and  goes  and  day  comes  and  goes — a  con 
stant  becoming  and  a  constant  ending.  We  are  probably  in 
the  midday  of  the  life  of  the  globe— life  huge  and  rank  and 
riotous — the  youth  of  life  has  passed,  life  more  sedate  and 
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aspiring  and  spiritual  has  come.  The  gigantic  has  gone  or 
is  going,  the  huge  monsters  of  the  sea  and  of  the  land  have 
had  their  day,  man  appears  at  the  end  of  the  series  of  lesser 
but  more  complete  forms. 

Many  intelligent  persons  who  have  been  rocked  in  the 
cradle  of  the  old  creeds  still  look  upon  evolution  as  a  god 
less  doctrine  and  accuse  it  of  vulgarizing  high  and  sacred 
things.  This  state  of  mind  can  only  be  slowly  outgrown 
by  familiarizing  ourselves  with  the  processes  of  nature  or 
of  the  creative  energy  in  the  world  of  life  and  matter  about 
us;  with  our  own  origin  in  the  low  fish-like  or  ape-like 
creature  in  the  maternal  womb;  with  the  development  of 
every  plant,  tree,  and  animal  from  a  microscopic  germ ;  with 
the  unbroken  sequence  of  natural  law;  with  the  waste,  the 
delays,  the  pains,  the  failures  on  every  hand;  with  the  im 
personal  and  the  impartial  character  of  all  the  physical 
forces;  with  the  transformations  and  metamorphoses  that 
mark  the  course  of  animal  life;  and,  above  all,  with  the 
thought  that  evolution  is  not  self -caused  or  in  any  true  sense 
a  cause  in  itself,  but  the  instrument  or  plan  of  the  power 
that  works  in  and  through  all  things.  The  ways  of  God  in  all 
these  details  are  past  finding  out,  but  science  watches  the 
unfolding  of  a  bud.  the  development  of  a  grain  of  wheat, 
the  growth  of  the  human  embryo,  the  succession  of  life  forms 
upon  the  globe,  as  revealed  in  the  records  of  the  stratified 
rocks,  or  observes  in  the  heavens  the  condensation  of  nebu 
lous  matter  into  suns  and  systems,  and  it  says  this  is  one  of 
His  ways.  Evolution — an  endless  unfolding  and  transforma 
tion.  "  Urge  and  urge  and  urge,"  says  Whitman  (I  love  to 
repeat  this  saying;  it  is  so  significant),  "  always  the  pro- 
creant  urge  of  the  world. "  Always  the  labor  and  travail- 
pains  of  the  universe  to  bring  forth  higher  forms;  always 
struggle  and  pain  and  failure  and  death,  but  always  a  new 
birth  and  an  upward  reach. 

Strike  out  the  element  of  time  and  we  see  evolution  as  the 
great  prestidigitator  of  the  biologic  ages.  The  creative 
energy  manipulates  a  fish  and  it  turns  into  a  reptile;  it 
covers  a  mollusk  as  with  a  vapor  and  behold!  a  backboned 
creature  instead!  Now  we  see  a  little  creature  no  larger 
than  a  fox  and  when  we  look  again,  behold  the  horse ;  a  wolf 
or  some  kindred  animal  is  plunged  into  the  water  and  behold 
the  seal!  Some  small  creature  of  the  lemur  kind  is  cov 
ered  with  a  capacious  hand  and  we  look  again  and  behold 
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Man !  We  have  only  to  minimize  time  and  minimize  space  to 
see  the  impossible  happening  all  about  us  or  to  see  the  Mosaic 
account  of  creation  repeated;  we  have  only  the  clay  and 
water  to  begin  with,  when,  presto!  what  have  we  now?  We 
behold  the  rocks  covered  with  verdure,  we  see  the  moun 
tains  vanishing  into  plains,  the  valleys  changing  into  hills, 
or  the  plains  changing  into  mountains,  tropic  lands  covered 
with  ice  and  snow. 

Lord  Salisbury  thought  he  had  discredited  natural  selec 
tion,  which  is  one  of  the  feet  upon  which  evolution  goes, 
when  he  charged  that  no  one  had  ever  seen  it  at  work.  We 
have  not  seen  it  at  work  because  our  little  span  of  life  is  too 
short.  Only  the  paleontologist  traces  in  the  records  of  the 
rocks  the  footsteps  of  this  god  of  change.  And  rarely  if 
ever  does  he  find  a  continuous  and  complete  record — only  a 
footprint  here  and  there,  but  he  sees  the  direction  in  which 
they  are  going  and  many  of  the  places  where  the  traveler 
tarried.  The  paleontologist,  that  detective  of  the  rocks, 
works  up  his  case  with  the  same  thoroughness  and  caution 
and  the  same  power  of  observation  that  does  the  detective  in 
human  affairs  and  with  a  greater  sweep  of  scientific  im 
agination. 

An  agent  of  evolution  is  the  influence  of  the  environment, 
but  who  sees  the  environment  set  its  stamp  upon  animal 
life?  After  many  generations  we  may  see  the  accumulated 
results.  In  a  few  instances  the  results  are  rapid.  Thus 
sheep  lose  their  wool  in  tropical  climates  and  a  northern  fur- 
bearing  animal  its  fur.  The  well-being  of  the  animal  de 
mands  this  change,  and  demands  it  quickly.  Fish  lose  their 
sense  of  sight  in  underground  streams;  this  loss  is  not  so 
vital  and  it  comes  about  much  more  slowly.  A  tropical 
climate  sets  its  stamp  upon  the  complexion  and  character 
of  man,  but  this  again  is  a  slow  process,  as  the  same  stress 
of  necessity  does  not  exist. 

In  the  tendency  to  variation — in  form,  size,  disposition, 
power,  fertility — man  differs  from  all  other  animals.  In  the 
same  race,  in  the  same  family,  we  find  infinitely  varied  types. 
Among  the  wild  creatures  all  the  individuals  of  a  species  are 
practically  alike.  We  can  hardly  tell  one  fox,  or  one  mar 
mot,  or  one  chipmunk,  or  one  crow,  or  one  hawk,  or  one  black 
duck  from  another  of  the  same  species.  Of  course  there 
are  slight  individual  differences,  but  they  are  hardly  dis 
tinguishable.  Among  the  insects  one  bee,  one  beetle,  one 
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ant,  one  butterfly  seems  the  exact  copy  of  every  other  in 
dividual  of  its  kind.  The  law  of  variation  seems  practically 
annulled  in  the  insect  world. 

It  is  the  wide  and  free  range  of  this  law  in  the  human 
species  that  has  undoubtedly  led  to  the  great  progress  of 
the  race.  There  has  been  no  dead  level — no  democracy  of 
talent — no  equality  of  gifts,  but  only  equality  of  opportunity. 
Men  differ  from  each  other  in  their  mental  endowments, 
capacities,  and  dispositions  vastly  more  than  does  any  other 
creature  upon  the  earth.  This  difference  makes  man's 
chances  of  progress  so  much  the  greater;  he  has  so  many 
more  stakes  in  the  game.  If  one  type  of  talent  fails  another 
type  may  win;  if  the  lymphatic  temperament  is  not  a  suc 
cess  try  the  sanguine  or  the  bilious;  blue  eyes  and  black 
eyes  and  brown  eyes  will  win  more  triumphs  than  blue  or 
black  or  brown  alone.  Arms  or  legs  extra  long,  sight  or 
hearing  extra  sharp,  wit  extra  keen,  judgment  extra  sure — 
all  these  things  open  doors  to  more  progress.  Variation 
gives  natural  selection  a  chance  to  take  hold,  and  where  the 
struggle  for  life  is  the  most  severe  the  changes  will  be  the 
most  rapid  and  the  most  radical.  Without  the  pressure  of 
the  environment  natural  selection  would  not  select.  The 
tendency  to  physical  variation  in  man  is  probably  no  greater 
than  in  other  creatures,  but  his  tendency  to  mental  variation 
is  enormous.  He  varies  daily  from  mediocrity  to  genius, 
hence  the  enormous  range  of  his  chances  of  progress.  From 
the  first  variation  that  started  him  on  his  way  in  his  line  of 
descent,  variation  must  have  been  more  and  more  active  till 
he  varied  in  the  direction  of  reason,  long  before  the  dawn  of 
history,  since  which  time  his  progress  has  been  by  rapid 
strides — and  more  and  more  rapid  till  we  see  his  leaps  for 
ward  in  recent  times.  The  race  owes  its  rapid  progress  to 
its  exceptional  men,  its  men  of  genius  and  power,  and  these 
have  often  been  like  sports  or  the  sudden  result  of  mutations 
—a  man  like  Lincoln  springing  from  the  humblest  parentage. 
No  such  extreme  variations  are  seen  in  any  of  the  lower 
orders.  Indeed,  in  one's  lifetime  one  sees  but  very  slight 
variation  in  any  of  the  wild  or  domestic  creatures,  less  in  the 
wild  than  in  the  domestic  because  less  under  the  influence 
of  that  most  variable  of  animals,  man.  And  man's  varia 
tions  are  mainly  mental  and  not  physical.  The  higher  we  go 
in  the  scale  of  powers  the  greater  the  variation  and  hence 
the  more  rapid  the  evolution.  Probably  man's  body  has  not 
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changed  radically  in  vast  cycles  of  time,  but  his  mind  has 
developed  enormously  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

Biologists  are  coming  more  and  more  to  recognize  some 
unknown  factor  in  evolution,  probably  some  unknowable 
factor.  The  four  factors  of  Osborn — heredity,  ontogeny,  en 
vironment,  selection — play  upon  and  modify  endlessly  the 
new  form  when  it  is  started,  but  what  about  the  original 
start?  Whence  comes  this  inborn  momentum,  this  evolu 
tionary  send-off  I  What  or  who  set  the  whole  grand  process 
going? 

Bergson  sees  an  internal  psychological  principle  of  de 
velopment,  hence  the  name  of  his  book  Creative  Evolution. 
Osborn  uses  the  word  "  directed/7  Certain  characters,  he 
says,  are  adaptive  or  suited  to  their  purpose  from  the  start ; 
they  do  not  have  to  be  fitted  to  their  place  by  natural  selec 
tion.  Huxley  uses  the  word  "  predestined  " — all  the  life 
of  the  globe  and  all  the  starry  hosts  of  heaven  are  working 
out  in  boundless  space  and  in  endless  time  "  their  pre 
destined  course  of  evolution."  Darwin  must  have  had  in 
mind  the  same  mysterious  something  when  he  said  that  man 
had  risen  to  the  very  summit  of  the  animal  scale,  but  not 
through  his  own  exertions.  Not  by  his  own  will  or  exertion, 
surely,  any  more  than  the  embryo  in  its  mother's  womb 
develops  into  the  full-grown  child  by  its  own  exertion,  or 
than  our  temperaments  and  complexions  and  statures  are 
matters  of  our  own  wills  and  choice.  Something  greater 
than  man  and  before  him,  to  which  he  sustains  the  relation 
that  the  unborn  child  sustains  to  its  mother,  must  enter  into 
our  thought  of  his  origin  and  development. 

The  great  evolutionists  have  been  very  cautious  about 
seeking  to  go  behind  evolution  and  name  the  Primal  Cause. 
In  such  an  attempt  science  would  at  once  be  beyond  sound 
ings.  Darwin  and  Huxley  were  reverent,  truth-loving  men, 
but  they  hesitated  as  men  of  science  to  put  themselves  in 
a  position  where  no  step  could  be  taken. 

Slowly  man  emerges  out  of  the  abyss  of  geologic  time  into 
the  dawn  of  history  and  science  gropes  about  like  a  man 
feeling  his  way  in  the  dark  or  at  most,  by  the  aid  now  and 
then  of  a  dim  flash  of  light,  to  trace  the  path  he  has  come. 
He  has  surely  arrived,  and  we  are,  I  believe,  safe  in  saying 
he  has  come  by  the  way  of  the  lower  orders ;  but  the  precise 
forms  through  which  he  has  come,  the  houses  in  which  he  has 
tarried  by  the  way,  and  all  the  adventures  and  vicissitudes 
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that  befell  him  on  the  journey — can  we  ever  hope  to  know 
these  things?  In  any  case,  man  has  his  antecedents;  life 
has  its  antecedents;  every  beat  of  one's  heart  has  its  ante 
cedent  cause,  which  again  has  its  antecedent.  We  can  thus 
traverse  the  chain  of  causation  only  to  find  it  is  an  endless 
chain;  the  separate  links  we  can  examine,  but  the  first  link 
or  the  last  we  see  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  the 
laws  of  our  own  minds  must  forever  elude  us.  Science 
cannot  admit  of  a  break  in  the  chain  of  causation,  cannot 
admit  that  miracles  or  the  supernatural,  in  the  old  sense,  as 
external  and  arbitrary  interference  with  the  natural  order, 
can  play  or  ever  has  played  any  part  in  this  universe.  Yet 
science  has  to  postulate  a  First  Cause  when  it  knows,  or 
metaphysics  knows  for  it,  that  with  the  Infinite  there  can 
be  no  first  and  no  last,  no  beginning  and  no  ending,  only 
endless  succession. 

To  science  man  is  not  a  fallen  creature,  but  a  many  times 
risen  creature  and  all  the  good  of  the  universe  centers  in 
him.  The  mind  that  pervades  all  nature  and  is  active  in 
plant  and  animal  alike  first  comes  to  know  itself  and  regard 
itself  and  achieve  intellectual  appreciation  in  man.  "While 
all  nature  below  man  is  wise  only  to  its  own  ends  and  goes 
its  appointed  way  as  void  of  self-consciousness  as  the  stone 
that  falls  or  the  wind  that  blows,  the  mind  of  man  attains  to 
disinterested  wisdom  and  turns  upon  itself  and  upon  the 
universe  the  power  of  objective  thought;  it  alone  achieves 
understanding. 

In  our  studies  of  life  and  of  the  universe  as  soon  as  we 
begin  to  bridge  chasms  by  an  appeal  to  the  miraculous,  or 
to  the  extra-natural  powers,  we  are  traitors  to  the  scientific 
spirit  which  we  seek  to  serve.  There  are  many  things  that 
science  cannot  explain.  Perhaps  I  may  say  that  it  cannot 
give  the  ultimate  explanation  of  anything.  It  can  do  little 
more  than  tell  us  of  the  action,  the  interaction,  and  the  re 
action  of  things,  but  of  the  things  themselves,  their  origin 
and  ultimate  nature,  or  the  source  of  the  laws  that  govern 
them,  what  does  it  or  what  can  it  know? 

Man  is  the  heir  of  all  the  geologic  ages;  he  inherits  the 
earth  after  countless  generations  of  animals  and  plants,  and 
the  beneficent  forces  of  wind  and  rain,  air  and  sky,  have  in 
the  course  of  millions  of  years  prepared  it  for  him.  His 
body  has  been  built  for  him  through  the  lives  and  struggles 
of  the  countless  beings  who  are  in  the  line  of  his  long  descent; 
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his  mind  is  equally  an  accumulated  inheritance  of  the  mental 
growth  of  the  myriads  of  thinking  men  and  unthinking  ani 
mals  that  went  before  him.  In  the  forms  of  his  humbler 
forbears  he  has  himself  lived  and  died  myriads  of  times 
to  make  ready  the  soil  that  nurses  and  sustains  him  to-day. 
He  is  a  debtor  to  Cambrian  and  Silurian  times,  to  the 
dragons  and  saurians  and  mastodons  that  have  roamed  over 
the  earth.  Indeed,  what  is  there  or  has  there  been  in  the 
universe  that  he  is  not  indebted  to?  The  remotest  star 
that  shines  has  sent  a  ray  that  has  entered  into  his  life. 
All  things  are  under  his  feet,  and  the  keys  of  the  heavens 
are  in  his  hands. 

One  would  fain  arrive  at  some  concrete  belief  or  image 
of  his  line  of  descent  in  geologic  time  as  he  does  in  the  his 
toric  period.  But  how  hard  it  is  to  do  so!  Can  we  form 
any  mental  picture  of  the  actual  animal  forms  that  the  man- 
ward  impulse  has  traveled  through?  With  all  the  light  that 
paleontology  throws  upon  the  animal  life  of  the  past,  can  we 
see  where  amid  the  revel  of  these  bizarre  forms  our  ancestor 
hid  himself  I  Can  we  see  him  as  a  reptile  in  the  slime  of 
the  jungle  or  in  the  waters  of  the  Mesozoic  world?  What 
was  he  like  or  what  akin  to  ?  What  mark  or  sign  was  there 
upon  him  at  that  time  of  the  future  that  was  before  him? 
Can  we  see  him  as  a  fish  in  the  old  Devonian  seas  or  lakes? 
Was  he  a  big  fish  or  a  little  fish?  The  primitive  fishes  were 
mostly  of  the  shark  kind.  Is  there  any  connection  between 
that  fact  and  the  human  sharks  of  to-day?  Much  less  can 
one  picture  to  one's  self  what  his  ancestor  was  like  in  the 
age  of  the  invertebrates  amid  the  trilobites,  for  example,  of 
the  earlier  Paleozoic  seas.  But  we  must  go  back  even  earlier 
than  that,  back  to  unicellular  life  and  to  original  protoplasm, 
and  finally  back  to  fiery  nebulous  matter.  What  can  we 
make  of  it  all  by  way  of  concrete  conception  of  what  actually 
took  place — of  the  visible,  eating,  warring,  breeding  animal 
forms  in  whose  safekeeping  our  heritage  lay?  Nothing.  We 
are  not  merely  at  sea,  we  are  in  abysmal  depths,  and  the 
darkness  is  so  thick  we  can  cut  it. 

We  meet  the  same  difficulty  when  we  try  to  figure  to  our 
selves  the  line  of  descent  of  any  of  the  animal  forms  of 
to-day.  How  did  they  escape  the  world-wide  catastrophe  of 
earlier  geologic  times?  Or  did  the  creative  impulse  bank 
upon  life  as  a  whole  and  never  become  bankrupt,  no  matter 
what  special  lines  or  forms  failed? 
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The  first  appearance  of  the  primates  is  in  Eocene  times, 
and  the  anthropoid  apes  in  the  Miocene,  probably  five  mil 
lions  of  years  ago.  The  form  which  may  have  been  in  our 
line  of  descent,  the  Dryopitliecus,  later  appears  to  have 
become  extinct.  Did  our  fate  hang  upon  the  success  of 
any  of  these  forms?  The  monkeys  and  anthropoid  apes 
appeared  at  the  same  time  in  different  countries.  Nature 
seems  to  have  been  making  preliminary  studies  of  man 
in  these  various  forms,  but  when  and  where  she  hit  upon 
the  form  that  she  perfected  in  man,  who  knows? 

The  horse  appears  to  have  been  evolved  in  North  America, 
true  cattle  in  Asia,  elephants  in  Africa.  Can  we  narrow 
their  line  of  descent  down  to  a  single  pair  for  each?  Many 
forms  allied  to  the  horse  appeared  in  Europe  and  Asia  in 
Miocene  times.  We  find  monkeys  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  in  the  same  geologic  horizons — did  they  all  have  a 
common  origin? 

Life's  apprenticeship  has  been  a  long  one.  The  earlier 
forms  of  vertebrate  life  were  very  large ;  later  they  became 
very  small.  Nature  seems  to  have  experimented  with 
bulk  as  if  she  thought  size  would  win  in  the  race.  Hence 
those  huge  uncouth  forms  among  the  reptiles  and  early  mam 
mals.  The  scheme  did  not  work  well;  bulk  was  not  the 
thing,  after  all.  Most  of  the  gigantic  forms  became  extinct. 
Then  she  tried  smaller  and  more  agile  forms  with  larger 
brains — less  flesh  and  more  wit.  On  this  line  Nature  con 
tinued  to  work  till  she  produced  her  masterpiece  in  man — a 
rather  feeble  and  nearly  weaponless  animal,  but  with  an 
intangible  armory  of  weapons  and  tools  in  his  brain  that 
enables  him  to  put  all  creatures  under  his  feet. 

BURROUGHS. 


MUTSUHITO    THE    GREAT 

BY   WILLIAM   ELLIOT   GKIFFIS 


WHAT  manner  of  man  was  the  late  Emperor  of  Japan? 
What  was  his  real  personality?  Have  we  any  means  of 
knowing? 

Cardinal  Newman  declared  that  the  true  index,  the  surest 
key  to  a  man's  real  character,  lay  in  his  personal  letters. 
What  had  been  written  during  life  from  youth  to  old  age, 
and  in  each  case  while  the  future  was  as  yet  unknown,  con 
stituted  the  best  revelation  of  the  real  man. 

In  Japanese  human  history  a  poem  takes  the  place  of  a 
personal  epistle.  In  its  two  forms,  the  seventeen  and  the 
thirty-one  syllable  stanza  is  the  offhand  expression  of  fugi 
tive  thought,  of  impulse,  emotion,  deep  conviction,  or  set 
purpose.  Nothing  so  mirrors  and  photographs  a  man's  life 
as  do  these  hokku  and  tenka  of  a  cultivated  son  of  Nippon. 
In  this  national  habit,  fixed  by  twelve  centuries  of  refined 
custom,  Mutsuhito  the  Great  excelled.  In  continuity  and 
in  volume  of  production  he  was  a  leader.  There  is  no  veil 
or  mystery  as  to  what  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-third 
Emperor  of  "  the  line  from  ages  eternal  '•  thought  and 
felt.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  measure  or  the  quality 
of  his  statesmanship,  his  literary  culture  or  intellectual 
ability,  or  the  amount  of  his  actual  participation  in  the  de 
tails  of  politics  or  administration.  The  judgment  of  aliens, 
according  as  they  have  sight  or  insight,  may  vary  in  their 
estimation  of  the  late  Mikado's  capacity.  \ 

Yet,  we  repeat,  concerning  his  inmost  thoughts  there  ex 
ists  an  infallible  mirror.  With  these  verses  before  him, 
one  may  almost  claim  the  use  of  a  spiritual  prism  and 
throw  against  the  screen  of  reality  a  spectrum  of  Mutsuhito 's 
inner  life.  As  the  critic,  who  is  familiar  with  the  workings 
of  the  Japanese  mind,  studies  even  a  few  of  these  thousands 
of  "  winged  words,"  penned  between  boyhood's  days  and 
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the  last  year  of  life,  he  beholds  the  bright  lines  of  elemental 
tastes,  fancies,  moving  sympathies,  and  compelling  convic 
tions.  Be  it  the  importunate  and  sleep-dispelling  mosquito 
of  August  or  the  piercing  frost  of  February,  the  occasion 
makes  the  Imperial  pen  and  paper  meet.  The  result  shows 
fellow-feeling  with  the  rice  farmer  in  the  valley  or  the  soldier 
in  Manchuria.  It  is  not  the  impersonality  of  the  Mikado  that 
endears  him  to  his  people;  it  is  rather  his  actual  human 
heart.  This  is  easily  discernible  by  the  X-ray  of  popular 
insight,  and  it  accounts  for  that  absolute  trust  of  the  people 
in  their  ruler,  which  gives  the  nation  its  astonishing  unity 
and  moral  strength.  Against  the  impersonality  of  Buddh 
ism,  Bushido,  and  the  secrecy  of  the  "  Government/'  Nature 
takes  her  sufficient  revenge. 

In  all  the  world  the  method  and  spirit  of  Wa-(jaku,  or 
Japanese  verse,  are  unique.  In  detecting  character  these 
stanzas  equal  finger-prints  in  value.  A  Japanese  of  the 
Japanese,  Mutsuhito  clung  to  the  old  culture  of  Yamato  as 
passionately  as  he  loved  nature.  The  pine  and  snow,  crane 
and  tortoise,  ocean  wave  and  foam  bell,  the  tender  verdure 
or  the  golden  ripeness  of  the  rice-fields,  the  splendor  of  the 
crimson  maples,  and  the  glory  of  the  chrysanthemum  en 
thralled  him.  Yet  along  with  this  went  a  love  of  his  people, 
a  delight  in  their  triumphs,  a  desire  to  share  both  their 
joyous  achievements  or  their  piercing  sorrows,  that  made 
Mutsuhito  one  of  the  truest  Pater  Patriae  who  ever  received 
that  title  coveted  by  the  great.  Sympathy  with  the  nation 
as  a  family  was  the  dominant  note — an  emotion  translated 
into  action  by  a  frugal,  at  times  an  abstemious  life,  in  order 
to  pour  from  his  private  purse  instant  and  unstinted  relief 
to  the  needy.  The  hundreds  of  instances  of  his  generosity 
to  the  victims  of  flood,  famine,  disease,  and  war  were  crowned 
in  1911  by  his  gift  of  $1,500,000,  now  augmented  by  his 
wealthy  subjects,  moved  by  Imperial  example,  to  nearly 
$10,000,000  for  the  sick  poor  of  his  realm.  Whatever  the 
channels — Buddhist,  Shinto,  Christian — the  Emperor's  hand 
withheld  not  its  gift.  Like  oil  poured  from  vessel  to  vessel, 
the  grace  of  the  gift  seems  finer  as  the  object  of  favor  in 
creases  in  distance  from  the  narrow  life  of  the  old  Kyoto 
court.  I  remember  when  Christianity  was  banned  as  "  the 
accursed  sect,"  but  Mutsuhito  has  helped  with  money  and 
kind  words  its  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  its  orphanages. 

Some  Power  greater  than  Orient  or  Occident,  or  both,  or- 
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dered  it  that  in  the  palace  at  Kyoto  on  November  3,  1852 — 
almost  on  the  day  that  Millard  Fillmore,  the  true  author  of 
the  peaceful  armada  to  Japan,  gave  orders  to  Perry  to  sail — 
the  child  Mutsuhito  should  be  born.  Of  archaic  name,  mean 
ing  gentleman,  even  as  that  of  his  son,  the  coming  Emperor, 
Yoshi  Hito  means  Good  Man,  and  without  Gentile  cognomen, 
the  man  who  was  to  lead  Japan  into  world-life,  was  born  in 
what  was  politically  a  prison.  Six  centuries  of  the  domina 
tion  of  the  soldier  meant  for  the  people  eclipse  of  social 
freedom  and  for  the  Mikado  occultation  and  exile.  The 
mailed  hand  that  terrorized  all  Japan,  but  held  also  nearly 
three  hundred  barons  in  check,  was  that  of  the  Shogun  in 
Yedo,  the  far-away  East  of  palanquin  days.  In  Kyoto  over 
shadowing  the  "  palace,"  which  had  little  then  to  suggest 
anything  "  Imperial,"  was  Nijo  castle,  ever  garrisoned  by 
the  military  dictator's  troops  from  Yedo.  Like  a  hedge  of 
steel,  this  citadel  was  further  reinforced  by  a  circle  of 
daimios,  or  barons  loyal  to  the  Shogun,  or  of  his  own  kin, 
whose  castles  and  domains  ring-forced  the  sacred  city.  It 
was  thus  made  possible  to  maintain  duarchy,  and  impossible, 
while  Japan  was  isolated  from  the  world,  for  any  powerful 
feudatory  or  a  combination  of  castle  lords  to  seize  the  per 
son  of  the  Mikado.  To  possess  this  vital  center  of  religion 
and  government,  the  fountain  of  all  honor  and  the  motor 
in  all  the  history  of  Japanese  politics,  was  the  ambition  ever 
cherished  by  the  daring;  yet  the  problem  seemed  insoluble. 
Until  the  coming  of  the  alien,  the  situation  seemed  fixed  for 
all  time. 

Nevertheless,  a  new  world,  seen  only  by  students  with  pro 
phetic  eye,  was  dawning.  The  dynamite  of  ideas  was,  even 
in  1852,  ready  to  rend  the  rock  of  ages  of  precedent.  Over 
a  century  previous  to  Perry,  the  scholar  Mabuchi  turned 
from  office  and  emolument,  choosing  poverty  and  laborious 
days,  to  carry  on  those  researches  into  history  and  to  pub 
lish  those  immortal  books  that  resulted  in  the  revival  of  the 
primeval  faith,  Shinto  (or  the  Pathway  of  the  Gods).  Apart 
from  the  religious  force  generated,  a  new  universe  of  ideas 
was  opened  to  the  patriot  out  of  which  has  grown  the  modern 
State,  the  Mikado  being  the  center  of  the  forces  that  have 
lifted  Japan  to  the  place  of  a  world  power.  It  was  a 
scholar's  movement  that  has  issued  in  the  elevation  of  the 
Mikado  to  a  place  of  eminence  never  dreamed  of  by  his 
ancestors,  that  has  secured  alliance  with  Great  Britain  and 
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hung  the  Mikado's  chrysanthemum  banner  of  golden  brocade 
in  Windsor  Chapel  among  the  insignia  of  the  world's  oldest 
order  of  Bushido  or  Knighthood.  It  was  what  the  scholars 
taught  that  enabled  an  army  of  peasants  to  humble  China 
and  to  tame  Eussia.  Perry  did  but  touch  the  button  to  ex 
plode  a  force  long  generating  when  his  anchor-chains  rattled 
at  Uraga  in  February,  1853. 

In  the  glorious  coup  d'etat  of  1867,  in  which  a  handful 
of  long-planning  heroes — fifty-five  in  all,  for  I  knew  them 
every  one — broke  the  net  and  hedge  of  centuries  and  secured 
the  divine  person  of  the  boy-Mikado  as  the  infallible  motor 
of  their  new  statecraft,  there  were  men  of  many  grades: 
palace  nobles  inside  the  court,  Sanjo  and  Iwakura,  and  a 
few  daimios  or  castle  lords — my  master,  Echizen,  being  one 
of  them — were  the  leaders.  Yet  the  real  work  of  construc 
tion  was  done  by  able  young  men  of  inferior  rank,  half  of 
them  trained  by  the  American  missionary  Verbeck,  one 
survivor,  Count  Okuma,  being  with  us  to-day. 

What  lions  stood  in  the  path  of  the  brave  young  knights? 
What  fears  evoked  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of  subtler  in 
sight?  Eussia,  always  first;  Great  Britain,  with  her  record 
in  India;  the  France  of  Louis  Napoleon — what  would  they 
do?  None  of  these  wanted  an  Asiatic  nation  to  rise  to 
equality.  The  United  States  did  and  showed  its  feeling. 

The  first  problem  was  how  to  prevent  Satsuma,  or  any 
other  powerful  clan,  from  seizing  the  power  and  monopoliz 
ing  results;  the  second  was  to  accept  and  sign  the  old 
treaties;  the  third  was  to  create  what  did  not  exist — a  na 
tional  army,  navy,  and  treasury;  the  fourth  to  sweep  away 
feudalism:  the  fifth  to  equip  Japan  with  the  facilities  of  a 
modern  State,  including  steamships,  railways,  and  tele 
graphs;  the  sixth  to  invite  from  abroad  the  aid  of  expert 
foreign  assistants;  and  by  making  "  the  glory  of  Japan 
shine  beyond  the  seas,"  to  obtain  the  world's  recognition. 

Where  on  earth,  in  1868,  was  there  a  place  so  significant 
and  appropriate  for  the  taking  of  the  Imperial  Oath  to  carry 
out  these  grand  designs  save  in  the  old  Nijo  Castle,  now 
empty  of  its  Yedo  garrison,  which  had  been  defeated  in  battle 
by  unarmored  men  of  the  new  age  equipped  with  American 
rifles  and  drilled  in  Scott's  and  Hardee's  tactics?  So  the 
boy  Mikado,  now  fifteen  years  old,  leaving  his  gold-fishes, 
ponds,  and  gardens,  his  playmates  and  his  riding-masters, 
came  into  the  historic  Nijo  Castle.  There  amid  ceremonies 
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and  circumstances  as  significant  as  when  Imperial  Germany, 
three  years  ]ater,  was  proclaimed  from  French  Versailles, 
Mutsuhito  took  that  Charter  Oath,  of  which  the  Constitu 
tion  of  1889  and  Japan's  development,  even  until  to-day, 
are  but  the  evolution.  Yuri,  the  statesman  who  penned  the 
words  sworn,  gave  me  long  ago  an  autograph  copy  of  the 
document  of  1868.  As  matter  of  fact,  twenty-one  years 
elapsed  before  the  Constitution  was  matured  and  proclaimed. 
Meanwhile  Shinto  and  an  irresponsible  ministry  were  made 
engines  of  government. 

"With  all  the  joyous  elan  of  youth,  Mutsuhito  emerged 
from  cloistered  seclusion  into  the  wonderful  world  awaiting 
him.  Happily  Ito,  who,  back  from  Europe,  had  passed  the 
scrutiny  of  the  spies  of  Yedo  government  at  Yokohama,  had 
reached  Kyoto  and  could  act  as  easy  interpreter  of  both 
word  and  ideas.  So,  breaking  all  precedent,  the  British 
and  American  envoys  were  invited  to  the  palace.  Despite 
the  terrific  onset  of  two  fanatics,  who  in  the  narrow  streets, 
with  their  double-handed  swords,  killed  or  wounded  a  dozen 
British  men  and  horses,  the  envoys  reached  the  palace  and 
Mutsuhito  looked  upon  the  pale  and  hairy  faces  of  the  Outer 
Country  men.  Even  more  was  he  delighted,  in  those  palan 
quin  days,  when  taken  to  the  sea,  to  stand  upon  a  ship's 
deck.  Then  came  marriage  to  a  daughter  of  the  land  and 
one  of  immemorial  line,  whose  nobility  of  rank  and  descent, 
high  as  these  are,  seem,  in  the  perspective  of  over  forty 
years,  to  be  dwarfed  by  her  superb  womanhood  and  wifely 
devotion.  Despite  the  anguished  wail  of  old  residents  still 
believing  in  both  the  divinity  and  the  deity  of  the  Emperor, 
with  opposition,  amounting  almost  to  armed  violence  against 
his  escort,  Mutsuhito  made  the  journey  to  Yedo,  henceforth 
named  Tokyo  and  to  be  the  seat  of  government. 

It  was  a  poor  welcome  from  the  foreign  ministers  that  the 
young  Emperor  received.  No  foreign  legations  then  had 
their  seat  in  Tokyo,  nor  for  years  except  the  one  flying  the 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

Having  lived  in  the  interior  in  Echizen's  castle,  where  I 
saw  feudalism  in  operation,  its  glory  and  its  fall,  I  reached 
Tokyo  shortly  after  His  Majesty  had  returned  with  his  bride. 
There  were  then  only  a  dozen  or  two  foreigners  in  the  city, 
mostly  connected  with  the  Imperial  University.  I  remem 
ber  how  happy  this  young  man  of  eighteen,  master  of  thirty- 
two  millions  (now  sixty-five  millions),  with  a  fuzzy  upper 
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lip,  of  a  Malay  cast  of  countenance,  fairly  proportioned, 
and  taller  than  the  average  of  his  countrymen,  looked  as  he 
rode  about  the  city  or  visited  the  old  places  of  historic  inter 
est  or  the  new  seats  of  modern  activity.  The  man  prevailed 
over  the  god,  and  the  hedge  of  divinity  seemed  to  be  often 
breached  by  human  curiosity.  When  near  foreign  ladies  he 
took  a  good,  satisfying  view,  and  from  his  carriage  nodded  to 
us  near  by,  as  if  we  were  the  guests  he  delighted  to  honor. 
The  mystery  play  and  humbuggery  of  pretensions  to  the 
divine  and  even  to  deity,  which  fanatical  Shintoists  would 
still  keep  up,  suffered  many  a  jostle.  When  Mr.  William 
H.  Seward  had  an  interview  with  Mutsuhito,  the  Son  of 
Heaven  had  to  be  afterward  cleansed  with  lustrations  and 
possibly  fumigated  to  neutralize  the  contagion.  Now  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Nippons  can  shake  hands  with  an  alien 
without  defilement.  Let  the  Japanese  remember  that  scholar 
ship  created  the  modern  prestige  of  the  Mikado,  and  be 
ware  lest  too  soon  critical  learning  puncture  the  bubble  of 
any  claim  to  divinity,  as  it  well  can  do. 

In  the  palace  audience  of  1872,  one  of  several  which  I 
enjoyed,  Mutsuhito  was  arrayed  in  flowing  crimson  and 
white  robes  and  wore  a  black  cap  with  a  lofty  ribbon  or  up 
right  feather  of  fluted  gold.  When  Ito  and  Okubo  had 
rushed  to  completion  the  railway  from  Tokyo  to  Yokohama, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  all  history,  four  merchants  in  the 
cheap  clothes  prescribed  by  sumptuary  laws,  instead  of 
groveling  on  hands  and  knees,  actually  stood  in  the  presence 
of  Majesty,  the  Emperor  again,  but  for  the  last  time 
in  public,  wore  the  ancient  costume.  After  that  event 
Mutsuhito  donned  modern  dress. 

Satsuma,  national  unity,  sovereignty,  and  reconstruction 
were  the  problems  confronting  the  young  Emperor.  In 
Kyoto,  when  only  eleven  years  old,  he  had  seen  war-fires, 
cannonading,  and  bloody  fighting  when  the  Choshiu  men  at 
tempted  to  storm  the  city  against  the  Yedo  garrison,  hoping 
to  seize  the  Imperial  prize.  Now  the  dread  fear  was  of  the 
even  more  warlike  clan,  Satsuma.  In  the  Tokyo  of  1872- 
1873  our  daily  feast  consisted  of  these  rumors  of  reaction, 
of  "  the  return  of  the  Shogun  to  power, "  or  of  Satsuma 's 
determination  to  "  drive  out  the  bad  counselors  of  the  young 
Emperor. "  When  the  clansmen  from  the  south,  fierce  of 
mien,  scowling  at  foreigners,  and  with  their  long  swords 
restless  in  their  crimson  scabbards,  filled  the  streets  of 
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Tokyo,  one  felt  that  a  Smith  &  Wesson  in  one's  breast  pocket 
was  a  friend  indeed.  What  terror  there  was  in  the  palace  it 
is  useless  to  deny  when,  in  1874,  the  Satsuma  men,  who  virtu 
ally  dominated  the  army  and  navy,  defied  the  Government 
and  sailed  to  Formosa,  invading  territory  then  claimed  by 
China.  Such  apparent  lawlessness  seemed  to  paralyze  the 
cabinet.  For  several  days  the  young  Emperor  sat  alone 
at  the  council  table  save  with  one  member,  who  himself  told 
me  of  the  incident.  Nevertheless,  when  Formosa  was 
reached,  and  the  savage  head-hunters,  who  had  driven  off 
with  bloodshed  American  and  German  marines  and  sailors, 
were  soundly  thrashed,  Okubo  the  lion-hearted  was  sent 
alone  to  Peking.  There,  with  Mutsuhito's  backing,  he  re 
fused  to  discuss  the  matter  even  at  the  risk  of  war,  accord 
ing  to  Chinese  dogma,  but  only  in  obedience  to  international 
law.  Japan  won  thus  her  first  case  at  the  world's  tribunal, 
and  China  paid  indemnity.  Yet  was  not  Satsuma  satisfied, 
nor  until,  in  1877,  after  seven  months'  fighting  and 
the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  lives — Saigo,  the  leader,  com 
mitting  hara-kiri — was  this  element  of  trouble  eliminated. 
Peasant  lads,  in  the  new  national  army,  had  been  matched 
against  the  most  famous  swordsmen  and  Samurai  of  Japan, 
and  won.  No  sublimer  sight  was  ever  seen  in  the  land  than 
when  the  conquering  but  silent  regiments,  without  beat  of 
drum  or  sound  or  sight  of  exultant  triumph,  marched  to 
their  barracks  in  Tokyo.  Yet  those  bayonets  of  the  infantry, 
nicked,  bent,  or  broken,  told  the  story.  Against  sectionalism 
and  aristocracy,  in  the  crossing  of  steel,  the  nation  and 
the  common  man  had  won.  To-day  the  most  striking  monu 
ment  in  the  Mikado's  capital  is  a  colossal  bayonet  set  up 
right  on  a  pedestal.  After  Saigo  and  his  host,  it  was  craven 
folly  to  fear  Chinese  or  Russian. 

Yet  herein,  brilliant  as  a  meteor,  steady  as  a  sunbeam, 
shines  the  splendor  of  Mutsuhito's  dominating  trait  of 
character — forgiveness.  Sorrowing  that  this  former  friend 
and  adviser  had  lifted  up  sword  against  him,  Mutsuhito's 
charity  quickly  healed  the  wounds  of  war.  To-day,  as  for 
nearly  thirty  years  past,  the  great  Saigo — sword  of  the 
revolution  of  1868,  as  Okubo  was  its  brain,  Kido  its  pen,  and 
Ito  its  heir — stands  in  bronze.  Yet  the  effigy  is  not  of  a 
soldier  in  uniform  or  a  statesman  in  civic  dress,  but  rather 
the  Saigo  of  loyal  days,  when,  pretending  to  be  a  rustic 
hunter  only,  over  the  hills  he  loved  to  roam,  with  gun  and 
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dog,  blinking  the  scrutiny  of  spies  while  dreaming  of  the 
future  of  the  Mikado 's  supremacy. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  of  Imperial  clemency. 
Again  and  again  has  Mutsuhito  forgiven,  personally  wel 
comed,  and  appointed  to  high  office  men  once  in  arms  against 
his  loyal  soldiers.  Pretenders  to  the  throne,  rebels,  in 
surgents,  figureheads  of  the  factions  of  sedition,  now  sit  at 
the  banquet.  The  old  Shogun  Keiki,  invited  long  ago  back 
to  Tokyo  and  made  a  prince  of  the  Empire,  illustrates  in  hale 
old  age  Mutsuhito 's  "  charity  to  all  and  malice  to  none." 
Looking  at  the  heart,  knowing  the  limits  of  light  and  knowl 
edge,  and  setting  these  against  the  technical  offense,  the 
Emperor  knew  how  to  gain  devoted  servants  and  passionate 
ly  loyal  friends,  thus  uniting  the  nation.  One  of  his  own 
poems  bids  the  national  soldier  ever  to  strike  hard  for  his 
country,  but  never  in  hate;  and  when  the  victory  is  won 
to  love  his  foe  and  minister  to  him. 

Again,  most  signally  this  Imperial  man's  tenacity  of 
friendship  has  been  repeatedly  shown.  Japanese  ivy  is  both 
beautiful  and  adherent.  How  often  has  the  Mikado's  heart 
been  tortured  as  he  stood  in  loneliness  between  memories 
of  a  sword-gashed  friend  and  the  pool  of  his  life-blood.  The 
friends  of  his  youth,  these  Elder  Statesmen,  were  not  only 
wise  counselors,  honored  and  beloved,  but  toward  them 
the  Emperor  had  almost  a  filial  reverence.  Yet  how  ghastly 
the  list  of  the  assassinated  or  the  wounded!  Omori,  Mori, 
Okubo,  Ito,  and  others  less  known  abroad,  slain  outright! 
Iwakura  saved  only  by  a  fall  at  night  into  the  water  of  the 
castle  moat!  Okuma,  with  but  one  leg,  maimed  by  a  dyna 
mite  bomb!  Yet  in  no  case  was  the  will  of  the  Emperor 
changed  by  plots  or  murder.  In  every  instance  Mutsuhito 
at  once  heaped  posthumous  honors  on  his  servant  and 
raised  to  a  higher  grade  of  nobility  the  family  of  the  victim. 
To  those  who  survived  murderous  attack  he  gave  every 
outward  sign  of  Imperial  favor.  Did  Komura — my  pupil 
during  three  years — before  the  Eussians  at  Portsmouth 
score  the  triumph  really  desired  by  statesmen,  winning  point 
by  point  the  treaty  that  fixes  Japan  permanently  on  the 
Asian  continent?  What  booted  the  rage  of  the  mob,  fed 
on  yellow  journalism,  or  even  the  bitterness  of  military 
men  over  the  verdict — "  No  indemnity  "?  Against  vows 
of  death  and  schemes  of  conspirators  Mutsuhito  sent  his 
servant  telegrams  of  congratulation.  The  Imperial  carriage 
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and  livery,  with  the  Emperor's  bodyguard  at  the  dock,  await 
ing  the  envoy  from  America,  followed  by  immediate  audience 
before  the  throne,  calmed  the  popular  storm  and  sheathed  the 
assassin's  dirk.  When  in  1900  the  new  treaties  which  re 
stored  full  sovereignty  to  Japan  went  into  effect,  foreigners 
feared.  Twelve  years  have  shown  the  vanity  of  their  fore 
bodings.  One  word  from  Mutsuhito,  asking  his  people  to  be 
true  to  their  traditions  of  politeness,  settled  the  matter. 

Herein  lies  the  inmost  secret  of  Mutsuhito 's  strength, 
revealing  how  he  swayed  the  national  heart  as  the  wind  bends 
the  forest  trees.  He  won  the  loyalty  of  his  servants  and 
his  people  by  calling  them  back  to  ancient  and  cherished 
ideals,  showing  them  his  own  heart  also.  Never  dazzled  by 
brute  strength  or  mere  force,  military  or  personal,  he  dis 
cerned  and  rewarded  the  finer  strength  of  civic  virtue.  Here 
is  one  of  his  own  mind-revealers,  his  stanza  on  loyalty: 

"  There  is  no  second  way  whereby  to  show 
The  love  of  Fatherland. 

Whether  one  stand 
A  soldier  under  arms,  before  the  foe, 
Or  stay  at  home,  a  peaceful  citizen, 
The  way  of  loyalty  is  still  the  same." 

One  may  truly  assert  that  this  unfeudal,  this  un-Confucian, 
this  un-Buddhist  Emperor  of  Japan  never  hated  an  enemy 
or  forsook  a  friend. 

Let  the  future  biographers,  native  or  foreign,  tell  of 
Mutsuhito 's  statesmanship,  his  undoubted  political  ability, 
and  his  power  to  decide  for  national  action  in  great  crises. 
The  material  is  abundant,  and  the  events,  in  this  the  longest- 
known  reign  in  Japanese  history,  are  many.  All  the  great 
documents  of  the  Meiji  era,  whatever  their  literary  dress 
or  whoever  be  their  penman,  are  from  Mutsuhito 's  brain 
and  heart.  The  three  of  supreme  importance  are,  of  course, 
the  Charter  Oath,  the  Constitution  of  1889,  and  the  Rescript 
on  Education.  In  both  style  and  matter  the  last  of  these 
belongs  to  the  world's  "deathless  literature. 

They  who  see  in  Mutsuhito  only  a  nominal  ruler,  who 
reigned  but  did  not  govern,  do  not  know  history  nor  the 
secrets  of  the  palace.  Besides  a  daily  diligence  in  public 
business  that  was  new  to  Japan,  the  final  debate  in  every 
case,  between  the  giants  in  opposition,  was  held  before  the 
throne.  Where  in  1876  the  war  party,  led  by  Saigo,  clamored 
for  instant  invasion  of  Korea  to  avenge  insults,  and  Okubo, 
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who  saw  that  to  fight  then  meant  playing  into  the  hands  of 
Russia,  led  the  opponents,  Mntsuhito  decided  in  favor'  of 
diplomacy  and  peace.  The  olive  branch,  sent  on  a  peaceful 
armada  modeled  on  the  Perry  plan,  won  for  Korea  that  only 
independence  she  ever  had.  Later  on  the  debates  upon  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  lasted  four  months.  When 
the  wild  individualism  of  able  party  leaders  threatened  both 
the  stability  of  constitutional  government  and  paralysis  of 
national  development,  Mutsuhito 's  personal  remonstrance 
transformed  vagrant  ambition  and  anarchic  egotism  into 
loyalty  and  patriotism.  When  deadlock  between  cabinet 
and  diet  or  between  the  two  Houses  menaced  the  nation's 
life,  Mutsuhito  wielded  wisely  his  reserved  powers,  and  the 
Japanese  Constitution — the  hope  of  all  Asia — sent  the  ship 
of  State  on  a  sure  voyage  of  progress. 

To  this  or  that  favorite  statesman,  native  or  alien  writer 
(usually  the  latter)  may  give  the  title  of  the  "  Bismarck  of 
Japan, "  and  other  more  or  less  dazzling  epithets  may  cling 
to  men  who  happen  to  be  known  abroad;  but  the  simple 
fact  remains  that  behind  them  all  stood  this  quiet,  forceful 
man,  who  knew  his  servants  and  the  limits  and  possibilities 
of  himself  and  his  Empire.  His  strength  lay  in  choosing  and 
appraising  men.  No  ruler  in  Europe  or  Asia  between  1890 
and  1912  could  excel  Mutsuhito  in  this  discernment  of  ability 
and  character.  I  fear  not  the  assertion  that  in  all  his  direct 
appointments  his  judgment  was  unerring. 

Mutsuhito  feared  not  to  let  his  trusted  servants,  in  peace 
or  war,  have  a  free  hand.  How  well  Ito  and  Togo,  for 
example,  knew  this !  Mutsuhito  never  meddled  with  details 
unless  imperatively  necessary.  He  led  the  leaders.  No 
wonder  that  the  naval  hero  of  Tsushima  ascribed  the  sole 
glory  of  victory  "  to  the  virtue  of  the  Emperor's  ancestors." 
In  the  light  of  Oriental  piety,  no  greater  compliment  could 
be  paid  to  Mutsuhito  himself.  One  always  blesses  a  son 
through  his  parents  and  forebears.  It  is  fixed  custom. 

Yet  what  were  all  Mutsuhito 's  solid  character  and  patent 
abilities  compared  with  the  traits  of  his  common  humanity? 
Greater  morally  than  his  abolition  of  feudalism  and  of  extra 
territoriality,  or  the  victories  over  the  sort  of  European 
diplomacy  that  would  keep  Japan  subject  —  with  such 
episodes  as  the  direct  offer,  in  1868,  of  armed  intervention 
against  his  Government  by  the  France  of  Louis  Napoleon; 
or,  later,  the  convoy  by  a  German  war-clad  of  an  infected 
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vessel  in  defiance  of  Japan 's  hygienic  laws;  or  Russia's 
seizure  with  bloodshed  of  Tsu  Island  in  1861 — was  Mutsu 
hito 's  emancipation  proclamation,  as  noble  as  Lincoln's.  I 
lived  in  Japan  when  nearly  one  million  of  the  Emperor's 
subjects  were  outside  the  pale  of  humanity  and  reckoned 
as  Hi-nin  (not  human).  Victims  of  age-old  religious  pre 
scription  or  outcast  from  obscure  social  reasons,  these  fol 
lowers  of  despised  occupations,  butchers,  leather-workers, 
handlers  of  corpses,  and  so  forth,  suffered  under  a  caste 
ban  as  cruel  as  that  of  India.  Scarcely  could  I  get  a  stu 
dent,  or  even  a  dog,  to  go  with  me  through  their  villages. 
To-day  soldiers  as  brave  as  ever  fought  under  the  sun  ban 
ner — I  have  the  testimony  from  Kuroki's  own  lips — and 
men  of  wealth,  light,  and  leading  are  among  these  "  New 
Commoners."  Once  cut  down  by  swashbucklers  as  vermin 
— as  I  witnessed — they  now  enrich  the  nation  with  unsus 
pected  talent.  Yet  how  few  writers  on  Japan  know  of  the 
Imperial  edict  that  made  these  people  citizens ! 

Conceive,  if  you  can,  of  the  vast  moral  strength  that  comes 
to  a  people  who  place  implicit  confidence  in  their  ruler, 
and  you  have  the  secret  of  invincible  Japan  of  the  Meiji 
era  dating  from  1868.  He  who  might  have  blocked  or  hin 
dered  the  movement  toward  national  unity  and  renascence, 
which  began  a  century  and  a  half  before  Perry's  advent,  not 
only  led  it,  but  became  its  chief  motor  and  constant  rein 
forcement.  Mutsuhito  had  ever  the  open  mind  to  choose  the 
needed  good. 

Whatever  the  future  may  reveal  of  the  political  ethics  or 
the  national  purposes  of  the  Japanese,  the  example  and 
inspiration  of  Mutsuhito  will  long  purify  and  perdure.  His 
life  is  a  beacon  and  standard.  Whatever  social  outworkings 
from  within  or  dangers  from  without  may  menace  Everlast 
ing  Great  Japan,  Mutsuhito 's  heart-thought  of  January  1, 
1904,  penned  in  view  of  the  impending  Russian  storm,  will 
serve  as  the  nation's  watchword : 

"  The  ancient  pine-trees  on  the  mossy  rocks 
Stand  fast  against   all   storms;  their  roots    are   strong 
And   deeply  bedded   in  the  heart   of  earth. 
So  shall  Heaven  bless  our  land  with  rooted  peace, 
To  stand  unshaken  'midst  the  shock  of  time, 
'Midst  jarring  tumults  and  all  outward  foes." 

WILLIAM  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS. 
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BY  EDITH  WYATT 

ON  a  wet,  December  evening,,  after  everybody  else  had  gone 
to  bed,  I  once  picked  up  a  book  and  began  to  read.  The  whole 
house  was  still.  I  was  dissatisfied  with  my  thoughts  not  only 
on  myself,  but  "  on  man,  on  nature,  and  on  human  life  " — • 
too  dissatisfied  either  to  face  the  difficulties  that  distressed 
me  or  to  dismiss  them. 

I  read  for  two  hours  a  familiar  novel  of  Mr.  William  Dean 
Ho  wells,  The  Son  of  Royal  Langbrith.  This  is  the  page  at 
which  I  began. 

" — the  doctor  asked,  '  What  do  you  think  of  the  man  who  takes  the  life 
of  another's  soul — destroys  his  soul?  It  was  a  woman's  expression.' 
The  judge  smiled  intelligently.  '  I  should  imagine.  But  I  should 
doubt  whether  it  could  be  done.  Do  you  want  to  engage  me  for  the 
defense?'" 

For  the  rest  of  the  two  hours  I  lived  the  days  of  Dr.  Anther 
in  the  town  of  Saxmills.  I  lived  the  tissue  of  the  existence 
of  Hawberk,  the  opium  victim  whose  soul  was  being  de 
stroyed,  and  of  his  daughter  who  comforted  his  nightmares, 
and  of  the  men  and  women  there  whose  fates  were  still 
affected  by  the  evil  exploitations  of  Eoyal  Langbrith,  now 
long  dead.  As  Hawberk  I  struggled  gradually  to  recovery. 
I  sat  with  Dr.  Anther  .in  his  office  and  talked  to  him  of  Lang 
brith,  my  dead  enemy. 

"  I've  seen  the  time  when  I  wanted  to  go  into  the  cemetery  and  dig  him 
up  and  burn  him,  but  I  don't  know  as  I  do  now.  What  do  you  say,  Doct' 
Anther?  Let  bygones  be  bygones,  as  the  fellow  said  about  his  old  debts 
when  he  started  in  to  make  new  ones  ?  Still  it  does  gravel  me — " 

Our  library  lamp  had  begun  to  go  ,out.  I  was  myself  again. 
As  it  winked  and  gulped  and  I  blew  it  out  to  darkness,  I 
could  see  that  up-stairs  they  had  thoughtfully  left  the  hall 
gas  burning  for  me;  and  that,  since  it  was  late,  and  they 
would  probably  wake  UD  when  I  put  it  out,  I  ought  to  go  to 
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bed.  I  went,  filled  with  the  thought  of  the  wonder  of  the 
actual  world  and  the  adventures  of  its  myriad  souls,  souls  so 
magnificent,  so  funny,  so  tragic,  so  miraculous,  each  in  his 
own  way  on  his  journey  unlike  that  of  any  other  soul. 

I  had  known  before  that  "  life  like  a  dome  of  many-col 
ored  glass  stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity. ' '  But  I  had 
forgotten  it,  until  the  repose  and  charm  of  a  work  of  art  re 
vealed  the  truth  to  me.  Now  that  the  multitudinous,  differ 
entiations  of  life  had  been  suggested  to  me,  I  was  able  to 
look  as  through  a  crystal  at  my  difficulties.  Whatever  they 
had  been,  I  could  have  locked  at  them  with  a  clearer  mind, 
and  as  after  a  clarifying  recreation. 

It  is  for  this  I  read  fiction — for  its  imaginative  realization 
of  life,  for  its  creative  power.  A  book  is  no  better  to  me  than 
a  dungeon,  a  party  telephone,  or  any  other  formal  accepted 
method  of  preventing  genuine,  human  intercourse,  unless  I 
can  live  freely  in  its  pages,  unless  I  can  emerge  from  the 
convincing  truth  of  its  world,  back  into  my  own  ways,  as  from 
some  sparkling  sea-change  into  something  rich  and  strange. 

I  turn  to  fiction  to  be  metamorphosed,  and  literally  for  my 
re-creation.  Of  course  I  know  there  are  other  ways  of  read 
ing  novels. 

"  Who  shall  meet  them  at  these  altars — who  shall  light  them  to  that  shrine  ? 

Velvet-footed  who  shall  guide  them  to  the  goal? 
Unto  each  his  voice  and  vision,  unto  each  his  spoor  and  sign  " — 

People  read  novels  as  differently  as  they  dance  and  dress 
and  eat.  Many,  far  from  liking  a  thorough  metamorphosis, 
feel  a  species  of  alarm  before  a  work  of  fiction  unless  it  has 
the  quality  of  unreality.  These  readers  prefer  in  a  novel 
some  rather  violent  presentment  of  which  they  are  to  be 
reassured  as  to  its  illusory  character.  They  are  with  super 
ficial,  but  without  essential,  difference  the  immemorial  au 
dience  of  Shakespeare's  humorous  outline,  who  must  be  con 
tinually  told  that  the  stage-lion  is  really  Snug  the  joiner,  and 
that  the  composition  truly  is  child's  play. 

Others  enjoy  in  the  art  of  fiction  only  the  reproduction  of 
certain  conventional  literary  effects.  Their  pleasure  in 
reading  is  not  in  walking  into  the  picture,  but  in  looking  to 
see  whether  it  repeats  some  pattern  they  had  delighted  in 
before. 

I  love  to  walk  into  the  picture.  I  love  to  read  "  dreaming 
true."  I  love  to  read  myself  awake  in  fresh  fields  and  pas 
tures  new  and  to  walk  through  them,  letting  down  the  bars 
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on  one  unknown  incarnation  of  existence  after  another.  I 
wish  a  novel  to  maintain  the  old  connotation  of  its  name,  and 
far  from  painting  again  a  conventional  and  twice-told  or 
hundred-times-told  composition  to  give  me  a  Weltanschauung 
which  is  new.  I  ask  of  a  novelist  not  that  he  should  convince 
ine  of  the  nn-life-likeness  of  his  fable,  nor  that  he  should  re 
peat  a  pattern  in  writing,  but  that  he  should  add  an  au 
thoritative  and  original  design,  should  evoke  for  the  world 
his  own  peculiar  and  fresh  impression  of  life — that  he 
should  contribute. 

The  genius  of  Mr.  Howells  contributes  a  great  gallery  of 
these  impressions,  an  exhibition  of  social  story  heretofore 
untold,  of  country  and  city  scenes,  of  human  souls  and  char 
acters  in  a  variety  and  scope,  which  makes  them,  for  read 
ers  who  have  the  passion  for  dreaming  true,  a  constant  ad 
miration,  a  beloved  enjoyment,  and  what  can  only  be  de 
scribed  as  a  solid  satisfaction. 

Mark  Twain  says  of  him: 

"For  forty  years  his  English  has  been  to  me  a  continual  delight  and 
astonishment.  In  the  sustained  exhibition  of  certain  qualities — clearness, 
compression,  verbal  exactness,  and  unforced  and  seemingly  unconscious 
felicity  of  phrasing — he  is,  in  my  belief,  without  his  peer  in  the  English- 
writing  world.  Sustained — I  entrench  myself  behind  that  protecting 
word.  There  are  others  who  exhibit  these  great  qualities  as  greatly  as 
does  he,  but  only  by  intervalled  distributions  of  rich  moonlight  with 
stretches  of  veiled  and  dimmer  landscape  between :  whereas  Howells's  moon 
sails  cloudless  skies  all  night,  and  all  the  nights." 

In  the  same  essay  Mark  Twain  describes  one  of  Mr.  How- 
ells  's  felicitous  methods  of  realizing  a  human  scene  to  his 
reader  so  aptly  that  quotation  from  his  appreciation  is  im 
perative  : 

"  There  is  another  thing  which  is  contentingly  noticeable  in  Mr.  How- 
ells's  books.  That  is  to  say  his  '  stage  directions/  .  .  .  Some  authors 
overdo  the  stage  directions.  .  .  .  Other  authors  .  .  .  have  nothing  in 
stock  but  a  cigar,  a  laugh,  a  blush,  and  a  bursting  into  tears.  .  .  .  They 
say: 

" ' .  .  .  replied  Alfred,  flipping  the  ash  from  his  cigar.'  (This  explains 
nothing;  it  only  wastes  space.) 

"  ' .  .  .  responded  Richard  with  a  laugh.'  (There  is  nothing  to  laugh 
at,  there  never  is.  The  writer  puts  it  in  from  force  of  habit — automat 
ically;  he  is  paying  no  attention  to  his  work  or  he  would  see  there  is 
nothing  to  laugh  at.) 

"  ' .  .  .  murmured  Gladys,  blushing.'  (This  poor  old  shop-worn  blush 
is  a  tiresome  thing.  We  get  so  we  would  rather  Gladys  would  fall  out  of 
the  book  and  break  her  neck  than  do  it  again.  ...  In  a  little  while  we 
hate  her,  just  as  we  do  Richard.  .  .  .  But  I  am  friendly  to  Mr.  Howells's 
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stage  directions;  nore  friendly  than  any  one  else,  I  think.  They  are 
done  with  a  competent  and  discriminating  art,  and  are  faithful  to  the 
requirements  of  a  stage  direction's  proper  and  lawful  office,  which  is  to 
inform.  Sometimes  they  convey  a  scene  and  its  conditions  so  well  that 
I  believe  I  could  see  the  scene  and  get  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
accompanying  dialogue  if  some  one  would  read  merely  the  stage  directions 
to  me  and  leave  out  the  talk.  For  instance,  a  scene  like  this,  from  The 
Undiscovered  Country. 

" ' .  .  .  And  she  laid  her  arms  with  a  beseeching  gesture  on  her  father's 
shoulder.' 

" ' .  .  .  she  answered,  following  his  gesture  with  a  glance.' 

" l .  .  .  she  said,  laughing  nervously.' 

" ' .  .  .  she  asked,  turning  swiftly  upon  him  that  strange,  searching 
glance.' 

" ' .  .  .  she  reluctantly  admitted.' 

" ' .  .  .  but  her  voice  died  wearily  away,  and  she  stood  looking  into 
his  face  with  puzzled  entreaty.' 

"Mr.  Howells  does  not  repeat  his  forms,  and  does  not  need  to;  he  can 
invent  fresh  ones  without  limit." 

Innumerable  authors  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep 
of  American  life  without  ever  making  them  come.  Doubtless 
it  is  because  he  uses  the  right  words  to  bring  them  that 
they  answer  Mr.  Howells 's  summons,  in  such  numbers  and 
variety.  Judges  and  traveling-men  and  lawyers  and  doctors 
and  dressmakers  and  spiritualists  and  society  leaders  and 
farmers  and  cabin-boys  and  playwrights  and  inventors  and 
agitators  and  convicts  and  clubmen  and  millionaires  and 
boarding-house  keepers  and  journalists  and  Shakeresses — 
men  and  women  and  children  of  all  sorts  and  conditions. 

They  rise  before  you  with  the  delicacy  and  right  individ 
uality  of  human  friends.  The  society  women  are  not  social 
strugglers  bound  up  in  the  possession  of  their  poodles  and 
tiaras,  but  the  sensible  and  distinguished  Mrs.  Bowen  of  the 
Italian- American  consular  circles  and  the  humorous  limited 
and  graceful  Nannie  Corey  of  Boston.  The  dressmakers  can 
speak  in  natural  accents  and  without  pins  in  their  mouths ; 
and  you  can  like  them  and  love  them  and  look  forward  with 
delight  to  spending  the  afternoon  with  them.  The  former  old 
farmer,  Deacon  Latham,  talks  to  you,  not  of  crops,  but  of 
whether  his  granddaughter  is  going  to  be  homesick  with 
her  aunt  in  Venice.  The  clubmen  are  visible  at  instants 
when  they  are  not  tipping  the  waiter.  You  know  one  of 
them,  Mr.  Otis  Binning,  for  instance,  an  elderly  bachelor,  far 
better  than  as  though  you  had  seen  him  hailing  cabs  and  tip 
ping  waiters  interminably,  by  one  paragraph  of  a  letter  of 
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his,  written  to  a  relative  in  Boston  after  he  has  been  in  New 
York  two  months : 

"  The  literary  superstition  concerning  us  elderly  fellows  is  (or  used  to 
be  in  the  good,  old  Thackeray  times)  that  we  are  always  thinking  of  our 
first  loves,  and  are  going  about  rather  droopingly  on  account  of  them.  My 
own  experience  is  that  we  are  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  are  the 
only  cheerful  people  in  the  world,  and  so  long  as  we  keep  single  we  are 
impartially  impassioned  of  almost  every  interesting  type  of  woman  we 
meet.  I  find  the  greatest  pleasure  in  bestowing  my  affections  right  and 
left,  and  I  enjoy  a  delightful  surprise  in  finding  them  hold  out  in  spite 
of  my  lavish  use  of  them.  If  I  totted  up  the  number  of  my  loves,  young 
and  old,  since  I  came  here  early  in  December,  Leperello's  list  would  be 
nothing  to  it." 

Mr.  Howells's  millionaires  and  agitators  are  men  besides 
being  millionaires  and  agitators.  The  vivid  and  moving  tale 
of  Dryfoos,  the  speculator  and  owner  of  the  land  where  nat 
ural  gas- wells  are  discovered ;  the  portrait  of  Silas  Lapham 
against  the  riches  of  his  mineral-paint  industry  are  of  the 
profoundest  force  and  wisdom  of  Mr.  Howells's  art.  They 
are  absolute.  Of  the  same  quality  is  the  tragic  figure  of 
Lindau — the  veteran  German- American  Socialist  and  trans 
lator,  who  has  lost  his  hand  in  the  Civil  War.  Here  is  this 
"  agitator  "  as  Basil  March,  now  his  editor,  sees  him  in  pay 
ing  a  visit  to  his  old  and  beloved  teacher  in  a  New  York 
tenement : 

"March  pushed  the  door  open  into  a  room  like  that  on  the  left,  but 
with  a  writing-desk  instead  of  a  cobbler's  bench,  and  a  bed,  where  Lindau 
sat  propped  up,  with  a  coat  over  his  shoulders  and  a  skull-cap  on  his 
head,  reading  a  book,  from  which  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  stare  blankly  over 
his  spectacles  at  March.  His  hairy  old  breast  showed  through  the  night 
shirt,  which  gaped  apart;  the  stump  of  his  left  arm  lay  upon  the  book  to 
keep  it  open. 

" l  Ah.  my  tear  y'ong  f riendt !  Passil !  Marge !  Iss  it  you  V  he  called 
out,  joyously,  the  next  moment. 

" '  Why,  are  you  sick,  Lindau  ?'  March  anxiously  scanned  his  face, 
in  taking  his  hand. 

" ' .  .  .  No.     I'm  all  righdt.'  .  .  . 

"  As  if  he  saw  some  appeal  for  greater  frankness  in  March's  eye,  he 
went  on.  'I  tidn't  gome  here  begause  I  was  too  boor  to  lif  anywhere 
else,  and  I  ton't  stay  in  pedt  begause  I  couldn't  haf  a  fire  to  keep  warm 
if  I  wanted  it.  I'm  nodt  zo  badt  off  as  Marmontel  when  he  went  to 
Paris.  I'm  a  lidtle  loaxurious,  that  is  all.  If  I  stay  in  pedt  it's  zo  I  can 
fling  money  away  on  somethings  else.  Heigh?' 

"'But  what  are  you  living  here  for,  Lindau?'  March  smiled  at  the 
irony  lurking  in  Lindau's  words. 

" '  Well,  you  zee,  I  foundt  I  was  begoming  a  lidtle  too  moch  of  an 
aristograt.  I  hadt  a  room  oap  in  Creenvidge  Willage  among  dose  pig 
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pugs  over  on  the  West  Side,  and  I  foundt ' — Lindau's  voice  lost  its 
jesting  quality,  and  his  face  darkened — 'that  I  was  beginning  to  forget 
the  bocr!' 

" '  I  should  have  thought,'  said  March,  with  impartial  interest,  '  that 
you  might  have  seen  poverty  enough  now  and  then  in  Greenwich  Village 
to  remind  you  of  its  existence.' 

" '  Nodt  like  here,'  said  Lindau.  '  Andt  you  must  zee  it  all  the  dtime 
— zee  it,  hear  it,  smell  it,  dtaste  it — or  you  forget  it.  That  is  what  I 
gome  here  for.  I  was  becoming  a  ploated  aristograt.  I  thought  I  was  nodt 
like  these  beple  down  here,  when  I  gome  down  once  to  look  aroundt;  I 
thought  I  must  be  somethings  else,  and  zo  I  zaid  I  better  take  myself 
in  time,  and  I  gome  here  among  my  brothers — the  beccars  and  the 
thiefs !'  A  noise  made  itself  heard  in  the  next  room,  as  if  the  door  were 
furtively  opened,  and  a  faint  sound  of  tiptoeing,  and  of  hands  clawing  on 
a  table.  ' Thiefs!'  Lindau  repeated,  with  a  shout.  'Lidtle  thiefs  that  gab- 
ture  your  breakfast.  Ah !  Ha !  Ha !'  A  wild  scurrying  of  feet,  joyous  cries 
and  tittering  and  a  slamming  door  followed  upon  his  explosion,  and  he 
resumed  in  the  silence:  'Idt  is  the  children  cot  pack  from  school.  They 
gome  out  and  steal  what  I  leaf  there  on  my  daple.  Idt's  one  of  our  lidtle 
chokes;  we  understand  each  other.'" 

Among  all  his  portraits  none  are  more  arresting  than  Mr. 
Howells's  presentations  of  speculative  American  natures — 
Dr.  Boynton,  Fulkerson,  Colville,  Mr.  Waters,  Wanhope, 
Hewson,  March — perhaps  there  is  a  touch  of  the  love  of 
speculation  in  all  his  American  men.  Indeed,  it  sometimes 
seems  as  though  the  passion  for  speculation,  whether  exem 
plified  by  men  shouting  in  the  pit,  in  the  Board  of  Trade, 
or  by  the  tendency  to  say  "  I  guess,"  or  by  William  James's 
"  Will  to  Believe,"  or  San  Francisco's  generous  determina 
tion  to  give  Ruef  a  chance  in  civic  life  after  his  prison  term, 
were  characteristic  of  almost  all  kinds  of  American  men — 
their  most  deep-seated,  national  characteristic,  and  produc 
ing  at  once  their  meanest  acts  and  their  greatest.  The 
trait  is  wonderfully  revealed  in  The  Quality  of  Mercy,  The 
Son  of  Royal  Langbrith,  The  Undiscovered  Country,  A 
Hazard  of  New  Fortunes.  Sometimes  it  is  indicated  with 
the  perfection  of  irony. 

"  l  It  may  be/  said  Mr.  Waters,  with  a  carefulness  to  do  justice,  to  as 
sassination  which  made  Colville  smile,  '  that  the  modern  scientific  spirit 
may  be  able  to  evolve  something  useful  from  the  principle  (of  assassina 
tion),  but  considering  the  enormous  abuses  and  perversions  to  which  it 
is  liable,  I  am  very  doubtful  of  it — very  doubtful.' 

" ' .  .  .  Don't  you  think  the  modern  scientific  spirit  could  evolve  some 
thing  useful  out  of  the  old  classic  idea  of  suicide  ?" 

"'Perhaps,'  said  Mr.  Waters.  'I  haven't  yet  thought  it  over.  The 
worst  thing  about  suicide— and  this  must  always  rank  it  below  political 
assassination — is  that  its  interest  is  purely  personal.' " 
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Sometimes  the  passion  for  speculation  is  conveyed  with 
an  ineffable  emotion  and  beauty  that  lie  too  deep  for  tears,  as 
in  the  death  of  Dr.  Boynton. 

Again,  the  charm  of  a  fancied  plan  for  the  sake  of  the 
glamour  of  chance  is  perfectly  evoked,  as  it  shines  in  a  boy's 
heart,  in  The  Flight  of  Pony  Baker — told  with  a  warmth,  a 
funniness,  a  justice  to  the  soul  of  a  child,  which  make  you 
feel  that  every  boy  on  earth  needs  to  be  understood  as  deli 
cately  as  Howells  understands  Pony  Baker,  and  ought  to  be 
as  responsibly  cherished. 

In  general  I  believe  that  cosmopolitanism  and  international 
understanding  are  better  served  by  the  novelist  who  discovers 
to  the  world  the  natures  of  his  own  countrymen  as  they  de 
velop  in  their  own  land,  than  by  the  novelist  who  contributes 
his  guess  about  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Henry  James,  distinguished  genius  in  surmise,  his  rever 
ence  and  absoluteness  in  "  making  out  "  the  texture  of  the 
spirits  of  the  men  and  women  of  other  countries,  as  well  as 
of  his  own,  are  a  complete  exception.  His  endowment  and 
career  in  this  kind  are  not  only  supreme  and  peerless ;  I  think 
they  are  unique.  Thackeray's  Florae  and  Mr.  Howells 's 
Lindau  and  his  wonderful  delineation  of  an  Austrian  officer 
in  A  Fearful  Responsibility,  Mr.  Galsworthy's  Louis  Fer- 
rand,  and  Arnold  Bennett's  French  aeronaut  in  The  Old 
Wives9  Tale,  all  seem  compact  of  essential  truth.  One  can 
call  to  mind  many  a  solitary  and  occasional  figure  and  even 
group,  in  literature,  created  and  presented  with  verity  by  a 
novelist  of  an  alien  nation.  But  in  general  I  believe  the  great 
and  authoritative  tale  a  writer  has  to  tell  the  world  will  be 
the  tale  of  life  in  his  own  land.  Whatever  else  he  may  say, 
Daudet  tells  the  tale  of  the  boastful,  the  fatuous  and  irre 
sistible  Midi  unless  he  tells  the  tale  of  the  worldly  sparkle 
and  the  worldly  tragedy  of  Paris.  Whatever  else  he  may 
say,  Turgenief  tells  the  tale  of  the  brooding  sadness  and  op 
pression  of  liberty-loving  Russia.  Whatever  else  he  may  say, 
Howells  tells  the  tale  of  the  speculative  soul  of  America. 
The  "  French  "  novels,  the  "  Russian  "  novels,  the  "  Amer 
ican  "  novels  of  these  writers  are  not  "  views  "  of  these 
countries  caught  through  the  fancy  nor  upon  a  railroad 
journey,  nor  assembled  from  popular  reports;  they  are 
knowledge  of  these  nations  learned  through  the  penetration 
and  imaginings  of  enriching  years  of  life. 
..  I  believe  there  is  no  way  in  which  a  novel  has  to  be  made. 
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Or,  if  there  is,  it  certainly  should  be  opposed  for  its  arbi 
trariness,  in  the  interest  of  truth.  But  the  novel  in  whose 
pages  I  dream  true  most  fully  is  generally  made,  or  rather 
grows,  from  the  natural  actions  of  its  men  and  women,  in 
stead  of  having  its  movement  worked  from  outside,  as  it 
were,  by  the  determination  and  ingenuity  of  the  author.  I 
know  that  in  the  English  of  "  criticism,"  or  maybe  it  is  the 
English  of  advertising,  the  words  "  novel  of  action  "  are 
ordinarily  used  to  mean  "  novel  of  mechanism  ";  and  that  a 
gay  book  where  the  characters  are  manipulated  smartly 
from  spot  to  spot  to  suit  a  skilful  plan  of  the  author,  as  in 
a  marionette  theater  or  a  game  of  chess,  is  called  a  "  novel 
of  action  ";  and  a  novel  like  The  Old  Wives'  Tale  or  Fathers 
and  Sons  or  The  Quality  of  Mercy,  where  the  men  and  women 
are  not  pawns  or  marionettes,  but  figures  of  flesh  and 
blood,  and  are  not  mechanically  manipulated,  but  act,  is 
never  called  a  "  novel  of  action. "  So  that  when  one  employs 
the  word  "  action  "  to  indicate  in  fiction  anything  else  but 
sword-play,  one  must  qualify  the  term.  I  admire  Mr.  How- 
ells  ?s  books  because  they  are  made  of  the  natural  actions  of 
men  and  women,  succeeding  and  struggling  and  failing  and 
cheating  and  hating  and  loving  and  parting  and  marrying 
and  dying.  I  admire  a  story  of  the  burning  hopes  and 
desires  of  idealistic  youth,  like  The  Apprenticeship  of 
Lemuel  Barker;  and  the  absurd  and  tragic  episode  of  his 
arrest  and  his  night  and  day  in  the  police-station  are  among 
the  most  dramatic  situations  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  novel. 
I  admire  a  story  of  the  misunderstanding  of  different  genera 
tions;  and  the  scene  where  Dryfoos  stands  by  his  son's  coffin 
in  A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes  is  one  of  the  most  intense 
scenes  I  have  ever  lived  in  on  a  printed  page.  I  admire  a 
story  of  passion  and  jealousy  and  infidelity  like  A  Modern 
Instance;  and  a  story  of  crime  and  of  human  forgiveness 
and  the  punishments  of  the  heart  and  of  the  law  like  The 
Quality  of  Mercy;  and  a  story  of  the  freshest  romance  of 
love,  like  The  Lady  of  the  AroostooJc.  All  the  score  and 
more  of  Mr.  Ho  wells 's  novels  present  the  movement  of  hu 
man  nature  with  the  arresting  and  convincing  clearness  of 
realization,  with  abiding  fictive  power. 

Whatever  scene  or  situation  Mr.  Howells  imprints  has 
always  the  air  of  being  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  wide 
world.  You  are  not  oppressed  as  you  sometimes  are  in  the 
presence  of  some  other  scenes  and  situations  in  literature — 
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by  a  starved  sense  of  the  violent  fictive  isolation  of  some 
"  set  "  of  people,  who  seem  to  be  cut  off  from  all  healthful 
nourishment  from  the  common  springs  of  the  various,  actual 
life  of  the  globe. 

These  social  scenes  and  situations  are  as  various  and 
heretofore  untold  as  Mr.  Howells's  characters  —  the  public 
masked  ball  Mrs.  Bowen,  Imogen,  and  Colville  attend  in 
Florence;  the  shooting  of  Conrad  Dryfoos  in  the  car  riot; 
the  dedication  of  the  library  at  Saxmills  to  the  hypocritical 
exploiter  of  his  townsmen,  by  his  victims ;  Marcia  Hubbard's 
meeting  on  the  Boston  afternoon  street,  with  the  girl  her 
husband  has  wronged ;  the  snow  battle  in  Fennel  and  Rue — 
many  other  aspects  and  deeds  of  life,  newly  observed  and 
lucidly  revealed. 

Among  all  these  scenes  I  chance  to  like  best  those  that 
breathe  the  charm  and  scent  of  tangled,  outdoor  places. 
That  ragged,  sharp-branched  look  of  the  roads  and  woods, 
even  of  settled  country,  in  America,  that  look  which  is  some 
how  of  the  very  essence  of  a  rough  sweetness  and  homeliness, 
gives  me  an  indescribable  and  peculiar  delight  such  as  one 
finds  in  a  change  of  weather  or  the  honk  of  a  wild  duck. 

"At  the  verge  of  a  westward-sloping  valley  was  a  stretch  of  many 
hundred  acres,  swept  by  a  forest  fire  a  few  years  before,  and  now  rank 
with  the  vegetation  which  the  havoc  had  enriched.  Blueberries  and 
huckleberries,  raspberries  and  blackberries,  battened  upon  the  ashes  of 
the  pine  and  oak  and  chestnut,  and  flourished  round  the  charred  stumps; 
the  strawberry  matted  the  blackened  ground  and  ran  to  the  border  of  the 
woods,  where,  among  the  thin  grass,  it  lifted  its  fruit  on  taller  stems, 
and  swung  its  clusters  in  the  airs  that  drew  through  the  alleys  of  the 
forest.  Here  and  there  were  the  shanties  of  Canadian  wood-cutters,  whom 
the  Shakers  had  sent  to  save  what  fuel  they  might  from  the  general  loss, 
and  whom,  at  noonday,  the  pickers  came  upon  as  they  sat  in  pairs  at  their 
doors,  with  a  can  of  milk  between  them,  dusky,  furtive,  and  intent  as 
animals.  From  the  first  of  the  strawberries  to  the  last  of  the  blackberries, 
the  birds  and  chipmunks  feasted  and  only  stirred  in  short  flights  when  the 
young  Shakeresses,  shy  as  themselves,  invaded  the  banquet." 

The  whole  of  The  Undiscovered  Country  has  this  openness 
and  sweetness,  the  ineffable  aspect  of  "  free  grace/'  To 
those  who  read  "  dreaming  true  "  a  vital  novel  will  say — 
just  as  the  presence  of  a  friend  will  say — by  all  its  ways 
and  in  its  whole  outline  and  gesture  something  no  other  crea 
tion  can  tell. 

"...  toute  ame 
Donne  a  quelqu'un 
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Sa  musique,  sa  flamme, 
Ou  son  parfum." 

It  is  so,  that  every  creative  book  breathes  to  the  reader 
dreaming  true  a  special  vision  of  existence.  It  is  so,  that 
each  of  Mr.  Howells 's  novels  says  by  its  presence,  something 
about  life  which  none  of  its  drama  alone,  nor  its  scene 
alone,  nor  its  narrative,  nor  its  characters  can  tell.  It  is,  I 
think,  the  souls  in  a  novel  which  make  its  soul.  Only  art  or 
the  living  presence  may  evoke  the  soul.  It  is  not  by  speaking 
of  them  you  know  the  souls  of  Mr.  Howells  's  men  and  women, 
which  are  the  finest  evocations  of  his  art ;  nor  know  the  soul 
of  each  of  his  novels,  but  only  by  reading  them. 

While  each  of  Mr.  Howells 's  novels  sings  its  own  melody, 
it  keeps  the  time  of 1 1  the  ragged  rhythm  of  life. ' '  The  incon 
gruous  contrasts,  the  familiar  queernesses  and  illogicality 
of  mortal  circumstances — the  quality  in  the  fates  that  makes 
one  almost  able  to  rely  upon  their  being  irrational  and  un 
expected  in  their  determination — weave  that  seizing  rhythm 
through  all  Mr.  Howells 's  fiction. 

After  you  come  home  from  hearing  the  exquisite  cadences 
of  the  low  cornices  of  Parisian  avenues,  and  the  engulfing 
richnesses  of  Notre  Dame,  your  spirit  will  be  more  engulfed, 
will  be  searched  to  its  last  fastnesses,  as  you  come  into 
New  York  Harbor,  by  that  same  ragged  rhythm  and  close 
harmony  in  the  architectonics  of  the  New  York  sky-line. 
There  is  no  other  music  like  that  music  of  the  New  York 
sky-line  and  of  Ho  wells 's  pages,  music  telling  you  the  king 
doms  of  the  world  are  not  all  main  streets,  but  the  cross- 
streets  and  the  side  streets ;  saying  that  the  days  of  earth  are 
pulsing  here,  as  fully  and  as  wonderfully  as  upon  her  high 
ways,  in  her  cornered  byways  and  the  intervals  of  her  great 
silent  places.  Maybe  this  is  not  what  Mr.  Howells 's  music 
says  to  other  readers.  This  is  what  it  says  to  me,  at  once 
with  the  intimacy  and  originality  which  is  greatness  and  the 
truth  which  is  poetry. 

Among  the  ninety-odd  titles  of  Mr.  Howell's  books,  I  men 
tion  at  random,  to  indicate  their  range  in  form,  The  Mother 
and  the  Father  (dramatic  passages),  Stops  of  Various 
Quills  (poems),  London  Films  (travels),  Vittorio  Alfieri 
(biography),  Christmas  Every  Day  (a  tale  for  children), 
Through  the  Eye  of  the  Needle  (sociological  satire), 
Imaginary  Interviews  (collected  editorials),  My  Year  in  a 
Log  Cabin  (autobiography)  Parting  Friends  (a  farce), 
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Questionable  Shapes  (tales  of  the  supernatural  ),J.  Previous 
Engagement  (comedy),  Criticism  and  Fiction  (literary 
criticism). 

These  titles,  in  narrating  in  some  sort  the  variety  in  form 
of  Mr.  Howell's  work,  do  not  of  course  even  indicate,  far 
less  represent,  its  extensive  variety  of  treatment  and  ma 
terial.  A  mere  title  cannot  tell  the  simplicity  and  distinction 
of  the  tragedy  "  Bride  Boses,"  whose  touch  is  like  the  cool 
petal  of  a  flower  nor  the  unique  funniness  and  aptness  of 
"  The  Elevator  "  and  "  The  Begister." 

"Besides,  youVe  no  principles — and  I  have" 

"  Oh,  I've  lots  of  principles,  Nettie,  but  I've  no  practice." 

Mr.  Ho  wells 's  phrasing,  which  speaks  so  fittingly  in  this 
instance  the  tongue  of  the  dialogue  of  farce,  is  plastic  to  any 
form  because  it  is,  as  Wordsworth  says  language  should  al 
ways  be,  "  The  incarnation  of  thought,"  rather  than  "  The 
dress  of  thought." 

This  very  quality  of  being  the  incarnation  of  thought 
which  makes  the  dialogues  of  the  farces  funny  gives  Mr. 
Ho  wells 's  verse  and  his  poems  the  dignity  of  being  always 
the  sincere  expression  of  a  natural  mood.  Essential  as  the 
sincere  expression  of  a  natural  mood  is  to  the  presence  of 
poetry  for  my  own  enjoyment,  it  happens  that  the  rest  of 
Mr.  Howells's  work  has  poetry  for  me  in  a  greater  degree 
than  his  metrical  lines  in  general.  But  in  particular  there 
are  some  of  them  which  sing  the  loveliest  poetry  of  famil 
iarity,  the  profound  preciousness  of  life,  with  the  quiet,  im 
mortal  echo  of  perfect  simplicity : 

"  The  first  time,  when  at  night  I  went  about 
Locking  the  doors   and  windows  everywhere, 
After  she  died,  I  seemed  to  lock  her  out 
In  the  starred  silence  and  the  homeless  air, 
And  leave  her  waiting  in  her  gentle  way 
All  through  the  night,  till  the  disconsolate  day, 
Upon  the  threshold,  while  we  slept,  awake: 
Such  things  the  heart  can  bear  and  yet  not  break." 

The  objection  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Howells  's  poetry,  as  to 
other  work  of  his,  that  it  is  sad.  Such  a  criticism,  in  the 
character  of  an  object,  seems  to  me  inept.  For  if  expres 
sion  does  not  recognize  sadness,  how  can  it  give  comfort? 
I  will  go  further  than  this  and  say  that  I  believe  that  not 
only  is  there  no  comfort  for  sadness  in  the  expression  which 
implies  an  ignoring  of  loss  or  an  ignoring  of  injustice  or  of 
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hardship  upon  earth,  but  that  the  completest  mercy  of  mirth 
itself  remains  unknown  to  him  who  never  ate  his  bread  with 
tears. 

In  his  editorial  writing,  too,  in  social  criticism  and  literary 
criticism,  in  biography  and  autobiography,  as  in  his  novels 
and  poems,  I  am  cheered  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Howells  is  not 
of  those  who  consider,  like  Dickens 's  people  at  the  picnic,  that 
"  whatever  is  the  matter  we  ought  always  to  dance."  I  am 
reassured  because  he  has  no  alarming,  credulous  confidence 
that  all  that  is  in  American  institutions  is  right;  and  re 
assured  because  his  national  interest  has  none  of  that  fatal 
istic  depressing  "  patriotism  "  contained  in  the  phrase, 
' i  My  country,  right  or  wrong, ' '  of  which  Mr.  Chesterton  re 
marks  that  it  is  as  though  one  should  say,  "  My  mother, 
drunk  or  sober."  This  pessimistic  species  of  "  patriotism  >; 
seems  especially  undesirable  in  a  critic. 

For  if  the  tones  of  novels,  of  plays,  of  poems  present,  for 
the  reader  who  reads  dreaming  true,  the  inner  life,  the  moods 
of  some  changed  existence,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  function 
of  those  other  arts  in  letters  which  may  be  loosely  called  crit 
icism — editorial  and  biographical  writing,  travels  and  re 
views — less  to  assert  a  devotion  to  the  errors  of  one's  na 
tion  than  to  open  a  window  for  the  reader  upon  its  ideas  and 
affairs  as  a  part  of  the  ideas  and  affairs  of  the  whole  world. 

In  this  field  Mr.  Howells  has  offered  to  his  readers  a  view 
of  more  scope  than  that  displayed  by  any  other  of  our  men 
of  letters  I  can  call  to  mind.  It  was  he  who,  as  Mr.  William 
Allen  White  has  pointed  out,  expressed  the  idea  of  altruism 
to  America  in  a  day  when  that  principle  was  chiefly  regarded 
here  simply  as  "  a  curious  theory."  It  was  he  who,  as  Mr. 
Frank  Harris  has  pointed  out,  spoke  for  freedom  of  belief 
and  against  the  murder  of  the  Chicago  anarchists,  in  a  day 
when  the  whole  mind  of  the  American  public  was  as  closed, 
as  darkened  and  insane  a  bedlam  on  the  subject  as  the 
mind  of  Massachusetts  once  had  been  upon  the  subject  of  the 
practical  necessity  of  burning  witches. 

It  has  been  Mr.  Howells  in  a  very  great  degree  who  has 
helped  America  to  know,  by  his  acumen  and  by  the  gen 
erosity  and  warmth  of  his  appreciation,  the  power  and 
genius  of  the  great  Russians  Turgenief  and  Tolstoi,  the 
drama  of  Ibsen  and  Bjornsen,  the  dreaming  glamour  of  Du 
Maurier,  since  so  widely  worshiped  and  apparently  so 
widely  forgotten,  the  thrilling  supernaturalism  of  Haupt- 
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mann,  the  enchanting  light  on  life  that  falls  from  the  fresh 
and  spiritual  tales  of  the  Spanish  Valdes  and  the  Italian 
Verga.  His  enlightening  survey  of  the  ideas  of  the  world 
reaches  not  only  around  us  and  before  us,  but  back  to  the 
true  romance  and  immortal  irony  of  Cervantes  and  the  wis 
dom  of  Machiavelli. 

Letters  is  of  all  others  the  social  art.  By  social  I  mean 
communicative,  intended  for  every  one.  A  marked  gift  of 
Mr.  Howells,  as  a  critic,  is  his  talent  of  geniality,  that  am 
bassadorial  grace  of  a  man  of  the  world,  which  is  also  the 
grace  of  genuine  democracy  and  makes  the  reader  feel  in 
the  presence  of  a  thrilling,  new  idea,  or  a  distinguished, 
revelative  piece  of  literature  as  though  this  were  one's  nat 
ural  sphere. 

In  his  service  to  the  great  cause  of  good  reading,  reading 
for  the  realization  of  what  is  before  the  reader,  reading  for 
the  free  and  inspiring  reception  of  new  truth,  Mr.  Howells 's 
career  as  a  critic  has  been  of  incalculable  value  to  all  Ameri 
can  letters.  By  a  psychological  process  very  comprehensible, 
the  sort  of  fiction-reader  who  likes  to  be  subconsciously  as 
sured  that  the  stage-lion  is  only  Snug  the  joiner,  and  that 
the  bloodshed,  violence,  and  oppression  he  is  reading  about 
are  not  as  they  are  in  nature  but  are  all  child's  play — by 
a  very  facile  turn  of  thought  this  sort  of  reader  is  apt, 
when  he  sees  a  real  lion  brought  upon  the  stage  by  a  truth 
ful  journalist  or  reviewer  or  publisher,  to  soothe  himself 
by  thinking  there  is  nothing  to  the  lion,  and  he  is  artificial ; 
apt  to  soothe  himself  about  some  honest  factual  account  of 
suffering,  of  poverty  or  oppression  on  our  earth,  by  thinking 
it  must  be  just  an  illusory  story — without  reality.  The  worst 
effect  of  the  opiate  manner  of  reading  fiction  is  that  it  un 
avoidably  begets  an  opiate  manner  both  of  reading  and  of 
facing  fact.  Still  more  than  for  the  writers  and  the  readers 
of  fiction,  Mr.  Howells 's  constant  stand  for  the  clear  discrimi 
nations  of  the  truth  is  of  value  for  the  writers  and  the  read 
ers  of  facts  supporting  the  whole  press,  the  book,  the  pe 
riodical,  the  newspaper  press — all  the  readers  and  writers 
who  are  or  ought,  to  be  concerned  with  the  candid  presenta 
tion  of  contemporary  history. 

The  clear  discriminations  of  truth  in  public  expression  are 
especially  necessary  for  our  own  country  where  all  confusion 
of  verity  is  certain  to  become  worse  confounded  from  the 
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circumstance  that  its  people  are  more  heterogeneous,  of  more 
various  traditions  and  races  and  tongues,  than  those  of  any 
other  one  land. 

In  his  life-long  service  for  the  realization  of  truth,  both  as 
a  constructive  critic  and  as  a  creative  artist,  Mr.  Howells 
has,  I  think,  made  for  his  nation  an  immortal  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  social  sympathy  and  genuine  common  under 
standing  which  is  the  great  end  of  all  letters. 

Who  can  come  away  from  the  sincerity  of  his  pages  with 
out  a  sense  of  the  profound  poetry  of  realization,  the  poetry 
of  knowing  life  f  Who  can  come  away  without  the  belief  that 
nothing  else  is  so  vital  and  so  thrilling  an  adventure  as  to 
know  one's  own  life,  in  one's  own  place  on  this  actual  earth 
of  one's  own  day  and  generation? 

For  whatever  our  uncertainty,  our  dream,  or  faith  about 
the  eternities  before  us  and  behind  us,  we  have  by  the  proof 
of  our  senses  this  miraculous  existence  here.  In  this  we  know 
that  the  greater  and  deeper  achievement  of  truth  bestowed 
upon  us  by  each  generation  is  all  that  has  helped  us  to  more 
free  enjoyment  and  fairness,  all  that  has  helped  us  to  under 
stand  our  fellow-mortals  more  generously  and  more  rightly 
on  our  mysterious  journey,  and  to  warm  and  sustain  one 
another  more  richly  from  the  unknown  fire  of  life  kindled  in 
us  in  the  beginning.  No  names  are  more  honored  nor  more 
loved  than  those  which  stand  for  the  greater  and  deeper 
achievement  of  truth. 

One  cannot  give  thanks  exactly  for  their  contribution,  for 
thanks  are  too  little  and  too  personal  a  thing  to  give,  be 
sides  being  rather  unnatural.  One  ?s  feeling  for  the  things  one 
cares  about  is  less  the  sense  of  thanks  than  simply  one  of 
happiness.  It  is  more  with  that  sense  than  with  any  other 
that  one  thinks  about  the  beautiful  and  continuing  career  of 
a  constant  truth-teller,  the  beloved  and  honored  name  of 
William  Dean  Howells. 

EDITH  WYATT. 


COSMOPOLITANISM  AND  CATHOLICISM 


BY  THE  VERY  EEVEBEND  MONSIGNOR  ROBERT  HUGH  BENSON 


IT  is  notoriously  difficult  to  judge  any  world  movement 
aright  so  long  as  its  process  continues.  So  self-important 
is  humanity  that  each  generation  is  apt  to  believe  itself  the 
pivot  on  which  all  civilization  must  turn,  and  to  think  its 
own  point  the  most  critical  and  epoch-making  in  the  world's 
history.  It  is  arguable,  therefore,  that  the  amazing  develop 
ment  of  the  Cosmopolitan  idea  at  the  present  day  is  no  more 
important  than  last  year's  fashion  in  hats;  but  it  is  not 
likely.  For  Cosmopolitanism  is  not  a  mere  whim;  it  has 
ascertainable  causes ;  it  is  the  last  stage  in  a  movement  that 
has  been  developing  for  centuries;  it  is  as  inevitable  a  de 
velopment  of  Patriotism  as  Patriotism  is  of  the  tribal  in 
stinct,  and  the  tribal  instinct  of  family  affection. 

First,  then,  Cosmopolitanism  has,  of  course,  been  made 
suddenly  effective  by  increased  facilities  for  travel  and  com 
munication.  So  long  as  each  village  was,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  surrounded  by  impassable  tracts,  village 
politics  were  of  more  importance  than  the  procedure  of  an 
Empire.  When  roads  were  built,  patriotism  began  to  move 
along  them  and  link  a  thousand  units  in  a  common  whole. 
So  now  when  the  Titanic  can  cry  for  help  to  two  continents 
at  once;  when  a  commercial  traveler  in  Bombay  can  dis 
cuss  his  business  with  a  firm  in  London;  when  a  Londoner 
can  breakfast  at  home,  take  a  late  lunch  in  Paris,  and  dine 
in  Italy  another  spirit  has  begun  to  live.  A  fluid,  as  new 
now  as  was  the  essence  of  Imperialism  once,  has  begun  to 
stream  not  only  on  the  wires  that  run  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Eome,  but  through  the  very  miles  of  air  that  unite  one 
Marconi  station  with  another. 

The  result  is  largely  a  decrease  of  the  old  Patriotism,  or 
rather  its  expansion.  Men  still  prefer  their  own  country  to 
any  other,  but  they  defend  their  preference  with  an  almost 
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apologetic  air;  and  even  if  they  are  not  truly  emancipated 
Cosmopolitans,  at  least  they  usually  pretend  to  be  so.  They 
speak  much  of  the  "  larger  love  "  and  the  "  aims  of  hu 
manity  ' 9  and  the  * l  common  brotherhood  of  the  race. ' '  The 
attitude  is  often  unreal ;  but  so,  in  a  sense,  is  every  pure  ideal. 

Next  Cosmopolitanism  is  beginning  to  take  shape  in  per 
ceptible  forms.  The  Hague  Conference,  for  example,  is  one 
manifestation  of  the  spirit;  the  United  States  of  America 
afford  a  practical  illustration  of  its  working.  In  the  former 
delegates  of  all  civilized  countries  are  attempting  to  estab 
lish  a  Supreme  Tribunal  whose  decisions  shall  be  final  in 
matters  of  dispute — a  tribunal  which,  if  it  ever  effectively 
exists,  will  be  a  real  "  Parliament  of  man  and  federation 
of  the  world  ";  in  the  latter  there  is  exhibited  the  amazing 
spectacle  of  a  dozen  separate  and  distinct  nationalities,  loyal 
to  one  flag,  living  in  one  country,  and  submissive  not  only  to 
one  government,  but  to  one  form  of  it  too,  and  that  essen 
tially  Democratic.  And  in  a  thousand  other  directions  the 
same  spirit  exhibits  itself,  largely  created,  no  doubt,  by  the 
extension  and  the  demands  of  trade,  but  creating  in  its  turn 
a  real  ideal  of  humanity  at  peace  with  itself,  a  humanity  that 
no  longer  ranges  itself  with  pride  into  national  or  local 
groups,  9  but  which,  under  a  hundred  inevitable  divisions, 
looks  to  the  whole  of  itself  rather  than  to  a  part,  and  recog 
nizes  the  bonds  that  unite  it  rather  than  the  characteristics 
which  break  it  up. 

Now  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  spirit  as  we  know  it  to 
incarnate  or  precipitate  itself  in  sensible  forms.  An  ideal 
cannot  exist  except  by  the  process  of  being  real.  A  man 
or  a  nation  is  truly  inspired  only  by  a  hope  that  changes 
slowly  into  faith.  Patriotism  must  symbolize  itself  by  a 
song  or  a  flag  or  an  Empire  Day.  It  must  do  more  than 
this.  If  it  is  to  continue  to  enkindle  the  life  of  a  nation 
it  must  find  expression  in  practically  every  department  of 
that  nation's  life.  It  will  seek  to  embody  itself  in  -an  art 
and  literature  of  its  own;  it  will  attempt  to  produce  an 
architecture  to  be  called  after  its  name;  it  will  pride  itself 
on  the  peculiar  food  that  it  eats  and  the  hours  at  which 
that  food  is  served.  If,  therefore,  Cosmopolitanism  is  to 
remain  as  a  realizable  ideal  toward  which  nations  may  con 
tinuously  move,  there  must  be  found  for  it  a  series  of  such 
modes  of  expression ;  there  must  be  not  a  National  anthem, 
but  a  song  of  Humanity ;  not  a  flag  that  defies,  but  a  standard 
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which  rallies;  not  a  Thanksgiving  Day  for  the  rendering 
of  gratitude  that  we  are  not  as  other  men  are,  but  for  the 
rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  other  men  are  as  we  are,  or,  at  the 
worst,  a  Day  of  Humiliation  that  the  fact  is  not  yet  uni 
versally  recognized. 

Among  the  most  mighty  modes  of  expression  for  such 
ideals  in  the  past  there  must  be  found  a  place  for  religion; 
for  a  religion  is,  after  all,  an  attempt  to  sanctify  an  ideal — 
an  attempt  from  this  particular  point  of  view  to  recognize 
that  a  bond  of  unity  is  more  than  human.  Therefore,  in  the 
past  as  a  nation  rose  to  self-consciousness  its  unified  spirit 
found  a  symbol  in  the  idea  of  a  king  who  was  also  a  priest, 
who  welded  together  the  nation  or  the  empire — that  is,  not 
only  on  its  secular  and  external  side,  but  in  its  internal  and 
religious  aspect  also.  Armies  carried  their  gods  into  battle 
not  merely  because  they  were  gods,  but  supremely  because 
they  were  theirs.  Gods  fought  against  gods  on  behalf  of 
their  respective  nationalities;  for  the  gods  symbolized  in 
the  most  sacred  possible  manner  the  inner  unity  of  the 
nations  that  respectively  worshiped  them  and  were  thought 
to  give  divine  sanction  to  the  respective  sides.  Under  the 
Christian  dispensation  the  seme  symptoms  have  disclosed 
themselves.  Humanly  speaking,  it  was  at  least  "  con 
venient  "  (as  the  theologians  say)  that  England,  when  under 
Elizabeth  she  wrenched  herself  free  from  the  influence  of 
the  great  Continental  powers,  when  her  nationalism  became 
vividly  apparent  to  herself,  when,  like  a  girl  approaching 
womanhood,  she  became  self-conscious  and  aware  of  her  own 
grace — it  was,  humanly  speaking,  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  for  her  to  insist  upon  a  national  church.  She 
was,  in  a  sense,  aware  of  herself  as  never  before;  her  sov 
ereign,  for  the  first  time  (I  think)  in  her  history  as  a  nation, 
never  once  crossed  over  to  the  Continent;  and  when,  in  the 
zenith  of  that  tremendous  reign,  her  one  really  formidable 
rival  was  wrecked  before  her  eyes  in  her  own  seas,  her  prin 
ciple  of  nationalism  in  religion  was  strongly  established  for 
so  long  as  her  insular  nationality  should  remain.  For  now 
was  the  time,  if  ever,  that  the  spirit  of  patriotism  should 
define  its  own  borders ;  and  that  definition  could  not  be  com 
plete  unless  it  were  worked  out  into  all  the  departments  and 
planes  of  her  national  life.  She  produced  a  literature  of 
poetry  and  drama  that  has  been  the  envy  of  all  generations 
since  hers;  she  embodied  an  ideal  of  domestic  architecture 
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which  even  now  we  can  only  feebly  reproduce.  Supremely, 
therefore,  she  must  have,  too,  a  church  and  a  worship  of  her 
own  to  sanctify  her  new-found  insularity.  She  would  tol 
erate,  therefore,  no  divisions  in  her  religious  camp;  and 
the  Catholics  on  one  side  who  appealed  to  a  larger  unity 
than  she,  and  the  Independents  on  the  other  who  appealed 
to  a  smaller — both  alike  suffered  at  her  hands,  even  to  death ; 
and  explicitly,  not  because  she  desired,  on  one  side,  to  repudi 
ate  the  ideas  of  Catholicism,  nor,  on  the  other,  to  deny  the 
rights  of  private  judgment  (for  she  claimed  herself  in  some 
fashion  to  sanction  these  principles),  but  because  she  could 
not  conceive  of  a  loyalty  to  her  secular  unity  which  did  not 
also  express  itself  by  obedience  to  her  spiritual. 

This  is  but  one  instance  out  of  many  illustrations  of  the 
principle  that  I  am  attempting  to  describe — viz.,  that  the 
household  gods,  tribal  deities,  and  national  churches  are  the 
natural  and  inevitable  outcome  of  each  bond  of  unity  in  its 
expanding  development,  since,  whatever  may  be  the  truth  or 
the  falsehood  of  any  given  religion,  man  in  the  long  run  will 
insist  on  some  species  of  faith.  Rightly  or  wrongly  he  re 
gards  himself  as  something  more  than  an  animal;,  and  he 
cannot,  therefore,  be  content  with  any  social  ideal  that  re 
mains  wholly  unrepresented  on  its  spiritual  side.  (Even 
Robert  Elsmere  found  himself  impelled  to  build  a  church 
with  a  dome  and  stained  glass  windows.) 

A  tremendous  question,  then,  awaits  us  as  we  contemplate 
the  future  of  the  Cosmopolitan.  He  may  regard  himself  at 
present  as  no  more  than  an  interested  globe-trotter,  at  home 
everywhere  and  in  exile  nowhere ;  or  he  may  look  with  pas 
sionate  devotion  toward  the  Hague  Conference  as  that  gov 
ernment,  in  embryo,  which  is  to  bring  about  universal  peace ; 
he  may  even  tolerate  the  idea  of  intermarriage  of  the  white 
with  the  black  and  yellow  races ;  but  he  cannot  be  whole 
hearted  in  his  social  and  humanitarian  faith  unless  he  has 
found  a  religion  to  which  he  will  look  as  at  least  a  sanctify 
ing  symbol  of  the  whole.  He  must  cast  away,  if  he  is  to  be 
sincere  in  his  professions,  not  only  his  narrow  nationalism 
or  his  temperamental  individuality,  but  the  national  church 
also  to  which  his  fathers  belonged  and  his  long-cherished 
Private  Judgment  in  matters  of  his  belief.  If  he  can  sink 
his  social  or  national  identity — if  he  can,  by  "  losing  himself, 
save  himself  "  in  temporal  matters,  so  also  must  he  lose 
himself  and  thereby  save  himself  in  spiritual  life. 
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Of  course  the  first  obvious  answer  is  that  Humanitarian- 
ism  itself,  more  or  less  Theistic,  must  be  the  religion  of  the 
fast-approaching  Cosmopolitanism  of  our  grandchildren. 
Men  will  be  united,  we  are  told,  on  the  spiritual  side  of  their 
nature  by  a  mystical  recognition  of  their  common  humanity ; 
and  they  will  make,  in  time,  as  the  glory  and  beauty  of  this 
ideal  manifest  themselves,  as  many  sacrifices  as  any  pagan 
has  ever  made  for  his  tribal  gods  or  any  Mohammedan  for 
Allah.  But  this  answer  is  open  to  very  severe  criticism. 
For,  first,  the  extreme  vagueness  of  this  faith  is  an  insuper 
able  obstacle  to  its  popularity ;  and  a  capacity  for  becoming 
not  only  popular,  but  passionately  popular,  is  an  essential 
in  this  religion  for  which  we  are  looking.  High-thinking  phi 
losophers,  apart  in  their  towers  and  studies,  may,  as  they 
assure  us,  become  enamoured  of  the  mere  vision  of  a  united 
humanity;  but  the  "  man  in  the  street  "  asks  for  a  faith 
that  is  more  definite.  He  cannot  usually  see  that  his  neigh 
bor  is  particularly  worthy  of  love  or  respect,  unless  he  sees 
in  his  neighbor  something  greater  than  either  his  neighbor 
or  himself.  He  cannot  understand  the  force  of  the  Second 
Great  Commandment  of  the  Law,  unless  he  has  at  least 
some  glimmering  vision  of  the  First.  He  insists,  therefore, 
in  spite  of  current  prejudices  to  the  contrary,  on  dogmas  of 
some  kind  that  tell  him  simply  this ;  they  may  be,  it  is  true, 
dogmas  that  have  little  or  no  relation  to  fact,  but  they  must 
be  dogmas.  And  dogmas  are  just  those  things  that  Hu- 
manitarianism  cannot  supply.  He  must  have,  too,  some  kind 
of  localization  in  his  faith ;  even  the  Quaker  has  his  meeting 
house  and  the  nature-worshiper  his  garden,  for  men  are 
not  pure  spirits,  after  all;  and  they  demand,  therefore,  a 
faith  that  can  be  expressed,  after  some  fashion  or  another, 
in  those  terms  and  conditions  under  which  men  themselves 
exist.  It  is  not  claimed  here  that  an  ideally  lofty  religion 
itself  demands  all  these  conditions  (though  even  that  has  a 
great  deal  that  might  be  said  for  it),  but  only  that  a  popular 
religion  which  is  to  be  to  the  Cosmopolitan  what  the  National 
Church  has  been  to  Englishmen,  what  Puritanism  was  (and 
still  is  to  a  large  extent)  to  American  patriotism,  and  what 
Lutheranism  has  been  until  recently  to  Germany  must  be, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  of  this  sort, 

Precisely  the  same  criticisms  may  be  applied  to  the  even 
more  recent  claim  that  the  Religion  of  Humanity  will  con 
sist  of  the  elements  common  to  all  religions  and  no  more. 
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For  if  you  strip  from  the  great  world  religions — from,  let 
us  say,  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  Paganism,  Mohammedan 
ism,  Shintoism,  and  Christianity — all  that  differentiates  each 
from  the  rest,  you  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  you  have  sim 
ply  rediscovered  the  old  Humanitarianism  in  question.  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  has  described  it  in  his  usual  vivid  manner, 
i  <  There  is  no  God  and  no  hereafter,  and  you  must  just  worry 
along  somehow  for  the  good  of  Humanity. "  And  this  simple 
code  of  faith  and  morals,  however  attractive  to  the  Modern 
Thinker,  never  has  been,  is  not,  and  never  can  possibly  be 
a  fount  of  inspiration  to  the  vulgar.  We  vulgar  persons 
must  have  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  We  must  have  a 
series  of  dogmas  and  ceremonies;  we  must  have  a  govern 
ment  that  will  govern  authoritatively  within  its  own  sphere ; 
we  must  have  a  faith  that  is  particular  enough  to  appeal 
to  the  individual  and  yet  general  enough  to  flourish,  irre 
spective  of  nationality  and  temperament;  and  it  will  be  an 
enormous  additional  advantage  if  it  has  some  aroma  of  an 
tiquity  and  the  sentiment  of  history  behind  it.  Finally,  it 
it  must  be  capable  of  being  held,  not  merely  by  the  vulgar 
or  merely  by  the  philosopher,  but  by  both  alike;  otherwise 
it  is  not  really  Cosmopolitan  at  all  in  the  sense  that  prin 
cipally  matters. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  simply  amazing  that  so  few  of  our 
Modern  Thinkers  ever  seem  to  have  dreamed,  even  theo 
retically,  of  the  question  as  to  whether  Catholicism  may  not 
be  the  most  suitable  candidate  in  the  field.  It  is  obviously 
the  fashion  among  many  of  them  to  concentrate  their  at 
tention  entirely  on  the  dogmas  of  the  Faith  (which  they  re 
ject)  ;  and  it  is  only  possible  to  suppose  that  this  habit  has 
led  them  to  disregard  its  history  and  its  general  nature.  It 
would  be  impertinent  in  this  paper  to  discuss  that  dogmatic 
system;  I  am  not  concerned  here  with  the  truth  or  false 
hood  of  its  assertions,  but  only  with  the  fact  that  if  ever 
there  were  a  religion  that  ought  to  be  able  to  meet  the  new 
Cosmopolitan  demand  it  is  the  Catholic  religion.  Its  very 
name  is  Cosmopolitanism  itself,  translated  into  another  mode 
of  thought;  only  it  is  Spiritual  Cosmopolitanism  conceived 
two  thousand  years  before  its  secular  brother.  For,  first, 
it  need  not  be  put  upon  its  trial  to  test  whether  it  can  sur 
vive  transplanting,  whether,  that  is,  it  can  flourish  only  in 
certain  climates.  For  its  origin  (humanly  speaking)  is 
Oriental,  its  philosophy  Greek,  its  law  and  its  language 
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Latin,  and  its  progenitor  Semitic.  Was  there  ever,  in  the 
whole  history  of  religion,  a  faith  compounded  of  so  many 
elements,  a  system  so  completely  cosmopolitan,  ages  before 
the  word  was  ever  dreamed  of  or  its  contents  imagined? 
And  this  astounding  origin  has  had  an  equally  astounding 
development.  Its  heart  to-day  is  in  Italy;  it  is  at  war  in 
France ;  it  is  at  peace  in  Spain ;  it  numbers  among  its  most 
furious  defenders  Danes  and  Englishmen — children  of  the 
men  who  once  cast  it  out ;  it  is  probably,  with  all  its  supposed 
intransigence  and  obscurantinism,  by  far  the  most  effective 
spiritual  agency  in  the  United  States;  it  is  making,  in  spite 
of  its  Western  history,  a  progress  in  Oriental  lands  to  which 
the  detached  and  broad-minded  Protestant  aspires  in  vain. 
And  so  far  as  its  rivals  are  concerned — rivals,  that  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  know  little  of  their  own  faith  and  less 
of  those  which  they  commend — as  for  Buddhism,  Moham 
medanism,  Confucianism,  and  the  rest — these  have  in  scarce 
ly  one  instance  extended  their  activities  beyond  the  lands 
which  saw  their  birth,  even  though  they  have  had  centuries 
more  to  do  it  in ;  and,  where  they  have,  it  has  been  with  re 
sults  that  have  been  disastrous  to  all  that  which  the  Western 
world  understands  by  the  word  Civilization.  Christianity 
embalmed  the  library  of  Alexandria,  and  Mohammedanism 
destroyed  it ;  Christianity  was  making  haste  to  shore  up  the 
tottering  walls  of  Eome,  and  the  Goths  burned  it. 

Next  Catholicism  supplies  that  which  alone,  in  truth,  is 
really  common  to  all  world  religions.  Men  differ  violently 
about  dogmas,  but  as  to  the  value  of  ceremonies  they  are 
at  one.  They  differ  as  to  the  value  of  life — Christianity  tells 
us  that  it  is  the  one  thing  worth  having,  the  one  created  thing 
that  is  properly  speaking  ' i  eternal  ' ' ;  Buddhism  tells  us 
that  it  is  the  supreme  evil  to  be  evaded  at  all  costs.  They 
differ  as  to  the  character  and  even  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
Personal  Ruler  of  the  universe;  as  to  the  morals  that  are 
in  accord  with  everlasting  principles;  as  to  the  nature  of 
sin  and  virtue  and  forgiveness  and  the  rest.  But  they 
are  practically  all  unanimously  agreed  as  to  the  necessity 
of  a  Priesthood,  the  atonement  of  sacrifice,  the  value  of 
ceremonies,  and  the  grace  of  a  liturgy.  They  are  agreed, 
that  is,  as  to  the  value  of  a  medium  between  this  world  and 
the  next,  as  to  the  usefulness  of  external  and  sacramental 
acts  in  reconciling  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  even 
though  they  may  not  be  agreed  as  to  the  nature  or  super- 
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nature  of  either.  If  human  instinct,  that  is  to  say,  is  any  in 
dication  of  human  needs,  Catholicism,  with  its  hierarchy,  its 
ritual,  and  its  sacramental  system,  is  at  least  a  serious  claim 
ant  for  the  place  of  a  universal  religion;  in  so  much  as  it 
holds,  as  Protestantism  and  Humanitarianism  do  not,  that 
external  element  in  religion  which  all  world  faiths  continu 
ally  manifest. 

Next  we  considered  just  now  that  a  cosmopolitan  religion 
must  be  capable  of  wide  adaptability;  it  must  not  be  em 
phatically  Western  or  Eastern  or  civilized  or  barbarous ;  it 
must  be  of  a  nature  that  will  appeal  to  all  alike;  and  we 
saw  that  the  history  of  Catholicism  entitles  it  to  that  claim. 
But  the  wider  its  extensiveness  the  more  rigid  must  be  its 
central  authority.  One  cannot  with  safety  "  lengthen  the 
cords  "  unless  simultaneously  one  "  strengthens  the  stakes." 
A  cosmopolitan  religion  that  changes  its  dogmas  or  its  char 
acteristics  to  suit  the  temperament  of  this  or  that  nation 
will  not  long  remain  cosmopolitan;  it  will  break  up,  through 
the  inevitable  strain  put  upon  it,  into  national  fragments. 
In  fact,  the  moment  it  issues  varying  editions  of  itself  to 
suit  varying  demands,  it  ceases  ipso  facto  to  be  really  Cos 
mopolitan.  Now  the  rigidity  and  authoritativeness  of 
Catholicism  are  so  marked  as  to  have  become  a  reproach 
in  the  mouth  of  its  enemies.  Men  who  still  regard  individu 
alism,  or  voluntary  Congregationalism,  or  even  nationalism^ 
as  sacred  and  final  limitations — who  claim,  that  is,  that  the 
characteristics  which  divide  men  from  one  another  are  more 
holy  than  the  bonds  which  unite  them — accuse  Catholicism  of 
too  great  an  authoritativeness  and  too  little  regard  toward 
those  private  and  national  rights.  But  these  men  are  exactly 
not  Cosmopolitans.  In  other  words,  therefore,  they  bear 
witness  to  the  very  characteristic  which  a  catholic  or  cos 
mopolitan  religion  must  have  and  assert  that  Catholicism 
supereminently  possesses  them.  It  is  precisely  those  limita 
tions  and  divisions  that  Cosmopolitanism  transcends;  and 
it  is  precisely  those  same  limitations  that  Catholicism  over 
rides.  In  her  tremendous  claim  to  possess  an  authority 
that  is  not  only  superhuman,  but  actually  divine,  in  her  as 
sertion  that  she  offers  to  the  world,  not  a  body  of  divinity 
that  is  the  result  of  men's  researches,  but  a  deposit  of  truth 
that  has  been  revealed  from  above,  she  can  assume,  logically 
and  reasonably  upon  her  premisses,  an  authority  to  which 
men  must  conform  themselves  in  disregard  of  their  own 
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personal  likes  or  dislikes ;  and  thereby  present  herself  to  the 
world  as  possessing  supremely  that  vital  characteristic  of  a 
Cosmopolitan  religion  —  a  bond  to  unite  the  whole  of  hu 
manity  in  a  common  faith  that  must  be  accepted  by  all,  alike 
and  equally,  in  spite  of  personal  idiosyncrasies. 

Next,  it  has  been  seen  how  great  an  advantage  it  will  be 
if  the  Cosmopolitan  religion  can  present  herself  to  the  world 
with  an  aroma  of  antiquity  about  her  and  an  appeal  to  senti 
ment  arising  from  her  history.  Now  at  first  sight  it  might 
seem  as  if  Confucianism  or  Buddhism  or  Hinduism  has  here 
the  advantage  over  Catholicism ;  they  have  been  in  the  world 
longer  than  any  Christianity;  they  number,  at  any  rate  to 
gether,  more  adherents  than  Catholicism  can  claim.  But  the 
appeal  of  history,  after  all,  does  not  lie  in  a  mere  lapse  of 
years ;  it  lies  rather  in  the  interest  of  what  has  taken  place 
during  those  years  and  in  the  development  of  the  great 
principles  by  which  humanity  advances.  And  emphatically, 
judged  by  this  test,  Catholicism  makes  a  greater  historical 
appeal  than  can  either  of  the  other  three  religions  that  have 
been  named.  For  while  India  and  China  have  practically 
stood  still  under  the  influence  of  their  national  religions, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  China  and  India  of  to-day — except 
so  far  as  they  have  been  affected  by  the  influence  of  Christian 
Europe — are  almost  identical  with  the  China  and  India  of  a 
thousand  or  two  thousand  years  ago — civilization  and  de 
velopment  have  gone  forward  under  the  energy  of  Catholi 
cism  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  history  of  Europe 
the  most  astonishingly  interesting  story  that  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed.  It  has  been  with  Christianity,  as  its  Founder 
said  that  it  would  be :  there  has  been  a  leaven  in  the  world 
whose  activity  is  beyond  that  of  all  hitherto  known  forces ; 
the  very  crimes,  the  very  over-civilization  of  Europe,  its  ex 
travagances  and  its  adventures,  are  in  themselves  a  witness 
of  the  history-making  vitality  of  the  religion  under  which 
it  has  moved.  Other  great  world-religions  may  be  com 
pared  to  the  reaches  of  the  sea,  venerable  indeed  and  august, 
yet  sterile  so  far  as  earthy  life  is  concerned;  while  Catholi 
cism  resembles  rather  a  Eiver  of  Life,  giving  birth  first  to 
luxuriant  vegetation,  then  to  animal  life,  and  at  last  bearing 
upon  its  flanks  vast  cities  and  polities  of  men  who  draw  their 
life  from  her,  wash  away  their  filth,  and  develop  their  human 
societies.  If  Western  civilization  is  an  advance  upon  East 
ern,  if  the  restless  romance  which  first  discovers  and  then 
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populates  America,  which  tears  her  secrets  from  nature, 
which  tames  her  forces  and  penetrates  to  her  secret  places, 
which  has  given  us  the  art  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Demo 
cratic  modern  state — if  this  is  a  true  even  though  sometimes 
an  extravagant  development  of  human  resource,  then  the 
Religion  under  which  these  things  have  gone  forward  is 
more  fitted  to  represent  Cosmopolitan  ideals  and  can  appeal 
more  confidently  to  the  testimony  of  history  than  can  those 
other  religions  that  have  produced  the  fakir  and  the 
Brahmin,  under  whose  shadow  old  men  have  sat  down  to 
regard  human  life  with  resigned  despair  in  the  place  of  fac 
ing  it  with  the  determined  interest  of  the  healthy  child1.  With 
the  Orient  a  thousand  years  have  been  as  one  day :  in  Cathol 
icism  one  day  rather  is  a  thousand  years. 

Finally,  Catholicism  can  claim,  as  can  no  other  religion 
which  has  yet  existed,  that  her  message  is  the  same  to  the 
unlearned  and  learned  alike:  the  Shepherd  and  the  Wise 
Man  kneel  together  at  her  sacred  shrines ;  and  this,  no  less 
than  the  other  characteristics  which  have  been  named,  is  an 
essential  to  any  Cosmopolitan  Faith.  For  the  true  Cos 
mopolitan  is  as  impatient  of  the  divisions  of  education  and 
intelligence  as  he  is  of  national  or  continental  boundaries. 
He  alone  is  the  Democrat  of  knowledge  as  of  all  else;  and 
he  must  have,  therefore,  a  Faith  that  is  as  leveling  as  him 
self.  Now  the  secret  of  Catholic  unanimity  is  very  simple; 
it  is  that  which  has  been  already  spoken  of  —  viz.,  the 
Church's  claim — accepted  by  her  adherents — to  a  superhu 
man  faith  and  a  superhuman  authority  for  its  enforcement. 
For  when  a  Religion  is  believed  to  consist  of  mysteries  re 
vealed  by  God,  and  not  of  intellectual  conclusions  attained 
by  men,  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  is  no  more  a  necessary 
asset  than  simplicity  of  faith  is  an  obvious  defect,  When 
two  men  stand  together  before  Mount  Everest,  it  makes  no 
great  difference  if  one  be  a  giant  and  the  other  a  dwarf:  a 
few  inches  do  not  count  for  much  before  thirty  thousand 
feet.  In  the  same  manner,  when  a  Faith  consists  of  infinite 
mysteries  dimly  discerned,  though  adequately  for  human 
needs,  and  not  of  a  humanitarianism  or  a  creed  or  a  phi 
losophy  or  a  way  of  life  built  from  below  by  human  students 
and  thinkers,  Magus  and  Shepherd  must  alike  kneel.  It 
makes  no  great  difference  that  one  can  read  the  stars  from 
his  high  tower  and  the  other  only  stare  at  them  from  hi& 
low-lying  fields,  where  it  is  not  the  distance  of  the  stars 
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that  is  in  question,  but  the  Incarnation  and  descent  of  their 
infinite  Maker.  For  a  Cosmopolitan  religion,  therefore, 
there  is  needed  a  Supernatural  Eeligion,  since  nothing  but 
a  Supernatural  Eeligion  can  be  adequate  to  the  cosmopolitan 
needs ;  nothing  can  ' i  make  men  to  be  of  one  mind  in  a 
house, "  nothing  can  obliterate  the  dividing-lines  between 
sage  and  fool  except  a  faith  that  is  utterly  transcendent  of 
both,  a  faith  that  comes  to  the  "  house  "  from  without  and 
is  not  constructed  or  generated  within.  There  will  be 
esoteric  and  exoteric  always;  there  will  be  one  school  for 
the  philosophers  and  another  for  the  plowmen;  in  a  word, 
Cosmopolitanism  cannot  be  true  to  itself  unless  the  creed 
that  claims  the  homage  of  all  alike  approaches  them  with 
divine  sanctions,  and  the  divine  sanctions  be  accepted. 

Now  I  have  not  attempted  to  discuss  the  contents  of 
Catholicism,  the  dogmas  which  are  so  violently  denied  and 
so  violently  defended,  nor  even  the  rights  of  Catholicism  to 
make  the  claims  that  are  in  question.  All  this  would  be 
impertinent  in  all  senses  of  the  word.  Neither  have  I  even 
attempted  to  discuss  the  crimes  alleged  against  her,  nor  the 
charge  that  she  has  been  untrue  to  the  spirit  of  her  Founder. 
This  is  not  a  theological  review.  I  have  attempted  only  to 
deal  with  facts  that  all  men  accept  at  the  present;  the  fact 
of  Cosmopolitanism  and  of  its  probable  survival  among  us 
as  the  last  and  highest  development  of  civilization;  the  fact 
that  every  other  stage  of  civilization  has  demanded  a  re 
ligion  which  embodies  and  is  thought  to  sanctify  its  spirit; 
and  I  have  argued  thence  that  the  last  stage  of  humanity's 
progress  will  presumably  also  look  for  its  spiritual  partner. 
And,  finally,  I  have  considered  the  fact  that  Catholicism,  ac 
cepted  as  it  is  by  sages  and  fools  alike,  having  shown  itself 
independent  both  of  locality  and  time,  and  basing  itself  upon 
a  claim,  freely  granted  by  its  adherents,  to  be  not  only  as 
large  as  humanity,  but  larger,  is  not  only  ready  to  accept 
the  role  of  spiritual  Cosmopolitanism,  but  has  been  ready 
from  its  very  nature  since  its  inauguration  two  thousand 
years  ago.  "What  an  enormous  instrument,  too,  might  not 
this  Cosmopolitanism  of  faith  become  in  the  cause  of  univer 
sal  peace  and  in  the  extension  of  this  secular  unity  of  human 
ity  which  the  Cosmopolitan  desires  so  strongly!  It  is  true, 
no  doubt,  that  Catholicism  has  tolerated  war  in  the  past  and 
has  even  been  the  occasion  if  not  sometimes  actually  one  of 
the  two  causes  that  go  to  make  a  quarrel;  yet  war  is  in  itself 
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the  very  last  thing  that  she  desires  who  struggles  to  follow 
the  Prince  of  Peace;  she  is  human,  however,  as  is  the  rest 
of  humanity  (though  she  claims  something  besides  her  hu 
manity),  and  her  human  rulers  are  as  prone  to  passion  or 
to  error  in  such  affairs  as  the  rest.  But  at  least  it  is  her 
ideal  to  ensure  peace;  and,  indeed,  in  her  own  immediate 
sphere  of  faith  and  morals  she  has  realized  her  ideal  as 
no  other  society  has  ever  realized  it.  She  is  open  even  to 
no  such  temptation  as  are  national  churches,  who,  by  their 
very  identification  with  national  secular  bodies,  must  always 
be  inclined  to  take  sides  with  those  whom  they  spiritually 
represent  and  to  give  supernatural  sanctions  to  purely 
secular  quarrels;  she,  on  the  contrary,  even  on  the  lowest 
political  grounds  (to  say  nothing  of  the  highest  motives) 
must  always  regard  war  as  the  very  last  expedient,  since 
war,  in  setting  nations  at  variance,  tends  also  to  divide  the 
children  of  hers  who  stand  on  either  side.  What  a  mighty 
ally,  then,  she  might  be  to  these  modern  leaders  of  Cosmo 
politanism,  who,  knowing  little  of  her  history  and  judging 
of  Christianity  only  by  the  divided  and  rent  sects  of  Eng 
lish  or  German  speaking  countries,  see  in  that  religion  only 
one  more  cause  of  disunion,  and  neglect,  therefore,  this  tre 
mendous  force  on  the  side  of  peace  which  undivided  supra 
national  Christendom  affords.  It  is  remarkable,  if  nothing 
more,  that  that  vision  which  prophets  and  kings  are  only 
now  for  the  first  time  even  desiring  to  see — a  breaking  down 
of  partition  walls  between  nations,  a  unity  basing  itself 
upon  a  common  humanity  and  judging  itself  to  be  of  more 
value  and  permanence  than  the  local  or  temperamental  di 
visions  that  have  hitherto  separated  the  race  of  man  into 
competitive  and  mutually  jealous  groups — that  that  vision 
should  have  been  actually  perceived  by  Catholic  Christianity 
two  thousand  years  before  its  secular  counterpart — Cosmo 
politanism — -was  ever  dreamed  of — word  or  thing.  "  There 
is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  Barbarian  nor  Scythian,  bond  nor 
free.  They  are  all  one.  ..." 

EOBEKT  HUGH  BENSON. 


COLLEGE   LIFE   TO-DAY 

BY  EANDOL.PH  SILLIMAK  BOUKSTE 


THOSE  persons  who  form  their  impressions  of  college  life 
from  the  writings  of  the  elderly  gentlemen  who  see  in  the 
modern  college  little  but  a  hotbed  of  vice  and  drunkenness, 
or  of  the  ardent  alumni,  newly  converted  to  democracy,  who 
see  in  it  simply  a  caste-system  based  on  social  mummery 
and  superstition,  would  be  much  surprised  were  they  to  turn 
back  their  years  and  enter  college  to-day  as  average  youths, 
with  moderate  allowances  and  no  particular  social  prestige. 
They  would  find  themselves  very  much  at  home,  and  they 
would  discover  that  the  largest  and  solidest  element  in  col 
lege  life  was  still  the  crowd  of  non-fraternity,  non-influential, 
ordinary  men  like  themselves.  To  be  sure  they  would  not 
find  that  homogeneity  of  their  fathers'  college,  that  same 
ness  of  intellectual'  background  and  college  interests  that 
made  college  life  a  real  education  in  friendship  and  person 
ality.  The  college  population  is  too  heterogeneous  to-day, 
and  the  interests  too  diversified,  to  make  possible  that  kind 
of  an  education.  The  college  man's  education  to-day,  both 
curricular  and  extra-curricular,  is  extensive  rather  than  in 
tensive.  But  it  must  be  more  interesting,  and  it  makes  up  in 
breadth  what  it  loses  in  depth.  The  college  is  no  more  that 
sheltered  world  where  one  dreamed  away  four  years  of  ideal 
life  with  men  of  one's  own  class  and  one's  own  prejudices, 
but  a  real  arena  where  almost  every  type  of  American 
citizen  that  a  man  will  meet  in  his  later  life  is  represented, 
and  where  many  of  the  problems  of  business  and  manage 
ment  come  before  him  in  miniature  for  solution.  And  the  col 
lege  man  of  to-day,  if  he  is  wise,  will  take  advantage  of  his 
opportunities  and  throw  himself  open  to  all  these  currents, 
make  friends  of  men  of  every  type,  and  go  out  into  business 
and  professional  life  with  an  intimate  understanding,  and 
one  that  could  have  been  acquired  in  no  other  possible  way, 
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of  the  forces  and  people  that  make  up  our  bustling,  disor 
derly,  complex  American  life. 

Unfortunately  our  attention  has  been  focused  lately  on 
the  group  of  men  to  whom  this  sort  of  an  education  does  not 
appeal — men  who  are  attracted  to  college,  not  by  the  op 
portunity  to  mingle  with  their  fellows,  but  by  the  opportunity 
to  set  themselves  off  from  them.  This  class  is  composed 
largely  of  the  scions  of  our  newly  rich,  well-fed,  "  hustling, " 
middle-class  families,  the  sires  of  whom,  having  missed  a 
college  education  themselves,  desire  it  for  their  sons,  as  a 
kind  of  supervenient  social  grace.  Coming  to  college  with 
these  ideals  of  social  prestige — in  many  cases  a  prestige  pre 
carious  at  home  and  only  to  be  manufactured  with  the  aid  of 
the  fraternities  at  college — and  without  the  semblance  of 
an  intellectual  background,  these  men  gravitate  together; 
and  get  in  the  end  just  what  they  came  for,  at  little  cost  to 
the  college.  Now,  these  men,  although  so  much  is  heard  in 
the  outside  world  about  their  fraternities  and  club-houses, 
are  actually  in  a  decided  minority  in  the  college  world,  and 
their  genuine  significance  in  college  affairs  is  in  most  colleges 
much  smaller  than  even  what  their  numbers  would  indicate. 
They  pay  the  penalty  for  their  exclusiveness  and  secrecy  by 
being  ignored  or  despised  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  campus. 
The  average  American  youth  is  no  social  climber,  and  he 
feels  not  a  pang  at  his  social  inferiority  on  the  campus,  an  in 
feriority  which,  even  with  "  Skulls  and  Bones  "  and  "  Gold 
Coasts, "  is  so  intangible  that  nobody  notices  it.  Whether 
this  statement  would  be  equally  true  of  the  girls'  colleges, 
only  one  deeply  versed  in  American  feminine  psychology 
could  say.  The  position  of  the  wealthy  college  man,  though 
so  menacing  and  formidable  to  the  eyes  of  the  outside  world, 
is  to  the  college  man  on  the  campus  itself  almost  pathetic. 
For  all  the  carefully  cultivated  social  prestige  and  exclusive- 
ness  which  mean  so  much  to  the  aristocrat's  pride  the  aver 
age  college  man,  far  from  longing  for,  would  not  take  as  a 
gift. 

The  actual  political  manipulation  of  offices  and  manager 
ships  on  the  campus,  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  aristocratic  fraternities,  is  performed,  as  a 
rule,  by  lesser  members  whose  aristocratic  title  is  not  yet 
quite  clear,  and  who  must  make  up  their  lack  by  diligent  ser 
vice  in  the  cause  of  excluding  the  "  unpresentable  "  from 
participation  in  campus  activities.  It  can  be  said,  therefore, 
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almost  without  qualification,  that  the  aristocratic  class  is 
a  nonentity  in  general  campus  affairs.  Their  interests 
are  confined  to  their  own  little  circle  or  club,  and  they 
pass  through  college  unknown  to  the  rank  and  file.  Political 
ability  is  not  confined  to  any  one  class,  and  college  politics, 
evidenced  in  the  contests  for  managerships  of  athletic  teams, 
editorships  of  publications,  officers  of  societies,  appeal  to  all 
types  of  men.  The  line  of  cleavage  of  parties  is  usually  be 
tween  the  "  good  fellow  "  type,  with  some  social  luster,  and 
the  ambitious,  serious,  but  rather  "  unpresentable  "  class 
which  desires  office  or  honor.  Where,  as  at  Columbia,  many 
offices  are  filled  by  general  student  vote,  there  are  alliances 
of  factions  and  societies,  and  exciting  contests,  which  tax  all 
the  abilities  of  the  student  politicians  who  run  them.  Where 
there  is  race  feeling,  the  lines  may  be  drawn  very  closely 
and  much  excitement  created  by  contests.  As  in  real  life,  it 
is  the  man  who  cares  who  gets  the  offices.  Diffidence  is  pretty 
severely  punished  in  college  life,  while  ambition  is  fairly  sure 
to  be  rewarded.  The  poor  man  is  under  no  handicap  directly 
in  the  contest  for  offices  on  the  campus,  but  he  has  the  indirect 
handicap  of  being  unable  to  keep  the  pace  with  the  wealthier 
fellows,  so  that  in  all  activities  which  require  a  liberal  ex 
penditure  of  money  he  is  almost  as  effectually  excluded  as  if 
there  was  direct  malice  against  him. 

Nevertheless,  the  poor  man  is  the  salt  of  the  college  to-day. 
In  all  the  large  colleges  the  most  striking  phenomenon  of  late 
years  has  been  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  men  who 
are  working  their  way  through  college,  or  partially  sup 
porting  themselves.  Men  are  attracted  to  the  large  colleges, 
like  Harvard,  Columbia,  Chicago,  and  Pennsylvania,  because 
of  the  city  advantages,  and  come  in  all  the  spirit  of  an  ad 
venturer,  trusting  to  pick  up  in  the  city  work  that  will  carry 
them  through  their  course.  Most  of  these  men  have  had  some 
experience  in  business  or  in  ' '  roughing  it  ' '  before  they  come, 
and  they  give  a  very  distinctive  tone  to  a  college  and  make 
their  presence  strongly  felt,  because  of  that  added  experience 
and  a  certain  self-reliant  outlook  on  life  that  is  very  stimu 
lating  to  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  The  im 
mense  contrast  is  noticeable  at  once  between  them  and  their 
unfortunate  dependent  classmates,  who  draw  for  all  their 
wants  on  the  family  purse.  Since  the  former  have  come  to 
college  for  the  purpose  of  getting  something  out  of  it,  and  not 
of  rubbing  off  on  themselves  a  little  social  gilding,  they  take 
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things  rather  seriously,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  class 
room.  But  since  much  of  their  time  is  taken  up  with  earn 
ing  their  living,  they  do  not  have  the  chance  to  become 
"  grinds, "  and,  on  the  principle  that  the  more  work  a  man  has 
to  do  the  better  he  economizes  his  time,  these  self-supporting 
men  usually  have  time  for  participation  in  campus  activities, 
usually  of  the  literary,  dramatic,  or  musical  kind.  Societies 
of  this  nature  are  among  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  col 
lege  life  to-day.  They  are  spontaneous,  democratic,  and  sim 
ple,  and  usually  based  on  some  interest  of  real  cultural 
value.  They  provide  association  and  interest  for  the  more 
intellectual  and  talented  men  of  the  college,  and  a  full  list 
of  them  includes  almost  every  variety  of  subject  that  an  edu 
cated  person  might  be  expected  to  have  interest  in.  Har 
vard  has  dozens  of  such  small  societies,  from  the  Italian  Cir 
cle  to  the  Pierian  Sodality;  Columbia  has  its  Deutscher 
Verein,  Societe  Francaise,  Circolo  Italiano,  besides  literary 
and  dramatic  clubs  galore.  New  clubs  are  springing  up  con 
stantly,  and,  while  they  do  not  all  live,  there  are  usually 
enough  .to  furnish  every  man  in  the  college  with  a  circle  of 
congenial  friends  with  a  common  and  worthy  interest.  The 
colleges  usually  recognize  such  societies  as  perhaps  the 
most  stimulating  feature  of  campus  life,  and  encourage  them 
by  giving  them  club-rooms  and  even  appropriations  of 
money  to  carry  on  their  work.  In  the  white  glare  of  the 
big  social  clubs,  we  forget  the  quiet  work  these  humbler  so 
cieties  do,  with  nominal  dues,  with  no  elaborate  organization, 
and  with  a  serious  purpose.  Many  a  man  in  my  own  class 
will  look  back,  I  am  sure,  and  confess  that  a  large  part  of  his 
education  in  college  came  from  the  constant  association 
around  some  editorial  board  of  a  college  paper  or  in  some 
small  society  where  bright  men  stimulated  one  another 's  wits 
and  gave  the  spur  to  one  another 's  ability. 

These  humbler  societies  mean  much  to  the  college  life  of 
the  less  favored  men  of  the  campus.  Not  only  the  poor  but 
the  alien  we  have  always  with  us.  The  latter  has  been  push 
ing  into  the  Eastern  colleges  of  late  years  with  a  vigor  and 
persistency  that  cause  the  more  timorous  alumni  to  fear  that 
some  of  these  old-established  institutions  will  be  turned  into 
foreign  seminaries.  As  the  immigrant  families  rise  slowly 
in  the  social  scale,  they  begin — unlike  the  immigrant  of  fifty 
years  ago,  when  a  college  education  was  not  reckoned  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  a  man's  equipment — to  make  every 
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effort  to  send  their  boys  to  college.  College  is  now  the  pre 
requisite  for  entrance  to  a  profession,  the  universal  gateway 
to  everything  besides  manual  or  business  labor.  College  thus 
draws  in  of  necessity  the  ambitious  men  of  all  classes  and 
races.  These  aliens  are  naturally  clannish,  and  their  foreign 
ways  and  uncouthness  create  a  lively  amount  of  race  preju 
dice  which  is  a  disturbing  force  in  college  life.  A  part  at 
least  of  the  aristocratic  evil  can  be  traced  to  this  cause.  To 
the  social  congeniality  is  added  a  racial  congeniality  which 
makes  the  native-born  draw  closer  together  and  accentuates 
their  own  exclusiveness.  Unless  there  is  some  radical  altera 
tion  in  this  spirit,  for  men  who  are  not  big  enough  to  break 
through,  college  life  will  make  a  man  hopelessly  provincial 
and  narrow.  For  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  can  get  along 
without  prejudice,  the  foreign-born  prove  a  stimulating  in 
fluence.  Their  seriousness,  energy,  and  ability  make  them 
most  effective  in  the  more  weighty  campus  interests,  and 
their  personalities,  as  a  rule,  make  them  most  interesting  as 
acquaintances.  All  the  educative  influence  of  college  life  is 
lost  unless  advantage  is  taken  of  all  the  opportunities  to 
meet  every  sort  of  a  person  and  rub  up  against  every  kind  of 
a  mind.  The  best  thing  about  the  college  to-day  is  its 
heterogeneity,  and  it  is  just  the  advantage  of  living  in  a  so 
ciety  of  so  many  varied  types  and  personalities  that  the  aver 
age  college  man  bids  fair  to  lose,  through  his  mistaken  preju 
dices.  Democracy  in  the  colleges  should  not  be  enjoined 
upon  young  men  as  a  painful  duty,  but  as  a  privilege.  Any 
man  who  is  not  democratic  to  the  widest  extent  in  college  sim 
ply  does  not  know  what  he  is  missing.  College  on  its  face  is 
a  real  intellectual  democracy  where  every  man  has  the  same 
status  and  where  the  only  privileged  classes  are  based  on  in 
tellectual  ability.  It  would  do  no  harm  if  these  class-room 
standards  could  be  adapted  for  use  in  the  campus  world. 
There  is  no  place,  it  would  seem,  where  one  could  be  so 
safely  democratic  as  in  college.  Friendship  with  a  man  on 
the  campus  does  not  mean  incorporating  him  into  the  family 
circle  at  home;  it  is  simply  a  personal  relation.  Campus 
activities  involve  so  few  social  functions  and  require  so 
small  a  modicum  of  social  adaptability  that  one  runs  little 
risk  of  the  embarrassment  of  betraying  the  social  ineligibility 
of  one 's  friends.  Yet  good  men  continue  to  defend  exclusive- 
ness,  failing  to  realize  that  their  day  is  past,  that  the  real 
college  life  of  to-day  is  democratic.  This  is  the  life  of  the 
VOL.  cxovi.— NO.  682  24 
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average,  undistinguished  man  and  the  spontaneous  small  so 
cieties.  The  life  of  the  "  frats,"  the  club-houses,  the  teas,  and 
the  great  events  of  a  "  Prom  week  "  that  looms  so  large  in 
the  newspapers  but  cause  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  campus, 
is  a  life  detached,  exterior  to  the  real  spirit  of  the  college, 
which  no  amount  of  ingenuity  or  sophistry  can  ever  make 
a  really  vital  part  of  college  life.  The  great  majority  of  the 
campus  goes  quietly  about  its  business,  unaware  even  of  the 
existence  of  these  affairs.  '  '  They  are  not  for  us, ' '  it  says. 

There  is  one  superstition  of  college  life  that  seems  to  be 
happily  waning.  That  is,  that  a  college  exists  for  its  athletic 
teams.  The  last  decade  has  been  the  golden  age  of  athletics, 
and  athletics  have  been  the  source  of  that  exaggerated  pa 
triotism  and  provincial  .jingoism  that  is  miscalled  college 
spirit.  But  the  demoralization  of  college  athletics,  the 
shameless  conditions  of  actual  or  semi-professionalism  in 
college  teams — much  of  it,  sad  to  say,  supported  and  en 
couraged  by  wealthy  alumni  in  a  mistaken  attempt  to  win 
glory  and  renown  for  alma  mater — has  been  pretty  effec 
tively  revealed  in  the  magazines.  The  opposition  to  football 
was  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  reaction  that  was  bound  to 
come,  and  in  colleges  where  football  has  been  abolished  or 
circumscribed  in  its  activities  the  results  have  been  only  ex 
cellent.  The  really  harmful  effect  of  football  on  college  life 
is  that  it  drains  off  college  sentiment  and  athletic  interest 
into  a  narrow  channel ;  the  ideal  becomes  to  turn  out  a  small 
picked  body  of  gladiators,  whose  business  is  to  win  and  al 
ways  to  win,  instead  of  a  college  of  well-trained  strong  and 
healthy  men.  The  few  get  the  training  and  the  rest  look  on. 
All  true  sporting  spirit,  the  love  of  play  for  its  own  sake,  is 
perverted  into  an  interest  in  the  end.  The  circumscription 
of  inter-collegiate  sports  means  a  great  increase  in  the  in 
terest  in  intra-collegiate  sports,  where  a  vastly  greater  num 
ber  of  men  can  play,  and  where  the  issue  is  less  significant, 
and  real  amateur  playing  possible.  Track,  baseball,  and 
tennis  get  their  fair  share;  a  well-rounded  athletic  life  is 
achieved  and  the  college  at  large  immeasurably  benefited, 
even  if  it  no  longer  draws  thousands  to  its  great  combats. 
This  democratization  of  athletics  is  another  encouraging  sign 
of  college  life  to-day.  In  a  sense  it  is  a  return  to  the  spirit 
of  the  earlier  college,  but  a  return  with  all  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  and,  best  of  all,  the  equipment  of  the  big  years  of 
athletic  glory. 
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All  these  influences  have  their  effect  on  scholarship,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  scholarship,  in  the  sense  of  a  real  intel 
lectual  interest,  has  deteriorated  as  much  as  some  critics  of 
the  colleges  would  have  us  believe.    The  invasion  of  wealthy 
men  with  their  interest  in  social  position  and  their  meager 
spiritual  background  has  been  offset  by  a  growing  number  of 
self-reliant  men  with  a  serious  purpose.    The  general  average 
of  scholarship  is  probably  as  high  as  it  ever  was.    Those  who 
bemoan  the  fate  of  the  classics  forget  that  a  host  of  inter 
esting  courses  have  been  introduced  into  the  colleges  of  late 
years  which  provide  much  the  discipline  that  the  old  cur 
ricula  did,  but  which  are  vital  and  timely  and  of  real  signifi 
cance  to  the  life  about  the  college  man — courses  in  modern 
literatures,  economics  and  politics,  history  and  sociology. 
The  new  sociological  course  is  proving  more  than  a  substitute 
for  the  classics  in  the  success  with  which  the  new  subjects 
are  being  taught  as  direct  answers  to  practical  problems 
of  modern  Hfe.    The  new  emphasis  is  already  showing  results 
in  stimulating  the  intellectual  life  of  the  college ;  the  college 
is  actually  producing  that  rare  but  indispensable  type — and 
in  ever-increasing  numbers — the  man  with  an  interest  in, 
and  critical  knowledge  of,  the  world  around  him.    The  new 
type  of  scholar  at  his  best  is  a  man  with  a  free-handed,  open- 
hearted  hospitality  to  ideas  and  a  sympathetic  imagination 
for  all  the  facts  of  life  and  the  thoughts  of  men,  rather  than  a 
hoarder  of  an  indiscriminate  mass  of  intellectual  wealth. 
When  a  score  of  undergraduates  form  a  circle  for  the  discus 
sion  of  comparative  religion,  as  was  done  last  winter  at  Cor 
nell  ;  or  a  group  of  juniors  and  seniors  meet  twice  a  month 
to  hear  and  discuss  a  paper  on  some  philosophical  or  artistic 
question,  as  was  done  at  Columbia,  there  would  seem  to  be 
little  need  to  worry  about  the  intellectual  quality  of  the  col 
lege  man.    Spontaneous  intellectual  life  like  this  has  no  room 
for  the  "  grind  "  or  the  prig;  they  are  both  becoming  as  rare 
even  as  the  professional  "  rah-rah  "  man  in  the  big  colleges. 
It  sounds  strange  to  the  outside  world  to  hear  that  there 
is  real  thinking  and  discussing  done  by  the  undergraduate, 
only  because  it  has  been  led  by  contemporary  writers  to  be 
lieve  that  the  college  was  an  intellectual  waste.    Looked  at 
from  the  inside,  however,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  the 
"  cultural  "  interests,  as  we  may  term  them,  hold  their  own 
equally  with  the  athletics.    Their  societies  and  their  meet 
ings  or  performances,  if  the  societies  are  dramatic  or  mu- 
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sical,  are  what  are  actually  talked  about  on  the  campus.  The 
"  high  society  ?'  life  is  esoteric  and  veiled.  The  life  of  the 
average  man,  mixing  democratically  with  all  kinds  of  men, 
picking  his  friends  according  to  their  congenial  interests 
and  picturesque  personality,  and  never  for  their  social  posi 
tion,  active  in  some  form  of  athletics  and  in  one  or  two  of 
the  small  societies,  talking  perhaps  more  than  he  reads,  but 
awake  to  ideas  of  larger  import  than  his  own  little  world, 
and  learning  much  from  the  sparks  that  he  strikes  from  his 
companions  and  the  criticisms  he  makes  of  his  teachers  and 
books,  neither  priggish  nor  trivial,  neither  dull  nor  hilarious, 
suspectible  to  all  the  best  currents  of  the  life  around  him, 
knowing  his  professors  as  men,  and  his  companions  as  fellow- 
adventurers  in  the  "  enterprise  of  learning  " — such  a  life  I 
like  to  think  of  as  typical  of  the  best  of  college  life,  and 
the  spirit  which  it  represents,  as  the  true  college  spirit,  the 
spirit  which  appreciates  most  profoundly,  and  sheds  most 
glory  upon,  alma  mater  and  her  fair  name.  The  materials 
for  such  a  spirit  and  such  a  life  are  all  there  in  the  modern 
college.  The  men  who  are  living  it  to-day,  though  perhaps 
the  strong  minority  that  is  the  salt  of  the  earth,  are  living 
the  life  that  is  to  be  the  college  life  of  the  majority  in  the 
near  future.  For  it  is  a  life  that  truly  educates  and  truly 
nourishes. 

RANDOLPH  SILLIMAN  BOURNE. 


IS   TELEPATHY,   OR    PSYCHIC   TRANS 
MISSION,  A   FACT   OR   A   DELUSION? 


BY  JOHX  D.  QUACKENBOS,  M.D. 


IT  is  commonly  admitted  that  in  the  realm  of  psychic 
research  we  are  only  at  the  threshold  of  discovery — that 
the  coming  century  will  disclose  wonders  far  beyond  any 
yet  disclosed.  The  scientific  investigation  of  spirit,  the 
nature  of  which  has  for  so  long  been  discussed  only  from 
religious  and  metaphysical  viewpoints,  is  now  regarded  by 
advanced  thinkers  not  only  as  practicable,  but,  in  the  face 
of  a  steadily  growing  interest,  as  imperative.  Transcen 
dental  experiences  are  no  longer  looked  upon  as  hallucina 
tions.  Ultra-normal  faculty  is  believed  to  be  everywhere 
inherent  in  the  human  personality;  and  we  are  to  look  for 
new  expressions  of  it  along  many  lines,  notably  those  of 
telepathy  and  spiritual  intercommunication.  In  its  broad 
est  sense,  telepathy,  the  action  of  spirit  at  a  distance,  im 
plies  a  potential  mental  or  psychic  intercourse  between 
human  beings  in  or  out  of  the  body.  Of  such  communica 
tion  with  the  dead — of  incarnate  spirits  with  discarnate 
friends  through  the  machinery  of  the  seance — there  is  as 
yet  no  convincing  evidence.  And  still  the  telepathic  faculty 
is  believed  by  leaders  of  science  to  be  in  actual  course  of 
development  among  men,  to  be  evolutionary,  and  even  to 
be  cosmic — that  is,  to  extend  out  into  the  universe  wherever 
there  may  be  telepathically  responsive  sentient  beings  to 
receive  transmitted  vibrations.  Percipient  agents  on  this 
planet  may  in  turn  be  reciprocally  impressed  from  the  tran 
scendental  world  through  the  medium  of  similar  vibrations 
conveying  thought,  feeling,  sympathy,  admonition,  inspira 
tion.  Distance  implies  no  barrier  to  communication  between 
subliminal  selfs. 

Telepathic  action  is  characteristic  of  animal  nature  and 
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explains  certain  methods  of  brute  communication.  Birds 
and  beasts  receive  information  through  the  medium  of  earth 
vibrations.  Certain  game  birds  and  animals  are  sensitive 
to  the  faintest  earth  tremor,  and  are  approached  only  by 
the  hunter  who  steps  slowly  and  carefully  without  jarring 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  nature  of  the  vibrations  also 
conveys  a  notion  of  the  direction  from  which  the  danger 
is  coming,  and  wild  game  depend  as  much  on  their  ap 
prehension  of  this  as  upon  detection  by  the  ear.  When 
it  comes  to  cosmic  vibrations,  the  subtle  movements  com 
municated  to  the  earth's  crust  by  the  tides  or  the  pull  of 
heavenly  bodies,  animals,  especially  the  feres  naturce,  are 
mysteriously  affected  as  to  appetite,  sleep,  nervous  poise, 
and  possibly  procreation  and  migration. 

Eecent  experiments  have  proved  moths  and  other  insects 
to  be  capable  of  thought  transference  so  far-reaching  as 
to  impress  their  fellows  miles  away  with  a  knowledge  of 
their  whereabouts.  It  is  well  known  to  whalers  that  a 
cetacean  struck  by  a  harpoon  has  power  instantly  to  con 
vey  intelligence  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy  to  a  spouting 
school  a  half-mile  distant,  so  that  the  individuals  composing 
it  immediately  disappear  below  the  surface.  Every  angler 
is  aware  that  if  one  trout  in  a  pool  has  caught  a  glimpse  of 
him  all  are  instantly  apprised  of  his  presence,  so  that  his 
most  attractive  lures  are  offered  in  vain.  What  one  knows, 
all  know  at  the  same  moment  through  an  interchange  of 
subconscious  states.  Aristotle  noticed  that  the  female  par 
tridge  is  affected  by  a  distant  male  bird  through  what  he 
described  as  a  breeze  from  the  cock's  direction. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  the  late  Austin  Corbin  purchased 
twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  farm  and  wood  land  in  New 
Hampshire  and  stocked  the  estate, .  known  as  Blue  Moun 
tain  Park,  with  elk  and  deer.  In  1897  it  was  predicted  that 
the  extinct  carnivores,  whose  natural  food  is  venison,  would 
return  to  the  region.  Not  long  after,  the  presence  of  pumas, 
or  mountain  lions,  was  reported  in  the  park  and  vicinity, 
and  the  black  bear,  lynx,  and  wild-cat  are  conspicuously  in 
evidence  to-day.  By  what  mysterious  power  of  cognition 
did  the  great  cat,  a  century  vanished  from  this  region,  be 
come  aware  of  the  presence  of  deer  in  Blue  Mountain  Park 
if  not  through  the  exercise  of  telepathic  action — the  uncon 
scious  radiation  of  subtle  waves,  perhaps  of  fear  for  their 
traditional  enemies,  from  the  community  of  four  thousand 
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animals  of  the  deer  tribe  to  fugitive  panthers  in  the  Alle- 
ghanies  or  in  remote  areas  of  the  Green  and  Adirondack 
mountains?  Strange  to  relate,  the  presence  of  this  large 
body  of  cervidoe  has  attracted  to  the  surrounding  country 
numbers  of  Virginia  deer  and  other  animals,  like  the  otter, 
long  extinct.  None  of  these  creatures  manifest  their  usual 
fear  of  man ;  a  sense  of  security  seems  to  pervade  the  whole 
community  of  new-coiners.  A  family  of  otters,  for  instance, 
during  the  summer  of  1906  made  their  home  under  the  boat- 
house  of  a  friend  at  Lake  Sunapee.  Mink  often  play  among 
the  chairs  on  the  writer 's  piazza.  Beavers,  forgetful  of 
man,  fell  trees  and  construct  dams  on  secluded  streams. 
Deer  parade  the  roads  and  pastures  with  none  of  their 
natural  shyness — as  if  nerve  waves  undulating  from  the 
community  in  Corbin  Park,  conveying  ideas  of  safety 
through  some  elastic  cosmic  medium,  set  in  vibration  the 
sensitive  nerve  extremities  of  the  recipient  wild  fauna  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  translated  into  the  massive  feeling  of 
security  indwelling  in  the  unconscious  transmitters.  Num 
berless  instances  of  such  spiritual  intercommunication  be 
tween  animals  themselves  and  between  animals  and  men 
are  on  record.  Much  has  been  written  in  the  publications 
of  psychic  research  societies  regarding  these  perceptions 
of  brutes,  suggesting  a  more  intimate  relationship  between 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom  than  has  hitherto  been 
understood,  besides  the  existence  among  the  lower  animals 
of  supernormal  psychic  faculties  (like  precognition,  in 
stincts  of  direction,  and  so  forth)  that  may  be  elicited  in 
man  by  suggestion  in  hypnosis. 

If  brutes  possess  this  inscrutable  telepathic  power  of  com 
munication  and  exercise  it  for  their  benefit,  it  cannot  seem 
marvelous  that  it  exists  among  human  beings. 

For  ages,  barbarous  peoples  of  both  hemispheres  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  supernormal  faculty  of  trans 
mitting  information  and  acquiring  knowledge.  Polynesian, 
Australian,  African,  and  American  Indian  medicine-men 
and  servers  still  gaze  into  crystals,  "  sight-stones,"  and 
polished  slabs,  or  stare  into  water  and  drops  of  blood,  in 
order  to  bring  within  range  intuitive  knowledge  existing 
in  the  subconsciousness,  or  to  see  telepathically  visions  of 
events  occurring  at  a  distance  and  unknown  to  the  seer. 
Telepathic  conveyance  is  the  only  explanation  of  accurate 
information  eriven  to  a  friend  of  the  writer's  more  than 
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forty  years  ago,  by  a  Chinaman,  concerning  the  loss  of  one 
of  his  ships  eight  hundred  miles  away,  afterward  verified 
to  the  letter  as  to  time,  place,  and  detail.  When  asked  how 
he  knew  of  the  disaster,  the  Chinese  percipient  said  that 
when  he  desired  news  he  went  into  a  certain  dark  room  in 
Canton  and  sat  down.  If  there  was  any  important  action 
occurring,  it  was  communicated  to  his  mind  by  agents  sta 
tioned  at  distant  points.  British  officers  are  authority  for  the 
statement  that  during  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  in  1857  information 
regarding  the  uprising  was  received  by  natives  in  advance 
of  the  time  required  to  transmit  news  by  the  conventional 
channels.  Similar  telepathic  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of 
negro  seers  has  been  noted  by  English  observers  in  ex 
planation  of  the  transmission  of  knowledge  by  unknown 
means  in  different  parts  of  Africa. 

Psychology  admits  the  possibility  of  such  harmonious 
correspondence  in  articulating  the  principle  that  "  differ 
ent  consciousnesses  or  different  aggregates  of  states  of  con 
sciousness  may  combine  and  interpenetrate. "  The  Church 
teaches  soul  intercourse  in  its  doctrine  of  the  Communion 
of  Saints — that  all  the  members  of  the  Church  visible  are 
mystically  united  in  Christ  with  one  another  and  with  the 
members  of  the  Church  invisible,  having  spiritual  fellow 
ship  in  common.  But  this  does  not  imply  the  possibility  of 
conscious  communication  with  the  dead,  although  it  unites 
all  beings  incarnate  and  discarnate  in  what  Professor  Myers 
called  "  a  splendid  universe  of  moral  and  intellectual  life." 

According  to  Professor  James,  the  psychological  condi 
tion  of  our  being  touched  by  spiritual  agencies  consists  in 
our  possession  of  a  subconscious  region,  in  our  privilege  of 
admission  to  an  invisible  and  unknown  world,  which  alone 
yields  access  to  them.  In  sleep  life,  in  hypnosis,  the  door 
is  always  ajar,  sometimes  wide  open.  Such  is  the  present 
theory  of  telepathic  interaction,  which  is  held  to  be  a  prop 
erty  of  the  essence  of  all  minds,  even  of  the  spirit  of  the 
brute  which  goeth  downward. 

The  experiments  of  the  writer  have  been  confined  to  an 
investigation  of  the  transmission  of  perception,  thought, 
and  control  through  terrestrial  space,  to  a  study  of  the 
process  by  which  one  mind  affects  another  at  a  distance. 
In  a  series  of  ten  thousand  experiences  with  hypnotized 
patients  (that  is,  patients  put  to  sleep — natural  sleep  arti 
ficially  induced),  he  has  realized  a  responsiveness,  on  the 
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part  of  as  many  personalities  as  have  been  brought  into 
rapport,  to  appeals  unheard  by  the  objective  ear — appeals 
spontaneously  to  project  and  exploit  inherent  healing- 
power,  intellectual  endowment,  ethico-spiritual  force. 

The  fact  that  minds  brought  into  hypnotic  or  sleeping 
contact  through  the  approximation  of  the  physical  bodies 
they  tenant,  can  exchange  feelings,  ideas,  knowledge,  con 
victions,  aspirations,  suggests  the  possibility  that  minds 
temporarily  separated  and  to  all  purposes  discarnate  in 
natural  sleep  or  in  hypnosis  —  minds  thus  at  liberty  to 
traverse  the  world  and  its  purlieus  —  may  throw  them 
selves  into  one  another's  thoughts,  may  communicate  with 
out  reference  to  space  limitations  or  the  trammels  and  con 
straints  of  matter,  to  be  mutually  impressed,  exalted,  and 
energized.  Were  the  means  of  establishing  such  communica 
tion  comprehended  and  under  control,  absent  treatment  for 
certain  sicknesses  and  states  would  be  possible  and  in  every 
way  scientific.  Now,  while  we  have  to  admit  that  the  laws 
of  telepathic  transmission  are  unknown,  and  that  telepathy 
so  extensively  advertised  for  the  cure  of  disease  has  no 
commercial  value,  recent  experiments  of  the  author  incon- 
testably  prove  that  it  does  exist  among  human  beings,  that 
it  is  a  fact  of  nature  as  certain,  to  quote  Flammarion,  as 
the  existence  of  Paris,  of  oxygen,  or  of  the  dog-star — a 
long  unrecognized  faculty  whose  scope,  while  undreamed 
of,  yet  stamps  it  as  facile  princeps  among  what  Emerson 
designates  as  "  the  immense  possibilities  of  man." 

That  there  is  in  each  one  of  us  an  inner  immaterial  being 
not  under  constraint  to  obey  conditions  imposed  by  our 
physical  organisms,  but  capable  of  perceiving  and  acting 
by  means  peculiarly  its  own,  is  known  to  psychologists.  A 
perishable  body  is  not  indispensable  to  the  life  and  action 
of  this  inner  being,  or  spiritual  personality,  which  preserves 
its  own  independent  existence  even  in  the  absence  of  the 
physical  body.  The  powers  of  this  personality  are  often 
exercised  in  spite  of,  rather  than  by  aid  of,  the  material 
organism.  They  are  of  the  nature  of  clairvoyance  (space 
is  annulled),  prescience  (time  does  not  obscure  the  vision 
of  the  future),  mind-reading,  and  allied  phenomena — the 
suspension  of  physical  laws  like  the  spontaneous  movement 
of  heavy  bodies — and  various  abnormal  physical  phenomena 
in  which  purposive,  human-like  intelligence  manifests  itself 
as  a  direct  cause.  Self -projection  along  these  supernormal 
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lines  is  facilitated  by  the  induction  of  hypnosis.  In  this 
state,  when  the  mind  is  measurably  divested  of  all  physical 
impediments,  the  inherent  faculty  of  the  spirit  utters  itself 
more  freely.  Time  and  space  offer  no  obstructions,  matter 
is  penetrable,  perceptive  power  becomes  infinitely  sublimed. 

In  proof,  let  me  recall  the  case  of  Anna  Fortwanger, 
the  German  peasant  girl  with  whom  I  experimented  several 
years  ago  and  whose  wonderful  clairvoyant  and  clairaudient 
powers  impressed  all  who  were  present  at  the  seances.  This 
girl,  when  hypnotized  by  a  friend  and  directed  to  describe 
different  places  and  doings  absolutely  unknown  both  to  the 
subject  and  hypnotizer,  at  five  separate  trials  in  the  pres 
ence  of  reputable  witnesses  responded  with  marvelous  ac 
curacy.  But  attempts  to  cause  Anna  Fortwanger  to  im 
press  persons  at  a  distance,  impelling  to  expression  or 
action,  or  to  enter  into  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  were 
without  result. 

The  case  now  presented  is  that  of  a  Belgian  woman  who 
possesses  power  to  diagnose  diseases  at  a  distance  when 
entranced  and  commanded  to  go  to  a  designated  patient  and 
describe  the  bodily  conditions.  On  several  occasions,  at  a 
distance  of  miles,  she  has  defined  with  startling  exactness 
lesions  of  which  she  could  have  known  nothing.  The  twelve- 
year-old  son  of  Dr.  F.  N.  Brett,  lately  Professor  of  Bac 
teriology  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Bos 
ton,  was  gifted  with  X-ray  vision  so  that  when  hypnotized 
by  his  father  he  could  "  look  right  into  and  through  the 
human  body,"  seeing  the  internal  organs  as  readily  as  one 
would  see  objects  through  a  window.  In  dozens  of  instances 
this  boy  located  tumors,  foreign  bodies,  bullets  in  gun-shot 
wounds,  valvular  lesions,  and  so  forth.  But  Leon  Brett 
was  always  approximated  to  the  patient.  It  was  X-ray 
vision  at  short  range.  The  modus  operandi  in  the  case  of 
my  recent  subject  is  as  follows : 

A  physician  is  present  whom  we  will  call  Dr.  A.  The 
subject,  who  is  not  a  professional,  we  will  designate  as 
Madame  B,  and  the  lady  who  hypnotizes  Madame  B  (the 
sister  of  a  New  York  physician)  as  Miss  C.  Madame  B  is 
hypnotized,  or  put  into  a  quasi-cataleptic  state,  and  then 
directed  to  go  to  the  patient,  look  into  his  body,  and  de 
scribe  the  nature  of  his  trouble.  This  she  does  in  detail, 
pointing  out  conditions  of  which  Dr.  A,  Miss  C,  and  her 
own  objective  self  could  not  have  had  the  slightest  knowl- 
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edge.  In  one  instance  in  which  I  followed  her  statements 
through  the  telephone  she  diagnosed  while  five  miles  away 
an  obscure  case  in  my  office  and  told  correctly  the  cause 
of  the  lesion.  She  assumes  the  symptoms  and  sensations 
she  discovers,  and  on  several  occasions  has  suffered  acutely 
for  hours  from  pains  and  perceptions  similar  to  those  of  the 
patient.  Her  person  becomes  sensitive  in  the  region  in 
which  the  subject  is  affected,  so  that  Dr.  A  is  able  to  locate, 
through  her  sensations,  the  trouble  in  a  remote  patient 
whom  he  has  never  seen.  She  has  stated  facts  contrary  to 
the  preconceptions  of  those  about  her,  and  to  the  diagnoses 
of  attending  physicians,  in  one  case  perceiving  impending 
insanity,  which  so  seriously  affected  her  mind  that  Miss  C 
was  obliged  to  discontinue  treatment. 

In  her  trance  Madame  B  sends  to  the  affected  person 
what  she  calls  a  "  healing  current,"  through  the  medium 
of  spirally  undulating  physio-psychic  vibrations,  which 
carry  the  mysterious  message.  How  far  her  treatment 
will  succeed  remains  to  be  seen.  I  have  known  sleep  to 
be  induced  (not  a  new  effect  of  the  projection  of  psychic 
force)  and  sudden  permanent  improvement  to  result  from 
her  efforts.  In  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  liver  which  she 
diagnosed,  she  was,  naturally,  helpless  to  relieve.  She 
realizes  when  death  is  imminent. 

Madame  B  also  enters  into  the  mental  and  emotional 
states  of  remote  persons  and  reproduces  them  in  her  trance, 
sometimes  retaining  an  impression  and  acting  it  out  for 
hours.  She  declares  that  her  spirit  actually  visits  the  per 
sons  and  places  to  which  it  is  directed,  reaching  them 
through  the  medium  of  etheric  vibration;  that  accentuated 
perception  does  not  explain  her  action  and  passion.  At 
the  emphatic  command  of  the  operator,  when  she  is  com 
mingled  with  a  given  subliminal  outside  the  primary  con 
sciousness,  she  can  impel  that  subliminal  to  influence  its 
earth  life,  and  so  bring  about  a  desirable  change  in  mental 
motions,  attitudes  of  feeling,  mistaken  beliefs,  in  the  subject 
under  treatment.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  transfigur 
ing  power  resides  in  the  patient,  and  is  only  awakened  and 
exploited  by  Madame  B.  After  ministering  to  a  person  sev 
eral  times  and  so  becoming  psychically  acquainted,  she  can 
entrance  herself  and  apply  treatment  without  the  aid  of  an 
intermediary. 

But  the  most  wonderful  exhibition  of  her  gift  is  the  prac- 
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tieal  liberation  of  her  personality  from  its  material  organ 
ism,  and  its  invasion  of  the  soul  of  another  being  to  whom 
it  is  directed  by  me,  to  be  in  turn  bodily  usurped  by  that 
other  person — so  that  I  am  enabled,  through  dynamic  sug 
gestions  offered  to  Madame  B,  to  reach  the  correlated  per 
sonality  and  compel  in  it  the  action  I  desire,  provided  such 
action  be  right.  Madame  B  not  only  feels  and  acts  the  part 
of  the  person  in  rapport,  but  she  is  that  person  unmistak 
ably,  possessed  of  his  knowledge,  character  traits,  feelings, 
and  mental  attitudes;  he  talks  through  her  lips,  suffers 
through  her  bodily  organs,  and  energizes  through  her  brain. 
A  remote  subject  is  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  me,  and 
I  am  enabled  to  effect  salutary  changes  against  his  objective 
will  and  consent  by  appeal  to  the  commingled  subliminal 
selves.  If  this  unparagoned  means  of  enforced  attention  re 
sults  from  a  spiritual  facility  that  is  lasting,  then  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  world  is  accessible  through  this 
channel ;  susceptible  to  corralling  by  this  subliminal  method 
of  approach;  coercible  to  apprehension  of  the  wrongness  of 
positions,  incentives,  and  motives  for  action  when  they  are 
wrong;  and  changeable  to  right  view  and  moral  action. 

No  harm  can  be  done.  I  have  seen  the  controlling  per 
sonality  resent  an  uncongenial  suggestion  with  profanity 
and  blows.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  malign  telepathic 
influence — malicious  animal  magnetism.  The  intelligent  per 
cipient  is  brought  into  adjustment  with  the  law  of  right, 
and  acts,  not  because  he  is  constrained  by  the  agent,  but 
because  he  realizes  that  the  action  suggested  is  wise,  neces 
sary,  expedient,  or  ethical.  He  cannot  be  impelled  to  do 
anything  inconsistent  with  moral  principle,  nor  can  he  be 
physically  injured  through  telepathic  impressions  by  those 
who  wish  him  ill  (witchcraft). 

Hitherto,  in  response  to  many  and  varied  applications  for 
the  relief  of  the  willing  dupes  of  delusion  and  infatuation, 
of  drink  and  drug  habitues,  of  the  pursuers  of  soul-killing 
practices,  who  have  obstinately  thrust  aside  the  hand 
reached  out  to  help  them,  psychology  has  had  no  hope  to 
offer.  Now,  through  impression  of  the  subliminal  conscious 
ness  in  the  manner  described,  recovery  of  common  sense, 
normal  relations,  and  manly  states  of  control  may  be  forced 
upon  them  without  their  objective  acquiescence,  and  even 
against  their  very  wills.  How  many  intermediaries  like 
Madame  B  there  may  be  in  the  world,  or  how  far  education 
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may  count  in  the  production  of  such  intermediaries,  we  can 
only  conjecture. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  procedure  is  the  separation 
from  Madame  B's  personality  of  a  segment  which,  oper 
ating  independently  through  the  same  organism,  talks  to 
me  from  the  standpoint  of  an  onlooker,  directs  me  how  to 
proceed,  and  even  what  to  suggest  to  its  entranced  fellow. 
It  was  this  segment  that  bade  me  treat  her  as  I  would  treat 
the  distant  subject,  suggesting  through  her  subliminal  mys 
teriously  interblended  with  that  of  the  subject,  and  thus 
pointed  the  way  to  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  discovery  yet  made  in  the  field  of  abnormal  psy 
chology.  This  segment  always  tells  me  when  to  awaken 
Madame  B.  On  the  utterance  of  my  command  to  emerge 
from  her  trance  she  is  thrown  into  a  distressing  convulsion, 
and  calls  to  me  through  this  same  alternating  segment  to 
mitigate  the  violence  of  the  spasm.  After  resuming  her 
objective  life,  she  suffers  for  a  time  from  confusion  and 
exhaustion. 

Madame  B  does  not  understand  how  this  is  all  done; 
neither  does  the  profoundest  philosopher  comprehend  the 
transmission  of  gravity  force  through  space,  the  means  of 
its  conveyance  being  wholly  a  matter  of  speculation.  And 
yet  this  force  governs  the  destinies  of  millions  of  suns  and 
systems.  In  explanation  she  constantly  refers  to  vibra 
tions  spirally  moving.  To  translate  her  description  into 
scientific  language,  these  vibrations  are  of  varying  ampli 
tudes  (heights)  and  wave  -  lengths,  and,  to  use  her  own 
expression,  strike  against  her  inner  self  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea.  She  has  to 'be  "  in  a  person's  vibration  "  in  order 
to  enter  into  his  feelings  and  apprehend  his  bodily  condi 
tion  ;  and  she  possesses  the  rare  gift  of  being  able  to  convert 
supersensuous  perceptions  into  physical  values.  She  knows 
physically  what  she  perceives  psychically,  and  she  per 
ceives  without  the  operation  of  the  recognized  sense  organs. 
She  speaks  of  space  as  being  filled  with  vibrations,  spheric 
waves,  undulating  spirally  from  every  conscious  unit  or 
center,  just  as  ether  waves  are  emitted  from  every  portion 
of  matter.  (Bozzano  explains  telepathy  as  due  to  an  initial 
physio-psychic  vibration  which,  expanding  concentrically  in 
all  directions,  reaches  the  brain  of  the  percipient,  bringing 
with  it  the  agent's  thought.)  She  has  the  power  to  intercept 
the  vibrations  that  link  her  to  the  person  she  is  in  search 
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of.  Some  she  characterizes  as  harmonious,  some  as  inhar 
monious.  Thus  "she  discovers  the  quality  of  thought  in  the 
mind  with  which  she  is  in  rapport.  If  at  the  time  it  be  im 
moral  or  vicious,  she  experiences  pain  and  gives  utterance 
to  disapproval  in  her  trance.  As  each  human  being  has  an 
individuality  that  distinguishes  him  from  his  fellows,  no 
matter  how  his  mental  or  emotional  states  may  vary,  so 
each  person's  vibrations  are  to  Madame  B  different  from 
those  of  any  and  all  other  beings.  This  explains  how  she 
is  able  to  recognize  her  subject  in  space.  To  her,  thoughts 
have  a  substance ;  and  she  sees  them  in  motion,  always  spiral. 
She  claims  to  read  the  future  and  does  predict.  But  the 
value  of  the  prescience  she  may  possess  is  yet  undetermined. 

Are  we  on  the  eve  of  discovering  a  much  more  marvelous 
application  of  psychic  force  which  will  develop  in  man  a 
spiritual  consciousness,  make  him  superior  to  all  science  as 
at  present  interpreted,  effect  that  adjustment  with  natural 
law  which  will  banish  disease  and  unlock  the  door  to  mil 
lennial  perfection  1  Let  a  selected  number  of  persons  be  em 
powered  to  intercept  and  utilize  for  purposes  of  communica 
tion  the  vibrations  radiating  from  personalities  they  wish 
to  communicate  with,  and  impressions  for  uplift  and  general 
betterment  might  be  given  without  the  objective  knowledge 
or  consent.  A  few  thousand  well-wishers  might  in  this  way 
bring  about  a  world-wide  moral  revolution.  And,  further, 
the  same  ill-understood  psychic  force  which,  when  applied 
by  a  limited  number  of  specially  gifted  individuals,  has 
tipped  tables  and  moved  pianos,  may  possibly,  when  de 
veloped,  move  houses  as  well,  and  literally  cast  the  mountain 
into  the  sea  (the  Greek  word  pistis,  in  the  passage  Matthew 
xvii  :20  and  Mark  xi  :23,  translated  faith,  implies  in  its  root 
such  a  knoivledge  of  and  confidence  in  certain  divine  truths 
as  to  produce  good  works).  Faith  without  such  works  is  a 
sham. 

All  this  is  not  to  be  construed  into  a  defense  of  absent 
treatment  as  commonly  and  unscientifically  practised,  where 
the  subjects  know  that  an  attempt  is  making  to  influence 
them,  and  the  cures,  if  effected,  are  entirely  due  to  auto 
suggestion.  It  implies  a  psychic  level  essentially  extra- 
marginal  and  higher  than  that  of  every-day  conscious  life, 
and  this  level  is  obtained  only  in  hypnosis  or  in  states  ger 
mane  thereto. 

JOHN  D.  QUACKENBOS. 


TRANSLATIONS  OF   SHAKESPEARE 
AND    OTHERS 


BY  AKTHUK  BENINGTOISr 


READING  Shakespeare  in  a  foreign  language  is  generally 
a  weird  experience  not  without  its  amusing  side.  It  matters 
little  what  language  one  selects,  for  Shakespeare  has  been 
translated  into  them  all,  and  the  translators  are  in  all  grades 
of  badness.  Similarly  a  Frenchman  reading  Corneille  in 
English  is  moved  to  laughter  or  tears,  and  an  Italian  read 
ing  Dante  in  English  scarcely  recognizes  the  Divine  Poet. 

Good  translations  are  rare.  For  a  faithful  rendering  of 
mere  words  much  thought,  backed  by  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  subtle  shades  of  meaning  of  the  words  of  both  lan 
guages,  is  a  primary  requisite.  But  more  than  words  are  to 
be  translated;  thoughts,  spirit,  atmosphere,  art,  are  more 
important  than  words.  And  it  is  in  this  that  most  translators 
are  an  exemplification  of  the  old  Italian  epigram,  traduttore, 
traditore. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  every  translator  is  a  traitor. 
Among  the  oases  in  the  desert  are  one  or  two  of  the  more 
recent  translations  of  Shakespeare.  Continental  Europe — 
Germany  excepted — is  really  only  just  beginning  to  know 
Shakespeare  as  we  know  him.  Italy  is  ringing  with  the 
praises  of  Diego  Angeli's  version,  of  which  four  volumes, 
"  The  Tempest/'  "  Julius  Osar,"  "  Hamlet,"  and  "  Mac 
beth,"  have  already  appeared.  France  was  thrilled  two 
years  ago  by  Maeterlinck's  translation  of  "  Macbeth,"  and 
applauded  de  Gramont's  "  Julius  Caesar1  "  in  1906. 

France  has  had  many  translations  of  Shakespeare,  but 
until  quite  recently  has  not  got  over  the  prejudice  deliberate 
ly  created  against  his  works  by  that  arch  traitor  of  transla 
tion,  Voltaire.  'For  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  Voltaire 
maliciously  mistranslated  Shakespeare  in  order  to  hold  him 
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up  to  the  ridicule  of  Europe,  and  in  this  way  to  maintain  his 
own  pose  as  the  greatest  of  poets  and  dramatists. 

This  whole  subject  of  Voltaire  and  Shakespeare  was 
treated  at  length  by  Dr.  Johnson's  friend,  Giuseppe  Baretti, 
in  a  bitter  essay,  republished  for  the  first  time,  strange  to 
say,  within  the  last  few  months.* 

As  a  specimen  of  what  Voltaire  called  translation,  of  what 
he  gave  to  France  as  specimens  of  Shakespeare  and  upon 
which  he  founded  the  scorn  and  the  ridicule  of  his  addresses 
to  the  French  Academy,  it  is  worth  while  to  cite  a  few  lines 
from  his  version  of  Hamlet's  soliloquy  on  death: 

"Demeure,  il  faut  choisir,  et  passer  a  1'instant 
De  la  vie  a  la  xnort  et  de  1'etre  au  neant! 
Dieux  justes,  s'il  en  est,  eclairez  mon  courage: 
Faut-il  vieillir  courbe  sous  la  main  qui  m'outrage, 
Supporter  ou  finir  mon  malheur  et  mon  sort? 
Qui  euis-je?     Qui  m'arrete?  et  qu'est-ce  que  la  mort? 
C'est  la.  fin  de  nos  maux,  c'est  mon  unique  asyle : 
Apres  de  longs  transports,  c'est  un  sommeil  tranquil." 

It  was  upon  such  caricatures  as  this,  held  up  to  the  Euro 
pean  world  as  typical  of  Shakespeare,  that  Voltaire  based 
his  venomous  scorn  for  the  Englishman.  And  he  played 
Judas  in  the  same  way  to  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Camoens. 

Perhaps  the  best  general  French  translation  of  Shake 
speare  is  that  of  Francois  Victor  Hugo,  which  is  con 
scientious  and  learned,  but  too  pitilessly  literal.  One  of  his 
errors  is  a  classic;  he  rendered  Frith  of  Forth — "  le  cin- 
quieme  du  quatriemc."  This,  however,  is  no  worse  than  the 
mistake  of  an  English  translator  of  Goethe — I  think  it  was 
Lord  Ellesmere — who  rendered  the  lines  in  "  Faust  ": 

"  Sie  stellen  wie  von  Himmel  sich  gesandt, 
Und  lispeln  englisch  wenn  sie  liigen  " — 

"  They  make  pretense  to  heavenly  embassage, 
And  lisp  in  English  when  they  want  to  lie  " — 

"  lisp  like  angels  "  being,  of  course,  the  correct  rendering. 

*It,  together  with  Baretti's  terrific  Strictures  on  Signora  Piozzi  (Mrs. 
Thrale)  and  all  his  other  works  in  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian, 
has  just  been  published  by  Giuseppe  Laterza  e  Figli,  of  Bari,  Italy.  The 
Discours  sur  Shakespeare  is  in  French,  but  the  same  matter  is  treated 
in  English  in  his  Dissertation  upon  Italian  Poetry.  The  two  together  are 
a  noble  defense  of  Shakespeare  and  a  savage  onslaught  upon  Voltaire's 
literary  pretensions. 
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Maeterlinck's  translation  of  "  Macbeth  "  is  not  only  lit 
eral,  but  it  preserves  the  atmosphere,  the  spirit,  and  the 
rhythm  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  the  translation  of  a  true  poet. 
None  but  a  poet  can  translate  poetry.  A  poet's  translation, 
even  though  full  of  mistakes,  is  likely  to  be  as  a  whole  truer 
to  the  original  than  one  that  adheres  to  it  literally. 

It  is  true  that  one  or  two  magicians  of  words  have  suc 
ceeded  in  translating  poetry  into  prose  that  is  immortal. 
The  most  wonderful  instance  of  this  was  Stephane  Mallarme, 
whose  versions  in  French  of  some  of  Poe's  poems  are  mir 
acles  of  the  translator's  art.  They  are  in  a  prose  that  pre 
serves  much  of  the  rhythmic  cadence,  much  of  the  rhyme, 
and  almost  all  the  echoed  assonances  that  are  the  charm  of 
' '  Ulalume  "  and  "  The  Raven. ' '  For  example : 

"  Et  de  la  sole  1'incertain  et  triste  bruissement  en  chaque  rideau  pur- 
pural  me  traversal! — m'emplissail  de  fantastiques  terreurs  pas  senties 


This  to  the  Frenchman's  ear  is  a  perfect  rendering  of 

"  And  the  silken,  sad,  uncertain  rustling  of  each  purple  curtain 
Thrilled  me — filled  me  with  fantastic  terrors  never  felt  before." 

And  the  following  from  ' '  Ulalume  ' ' : 

"Alors  mon  coeur  devint  de  cendre  et  grave,  comme  les  feuilles  qui 
etaient  crispees  et  mornes — comme  les  feuilles  qui  etaient  perissables  et 
mornes,  et  je  m'ecriai :  '  Ce  fut  surement  en  Octobre  dans  cette  meme 
nuit  de  1'annee  derniere,  que  je  voyageai — je  voyageai  par  ici — que 
j'apportai  un  fardeau  redoubtable  jusqu'ici — dans  cette  nuit  de  toutes  les 
nuits  de  1'annee,  ah!  quel  demon  m'a  tente  vers  ces  lieux!  Je  connais 
bien,  maintenant,  cet  obscur  lac  d'Auber — cette  brumeuse  moyenne  region 
de  Weir;  je  connais  bien,  maintenant,  cet  humide  marais  d'Auber,  et  ces 
pays  de  bois  hantes  par  les  goules  de  Weir !" 

But  Mallarme  was  unique,  and  his  prose,  like  his  poetry, 
was  exquisite  in  its  subtle  music.  He  was  the  ideal  trans 
lator  of  Poe.  Baudelaire's  versions,  though  fine,  have  not 
the  intimate  touch  of  Mallarme 's. 

The  poet  and  his  translator  ought  to  be  in  deep  sympathy 
with  each  other.  Would  that  Milton  had  translated  Dante ! 
That  might  probably  have  been  the  model  for  all  time.  Pope 
in  apologizing  for  the  multitudinous  defects  in  his  trans 
lation  of  Homer's  Iliad  regretted  that  Dryden  had  not  done 
VOL.  cxcvi. — NO.  682  25 
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it,  and  reproached  Chapman  for  putting  more  of  Chapman 
than  Homer  into  his  version.  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  very 
faults  that  have  been  charged  against  Pope. 

Speaking  of  Homer,  it  is  worth  while  by  analyzing  a  few 
lines  to  test  how  accurately  some  of  his  translators  have 
done  their  work.  Let  us  take  the  very  first  line  of  the  Iliad: 

MTJVLV  aeiSe,  Oca,  JJLOL  TrrjXrj'idSea)  'A^iXXTjo?. 

An  English  translator,  the  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  in  a 
note  to  his  version,  says : 

"  We  have  here  the  keynote  of  the  poem  brought  before  us  in  the  very 
first  line — nay,  in  the  very  first  word,  according  to  the  original,  for  '  wrath ' 
stands  first  in  the  Greek,  which  it  cannot  very  conveniently  do  in 
English." 

Justifying  himself,  as  it  were,  behind  this  i  l  not  very  con 
veniently/'  Collins  renders  it: 

"  Sing,  Heavenly  Muse,  the  wrath  of  Peleus'  son." 

Other  versions  (some  combining  part  of  the  second  line) 
are: 

"Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  unnumbered,  heavenly  Goddess,  sing." — POPE. 

"  Sing,  Goddess,  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  Peleus'  son." — WALTER  LEAF. 

"Achilles'  baneful  wrath — resound,  O  Goddess, 
— that  imposed,"  etc. — CHAPMAN. 

"  O  Goddess !  sing  the  wrath  of  Peleus'  son, 
Achilles  .  .  ." — BRYANT. 

"Of  Peleus'  son,  Achilles,  sing,  O  Muse, 

The  vengeance  deep  and  deadly  .  .  ." — LORD  DERBY. 

The  Frenchmen  fail  in  the  same  way.    Bitaube  has  it : 

"Muse  chante  la  oolere  d'Achille,  fils  de  Pelee." 

Leconte  de  Lisle  translates : 

"  Chante,  Deesse,  du  Peliade  Akhilleus  la  colere  desastreuse." 

Another  famous  translator  was  the  Italian  Monti,  but  he 
made  the  same  mistake,  writing : 

"  Cantami,  o  diva,  del  Pelide  Achiile 
L'ira  funesta  .     ." 
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It  was  upon  Monti's  version  that  Ugo  Foscolo  wrote  a 
classic  of  criticism.  Foscolo  suggested  as  a  better  render 
ing: 

"L'ira,  o  Dea,  canta,  del  Pelide  Achille 

Fimesta  .  .  ." 

But  an  Albanian  philologist  asserts  that  not  one  of  the 
translators  has  rendered  more  than  the  one  word   'A 
correctly !    According  to  him  the  true  translation  is : 

"  Fairy,  tell  us  about  the  spite  of  Achilles,  of  the  clan  of  Peleus." 

It  would  be  possible  to  go  right  through  all  the  trans 
lations  of  the  Iliad  with  such  criticisms  as  these.  There 
are  some  fine  bits  of  similar  analysis  in  the  preface  to 
Bryant's  version.  Just  so  one  could  go  through  all  the 
translations  of  Shakespeare.  Furness,  in  the  appendix  to 
the  "  Macbeth  "  volume  of  his  Variorum  edition,  has  some 
excellent  examples  of  it.  Among  other  passages  he  takes  the 
line 

"Heaven's  breath  smells  wooingly  here" 

("  Macbeth,"  Act  I.,  Scene  VI.),  of  which  he  cites  many 

German   versions.      The    crux   is  the    word    "  wooingly. " 

Schiller  renders   this   "  lieblich,"  Voss  has   "  anmuthig," 

Dorothea    Tieck    (whom    Furness  suspects    to    have    been 
Mommsen)  renders  the  line : 

"Dass  hier  des  Himmels  Athem  zum  Verweilen  ladet." 

Others  have  it "  lockend  "  and  "  erquicldicli." 
Kaufman  alone  hits  it  just  right : 

"Dass  Himmelshauch  hier  buhlend  weht." 
Maurice  Maeterlinck  renders  the  line : 

"  Le  souffle  du  ciel  y  embaume  ses  caresses," 

which,  though  prose,  could  have  come  from  none  but  a  poet, 
and  that  expresses  Shakespeare's  idea  perfectly. 

Furness  points  out  that  the  efforts  of  the  Germans  to 
translate  the  witches'  incantation  are  little  short  of  ludi 
crous.  One  of  the  best  is  suggested  by  Voss  (whose  version 
of  Homer  is  a  monument  of  accuracy)  in  a  note  to  his  1829 
edition : 
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"Dopple  miih'  sei,  dopple,  dopple! 
Lodre,  glut,  du  Kessel,  bopple!" 

Maeterlinck's  French  version  is  far  more  successful, 
though  his  task  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  more  difficult. 
He  writes : 

"Double,  double,  puis  redouble, 
Le  feu  chante  au  chaudron  trouble." 

Furness  notes  that  for  the  common  English  word  "  caul 
dron  "  the  German  language  appears  to  have  no  equivalent. 
Every  language  has  words  of  this  sort.  An  eminent  Mon 
treal  lawyer,  a  Frenchman  who  practises  and  pleads  equally 
well  in  English  and  French,  calls  my  attention  to  the  common 
French  verb  "  constater,"  for  which,  he  says,  he  has  vainly 
sought  an  English  equivalent. 

Diego  Angeli's  translation  of  Shakespeare,  which  the 
Treves  Brothers  are  now  publishing  in  Milan,  is  one  of  the 
best  that  has  appeared  in  any  language.  He  has  turned 
English  blank  verse  into  the  corresponding  hendecasyllabic 
versi  sciolti;  he  has  rendered  the  lyrics  in  the  nearest  Italian 
meter;  where  Shakespeare  rhymes — as  in  the  last  lines  of 
many  blank-verse  passages — Angeli  rhymes.  The  spirit  is 
preserved,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  errors.  At  the  be 
ginning  of  "  The  Tempest  "  there  is  one  of  these :  bompresso 
(bowsprit)  instead  of  gablria,  for  "  topsail. "  One  of  the 
worst  of  his  mistakes  is  in  his  version  of  the  line 

"This  blue-eyed  hag  was  hither  brought  with  child," 
which  he  translates : 

"...  Cotesta  f attucchiera 
dall'  occhio  cispellino  fu  condotta 
quivi  col  figlio.  .  .  ." 

This  means  ' '  with  the  child  ' ' ;  that  is  to  say,  with  a  child 
already  born.  The  Italian  equivalent  of  our  "  with  child  " 
is  incinta  or  gravida. 

At  the  end  of  the  same  passage  ("  Tempest,"  Act  I.,  Scene 
II.)  he  translates 

"  Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp  hag-born  .  .  ." 

" .  .  .  se  n'eccettui   quel   figlio 
ch'ella   avea  partorito,   un   mostricciuolo 
lentigginoso  e  degno  di  sua  stirpe." 
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Thus  he  neglects  the  word  ' '  here  ' ' ;  further  evidence  that 
he  has  failed  to  understand  that  Sycorax  gave  birth  to 
Caliban  on  the  island.  And  there  is  no  suggestion  of  the 
contemptuous  idea  which  Shakespeare  so  deliberately  em 
phasized  by  following  up  the  word  ' '  litter  ' '  with  ' '  whelp. ' ' 
A  more  exact  translation  would  be : 

"  Ch'ella  avea  figliato  qui,  un  cagnettaccio 
lentigginoso,  stirpe  di  stregone." 

For  Shakespeare  used  "  littered  "  to  express  the  bestiality 
of  that  child-birth,  and  in  speaking  of  beasts  figliare  is  more 
properly  used  than  partorire.  Mostricciuolo  is  a  "  little 
monster, ' '  not  a  ' '  whelp, ' '  which  is  more  correctly  rendered 
by  cagnuolo  or  any  of  its  peggiorativi. 

Apart  from  a  few  such  mistakes  as  these,  Angeli  is  won 
derfully  successful.  For  example: 

"...  Noi 

siamo  tessuti  con  la  stessa  trama 
del  sogni  ed  &  la  piccoletta  vita 
nostra    dal    sonno    circondata.  .  .  ." 

"  We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.  .  .  ." 

In  his  "  Julius  Caesar  "  similar  faults  and  similar  beauties 
are  noticeable.  For  example,  his  "  Non  ho  fatto  a  Cesar e 
quello  che  voi  faceste  a  Bruto  "  really  means,  "  I  have  not 
done  to  Caesar  what  you  did  to  Brutus  "  instead  of  "  I  have 
done  no  more  to  Caesar  than  you  shall  do  to  Brutus. " 

His  "  .  .  .  lo  debbo,  Cimbro,  farli  sapere  "  (Act  III., 
Scene  I.)  fails  to  render  the  signification  of  that  word  "  pre 
vent,"  though  the  Italian  prevenire,  which  he  uses  to  trans 
late  "  prevention  "  in  Act  IV.,  Scene  II.,  is  its  precise 
equivalent  in  this  archaic  sense. 

Dante  has  shared  the  fate  of  Homer  and  Shakespeare  at 
the  hands  of  the  translators.  He  is  perhaps  the  most  dif 
ficult  of  authors,  because  he  combines,  as  no  other  poet  does, 
deep  philosophy,  majestic  music  of  language,  and  a  concision 
that  has  never  been  equaled.  His  translator  must  be  a  man 
of  almost  phenomenal  erudition ;  he  must  know  not  only  the 
Tuscan  dialect  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  history 
of  the  world  up  to  that  time,  and  must  be  steeped  in  the 
literature,  the  theology,  the  scholasticism,  and  the  science 
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of  the  Middle  Ages.  Such  a  man  was  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
whose  translations  are  perfect  for  the  student.  But  Nor 
ton's  version,  from  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  in  prose,  does 
not  even  suggest  the  grandeur  of  the  music  of  Dante's  words. 
It  is  as  if  one  were  to  read  a  well-told  story  of  Parsifal; 
all  the  sublime  legend  would  be  there,  but  the  reader  would 
never  suspect  the  glories  of  the  music  to  which  it  had  been 
set  by  Wagner.  Dante's  verse  and  Wagner's  music  are 
akin  to  each  other;  their  proper  background  is  a  Gothic 
cathedral. 

But  the  attempts  of  poets  to  translate  Dante  are  irritating 
to  one  who  knows  the  original.  This  may  be  because  they 
are  pygmies  who  have  tried  to  reproduce  the  product  of  a 
giant.  Again,  would  that  Milton  had  done  it!  Byron's 
few  samples  suggest  that  he  might  have  succeeded  better 
than  Longfellow,  or  even  Gary,  whose  version  is  per 
haps  the  best  metrical  one  in  the  English  language.  One 
of  Byron 's  most  famous  excerpts  is  the  Paolo  and  Francesca 
episode  (Inf.  Cant.  V.).  In  this  occurs  a  line  which  beauti 
fully  illustrates  the  impossibility  of  adequately  rendering 
one  language  in  another.  Francesca  is  telling  Dante  their 
story  : 

"We  read  one  day  for  pastime,  seated  nigh, 

Of  Lancelot,  how  love  enchained  him  too. 

We  were  alone,  quite  unsuspiciously. 

But  oft  our  eyes  met,  and  our  cheeks  in  hue 

All  o'er  discolored  by  that  reading  were; 

But  one  point  only  wholly  us  o'erthrew: 

When  we  read  the  long-sighed-for  smile  of  her, 

To  be  thus  kissed  by  such  devoted  lover, 

He  who  from  me  can  be  divided  ne'er 

Kiss'd  my  mouth,  trembling  in  the  act  all  over. 

Accursed  was  the  book  and  he  who  wrote! 

That  day  no  further  leaf  did  we  uncover." 

The  exigencies  of  his  rhyme  and  of  his  desire  to  give  line 
for  line  led  Byron  to  take  liberties  with  the  text  here  and 
there,  but  he  certainly  has  the  spirit  of  the  passage.  It  is 
the  last  line  but  one,  however,  to  which  I  want  to  call 
attention  as  absolutely  untranslatable.  Byron's  "  ac 
cursed  "  gives  no  hint  of  the  meaning  of  Dante's  "  Gale- 
otlo  fu  il  libro  e  cM  lo  scrisse."  Cary  writes  more  ac 
curately  : 

"...  The  book  and  writer 
Both  were  love's  purveyors  ..." 
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Norton 's  version  is :  "  Galahaut  was  the  book  and  he  who 
wrote  it."  And  he  explains  the  meaning  of  "  Galeotto  "  in 
a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Even  an  Italian  needs  an 
explanation,  and  most  of  the  modern  Italian  editions  carry 
such  a  note.  Scartazzini  quotes  Fanfani's  dictionary: 
"  Galeotto:  a  person  so  vile  that  if  he  be  not  in  the  galleys 
he  deserves  to  be,"  and  adds,  "  Name  of  the  infamous  agent 
of  love  between  Guinevere  and  Lancelot.  That  which  Gala- 
haut  was  for  Guinevere  and  Lancelot  the  book  and  its  au 
thor  were  for  us." 

I  think  I  should  be  tempted  to  translate  the  word  by  "  pan 
der,"  though  even  then  a  note  of  explanation  would  be 
necessary. 

Baretti,  whose  attack  upon  Voltaire  for  betraying  Shake 
speare  has  already  been  cited,  was  singularly  unfortunate 
in  his  efforts  to  translate  into  English.  His  * '  Ye  who  enter 
here  quit  hope  forever  "  is  wretchedly  weak  in  comparison 
with  Gary's  tremendous  "  All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter 
here." 

Another  and  very  different  example  of  an  almost  untrans 
latable  passage  is  the  last  verse  of  Heine's  "  Lorelei  ": 

"Ich   glaube   die   Wellen   verschlingen 

Am   Ende   Schiffer  und   Kahn; 
Und  das  hat  mit  ihrem  Singen 
Die  Lorelei  gethan." 

There  is  here  a  subtle  change  from  the  objective  to  the 
subjective  that  none  of  the  versions  I  have  seen  succeeds  in 
expressing.  One  of  the  best  known  reads : 

"  Till   over   the   boat   and    boatman 
The  Rhine's   deep   waters  run: 
And  this  with  her  magic  singing 
The  Lorelei  has  done." 

Not  only  is  real  poetry  untranslatable,  but  such  prose  as 
depends  largely  upon  style.  From  the  English  translation 
none  could  form  an  idea  of  the  style  of  de  Maupassant  or 
Flaubert.  I  have  looked  over  several  translations  of  D'An- 
nunzio,  who  is  a  past  master  of  style,  and  none  is  even  a 
pale  reflection  of  the  original,  unless  it  be  Arthur  Symons's 
version  of  "  Francesca  da  Eimini."  Symons,  however,  falls 
into  a  strange  blunder  with  "  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  " 
for  "  qnattr'ore  di  notte,"  which  is  literally  "  four  hours 
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of  the  night,'7  the  "  fourth  hour  of  the  night, "  which  was 
the  thirteenth-century  way  of  expressing  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening — a  much  more  likely  hour  than  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  for  Francesca  to  send  her  maids  to  bed  and  admit 
Paolo  to  her  chamber.  Symons,  however,  must  be  thanked 
for  many  masterly  translations,  especially  of  French  poetry. 

Praising  Symons  is  a  reminder  of  Symonds — John  Add- 
ington — whose  translations  of  bits  of  Italian  poetry  scat 
tered  through  his  Renaissance  in  Italy,  especially  the  two 
volumes  on  literature,  are  the  best  things  of  the  kind  I  have 
seen.  For  example,  his  version  of  Folengo's  burlesque  of 
the  "  Last  Judgment,"  of  Berni's  sonnet  of  Pope  Clement, 
and  of  extracts  from  Poliziano,  Bembo,  etc.,  are  models  of 
the  translator's  art. 

One  of  the  genuine  curiosities  of  translation  is  a  French 
version  of  part  of  Dickens 's  Pickwick  Papers,  which  ap 
peared  in  Le  Journal  pour  Tons  in  1865  under  the  title  of 
'''  Le  Prison  pour  Dettes."  This  embraces  Mr.  Pickwick's 
arrest,  trial,  and  imprisonment.  In  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Review  for  August,  1908,  Sir  F.  C.  Burnand  published  a 
most  amusing  review  of  this,  giving  some  examples  of  the 
skill  with  which  the  Frenchman  rendered  in  the  idioms  and 
argot  of  the  Paris  of  his  day  the  cockney  slang  of  Dickens 's 
characters.  For  instance : 

"  Not  knowin',  can't  say  "="  Peux  par  dire  .  .  .  sais  pas." 

"Very  good  plant,  Mr.  Pickwick.  But  it  won't  do.  There's  no  harm 
in  trying,  but  there's  little  to  be  got  out  of  me."="  Votre  souriciere  est 
tres  ~bonne}  Monsieur  Pickwick.  Mais  je  ne  donne  pas  dans  le  panneau. 
II  n'y  a  pas  de  mal  a  essayer,  mais  il  n'y  a  pas  grand  chose  de  tirer  de 
moi" 

"'Well,  wot's  amiss  here?'  growled  the  man  in  the  brown  coat."= 
" Bien!  quoi  qui  gnia?'  grommela  I'homme  a  la  redingote  "brune." 

"It  ain't  a  large  'un,  but  it's  a  out-and-outer  to  sleep  in." — (Mr.  P.'s 
bed  in  the  Fleet. }="  II  n'est  pas  grand,  mais  on  y  dort  comme  une 
douzaine  de  marmottes?' 

"  Chummage  ticket."=rr  Billet  de  copin" 

"  One  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  a  rig,  and  the  other  his  con 
viction  that  it  was  a  go"=ff  L'un  exprima  son  opinion  que  c'etait 
caligulant,  et  I'autre  sa  conviction  que  c'etait  une  scie/' 

"Vot  are  you  bustin'  vith  now?"="  Qu'est-ce  que  vous  avez  a  vous 
crever  maintenant?" 

But  Shakespeare  and  Dickens  are  by  no  means  the  only 
authors  who  are  difficult  to  put  into  other  tongues,  trans 
lators  of  the  Bible  often  complaining  of  the  obstacles  they 
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have  to  surmount.  How,  for  example,  render  such  a  phrase 
as  "  whiter  than  snow  "  in  the  language  of  equatorial  Africa, 
where  snow  is  unknown?  In  the  language  of  the  Lengua, 
a  tribe  in  Paraguay,  they  were  obliged  to  translate  the  word 
11  eighteen  "  "  schog-emek-wakthla-mok-emmiJc-antanthal- 
ma,"  the  literal  meaning  of  which  is  "  finished  my  hands, 
pass  to  my  other  foot- three."  H.  Ottewill  Bruce  cites  the 
case  of  a  translator  in  New  Guinea  who,  getting  stuck  with 
the  phrase  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  do  this  thing,"  consulted 
an  intelligent  catechumen,  who  gave  him  the  precise  idio 
matic  equivalent  in  a  phrase  that  meant  "  May  I  speak  to 
my  mother-in-law  before  I  will  do  this  thing !"  For  it  seems 
that  in  New  Guinea  it  is  an  unpardonable  sin  for  a  man 
to  speak  to  his  wife 's  mother. 

A  book  could  be  filled  with  curiosities  of  translation.  It 
is,  however,  far  easier  to  criticize  than  to  write  a  transla 
tion,  and  any  one  who  has  had  to  do  much  of  such  work 
must  take  off  his  hat  to  masters  like  Gilbert  Murray  for  his 
Euripides,  to  Charles  Eliot  Norton  for  his  Dante,  to  Jowett 
for  his  Plato,  to  Swinburne  and  Eossetti  for  their  bits  from 
Villon,  to  Mallarme  for  his  verses  of  Poe,  to  Sir  Christopher 
North  for  his  Plutarch — this  the  more  extraordinary  because 
a  translation  not  from  the  original,  but  from  Amyot's 
French  version — to  Chateaubriand  for  his  Milton  (in  spite 
of  a  few  mistakes,  such  as  "  donjon  "  instead  of  "  prison  '• 
for  "  dungeon,"  and  "  putts  "  instead  of  "  abime  "  for 
"  pit  ") ;  to  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy  for  his  translations 
of  Calderon,  and  especially  for  his  English  version  of  the 
Stab  at  Mater.  And  if  the  volumes  that  are  to  come  remain 
up  to  the  standard  he  has  set  with  his  "  Tempest  "  and 
"  Julius  Caesar,"  Diego  Angeli's  version  of  Shakespeare 
must  live  as  one  of  the  translations  that  are  truly  to  be 
called  inspired. 

ARTHUR  BENTNGTON. 


TURGENIEF:    THE    MAN 


BY  THE  HEV.   PHILIP  S.   MOXOM 


I  VAST  SERGYEVITCH  TURGENIEF  was  born  in  Orel,*  in  the 
province  of  Orel,  October  28,  1818.  The  Turgeniefs  were 
nobles  of  the  old  stock.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  many 
men  of  genius  in  Eussia  were  derived  from  foreign  races. 
Kantemir,  Chemnitzer,  Jukovski,  Pushkin,  Lermontof,  and 
Tolstoi  had  in  their  veins  the  blood  of  Greeks,  Germans, 
Scots,  Turks,  and  even  Negroes.  The  Turgenief  family, 
according  to  tradition,  came  from  a  Tartar  chief  who  en 
tered  the  service  of  the  Grand  Prince  of  Moscow  in  1425; 
hence  the  name  "  Tur-Kahn."  "  Scratch  a  Eussian  and 
you  find  a  Tartar  "  has  fresh  illustration  in  the  present 
case.  Most  of  Turgeniefs  ancestors,  at  least  on  his  father's 
side,  were  soldiers,  but  history  says  nothing  either  of  their 
intelligence  or  of  their  morals.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  cousin,  Andre  Turgenief,  was  the  initiator  of  a 
mystical  and  literary  movement  in  Eussia,  and  Andre's 
two  brothers,  both  younger  than  himself,  gave  evidence  of 
talent  if  not  of  genius.  One  of  them,  Alexander,  left  a  val 
uable  historical  collection,  while  the  other  left  an  excellent 
work  on  the  Eussia  of  Nicholas  I.  This  was  written  while 
the  author  was  in  exile.  After  having  achieved  distinction 
in  the  service  of  the  State  under  Alexander  I.,  he  was  impli 
cated  in  the  conspiracy  of  December,  1825,  and  was  expatri 
ated  by  Nicholas.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
Paris,  where  he  died  in  1871.  M.  Haumant,  Turgeniefs 
biographer,  finds  in  Turgenief  traces  of  Andre's  tendency 
to  mysticism  and  of  Nicholas's  taste  for  historical  observa 
tion. 

Tartar  in  blood  though  it  may  originally  have  been,  Norse 
blood  must  have  entered  the  family  stream,  for  Turgenief 
was  large  of  stature  and  had  blue  eyes.  "  He  resembles 

~*  Pronounced  Aryol. 
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less  the  pirates  of  the  Steppe  than  those  of  the  North  Sea," 
says  Haumant.  In  this  respect  he  was  like  his  French 
friend  Flaubert.  His  father  was  a  large,  blond  man,  with 
fine  and  regular  features  and  blue  eyes.  His  mother,  a 
Lutovinof,  was  six  years  older  than  her  husband,  swarthy 
of  complexion  and  of  ungraceful  figure.  The  administration 
of  the  estate  was  in  her  hands,  and  she  ruled  with  a  rod  of 
iron.  Haumant  thus  describes  her:  "  She  was  capricious, 
passionate,  vindictive,  and  quite  unconscious  of  the  evil 
which  she  did.  Around  her  punishments  fell  in  showers — 
exiles,  deportations,  humiliating  travesties,  forced  mar 
riages,  sudden  separations  of  members  of  the  same  family, 
and  blows  which  spared  not  even  her  factotum  Poliakof." 
Eeminiscences  of  his  mother's  rule  are  traceable  in  Tur- 
genief 's  writings,  especially  in  The  Memoirs  of  a  Sportsman. 
His  experience  at  home  is  said  to  have  made  him  nervous 
and  timid,  and  inspired  in  him  hatred  of  injustice  and  vio 
lence.  Quite  naturally  he  became  an  enemy  of  serfdom. 

The  family  estate  was  at  Spask,  a  large  town  in  the  prov 
ince  of  Orel,  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  south  of 
Moscow.  The  mansion,  built  by  a  Lutovinof  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  very  large,  comprising 
more  than  forty  rooms  besides  a  great  hall  surrounded  by 
galleries.  It  had  two  wings,  one  for  the  women  serfs  who 
sewed  and  embroidered  the  linen  of  the  house,  the  other 
for  the  musician  serfs.  About  the  mansion  were  other 
buildings  for  the  servants,  for  baths,  etc.  The  house  was 
surrounded  by  a  garden  so  large  as  to  be  practically  a  park. 
In  this  were  many  trees  and  a  large  pond.  Here  the  boy 
wandered,  exploring  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  spacious 
grounds,  watching  the  life  of  nature,  snaring  birds  which  he 
took  captive  to  his  room — in  all  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
servants.  Among  these  servants  was  one  Punin,  who  had 
an  enthusiasm  for  Keraskof,  a  mediocre  poet  of  the  eigh 
teenth  century.  To  this  poet  Punin  drew  the  attention  of 
the  little  Ivan,  reading  to  him  The  Russiade,  a  feeble 
imitation  of  Voltaire's  Henriade.  The  way  in  which  Punin 
read  and  the  material  and  incidents  of  the  poem  all  ap 
pealed  to  the  mind  of  the  child.  Thus  was  awakened  his 
first  interest  in  literature.  He  lived  in  the  garden  more  than 
anywhere  else.  One  incident  in  his  experience  there  made 
a  deep  impression  on  him.  In  a  letter  from  Spask  written 
in  1868,  speaking  of  the  garden,  he  said:  "  It  is  here  that 
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I,  a  mere  child,  was  witness  of  a  struggle  of  a  toad  with 
a  snake  which  for  the  first  time  caused  me  to  doubt  a  good 
Providence. ' ' 

Ivan,  with  his  brother  Nicholas,  was  educated  primarily 
at  home  under  various  foreign  teachers,  German  and 
French.  French  he  acquired  rapidly  and  spoke  with  ease 
and  grace.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  like  Pushkin  he  had 
two  maternal  tongues,  Russian  and  French.  His  biographer 
says:  "  His  father  and  mother  read  only  French.  They 
agreed  or  they  quarreled  only  in  French.  When  Varvara 
Petrovna  offered  God  the  courtesy  of  a  prayer  it  was  in 
French/' 

His  education  properly  began  in  the  pension  of  the  German 
Weydenhammer,  but  soon  passed  to  the  Institute  Lazaref, 
"  a  college  founded  for  Armenian  students,  but  which  the 
Russians  had  invaded."  He  was  occupied  with  modern  lan 
guages,  especially  French;  the  sciences  and  Latin  were 
taught  only  to  future  candidates  for  the  university.  In  the 
Institute  Lazaref  he  became  acquainted  with  Zagoskin's 
romance,  George  Meloslavski,  and  was  so  enraptured  with 
it  that  one  day,  when  a  student  interrupted  the  reading  by 
a  master,  Turgenief  fell  upon  him  with  clenched  fists.  In 
1832  he  took  his  entrance  examination  for  the  University  of 
Moscow,  but  two  or  three  years  later  went  to  St.  Peterburg, 
whither,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  the  family  moved. 
The  University  of  St.  Petersburg  exerted  upon  him  a  more 
pronounced  literary  influence  than  that  of  Moscow,  and  there 
he  made  his  first  boyish  literary  ventures.  In  1838  he  ended 
his  university  studies  with  a  grade  that  would  have  allowed 
him  immediately  to  enter  government  service;  but  he  was 
rich  and  under  no  compulsion  to  labor,  so  he  went  abroad. 

He  went  first  to  Berlin,  sailing  from  Kronstadt  to  Liibeck 
on  the  Nicholas  L  During  the  voyage  the  following  inci 
dent  occurred.  It  seems  that  he  had  promised  his  mother 
not  to  play  cards;  nevertheless,  one  night  he  was  playing 
cards  when  there  was  a  cry  of  "  Fire!"  The  Nicholas  I. 
was  in  flames.  There  is  a  story  which  followed  him  all  his 
life  that  he  threw  himself  on  the  bridge  among  hustling 
women  and  children  and  cried  with  a  shrill  voice,  "  Save 
me!  I'm  the  only  son  of  a  rich  widow.  Ten  thousand  rou 
bles  to  him  who  will  save  me!"  Whether  the  story  be  lit 
erally  true  or  not,  Turgenief  acknowledged  later  that  he 
had  lost  his  head  for  a  moment. 
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Like  all  Russians  he  was  warmly  received  at  the  Prussian 
university.  "  The  professors  here,"  he  says,  "  expect  that 
our  government  will  decorate  them. ' '  At  first  he  shared  the 
Schilleromania  which  was  prevalent,  but  soon  turned  to 
Goethe,  reading  Faust  so  often  that  finally  he  knew  the  first 
part  by  heart.  Years  afterward  he  surprised  his  Parisian 
friends  by  translating  from  memory  long  passages  of  the 
poem.  Here  in  Berlin  he  met  Granovski,  Nevierof,  Stankie- 
vitch,  and  Michael  Bakiinin.  The  last  named  was  at  that 
time  only  a  Hegelian,  but  later  became  the  apostle  of  an 
archy.  For  a  time  he  exerted  a  strong  influence  over  the 
younger  Turgenief.  With  these  companions  Turgenief  met 
for  a  time  at  the  house  of  a  Madame  Frolof,  who  slept 
during  the  day  in  order  that  she  might  spend  the  night  in 
discussion.  Later  the  meetings  were  with  one  or  another  of 
their  number  on  appointed  days,  often  with  Turgenief,  whom 
Varvara  Petrovna  supplied  with  "  incomparable  tea."  Sev 
eral  of  these  men,  notably  Bakiinin  and  Stankievitch,  ap 
peared  in  Turgenief 's  novels  more  or  less  freely  sketched. 
His  relation  with  the  latter  was  not  of  long  endurance,  for 
Stankievitch  soon  died,  but  it  was  warm  and  lingered  long 
in  memory.  Nevierof  relates  that  after  a  night  with  the 
Frolofs  the  students  had  come  together  again  at  dawn  and 
were  discussing  the  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs,  which 
would  surely  take  place  some  day  but  would  find  the  serfs 
incapable  of  properly  using  their  freedom.  "It  is  neces 
sary  to  instruct  them,"  said  Stankievitch,  "  to  draw  them 
from  their  night.  Let  us  swear,  my  friends,  to  consecrate 
our  strength  to  that  end."  The  oath  thus  taken  was  kept. 
Stankievitch,  too  soon  dead,  bequeathed  his  fortune  to  the 
schools  of  his  district;  Nevierof  and  Granovski  became  pro 
fessors  ;  Turgenief  attempted  to  be  one,  and  we  see  him  often 
occupying  himself  both  with  schools  and  with  students. 

In  1840  Turgenief  visited  the  Ehine  country,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy,  avoiding  as  a  rule  the  large  cities  and  the  crowd, 
and  finding  his  delight  in  the  forests,  the  valleys,  the  brooks 
— in  a  word,  in  Nature.  The  following  year  he  returned 
to  Moscow  wearing  spectacles,  it  is  said,  and  using  exces 
sively  long  words.  Herzen  thought  him  a  poseur.  Bielinski, 
who  was  more  indulgent,  compared  him  to  Lenski,  a  char 
acter  in  one  of  Pushkin's  poems,  who  had  returned  from 
Germany  "  with  inflamed  and  bizarre  ideas,  a  soul  purely 
Gottingenian. "  He  dreamed  of  lecturing  to  the  young  men 
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on  Hegel.  He  even  sought  an  examination  by  the  university 
for  the  degree  of  master  in  philosophy,  which  would  have 
opened  to  him  a  university  career.  While  the  official  red 
tape  was  unwinding  Turgenief  took  himself  off  to  St.  Peters 
burg,  where  we  find  him  in  1843  in  the  Ministry  of  the  In 
terior,  reading,  not  Hegel,  but  George  Sand,  and  writing 
verse  and  comedies  and  associating  with  young  writers  like 
Nekrassof  and  Dostoievski.  The  latter  writes  of  him  at  this 
time :  "  I  have  just  seen  the  poet  Turgenief.  He  is  a  genial, 
aristocratic,  beautiful  young  man,  rich  and  intelligent.  I 
know  of  nothing  that  nature  has  refused  him." 

At  that  time  Turgenief  seems  to  have  had  a  taste  for  ex 
aggeration  and  boasting  and  playing  practical  jokes.  He 
told  doubtful  stories  about  his  having  stopped  a  runaway 
team  and  saving  a  woman 's  life  and  other  heroic  deeds. 
One  evening  he  reported  a  day's  hunt  in  which  he  had 
bagged  an  astounding  quantity  of  game,  and  invited  his  com 
panions  to  come  and  dine  with  him  on  the  morrow.  When 
they  arrived  at  his  lodging  they  were  met  by  a  wooden 
countenance,  and  went  away  much  disgusted  with  ' l  this  first 
edition  of  The  Memoirs  of  a  Sportsman." 

He  was  the  favorite  son  of  his  mother,  Varvara  Pe- 
trovna,  and  when  he  was  at  home  she  was  in  a  better  humor 
with  everybody.  It  was  her  intention  that  he  should  make  a 
good  marriage  and  then  achieve  a  fine  career,  but  he  was  not 
favorably  disposed  to  either.  "Marry!"  he  cried;  "you 
might  as  well  expect  to  see  the  church  in  Spask  dance  the 
trepak  on  its  two  crosses."  She  was  much  incensed  at  the 
idea  of  his  following  a  literary  career ;  however,  she  would 
have  overlooked  his  writing  prose  and  verse  if  he  had  re 
mained  in  the  government  service.  But  he  resigned  in  1845 
with  the  trifling  rank  of  "  College  Assessor."  Thereafter 
his  mother  reduced  his  allowance  or  cut  it  off  altogether. 

About  this  time  he  produced  a  little  comedy  significantly 
entitled  "  Without  a  Sou,"  but  it  was  of  little  worth.  He 
had  not  yet  found  himself,  though  he  had  fairly  begun  his 
literary  career.  As  early  as  1840  he  had  written  Three  Por 
traits,  a  tragic  and  revolting  but  powerful  story.  Between 
1842  and  1847  he  published  critical  articles,  some  poems,  and 
several  novels.  He  was  devoted  to  the  chase,  and  while 
hunting,  sometimes  for  weeks,  in  the  woods  of  Orel,  he 
gathered  material  for  those  short  stories  which  were  the 
foundation  of  his  fame,  The  Memoirs  of  a  Sportsman. 
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His  relations  with  the  cynical  critic  Bielinski  began  in 
1843.  Bielinski  had  praised  Turgenief  's  verse,  and  the  lat 
ter  went  to  express  his  thanks.  He  found  Bielinski  "  in 
a  miserable  but  appropriate  apartment;  a  man  still  young, 
worn  with  consumption,  nervous,  timid,  and  awkward. " 
With  this  man  Turgenief  discussed  interminably,  even  to  the 
loss  of  his  voice,  the  Europeanizing  of  Russia,  in  which 
Bielinski  profoundly  believed.  Then  they  passed  to  other 
subjects.  Once  after  discussing  for  six  hours  Bielinski  ex 
claimed:  "  What,  now,  we  know  not  yet  if  God  exists,  and 
you  wish  to  dine!" 

In  1847  Turgenief  left  Eussia  on  the  heels  of  Madame 
Viardot  for  a  new  pilgrimage.  His  relation  with  the  Viar- 
dots  was  so  intimate  and  continued  through  so  many  years 
that  some  account  of  these  people  should  be  given  here. 
Louis  Viardot  was  born  in  Dijon,  France,  in  1800;  he  was 
therefore  some  eighteen  years  older  than  Turgenief.  He 
studied  law  in  Paris,  became  a  journalist,  and  for  several 
years  was  manager  of  the  Grand  Opera.  In  company  with 
George  Sand  and  Pierre  Leroux  he  founded  La  Revue  In- 
dependante  in  1841.  He  was  the  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Arabs  and  Moors  in  Spain.  Michele  Ferdinande  Pauline 
Viardot-Garcia,  the  daughter  of  Manuel  Garcia,  the  Spanish 
singer  and  composer,  and  the  wife  of  Louis  Viardot,  was 
a  well-known  French  opera-singer  and  actress.  She  was 
twenty-one  years  younger  than  her  husband  and  three  years 
younger  than  Turgenief.  From  her  mother  she  received 
voice-culture,  and  from  Liszt  instruction  on  the  piano.  Her 
sister  Maria,  known  as  Malibran,  achieved  fame  and  died 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight  years.  Pauline 's  voice  was 
a  mezzo-soprano  of  great  sweetness  and  power.  She  ap 
peared  as  a  singer  in  public  first  in  Brussels  in  1837,  when 
she  was  but  sixteen  years  old.  Six  years  later  she  came  to 
sing  for  the  first  time  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  at  that  time 
Turgenief 's  acquaintance  with  her  began,  since  he  writes 
in  1846,  "  We  are  already  friends  of  three  years'  standing." 

The  young  diva  attracted  many  worshipers.  The  story 
is  told  that  she  had  in  her  box  at  the  opera  a  bear- skin 
with  claws  of  gold.  Four  friends  seated  themselves  on  the 
four  paws,  and  each  of  them  in  turn,  in  the  intervals  between 
the  acts,  had  to  tell  a  tale.  Turgenief,  it  is  said,  was  paw 
No.  3.  He  talked  of  Pauline  to  every  one,  even  to  his 
mother,  Varvara  Petrovna,  who,  disquieted,  went  to  hear 
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"  that  cursed  Boliemienne. "  To  Bielinski  he  wrote  describ 
ing  his  rapture  on  the  day  when  she  passed  her  perfumed 
handkerchief  over  his  forehead. 

When  Turgenief  lef  ^  St.  Petersburg  in  1847  it  was  supposed 
to  be  solely  on  account  of  Pauline,  who  had  now  become 
Madame  Viardot,  but  scarcely  had  he  reached  Berlin  when 
he  left  her  to  go  to  Stettin  to  meet  Bielinski  and  take  him  to 
Salzbriinner  in  Silesia  for  the  waters  there.  In  Salzbriinner 
he  remained  some  weeks  discussing  with  his  friend  as  for 
merly  in  St.  Petersburg.  Then,  one  fine  morning,  he  sudden 
ly  disappeared,  forgetting  his  luggage.  "  The  devil  knows 
where  he  has  gone,"  wrote  Bielinski.  The  gossip  in  St. 
Petersburg  was  that  Madame  Viardot  "  had  him  confined  in 
a  castle  of  the  Basque  country,  where  from  his  window  he 
converses  with  the  wolves."  The  truth  is  that,  sometimes 
with  his  friends,  sometimes  alone,  he  was  in  Paris,  in  Tou 
lon,  in  Brussels,  or  elsewhere,  according  to  his  fancy  or 
the  state  of  his  purse,  which  now  only  editors  supplied,  and 
seldom,  with  louis  d'or. 

At  intervals,  especially  during  the  absence  of  the  Viar- 
dots,  he  worked  hard.  He  learned  Spanish  and  read  Cal- 
deron  with  enthusiasm.  He  read  also  many  French  authors  ; 
among  the  older,  Corneille,  Saint-Simon,  Pascal,  whom  he 
greatly  admired,  also  Xavier  de  Maistre  and  Madame  Ro 
land;  among  contemporaries,  Michelet  and  George  Sand. 
Most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  Paris,  which,  for  him  as  for 
other  Russians,  was  France.  Unlike  them,  however,  he  dis 
dained  the  Parisian  pleasures.  During  this  time  he  wrote 
two  comedies,  "  The  Parasite  "  and  "  The  Old  Boy,"  also 
two  novels,  The  Journal  of  a  Superfluous  Man  and  Three 
Adventures,  and  many  of  the  stories  in  The  Memoirs  of  a 
Sportsman.  Part  of  the  time  he  spent  at  Courtavenel,  a  house 
belonging  to  Madame  Viardot  in  Brie.  There  he  engaged 
in  writing  or  in  talking  with  the  neighbors,  the  gardener, 
and  the  cook,  Veronica,  and  playing  with  the  dogs,  Diane 
and  Sultan.  He  has  melancholy  moods.  He  questions 
himself  concerning  lt  that  indifferent,  imperious,  voracious, 
egotistic  thing  "  that  life  is.  In  the  background  he  suspects 
other  forces  more  secret,  but  whether  hostile  or  benevolent, 
who  knows?  One  evening  he  hears  two  mysterious  sighs. 
He  says :  "  If  some  one  at  that  moment  had  put  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder,  I  avow  that  I  should  have  uttered  a  sharp  cry." 
About  the  middle  of  1850  Turgenief  returned  to  Russia. 
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His  biographer  tells  us  that  one  day,  in  the  field  of  Brie, 
he  met  a  gray  crow.  The  thought  that  this  bird  was  per 
haps  a  compatriot  of  his  moved  him  to  write : 

"  Corbeau !     Corbeau ! 
Tu  n'es  pas  beau, 
Mais  tu  nous  viens  de  mon  pays. 
Eh  bien!  retournes-y  I" 

He  seems  to  have  had  little  inclination  to  follow  the  mi 
grating  bird.  His  mother  apparently  had  forgotten  him. 
His  dearest  friends  were  in  France.  In  Russia  Dostoievski 
had  just  been  exiled  to  Siberia,  and  Bielinski  had  escaped 
exile  only  by  dying.  He  loved  the  plains  and  woods  where 
he  had  so  often  tramped,  fowling-piece  in  hand;  but  at  the 
same  time  in  his  letters  he  speaks  of  "  the  well-beloved 
plains  of  Brie  "  and  of  Courtavenel  as  the  place  which  he 
loved  the  most  in  the  world. 

Doubtless  the  increased  illness  of  his  mother  was  the  de 
termining  cause  of  his  return.  She  suffered  from  dropsy, 
and  her  disease  rapidly  grew  worse,  as  did  her  temper.  One 
of  her  last  acts  was  an  attempt,  which  fortunately  failed, 
to  impoverish  both  her  sons,  Ivan  and  Nicholas.  Something 
of  her  spirit  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  the  evening  of  her 
death,  by  her  order  musicians  in  the  next  chamber  played 
polkas.  Turgenief  had  gone  to  Turgenievo,  a  little  village 
left  him  by  his  father,  and  there  waited,  passing  the  time  in 
hunting  or  sauntering  about.  In  a  letter  to  Madame  Viardot 
he  says : 

"  We  see  every  day  troops  of  cranes  which  move  with  their  slow  and 
regular  flight  toward  the  south.  I  know  nothing  more  solemn  than  their 
cry,  which  seems  to  fall  upon  you  from  the  clouds  and  to  say:  ' Adieu, 
poor  little  curs  of  men  who  cannot  change  your  place.  We  go  to  the 
south;  you  remain  in  snow  and  misery!'  But  patience." 

Here  the  news  that  his  mother  was  dying  came  to  him,  but 
too  late  to  permit  him  to  see  her  alive. 

On  the  settlement  of  the  estate  he  found  himself  the  pos 
sessor  of  an  income  of  about  $5,000  (25,000  livres)  a  year. 
In  1852  The  Memoirs  of  a  Sportsman  were  published  in  a 
volume,  and  he  at  once  became  popular  and  consequently 
suspected  by  the  Russian  government.  The  characteristi 
cally  stupid  tyranny  of  that  government  is  ludicrously  shown 
by  the  following  incident.  About  this  time  Gogol  died,  and 
in  a  letter  concerning  him  designed  for  publication  Tur 
genief  spoke  of  him  as  "a  great  man."  These  words  the 
VOL.  cxcvi. — NO.  682  26 
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St.  Petersburg  censor  canceled.  Shortly  before  this  a  work 
on  natural  history  had  come  under  the  eye  of  the  same  cen 
sor  for  examination,  and  he  canceled  the  phrase  "  the  maj 
esty  of  nature, "  because  this  title  belongs  only  to  crowned 
heads !  Turgenief  did  not  pause  to  protest,  but  hastened  to 
Moscow  with  the  offending  letter,  and  the  Moscow  censor 
passed  it  unmutilated.  On  Turgenief 's  return  to  St.  Peters 
burg  there  was  a  tempest.  The  police  remembered  that  in 
The  Memoirs  of  a  Sportsman  the  writer  had  shown  "  des 
preuves  de  mauvais  esprit  '•  —evidences  of  an  evil  mind— 
and  he  was  arrested  and  for  a  little  time  confined  at  the  po 
lice  headquarters.  Soon  he  was,  not  released,  but  sent  to 
Spask,  where  he  was  kept  under  a  veiled  surveillance  until 
1854,  when,  through  the  influence  of  friends,  he  was  per 
mitted  to  return  to  the  capital.  During  this  enforced  retire 
ment  he  was  by  no  means  idle,  for,  besides  reading  much, 
he  wrote  additional  Memoirs  of  a  Sportsman,  the  novels 
Two  Friends  and  The  Sleeping  Waters,  and  some  critical 
articles,  and  began  Rudin. 

It  was  now  recognized  that  he  had  become  "  the  first 
writer  of  Russia. "  He  took  little  interest  in  the  war  then 
raging  in  the  Crimea,  but  the  fall  of  Sevastopol  afflicted  him 
until  he  found  consolation  in  the  stories  which  the  war  had 
inspired  in  a  certain  Count  Tolstoi.  Soon  he  and  the  young 
author  met.  Their  judgments  on  each  other  are  interest 
ing  and  even  amusing.  Tolstoi  thought  that  Turgenief  had 
"  the  thighs  of  a  phrase-maker  "  (les  cuisses  d'un  phraseur) 
whatever  that  may  mean.  Turgenief  thought  that  Tolstoi 
was  too  vain  of  his  title  of  Count.  "  Which  was  right, "  re 
marks  Haumant,  "  it  is  difficult  to  say."  A  photograph  of 
the  time  shows  the  two  authors  together  amid  a  group  of 
friends.  Turgenief  sits  inclined  slightly  forward,  with  his 
hands  on  his  knees,  and  there  is  a  touch  of  vagueness  and 
melancholy  in  his  gaze;  Tolstoi  stands  upright  behind  Tur 
genief,  with  his  arms  folded  across  his  breast  and  a  some 
what  bitter  and  contemptuous  expression  on  his  face.  The 
most  offensive  pose  in  the  picture  certainly  is  that  of  Tol 
stoi,  perhaps,  a,s  Haumant  says,  "  because  he  is  the 
younger. ' ' 

With  the  close  of  the  war  Russian  relations  with  western 
Europe  were  resumed,  and  travel  again  flowed  from  St. 

*A  little  later  Turgenief  wrote  to  a  friend:  "I  regret  that  I  cannot 
draw  nearer  to  Tolstoi,  our  views  are  so  opposed,  the  one  to  the  other." 
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Petersburg  and  Moscow  to  Paris,  to  London,  to  Berlin,  to 
Rome.  Turgenief  obtained  a  passport,  and  in  July,  1856, 
crossed  the  frontier  without  regret.  He  was  unmarried,  but 
he  had  a  daughter,  the  fruit  of  an  amour  as  early  as  1842. 
This  daughter  he  had  left  in  the  care  of  Madame  Viardot, 
and  he  wished  to  see  her.  He  also  wished  once  more  to  see 
his  friends,  and  he  had  become  anxious  about  his  health. 
After  this  time,  though  he  often  returned  to  Eussia,  it  was 
no  longer  his  home,  and  his  visits  were  brief.  He  traveled 
much,  appearing  almost  every  year  at  Paris,  Soden,  Vienna, 
Rome,  London,  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Spask,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
other  places.  His  restlessness  was  partly  due  to  the  real 
or  fancied  state  of  his  health.  He  suffered  from  gout, 
though  he  was  temperate  in  both  eating  and  drinking.  In 
imagination  at  least  he  had  all  the  maladies  which  he  de 
scribed  to  his  physicians,  who  were  among  the  most  eminent 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Austria.  These  sent  him  in  turn 
to  Rome  for  the  air  of  the  South,  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  for 
the  sea  air,  to  Soden  for  the  waters,  to  Baden  for  the  pines, 
even  to  Dijon,  though  for  what  is  not  apparent,  For  some 
time  he  had  a  morbid  apprehension  of  cholera,  indications 
of  which  he  discovered  everywhere.  He  believed  that  he 
was  afflicted  with  a  malady  which  "  plays  with  its  victims 
and  gives  them  deceptive  respites,"  as  he  said  to  his  friend 
Anenkof,  to  whom  he  had  written  an  eternal  farewell,  but 
wlto  found  him  in  Dresden  quite  gay. 

His  restlessness  was  due  partly  to  an  exacting  nature. 
He  loathed  what  he  called  the  vulgar  and  low  wit  and  black 
guardism  of  the  Parisians,  though  he  immensely  admired 
French  taste.  Rome  attracted  him  strongly.  From  there 
he  writes :  ' i  Nowhere  else  can  one  saunter  with  so  much  of 
charm,  but  in  this  sauntering  thought  is  always  busy.  .  .  . 
One  does  not  feel  the  fatigue  and  remorse  which  accompany 
vulgar  and  sterile  idleness."  But  he  needed  the  intellectual 
stir  and  attrition  of  a  great  European  center  of  life  and 
thought,  and  papal  Rome  was  not  such  a  center. 

Germany  had  for  him  so  strong  an  interest  that  he  went 
thither  every  year.  There  he  sought,  not  discussions  nor 
great  centers,  but  the  peaceful  and  picturesque  valleys  which 
had  charmed  him  in  his  student  days  and  the  small  towns 
where  he  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  Hegel  and  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  But  he  tired  of  the  German  puerilities  of  taste,  so 
he  returned  to  Paris.  Though  he  detested  its  "  accumula- 
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tion  of  human  odors,"  the  materialism  of  Balzac's  bour 
geois,  the  lack  of  breadth  and  poetry,  he  exclaims:  "  That 
villainous  Paris!  Nevertheless,  I  love  it."  Haumant  says 
truly:  "  The  ideal  residence  for  him  would  have  been  one 
which  should  combine  German  nature  with  French  taste." 
This  he  found  in  1864,  when,  having  left  the  stage,  Madame 
Viardot  established  herself  and  family  in  Baden.  Tur- 
genief  installed  himself  in  a  small  house  on  Schiller  Strasse ; 
but  three  or  four  years  later  he  built,  near  the  Viardots,  a 
villa  in  the  style  of  Louis  Treize,  with  a  garden  and  an 
attractive  outlook.  To  this  he  returned  whenever  the  im 
pulse  to  follow  a  Bohemian  life  spent  itself.  During  his 
sojourns  in  Baden  and  Paris  he  was  sought  out  by  many 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  some  of  them  for  consolation  or 
advice,  more  of  them  for  money.  The  money  they  always 
got,  if  he  had  any,  and  the  loan  usually  proved  a  gift.  What 
he  thought  of  some  of  his  compatriots  appears  in  the  char 
acters  which  he  has  drawn  in  Smoke. 

His  visits  to  Russia  to  look  after  his  property  were  made 
each  year  with  increasing  apprehension  because  of  the  po 
lice,  who  questioned  him  sharply  as  to  his  life  abroad.  The 
state  of  the  Russian  people,  especially  the  peasants  and 
whilom  serfs,  distressed  him.  The  publication  of  Fathers 
and  Children,  which  first  gave  currency  to  the  word 
"  Nihilist,"  destroyed  for  a  time  his  popularity.  His  old 
friends  had  disappeared,,  mostly  by  death,  and  he  felt  him 
self  growing  old. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  he  believed 
that  the  French  would  triumph,  and  their  defeat  greatly 
disconcerted  him ;  yet  he  seems  also  to  have  had  a  prevision 
of  the  final  result.  He  can  even  jest  in  his  letters  over  the 
illusions  of  the  French,  the  fall  of  Metz,  "  our  glorious 
Bazaine,"  and  "  the  incivility  of  the  Germans  who  dared 
to  cover  with  shame  the  invincible  people."  He  did  not 
share  Dostoievski's  belief  that  defeat  would  regenerate  the 
French  nation,  and  says:  "  With  their  vanity,  their  horror 
of  the  truth,  I  doubt  that  they  will  ever  rise  again."  In 
this,  history  has  justified  Dostoievski  and  refuted  Tur- 
genief  's  pessimistic  prophecy.  Still  he  blames  the  ruthless- 
ness  of  the  Germans  in  burning  Strasburg,  thinks  that  the 
"  champions  of  civilization  "  are  worse  conquerors  than 
others,  and  condemns  the  annexation  of  Alsace. 

He  would  have  been  content,  however,  to  remain  in  Baden, 
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if  the  Viardots  also  had  consented  to  remain;  but  after 
the  peace  they  removed  to  Paris  and  Turgenief,  selling  his 
villa,  went  to  rejoin  them.  He  told  a  friend  that  if  they 
should  go  to  Australia  he  would  follow  them. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  must  be  passed  over  rapidly. 
A  few  months  after  his  arrival  in  Paris  the  Viardots  and 
he  bought  the  Villa  des  Frenes  (Villa  of  the  Ash-trees)  in 
Bougival,  a  village  near  Paris,  and  here  he  made  his  fina] 
home.  He  still  continued  to  go  annually  to  Eussia,  but  his 
health  was  broken  and  he  suffered* much  from  gout  and  from 
an  even  more  distressful  disease  which  finally  proved  to  be 
cancer  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Among  French  literary  men  his  most  intimate  friend  as 
well  as  warmest  admirer  was  Flaubert.  With  him  and  other 
literary  lights  he  often  dined  at  the  Cafe  Magny,  where 
Flaubert  originated  or  revived  the  famous  literary  dinners 
known  by  the  name  of  that  restaurant.  With  him,  too,  he 
usually  spent  his  Sundays.  On  the  street  his  tall  figure,  long 
white  hair,  and  great  white  beard  soon  made  him  popular 
among  the  common  people.  This  vexed  him.  He  said:  "  I 
am  turning  into  the  picturesque  old  man."  His  exterior 
and  his  origin  interested  the  loungers ;  his  work  interested 
the  literary  people.  Hetzel  or  Hachette  published  his  great 
romances,  one  of  them,  Rmo~ke,  with  a  preface  by  Merimee. 
His  last  works  were  the  short  stories  A  Reckless  Character 
and  Clara  Militch. 

In  1880,  while  in  St.  Petersburg,  severe  pains  in  the  back 
kept  him  in  bed.  In  1882  he  had  to  abandon  his  annual  jour 
ney  to  Spask.  On  September  3,  1883,  he  died  at  Bougival 
after  a  long  period  of  delirium  caused  by  his  terrible  suf 
fering.  For  two  days  before  his  death  he  was  unconscious, 
and  finally,  after  two  sharp  convulsions,  he  passed  away. 
The  Viardots  were  by  his  side.  The  body  was  taken  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  it  was  received  with  the  greatest  honors. 
He  had  once  said  to  Polonski :  ' '  Wait  till  we  are  dead ;  you 
shall  see  how  they  will  treat  us. ' '  His  words  were  fulfilled. 
His  biographer  says :  * t  His  obsequies  were  a  triumph  such 
as  has  not  been  seen  since  those  of  Pushkin  many  years 
before.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  deputations,  an  enor 
mous  crowd,  accompanied  the  body  to  the  cemetery  where 
it  reposes  far  from  the  Eussian  and  foreign  fields  which  he 
loved,  but  quite  near  Bielinski." 

PHILIP  STAFFORD  MOXOM. 


DEMOCRACY   IN   EUROPE 

/ 

BY   SAMUEL   P.    OKTH 


IT  is  now  sixty-four  years  since  De  Tocqueville  said  that 
in  writing  Democracy  in  America  his  mind  had  been  '  '  con 
stantly  occupied  by  a  single  thought — that  the  advent  of 
democracy  as  a  governing  power  in  the  world's  affairs,  uni 
versal  and  irresistible,  was  at  hand."  These  words  were 
spoken  while  France  was  washing  her  hands  of  the  blood 
of  the  Eevolution  of  1848.  The  Eepublic  that  the  political 
philosopher  deemed  so  securely  founded  has  passed  through 
strange  vicissitudes  since  then. 

Democratic  liberty  has  not  come  as  easily  nor  as  quickly 
as  De  Tocqueville  supposed.  The  struggle  is  even  now  going 
on  everywhere.  And  this  struggle  is  not  without  interest 
to  the  citizens  of  our  democracy,  which  formed  the  inspira 
tion  of  De  Tocqueville 's  study  and  which  commands  a  rapid 
ly  increasing  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

Democracy  in  Europe  and  democracy  in  America  convey 
two  very  different  impressions.  Their  development  and 
their  ideals  have  remained  distinct, ,  owing  to  our  isolation 
both  geographical  and  historical.  We  are  practically  as  far 
separated  from  feudalism  and  monarchy  as  the  Aztecs. 
And  the  oceans  have  secured  us  that  isolation  which  to-day 
is  essential  to  national  individuality.  The  development  of 
popular  government  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  one 
fresh  and  original,  the  other  slowly  working  out  of  the  en 
cumbering  traditions  of  the  past,  makes  one  wonder  whether, 
after  all,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "  democracy, "  and  whether 
such  a  person  as  a  democrat  pur  et  simple  exists. 

Government  always  implies  a  man,  a  committee,  or  a  mob. 
The  movement  now  is  mobward.  The  masses  are  eagerly 
snatching  the  powers  away  from  the  man  and  the  committee 
and  are  holding  it  in  their  own  fingers.  The  scepter  is  trans 
formed  into  a  ballot.  Power,  authority,  tyranny  there  must 
be;  and  who  shall  be  the  tyrant  is  simply  a  question  of 
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man  or  mass.  At  this  moment  Europe  presents  every  grada 
tion  in  this  popularization  of  government  from  Switzerland 
to  Russia. 

France  has  always  been  a  political  yeast-pot.  The  French 
man  changes  coats  with  the  readiness  of  an  actor,  but  he 
never  changes  heart.  Bourgeois  or  noblesse  or  proletarian 
may  wield  the  instruments  of  sovereignty,  but  the  domestic 
life  of  the  industrious,  impulsive,  imaginative  Frenchman 
goes  right  on  without  even  the  quiver  of  an  eyelash.  Paris 
may  be  in  a  turmoil ;  France  remains  thrifty. 

The  Republic  is  not  democratic,  and  it  is  a  Republic  in 
name  only.  It  is  a  collection  of  communal  tyrannies :  it  is  a 
centralized  bureaucracy.  This  is  not  mere  paradox. 

First  it  is  a  colleetion  of  communal  tyrannies.  This  is 
due  to  the  personal  nature  of  the  government.  There  are 
no  well-organized  political  parties,  as  in  England  or  with 
us.  There  is  no  party  responsibility.  In  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  all  shades  of  opinions  are  represented  by  numerous 
groups  who  guard  their  little  distinctions  with  the  intel 
lectual  jealousy  known  only  among  a  people  who  have  more 
fervor  for  idealization  than  for  realization.  There  is  only 
one  disciplined  political  party,  the  united  Socialists,  and 
these  are  split  into  Jauresites  and  Guesdeists,  who  have  each 
other  continually  by  the  ears. 

It  follows  that  the  country  is  ruled  by  Deputies,  not  by 
parties.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  controls  the  ministry, 
and  the  ministry  is  the  government.  As  long  as  the  cabinet 
can  swing  a  majority  of  the  Chamber  it  remains  in  power — 
but  no  longer. 

The  result  is  singular.  Where  there  is  no  party  fealty 
and  responsibility  the  individual  Deputy  is  everything.  The 
government  depends  on  his  vote,  and  his  place  depends  upon 
the  voters.  He  stands  or  falls  as  an  individual.  So  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  please  his  electorate.  He  does  this  in  many 
ways.  Chiefly,  however,  by  finding  places  on  the  Govern 
ment  pay-roll  for  as  many  of  his  constituents  as  possible. 
Appointments  are  made  by  the  Government,  and  the  Gov 
ernment  needs  the  Deputy's  vote.  This  is  the  charmed  circle 
of  French  independence.  In  his  own  district  the  Deputy  is 
a  little  political  Tsar.  In  the  Chamber  he  is  a  member  of 
an  aggregate  Tsardom. 

This  pretty  game  of  "  ring  around  "  the  Deputy  is  played 
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with  great  glee  and  gusto  by  these  Gallic  children.  They 
average  about  two  ministries  a  year.  Each  change  is 
dramatic,  accompanied  by  all  those  accomplishments  of  voice 
and  gesture  of  which  the  Frenchman  alone  is  master. 

This  democratic  feature  of  the  French  constitution  is 
neutralized  by  one  of  the  most  omnipotent  systems  of  cen 
tralized  bureaucracy  in  Europe.  France  has  the  decentral 
ization  of  democracy  in  her  legislative  system;  and  has  re 
tained  the  centralization  of  Napoleonic  autocracy  in  her  ad 
ministrative  system.  This  places  at  the  disposal  of  the 
ministry  an  enormous  power,  greater  than  that  possessed 
even  by  the  reactionary  German  officialdom.  This  power  ex 
tends  into  every  commune.  Appointed  state  officials  are 
given  the  veto  power  over  local  and  departmental  officers. 
It  is  the  perennial  complaint  of  the  Socialists — e.  g.,  that 
they  are  hampered  by  the  hostility  of  the  administrative 
officers.  Many  towns  and  cities  have  Socialist  mayors  or 
councils,  and  many  of  their  acts  are  reviewed  by  the  higher 
administrative  courts.  When  the  localities  determine  to 
establish  some  municipal  enterprise,  like  a  drug-store  or  a 
street-car  system,  they  find  their  acts  promptly  vetoed  by 
this  superior  authority.  Local  autonomy  is  curtailed.  Many 
French  lawyers  and  publicists  seem  to  regard  this  as  whole 
some.  On  the  whole,  the  administrative  officers  are  liberal 
in  their  treatment  of  local  authorities  and  resort  to  the  veto 
in  extreme  cases  only.  This  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  locali 
ties.  They  resent  the  interference,  and  their  temper  has  a 
prompt  effect  upon  their  Deputy,  who  in  turn  visits  his  dis 
favor  upon  the  ministry  that  happens  to  be  in  power. 

The  dominion  of  the  bureaucracy  is  not  only  administra 
tive.  It  is  also  political.  There  are  nearly  a  million  func 
tionaries  in  France.  This  includes,  however,  the  workmen 
in  the  mint,  the  navy-yards,  and  the  national  tobacco  and 
match  works,  as  well  as  teachers,  policemen,  etc.  There  is 
one  civil  servant  to  every  forty  inhabitants  and  one  to  every 
eleven  voters.  A  civil-service  routine  has  been  established, 
but  it  by  no  means  places  this  great  horde  of  public  servants 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  designing  Deputy  or  the  ambitious 
minister.  The  result  is  a  clientelism  that  is  stultifying  both 
to  servant  and  service.  The  minor  officials  are  constantly 
made  aware  that  they  owe  allegiance  to  some  one  higher  up. 
The  Deputy  from  the  district  needs  votes:  that  is  the  all- 
important  fact.  And  the  ministry  needs  the  Deputy.  So 
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there  is  a  serried  system  of  political  alms-giving  and  per 
sonal  political  fealty  from  the  Prime  Minister  down  to  the 
communal  letter-carrier. 

How  effectively  this  duplex  machinery  can  be  used  by  a 
cabinet  was  shown  during  the  critical  times  of  the  Dreyfus 
turmoil  and  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  which  fol 
lowed  in  its  wake.  The  coalition  between  the  Radicals  and 
the  Socialists  that  ruled  during  these  eventful  years  did 
not  hesitate  to  use  every  facility  of  power  to  control  the 
situation.  Combes,  the  premier,  perfected  a  system  of  espi 
onage  that  spread  its  network  over  every  arrondissement. 
In  every  locality  the  Government  had  its  spy  or  "  delegue," 
whose  duty  it  was  to  report  every  action  of  suspected  func 
tionaries.  General  Andre's  army  spies  and  their  reports — 
the  notorious  "  fisches  ''  —became  historic.  They  dogged 
the  suspects  to  the  church  or  caught  them  unawares  drink 
ing  absinthe  in  out-of-the-way  cafes,  contrary  to  regula 
tions.  The  one  was  evidence  that  the  offender  adhered  to 
the  church  of  the  monarchists,  the  other  that  he  flouted  the 
rules  of  the  Republic.  His  dismissal  was  a  matter  of  course. 

When  these  things  were  exposed,  Andre  had  to  resign. 
They  show  the  possibilities  of  a  system  that  has  reproduced 
the  clientelism  of  Rome.  In  place  of  the  opulent  and  haughty 
patron  dispensing  favors  to  his  sycophants,  the  French  have 
bourgeois  politicians  dispensing  political  favors  and  de 
manding  obeisance. 

One  hears  less  to-day  of  the  secret  political  alliance  called 
"  freemasonry  "  that  is  supposed  to  unite  the  radical  and 
Socialist  elements  into  a  secret  and  powerful  opposition  to 
Royalists  and  Clericals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  monarchists 
are  never  inactive.  At  present  they  are  quite*  in  evidence. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  France  and  the  French  go  merrily  on. 
Democracy  is  the  ruling  power  in  French  politics.  An  ob 
server  who  moves  among  the  people  wonders  how  much  of 
a  power  it  is  in  French  life.  The  French  are  a  nation  of 
small  farmers  and  shopkeepers.  They  cling  to  their  prop 
erty  while  they  vote  for  Socialism  or  democracy,  or  a  blend 
now  popular,  social  democracy.  They  love  possessions  and 
they  love  political  speculations.  Their  statecraft  is  touched 
with  a  kind  of  political  poesy.  They  vote  and  debate  with 
imaginative  zeal.  They  pay  taxes  with  stolid,  commonplace 
silence.  Not  that  the  Frenchman  does  not  take  his  politics 
seriously.  He  takes  it  as  seriously  as  he  takes  religion  or 
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literature  or  art.  There  is  only  one  thing  he  takes  more 
seriously,  his  property.  And  he  wants  a  government  that 
will  hold  his  property  inviolate. 

The  French  are,  after  all,  the  greatest  realists.  They 
speculate  with  democracy,  but  they  never  loose  their  grip 
on  their  Russian  bonds  and  on  their  little  shops  and  their 
little  farms.  Their  Radicalism  must  respect  property. 

In  Belgium  the  property  question  has  entered  politics  in 
a  very  impressive  manner.  Here,  as  in  many  other  coun 
tries,  Socialism  and  Radicalism  joined  hands  in  a  fight  for 
universal  suffrage,  the  first  step  toward  democracy.  The 
electorate  was  restricted  to  property-holders.  In  1890  out 
of  a  population  of  nearly  6,000,000  only  133,000  were  quali 
fied  electors.  The  struggle  of  the  disenfranchised  ones  to 
wrest  political  power  from  the  property-owners  was  accom 
panied  by  the  general  strike,  the  "  class  war  "  of  the  Social 
ist,  who  is  always  a  democrat,  for  he  must  have  the  power 
of  the  State  to  accomplish  the  economic  changes  he  has  in 
mind.  In  1886  the  first  general  strike  movement  spread 
over  this  little  industrial  country,  whose  population  is  the 
densest,  the  most  miserably  housed,  and  the  most  illiterate 
in  northern  Europe.  But  the  working-men  were  not  well 
organized  and  the  strike  failed. 

The  political  power  was  held  by  the  Clerical  party.  There 
was  a  small  group  of  Liberals  in  Parliament  who  were  later 
augmented  by  a  few  Radicals.  The  Liberals  and  Radicals 
were  in  favor  of  an  extended  franchise,  the  Clericals  were 
content  to  let  things  alone. 

Outside  of  Parliament,  outside  the  walls  of  political  privi 
lege,  were  the  horde  of  Belgian  workmen,  now  thoroughly 
organized  for  a  determined  fight.  In  1892  riots  occurred  in 
various  cities.  Popular  demonstrations,  in  which  Liberals 
and  Radicals  joined,  were  held  throughout  the  country.  But 
Parliament  remained  obdurate.  The  Labor  party  ordered  a 
general  strike.  It  began  in  the  coal-mines  of  Hainault, 
spread  to  the  spinners  and  weavers  of  Ghent,  to  the  glass 
and  iron  works  of  the  Walloon  district,  and  to  the  docks 
and  shipping  of  Antwerp.  While  the  mills  and  mines  were 
idle  the  police  were  busy.  In  Brussels  the  determined  mob 
pried  up  the  paving-stones  for  weapons  and  held  the  capital 
in  terror. 

In  the  height  of  the  excitement  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
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sentatives  met  and  agreed  upon  a  new  franchise  law.  Im 
mediately  the  general  strike  was  declared  off  and  the  Labor 
party  issued  a  proclamation :  * '  The  Labor  party,  through  its 
General  Council,  records  the  insertion  of  manhood  suffrage 
in  the  constitution.  It  declares  that  the  first  victory  of  the 
party  has  been  won  under  pressure  of  a  general  strike.  "• 

The  new  law  did  not  grant  universal  and  uniform  electoral 
rights.  It  gave  a  second  and  third  vote  to  persons  pos 
sessing  certain  educational  and  other  qualifications.  The 
Radicals  immediately  began  an  agitation  to  introduce  pro 
portional  representation.  In  1899  the  Government  brought 
in  a  bill  conceding  the  right  of  proportional  representation, 
but  limiting  it  to  the  large  districts,  where  the  an ti- Clericals 
were  strongest.  A  huge  protest  was  organized  against  this 
partial  measure.  In  Brussels  mobs  surrounded  the  Chamber 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Socialist  members  tried  to  pre 
vent  business  on  the  inside  by  resorting  to  mob  tactics. 
Desk  lids  were  banged,  there  was  shouting  and  singing,  and 
one  Deputy  had  provided  himself  with  a  tin  horn.  The  Gov 
ernment  was  compelled  to  adjourn  the  sitting.  The  mayors 
of  Brussels,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  Liege  waited  on  the  king 
and  told  him  they  would  no  longer  be  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  if  the  ministry  did  not  accede  to  the 
popular  demands.  This  had  the  desired  effect  and  propor 
tional  representation  for  all  districts  was  effected. 

In  1902  a  third  general  strike  was  called  by  the  Labor 
party  to  compel  the  enactment  of  a  law  abolishing  plural 
voting  and  establishing  simple,  universal  manhood  suffrage. 
But  the  strike  was  ill-timed  and  failed. 

Here  we  have  the  interesting  spectacle  of  the  democracy 
resorting  to  force  in  order  to  wrest  the  right  of  franchise 
from  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Under  the  first  election  of 
the  law  of  1892,  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  was  con 
stituted  as  follows:  Clericals,  104;  Liberals,  19;  Socialists, 
29.  With  the  enactment  of  proportional  representation  the 
balance  remained  with  the  Clericals,  but  with  a  greatly 
reduced  majority:  Clericals,  85;  Liberals,  31;  Socialists,  32; 
Radicals,  3;  Christian  Socialists,  1. 

Last  August  in  Brussels  a  monster  demonstration  took 
place  in  favor  of  "  Free  Schools  and  Free  Ballots."  All 
progressives  joined  with  the  Socialists  in  this  great  meeting 
to  impress  upon  the  Government  that  their  demands  must 
be  granted.  When  all  property  and  educational  qualifica- 
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tions  are  removed,  as  they  will  be  within  a  few  years,  the 
conservative  Clericals  will  become  a  minority  and  one  more 
Royal  democracy  will  be  added  to  the  European  sisterhood. 

Germany  presents  the  most  medieval  and  the  most  demo 
cratic  tendencies  of  Europe.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  under 
stand  Germany.  Her  Government  is  feudal,  her  population 
democratic;  both  are  dogmatic.  German  democracy  hates 
German  Junker dom,  and  the  "  Eegierung  "  hates  the  demo 
crats.  There  is  no  middle  ground,  for  there  is  no  Liberal 
party  in  Germany.  The  party  that  bears  that  name  is  lib 
eral  neither  in  economic  nor  in  political  policy. 

Germany  is  the  realm  of  the  drill  sergeant.  Efficiency 
is  branded  on  every  brow.  Everybody  obeys  orders.  And 
yet  one-half  of  this  order-loving  people  are  Social  Demo 
crats  whose  fiery  orators  talk  openly  of  the  day  when  the 
God-ordained  crown  shall  yield  before  man-ordained  ma 
jorities.  The  drill  sergeant  represents  the  monarchy,  the 
Social  Democrat  represents  democracy.  Both  you  find  in 
their  highest  development  in  this  land  of  perfect  national 
routine  and  perfect  municipal  housekeeping. 

Nowhere  else  has  monarchy  survived  feudalism  with  such 
self-conscious  splendor  and  with  such  a  feudalistic  sense 
of  duty.  The  Kaiser  earnestly  attempts  to  be  the  German 
all-father.  He  is  overlord  and  patriarch.  The  Hohenzol- 
lern  theory  is  that  the  Hohenzollern  heart  is  ample  to  em 
brace  all  subjects,  even  Socialists,  and  to  provide  for  them 
all.  The  Iron  Chancellor  soon  after  the  fusion  of  the  new 
empire  promulgated  his  industrial  insurance  laws  in  this 
spirit.  The  sick,  the  aged,  the  injured  are  all  cared  for, 
and  the  unemployed  are  bridged  over  their  time  of  distress. 
One  million  marks  a  day  is  the  cost  of  this  paternalism. 
There  are  very  few  members  of  this  paragon  of  organized 
efficiency  who  are  not  the  recipient  of  some  public  moneys. 
Working-men,  State  officials  of  all  grades,  private  employees 
(privat  angestellten),  almost  every  one  except  professional 
men  and  employers,  are  embraced  in  the  ever-widening 
schedules  of  State  beneficence. 

Germany  became  the  pensioner's  Paradise  because  Bis- 
mark  thought  that  his  State  insurance  would  insure  the 
fealty  of  the  subject.  His  great  bribe  failed  dismally.  Be 
cause  the  day  of  the  subject  has  gone  by  forever;  it  has 
yielded  to  the  day  of  the  citizen. 
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Bismark  unquestionably  was  stimulated  in  his  vast 
scheme  for  improving  the  material  conditions  of  the  work 
ing-men  by  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  the  most  brilliant  Socialist 
of  Europe.  But  Lassalle 's  motives  and  Bismark 's  were  at 
antipodes.  Lassalle  would  clothe  and  feed  the  humble 
worker  that  he  might  become  a  better  fighter  for  his 
"  rights  ";  Bismark  would  "  give  him  something  in  his 
mouth,"  as  he  called  it,  to  quiet  his  adjectives;  Lassalle 
would  feed  the  working-man  to  rouse  him  to  battle,  Bis 
marck  would  feed  him  to  soothe  him  into  quiescence. 

Lassalle 's  idea  has  won.  What  would  the  great  Chan 
cellor  say  if  he  were  a  witness  of  recent  events  in  his  Em 
pire?  The  Social  Democrats,  whom  he  hunted  like  wild 
animals,  chasing  them  from  town  to  town,  forbidding  their 
literature,  stopping  their  meetings,  disbanding  their  labor 
unions,  imprisoning  their  leaders,  ostracizing  their  writers, 
and  attempting  every  gag  rule  known  to  shrewd  parlia 
mentarians  to  stop  their  mouthings  in  the  Reichstag,  these 
despised  underlings  have  grown  into  the  predominating 
political  power  in  the  Empire  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  To-day 
110  Social  Democrats  sit  in  the  Reichstag,  the  largest  group 
in  that  body.  And  Herr  Bebel,  the  wood-turner,  who  has 
crossed  swords  with  every  Chancellor  and  who  is  unques 
tionably  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  European  politics,  came 
within  a  few  votes  of  being  chosen  president  of  the  national 
assembly,  where  Bismark  tried  in  vain  to  deny  him  the 
right  of  free  speech  only  thirty-five  years  ago. 

Why?  Because  the  Kaiser  and  his  "  Reglerung  "  have 
blindly  and  bitterly  fought  the  advance  of  democratic  ideals. 
They  crushed  every  middle-class  effort  toward  true  repre 
sentative  government.  The  legerdemain  of  Bismark,  when 
he  manipulated  the  great  Liberal  party  of  Prussia  in  the 
sixties  and  transformed  it  into  a  conservative  stronghold, 
remains  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  political  necro 
mancy  in  all  history.  But  the  reactionary  statesmen  of 
Germany  failed  to  transform  the  Social  Democrats,  they 
failed  to  frighten  them,  and  they  failed  to  crush  them.  Mid 
dle-class  democracy  proved  timid  and  worship-willing:  the 
working-man's  democracy  remains  bold  and  belligerent. 

The  election  laws  of  the  German  states  indicate  the  bour 
geois  attitude  toward  democracy.  Universal  manhood  suf 
frage  is  almost  unknown  in  the  German  states.  In  Saxony 
a  new  election  law  was  passed  only  a  few  years  ago.  It 
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divides  the  voters  into  four  classes,  according  to  income, 
and  the  members  of  each  class  have  one,  two,  three,  and 
four  votes,  according  to  their  well-being.  But  the  income, 
which  is  the  basis  of  this  stratification,  must  come  from 
property  or  professional  service.  It  cannot  come  from  the 
handicrafts  or  daily  labor.  The  result  is  obvious.  The  labor 
ing-man  gets  one  vote.  He  is  in  the  majority  in  Dresden. 
Chemnitz,  and  Leipsic,  thriving  cities  of  Saxony.  But  this 
device  keeps  him  in  a  perpetual  political  minority. 

In  Prussia  the  three-class  system  prevails.  The  taxes  paid 
in  the  election  precincts  are  divided  into  three  classes :  upper, 
lower,  and  middle.  Those  who  pay  the  upper  one-third  are 
the  first  class,  those  who  pay  the  middle  third  are  the  sec 
ond  class,  and  those  who  pay  the  lower  one- third  are  the 
third  class.  Each  of  these  classes  chooses  one-third  of  the 
electors,  who,  in  turn,  appoint  the  representative-  to  the 
Prussian  diet.  It  often  happens  that  one  or  two  men  pay 
one-third  of  the  taxes  of  a  precinct  and  one  or  two  pay 
the  middle  third.  The  result  is  that  the  few  in  class  one 
and  two  outvote  the  many  in  class  three.  So  disastrous  is 
this  selective  system  to  the  Social  Democrats  that  in  a  House 
of  422  members  they  have  only  seven  seats,  while  they  cast 
23.9  per  cent,  of  all  the  votes. 

The  ancient  free  cities — Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lubeck — cling 
to  electoral  systems  as  ancient  and  gray  as  their  charters. 
And  so  one  might  go  through  the  entire  roll  of  states. 

There  is  no  democratic  basis  to  the  German  state.  The 
members  of  the  Reichstag  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
Bismark  had  to  make  this  concession  to  the  smaller  states. 
But  the  Reichstag  is  only  a  debating  society.  The  Chan 
cellor  is  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Kaiser.  It  holds  the  purse- 
strings,  but  the  Kaiser  holds  the  purse. 

The  spirit  of  the  Government  is  dogmatic,  unyielding. 
Lese  majeste  still  prevents  free  speech.  Strictly  speaking, 
there  is  no  political  liberty  in  Germany.  Men  are  imprisoned 
for  expressing  certain  political  opinions.  And  men  are  pun 
ished  for  belonging  to  the  Social  Democratic  party.  No  So 
cial  Democrat  is  appointed  to  office.  He  cannot  even  be  the 
official  valet  to  a  Prussian  lieutenant.  When  a  high  official 
in  the  civil  service  was  asked  if  the  public  servants  were  free 
from  political  interference  he  said:  " Absolutely  so;  we  can 
do  and  think  as  we  please,  only  we  must  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Social  Democrats.  That  means  dismissal. ' ' 
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The  Government's  excuse  is:  The  Social  Democrats  are 
enemies  of  monarchy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Social  Demo 
crats  are  no  less  arbitrary  and  dogmatic  than  the  Conserva 
tives.  They  hold  themselves  proudly  aloof  from  all  court 
functions.  The  members  of  the  Reichstag  never  attend  the  re 
ceptions  given  by  the  high  functionaries,  In  Saxony  the  dem 
ocratic  members  of  the  legislature  never  grace  the  King's 
receptions  with  their  picturesque  presence.  This  pharisee- 
ism  on  both  sides  is  very  amusing.  Last  autumn  when 
Berlin  dedicated  a  new  city  hall  the  Social  Democratic  city 
officials  refused  to  attend,  because  the  programme  provided 
that  three  cheers  be  given  for  the  Kaiser.  They  never  par 
ticipate  in  any  expression  of  good-will  or  confidence  toward 
a  Government  that  eyes  them  with  suspicion  and  closes  the 
doors  of  political  opportunity  in  their  face.  The  South  Ger 
mans  are  more  congenial  in  temper,  and  the  King  of  Bavaria 
is  not  afraid  to  shake  hands  with  von  Vollmar,  the  able  and 
patriotic  leader  of  the  Liberal  wing  of  the  Social  Democracy. 

This  condition  of  affairs  cannot  last  much  longer.  Democ 
racy  is  bound  to  win  in  Germany.  The  last  election,  with  its 
4,250,000  Social  Democratic  votes,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Radicals,  cannot  pass  unheeded. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  this  self-imposed  bureaucracy 
must  yield.  First  the  political  reason:  such  a  preponderat 
ing  mass  of  voters  will  bend  the  back  of  even  a  Hohenzollern ; 
and  second,  the  economic  reason.  The  German  Empire  has 
built  up  German  greatness  by  artificial  stimuli.  State  aid 
has  bolstered  up  everything.  This  has  checked  that  private 
initiative  and  personal  ambition  which  is  the  enginery  of 
success  in  a  country  where  laissez  faire  prevails.  Sooner  or 
later  this  will  prove  fatal.  Private  enterprise  must  have  an 
outlet.  If  the  State  chokes  the  economic  outlet,  it  must  pro 
vide  another.  Democracy  offers  an  open  door  of  political 
opportunity;  and  personal  initiative  in  politics  may  be  a 
corollary  to  State  paternalism  in  industry.  The  first  achieve 
ment  of  German  democracy  will  be  the  amending  of  the 
federal  consitution,  making  the  Chancellor  and  his  min 
istry  responsible  to  the  Reichstag.  Without  parliamentary 
responsibility  representative  government  is  a  farce.  Bis- 
mark  knew  this.  He  laughed  up  his  sleeve  when  he  threw 
the  sop  of  universal  suffrage  to  the  little  states  and  pre 
served  the  Kaiser  a  sovereign,  with  the  sole  power  of  naming 
the  cabinet. 
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For  some  years  past  the  democrats  in  the  Eeichstag  have 
brought  in  resolutions  looking  forward  to  this  change.  Now 
that  they  can  summon  a  majority  they  may  effect  this  great 
and  popular  change  within  a  few  years.  Then  will  follow  lib 
eral  suffrage  laws.  Alsace-Lorraine  was  given  a  new  consti 
tution  Jast  summer,  with  a  provision  for  universal  manhood 
suffrage.  Bebel  was  jubilant  over  this  democratic  victory, 
and  it  was  the  first  time  in  his  long  parliamentary  career 
that  he  had  voted  with  the  Government  on  a  constitutional 
question.  This  is  the  entering  wedge.  Even  reactionary 
Prussia  is  now  considering  the  widening  of  her  electorate. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension  abroad  about 
the  German  Social  Democracy.  It  is  democratic  rather  than 
Socialistic.  Of  Socialism  pure  and  simple — if  there  is  such 
a  thing — you  hear  nothing.  The  party  has  receded  step  by 
step  from  its  former  silly  isolation  and  has  learned  in  the 
school  of  experience  that  theories  will  not  win  fights.  The 
Government  made  Socialists  through  the  medium  of  the 
police  and  the  censor.  When  persecution  ceasejs,  Socialism 
will  have  become  so  identified  with  democracy  that  an  ob 
server  will  be  baffled  to  tell  the  difference.  As  it  is,  the 
Marxian  dogmas  are  almost  forgotten  lore.  Social  Democ 
racy  in  Germany  is  Jeffersonian  rather  than  Marxian.  It 
is  political,  not  economic.  It  seeks  control  of  the  Govern 
ment,  not  of  property.  It  pushes  its  "  ultimate  goal  " 
farther  and  farther  into  the  dim  mirage  of  the  unknbwn 
future. 

Meantime  a  genuine  middle-class  liberalism  will  arise. 
Maybe  the  Hansa  Bund,  now  well  organized  and  active,  will 
proVe  the  nucleus  of  a  party  which  will  lure  the  middle-class 
liberal,  who  is  still  afraid  of  the  red  bogy  of  Social  Democ 
racy. 

The  ferment  of  a  new  political  zeal  has  converted  the 
phlegmatic,  practical,  stolid  kingdom  of  the  Briton  into  an 
Isle  of  Unrest.  Burke,  Bright,  and  Gladstone,  the  great  Com 
moners,  would  be  astounded  at  the  changes  that  are  being 
wrought  in  the  democracy  of  the  English. 

Let  us  take  two  well-known  examples :  one  economic,  one 
political;  one  resulting  from  the  other,  and  both  the  out 
growth  of  the  radical  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 

The  first  is  the  budget  of  Lloyd  George,  the  daring  Chan 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Two-thirds  of  the  land"  of  the 
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kingdom  is  owned  by  about  12,000  persons.  The  ancient 
theory  that  land-owning  confers  social  and  political  distinc 
tion  is  not  extinct.  The  landed  gentry  have  for  centuries 
controlled  the  machinery  of  government,  and  therefore  the 
devices  of  taxation.  In  consequence  land  values  have  been 
allowed  to  stand  on  an  antiquated  valuation  made  over  240 
years  ago,  before  there  was  a  Liverpool,  a  Manchester,  or  a 
Leeds,  and  when  the  suburbs  of  London  scarcely  touched  the 
precincts  of  Westminster.  The  Industrial  Revolution  com 
pletely  shifted  values.  The  new  manufacturing  centers  cre 
ated  new  and  fabulous  fortunes  for  the  fortunate  owners 
of  the  land;  the  barons,  dukes,  and  lords,  through  no  effort 
or  virtue  on  their  part,  became  the  owners  of  cities,  the  land 
lords  of  teeming  populations.  A  handful  of  men  own  the 
ground  over  which  the  sprawling  municipal  giant  London 
is  stretched.  Ground  rents  and  ninety-nine-year  leases  are 
the  corner-stones  of  many  English  fortunes.  All  these  years 
the  lessors  were  taxed  on  modern  values,  the  land-owners 
on  ancient  values,  of  their  respective  properties. 

Lloyd  George  is  an  advocate  of  vast  schemes  of  social 
reform.  These  cost  money.  And  he  conceived  the  revolu 
tionary  idea  of  raising  the  money  from  the  land-owners — the 
"  land  monopoly, "  he  calls  it.  He  determined  to  have  a 
new  land  valuation  and  to  tax  the  unearned  increment.  His 
famous  land  budget  was  received  by  the  populace  with  en 
thusiasm  and  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  very 
large  majority.  But  the  House  of  Lords  balked.  This  was 
natural.  They  were  nearly  all  landed  proprietors,  many  of 
them  hereditary  owners  of  vast  acreages  that  would  be  heavi 
ly  burdened  by  the  new  tax.  The  radical  tide  that  swept  the 
neo-Liberals  into  power  dashed  itself  into  fury  on  the  con 
servative  obduracy  of  the  Lords,  who  considered  themselves 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  democratic  tempest.  They  vetoed 
the  budget. 

Not  since  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  had  the  Lords  dared 
to  break  the  precedent  of  centuries  that  accords  to  the  House 
of  Commons  the  sole  privilege  of  controlling  financial  legis 
lation.  The  resentment  of  the  Commons  was  instant.  They 
at  once  asked  the  King  to  prorogue  Parliament  and  appealed 
to  the  people  to  decide  on  the  budget.  After  a  spirited 
campaign  in  which  war  songs  were  blended  with  vehement 
oratory  the  budget  won  by  a  substantial  majority.  A  popu- 
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lar  chorus,  sung  everywhere  to  our  tune  of  "  Marching 
through  Georgia, ' '  reveals  the  spirit  of  the  contest : 

"  The  land,  the  land,  God  gave  us  all  the  land. 
The  land,   the   land,   the   ground  on  which  we  stand. 
Why  should  we  be  beggars  with  the  ballot  in  our  hand? 
God  gave  the  land  to  the  people." 

The  Lords,  submitting  to  the  decree  of  the  electors,  con 
sented  to  the  hudget,  and  the  most  revolutionary  piece  of 
economic  legislation  since  John  Bright 's  Eepeal  Act  was 
spread  upon  the  royal  parchments. 

Democracy  had  wrested  a  democratic  budget  from  aristoc 
racy,  but  it  was  not  content.  The  last  vestige  of  legislative 
power  was  now  taken  from  the  reluctant  peers.  Mr.  Asquith, 
the  Prime  Minister,  brought  in  his  famous  Parliament  Bill. 
It  deprived  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  power  of  altering  a 
"  money  bill  "  and  gave  the  House  of  Commons  the  power 
of  passing  any  other  bill  over  the  Lords '  veto.  In  short,  the 
House  of  Lords  was  deprived  of  legislative  authority  and 
converted  into  a  clumsy  and  top-heavy  advisory  council. 

Naturally  the  peers  did  not  wish  to  officiate  at  their  own 
funeral.  The  bill  that  had  received  120  majority  in  the 
representative  chamber  met  a  stubborn  majority  of  500 
against  it  in  the  hereditary  chamber.  Then  the  Prime  Min 
ister  quietly  announced  that  "  on  the  advice  of  His  Majesty's 
ministers  "  the  King  had  consented  to  create  enough  new 
peers  to  insure  the  passage  of  the  Act.  Four  hundred  new 
peers,  and  all  at  once !  The  social  value  of  a  coronet  reduced 
by  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  stock  exchange  of  snobdom!  This 
had  an  instantaneous  effect.  Enough  peers  refrained  from 
voting  and  enough  bishops  were  thrust  into  the  Liberal 
lobby  to  insure  a  majority  for  the  bill.  Thus  the  last  vestige 
of  hereditary  privilege  in  legislation  was  wiped  out  of  the 
British  constitution. 

The  result  was  received  by  the  people  with  less  emotion 
than  the  returns  of  a  famous  cricket-match  or  a  Henley  re 
gatta. 

To  an  eye-witness  during  the  debate  in  the  Commons  and 
again  during  the  passage  of  the  bill  through  the  House  of 
Lords  two  things  stood  forth  markedly.  First,  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  constitutional  or  legal  arguments  pre 
sented  in  either  House,  by  either  side,  for  or  against  the 
bill.  Some  of  the  members  in  private  said  they  had  read 
The  Federalist  to  fortify  themselves  on  the  comparative 
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virtues  of  a  bi-cameral  or  a  uno-cameral  system.  But  such 
researches  never  cropped  out  in  the  debate.  The  discussion 
was  political;  the  participants  contented  themselves  with 
throwing  partisan  spit-balls  at  one  another. 

The  second  thing  noticeable  was  the  lack  of  popular  inter 
est  in  the  "  revolution. "  One  day  there  were  not  twenty 
members  on  the  benches  during  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  Labor  member 
admonished  the  speaker  that  "  during  this  hour  of  a  grave 
constitutional  crisis  only  twenty  men  are  found  brave  enough 
to  face  the  country's  danger!"  Even  the  indolent  crowds 
around  Westminster  that  can  be  collected  at  a  minute's 
notice  were  indifferent  to  the  proceedings.  In  Gladstone's 
day,  when  Home  Eule  was  in  the  caldron,  throngs  used  to 
gather  daily  to  see  the  great  Commoner  alight  from  his  car 
riage.  Even  this  idolatry  of  the  masses  was  lacking. 

These  instances  indicate  the  advancement  of  the  spirit  of 
democracy.  Democracy  is  now  so  commonplace  in  England, 
the  populace  is  so  self-assured  of  its  premiership,  that  it 
can  forget  the  critical  periods  of  legislation,  can  content  it 
self  with  the  routine  of  its  daily  toil  and  ignore  the  routine 
of  its  politicians.  In  a  democracy  the  people  are  aroused 
only  when  they  sense  danger. 

Following  up  its  new  Radicalism,  England  now  proposes 
to  abolish  all  property  qualifications  for  voting.  The  "  latch 
key  ' '  franchise  is  to  give  way  to  universal  manhood  suffrage 
and  probably  a  limited  female  suffrage.  The  last  session 
of  the  House  of  Commons  voted  its  members  a  salary  of 
$2,000  a  year.  Hitherto  they  had  been  unpaid.  Under  pro 
posed  legislation  the  state  is  to  assume  all  necessary  election 
expenses.  These  costs,  including  printing  of  ballots,  pay 
ment  of  election  judges,  etc.,  are  now  borne  by  the  candi 
dates,  and,  as  they  often  run  over  $3,000,  the  poor  man  is 
shut  out.  The  Labor  members  have  their  expenses  paid  by 
the  unions. 

So  the  bars  of  political  privilege  are  all  being  taken  down,* 
and  a  new  herd  of  office-seekers  are  swarming  into  the  pub 
lic  pastures.  The  new  element  is  introducing  a  new  species 
of  legislation.  It  is  social  legislation.  Grave  ministers  of 
state  make  long  speeches  on  the  death-rate  of  babies  in 
cities ;  on  the  cost  of  living ;  on  that  most  heart-breaking  of 
modern  woes,  non-employment.  Even  Gladstone  foresaw 
the  day  when  the  social  questions  would  absorb  politics. 
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But  Gladstone  could  not  foresee  that  an  extreme  Socialist 
like  Keir  Hardie  would  be  faithfully  reported  in  the  Times, 
or  that  the  Celtic  fervor  of  a  Lloyd  George  would  bring 
about  Wesleyan  changes  in  the  Whig  party,  or  that  a  Bal- 
four  would  spend  his  declining  days  in  proving  that  Con 
servatism  will  not  allow  Liberalism  to  monopolize  "  the 
people's  cause,"  or  that  the  brilliant,  word-loving  Lord 
Eosebery,  the  national  orator,  would  repeat  for  the  hun 
dredth  time,  "  We  are  all  Socialists  now." 

This  neo-democratic  movement  in  all  of  these  countries 
has  one  common  characteristic — it  arises  from  one  common 
source.  The  laboring-men  are  "  finding  themselves,"  as  the 
German  idiom  forcefully  puts  it.  It  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  they  have  found  themselves.  They  are  pressing 
their  social  and  economic  demands  through  the  avenues  of 
politics,  and  democracy  is  the  form  of  government  which 
yields  most  readily  to  their  demands.  The  laboring-men  and 
their  sympathizers  are,  therefore,  forcing  democracy  upon 
kingdoms  and  principalities.  This  is  a  new  force  in  political 
life,  a  potency  De  Tocqueville  could  not  foresee. 

This  new  democracy  is  Social  Democracy.  It  has  for 
its  prompter  no  elaborate  political  philosophy,  such  as 
Eousseau  and  Godwin  formulated  over  a  century  and  a  half 
ago  for  the  '  '  brotherhood  ' '  or  political-equality  democracy, 
of  which  our  Declaration  of  Independence  is  an  outgrowth. 
There  are  no  scintillating  epigrams  or  ' l  axioms  ' '  to  arouse 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  logician  and  the  super-refined  dis 
criminations  of  the  pedant.  To-day  this  democracy  of  the 
blouse  is  prompted  by  hard  facts  and  the  urgent  necessities 
of  .the  moment. 

European  democracy  is  Social  Democracy  because  the 
social  question  is  dominant,  and  the  social  question  is  domi 
nant  because  labor  has  entered  politics.  In  every  European 
country  a  Labor  party  is  organized.  It  is  usually  more  or 
less  "  Socialistic."  But  it  does  not  disdain  practical  poli 
tics.  It  can  forget  the  vagaries  of  Utopian  economics  in  the 
ardor  of  the  hour.  These  organized  workmen  have  a  most 
effective  way  of  making  themselves  understood  and  feared. 
In  France  they  have  120  members  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu 
ties.  Their  enthusiasm  varies  from  the  quixotic  violence  of 
the  anarchistic  Syndicalist  to  the  cautious  intellectualism 
of  Millerand  and  Briand.  In  Belgium  the  Labor  party  domi^ 
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nates  the  Liberal  element ;  and  it  does  not  hesitate  to  resort 
to  the  powder  and  curbstone  argument  to  compel  the  old 
order  to  make  way  for  the  new.  In  Germany  the  laboring- 
man  has  permeated  the  army  with  a  new  internationalism, 
has  brought  about  profound  changes  in  municipal  and  na 
tional  lawmaking,  and  has  brought  the  Empire  to  the  verge 
of  parliamentary  democracy.  And  in  England  the  Labor 
party,  with  its  forty  members  in  Parliament  and  its  million 
voters,  has  compelled  a  coalition  with  the  Liberal  party 
that  virtually  places  at  the  disposal  of  labor  all  the  pre 
rogatives  of  Empire. 

Democracy  in  Europe  has  attained  a  new  impetus  through 
the  political  organization  of  labor  and  has  achieved  power 
through  forcing  a  coalition  of  Socialists,  Eadicals,  and  Lib 
erals  :  a  coalition  which  foreshadows  greater  changes  in  the 
international  policies  of  Europe  and  the  internal  polity  of 
its  empires  than  did  the  conquests  of  Charlemagne,  the  tri 
umphs  of  Cromwell,  the  genius  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the 
ambitions  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  havoc  of  the  military 
minotaur,  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Because  it  is  shifting  gov 
ernment  from  a  property  to  a  personal  basis.  It  is  creating 
a  new  political  paternalism  and  is  threatening  that  individ 
ualism  which  Americans  have  been  taught  to  revere  as  the 
mother  of  progress. 

In  the  light  of  recent  movements  in  Europe  our  democ 
racy  remains  the  most  conservative  democracy  in  the  world. 
Can  you  imagine  a  transformation  in  the  Federal  Senate 
such  as  the  English  democrats  affected  in  their  House  of 
Lords?  Or  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  of  Paris  taking  place 
at  Washington?  Or  the  Erfurt  Programme  of  Herr  Bebel's 
party  adopted  as  the  platform  of  either  of  our  great  parties  ? 

It  is  true  we  have  no  burdensome  militarism,  no  hereditary 
tinsel,  and  have  achieved  universal  manhood  suffrage.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  democracy  in  Europe  is  more  radical  in 
theory  and  in  practice  than  democracy  in  America.  This 
will  remain  true  just  as  long  as  the  laboring-men  continue 
to  trust  the  promises  of  the  old  parties.  When  their  sus 
picions  and  their  prejudices  impel  them  to  organize  a  genuine 
political  Labor  party  of  their  own,  European  Social  Democ 
racy  will  invade  our  Capitol. 

Maybe  that  day  is  not  far  distant. 

SAMUEL  P.  OBTH. 
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BEAUTY  AND  UGLINESS.  By  VERNON  LEE  and  C.  ANSTRUTHER-THOMAS. 
New  York:  John  Lane  &  Co.,  1912. 

THOSE  who  are  accustomed  to  Vernon  Lee's  literary  and  scenic  essays 
will  be  surprised  at  the  technical  nature  of  this  volume,  which  aims  at 
giving  a  tentative  basis  for  aesthetic  theory.  The  volume  is  not  easy 
reading,  nor  for  the  technical  student  has  the  author  taken  the  time  and 
trouble  to  give  her  book  systematic  structure.  The  original  basis  of  the 
book  was  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1900.  In  this  essay 
the  author  distinguishes  between  esthetics  and  art.  She  points  out 
that  while  all  demands  involved  in  every  form  of  art  are  demands  of 
pleasure,  many  of  them  are  consistent  with  the  perception  and  production 
of  ugliness.  Unfortunately  the  author  has  not  troubled  to  supply  her 
essay  with  illustrative  examples,  but  to  a  lover  of  painting  this  assertion 
is  conclusively  proved  by  such  painting  as  Tura's.  No  one  can  question 
its  lasting  interest  or  value  any  more  than  its  striking  ugliness.  On  the 
other  hand,  Vernon  Lee  gives  the  rather  intricate  and  involved  definition 
of  aesthetics  that  its  primary  object  is  differentiated  by  the  attempt  to 
avoid  as  much  ugliness  and  attain  as  much  beauty  as  the  particular  cir 
cumstances  will  admit.  Having  carefully  made  this  distinction  between 
the  nature  and  demands  of  art  (pp.  4  and  5)  and  the  nature  and  demands 
of  aesthetics,  the  writer  further  on  gives  the  following  confusing  definition, 
not  of  aesthetics,  but  of  art: 

1 "  Art,  therefore,  is  the  manifestation  of  any  group  of  faculties,  the  ex 
pression  of  any  instincts,  the  answer  to  any  needs,  which  is  to  any  extent 
qualified,  that  is  to  say,  restrained,  added  to,  altered,  or  deflected,  in 
obedience  to  a  desire  totally  separate  from  any  of  these,  possessing  its 
own  reasons,  its  own  standards,  and  its  own  imperative,  which  desire  is 
the  aesthetic  desire.  And  the  quality  answering  to  this  aesthetic  desire  is 
what  we  call  Beauty;  the  quality  which  it  avoids  or  diminishes  is  Ugli 
ness." 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  refute  Ruskin's  definition  which  treats 
beauty  as  servant  to  utility.  She  argues  that  wherever  art  is  not  dis 
turbed  by  a  desire  for  novelty  comparison  between  works  of  art  of  differ 
ent  kinds,  periods,  and  climates  will  show  a  tendency  to  recurrence  of 
proportions,  shapes,  patterns,  and  composition  showing  that  mankind  has 
always  normally  preferred  certain  peculiarities  of  symmetry  and  asym 
metry,  balance  and  accent.  As  one  of  the  most  important  contribu 
tions  of  modern  aesthetics  to  an  ultimate  theory  of  beauty,  Vernon  Lee 
gives  the  distinction  now  made  between  the  qualities  of  the  visible 
figure  and  the  qualities  suggested  by  the  identification  of  this  form 
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with  a  given  object;  the  definite  distinction  between  the  thing  seen  and 
the  thing  suggested.  The  thorough  realization  of  form  implies  in  the 
beholder  a  definite  activity;  a  reaction  which  is  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
as  it  facilitates  or  hampers  our  own  vitality.  At  this  point  we  come  to 
what  may  be  considered  the  most  vital  contribution  of  this  volume  to  a 
theory  of  aesthetics;  namely,  the  increase  of  vitality  through  aesthetic 
perception.  Titchener's  theory  of  Empathy  or  Lipps's  Einfiihlung  is 
the  subject  of  the  second  long  essay,  while  one  hundred  pages  are  given 
to  casual  extracts  from  the  gallery  diaries  of  Vernon  Lee  and  her  two 
assistants.  These  extracts  are  distinctly  disappointing.  More  than  any 
thing  else  they  form  a  mass  of  unsorted  material  for  the  psychologist. 
The  interplay  of  the  different  arts — i.e.,  music  and  painting — in  Vernon 
Lee's  temperament  offers  less  than  she  evidently  fancied  to  the  untechnical 
student.  In  the  main,  what  one  derives  from  these  diary  extracts  is  that 
the  habitual  student  derives  much  less  joy  from  the  contemplation  of 
works  of  art  than  the  general  observer.  Important,  however,  in  the  high 
est  degree,  and  easily  upheld  by  any  lover  of  art  who  is  at  the  same 
time  capable  of  watching  the  reactions  upon  himself  of  the  contemplation 
of  art,  is  the  quickened  respiration  and  adjustment  of  equilibrium  which 
Vernon  Lee  notes  as  the  natural  reaction  of  aesthetic  enjoyment.  One 
often  hears  the  uninitiate  express  this  by  saying  that  the  effect  of  looking 
at  a  beautiful  painting  is  the  same  as  drinking  a  glass  of  champagne. 

Although  narrowing  somewhat  the  range  of  aesthetic  empathy  in  the 
explanation  of  artistic  phenomena,  Vernon  Lee  asserts  that  every  aesthetic 
form  embodies  in  its  individual  reality  the  emphatic  preferences  of  one 
individual,  so  that  the  aesthetic  form  which  gives  us  joy  is  giving  us  the 
finest  vital  rhythms  and  patterns  of  a  rich,  harmonious  individual  and  the 
scheme,  so  to  speak,  of  what  has  proved  most  beneficial  and  enduring  in 
the  vital  modes  of  the  race. 

To  this  one  must  add  that  while  the  present  writer  speaks  of  the  sat 
isfaction  of  the  physical  needs — sleep,  food,  generation,  as  being  the  re 
sponses  of  the  individual  need,  unrelated  to  the  persistence  of  person 
ality,  she  says  that  wherever  the  individual  has  come  to  exist  as  a  part 
of  the  universe,  or  as  a  soul,  under  penalty  of  destruction,  the  microcosm 
must  stamp  itself  upon  the  macrocosm,  thus  reducing  chaos  to  harmony 
and  to  definite  structure.  In  this  wise,  art  becomes  a  school  for  the 
unity  of  purpose  and  plan,  without  which  consciousness  would  disin 
tegrate  and  the  soul  disappear. 


TENNYSON  AND  His  FRIENDS.  Edited  by  HALLAM,  LORD  TENNYSON. 
London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1912. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  know  of  Lord  Tennyson  as  man  and  as  poet 
is  now  before  the  public.  Both  of  the  present  Lord  Tennyson's  Memoirs 
of  his  father  have  partaken  of  the  nature  of  a  medley  or  a  collection  of 
estimates.  In  the  former  volume  there  were  reminiscences  by  Gladstone, 
Jowett,  Lecky,  Locker-Lampson,  Palgrave,  Tyndall,  and  Aubrey  de  Vere. 
To  the  present  volume,  Lady  Tennyson  contributes  a  simple  but  inter 
esting  chapter  on  her  early  youth  and  pre-marital  acquaintance  with  the 
poet.  The  words  of  her  story  are  as  clear-cut,  sincere,  and  lovely  as  the 
line  drawing  of  her  profile  by  Watts  which  precedes  it.  William  Rawnsley 
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has  contributed  a  careful  study  of  Tennyson's  country  about  Somersby 
as  it  appears  in  his  poetry.  Especially  in  In  Memoriam  he  finds  the  char 
acteristics  of  the  Lincolnshire  scenery  as  it  doubtless  appeared  to  the 
poet  in  his  long  walks  with  Arthur  Hallam.  To  many,  doubtless  the 
most  interesting  chapter  will  be  that  on  the  poet  and  his  two  brothers, 
Frederick  Tennyson  and  Charles  Tennyson-Turner.  Both  Frederick  and 
Charles  were  poets  of  no  mean  accomplishment  and  would  have  been  more 
read  and  better  appreciated  but  for  the  overshadowing  of  their  greater 
brother.  Frederick,  particularly,  with  his  foreign  strain  both  in  looks 
and  character,  his  scorn  for  the  "high  jinks  of  the  high-nosed,"  and  for 
those  who  go  through  life  with  "  well-cut  trousers  and  ill-assorted  ideas  " ; 
with  his  mysticism,  independence,  vivacity,  and  true  insight,  is  both  a 
poet  and  a  character  worth  knowing. 

The  chapter  on  Tennyson,  Fitzgerald,  Carlyle,  and  others  by  Dr.  Warren 
of  Magdalen,  Oxford,  is  full  of  quite  delightful  anecdote  and  reminis 
cence,  bringing  before  us  the  original  personality  of  one  of  the  most 
obscure  of  great  English  poets.  Like  Shelley,  Fitzgerald  has  the  charm 
of  having  lived  and  died  without  appreciation  and  without  himself  hav 
ing  guessed  how  great  an  artist  he  was. 

•>  This  volume  is  somewhat  padded  by  selections  from  Tennyson's  poems 
which  touch  upon  his  friends  and  by  reminiscences  which  are  very 
fragmentary  and  casual.  It  may  be  said  of  Tennyson  as  of  very  few  great 
poets  that  he  received  his  crown  from  his  own  generation.  He  was  per 
fectly  suited  to  his  own  day.  There  was  but  mild  revolt  either  in  his 
life  or  his  work  from  the  accepted  formulas  of  his  time.  He  was  broad 
enough,  it  is  true,  to  admire  <;  the  pious  variers  from  religion "  and  to 
write  of  the  truth  in  honest  doubt  which  exceeded  that  in  half  the  creeds. 
But  par  excellence  he  was  the  poet  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  did  not  lead  on  into  broader  fields  of  thought  and  specula 
tion,  as  did  Shelley  or  Swinburne  or  Browning.  He  was  content  to  say 
beautifully,  at  times  with  supreme  charm,  what  the  majority  already  be 
lieved.  He  told  men  what  they  knew  and  what  they  liked  to  hear,  and 
he  told  it  in  exalted  and  wonderful  language. 

"Unto  each  man,  his  handiwork,  unto  each  his  crown 
A  just  fate  gives." 

Tennyson  was  a  great  poet  by  virtue  of  beautiful  form  rather  than 
original  thought.  Greater  r>oets  must  wait  their  greater  rewards. 


Two  VISITS  TO  DENMARK.  By  EDMUND  GOSSE.  New  York :  E.  P.  But 
ton  &  Co.,  1912. 

One's  first  attitude  toward  this  volume  of  desultory  recollection  is  one 
of  distrust.  Why,  indeed,  should  a  man  of  Edmund  Gosse's  standing 
make  a  book  of  the  haphazard  impressions  of  two  visits  to  Denmark  made, 
respectively,  forty  and  thirty-eight  years  ago?  The  book,  as  the  author 
forewarns,  is  neither  a  record  of  adventure  nor  a  tourist's  guide.  Yet  the 
book  justifies  itself,  not  only  by  the  author's  well-known  charm  of  manner 
and  personality,  but  because  it  portrays  minutely  what  is  now  so  swiftly 
vanishing  from  the  face  of  the  earth — the  small,  detached  natiom  When 
one  reads  of  the  function  and  value  of  such  communities,  their  force  as 
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a  conservative  power,  one  is  reminded  of  the  small  town  communities  in 
the  West  and  South  of  our  own  land. 

Edmund  Gosse  went  to  Denmark  under  the  happiest  of  circumstances, 
with  letters  of  introduction  that  took  him  as  permanent  guest  into  the 
family  of  the  popular  and  learned  Primate  of  the  Danish  church.  From 
the  Primate's  house  the  young  student  went  out  to  meet  all  who  were 
interesting  in  the  political,  literary,  musical,  and  ecclesiastical  circles  of 
Denmark.  Niels  Gade,  especially,  furnishes  him  with  material  for  de 
lightful  portraiture.  •  The  author's  description  of  his  acquaintance  with, 
and  interest  in,  Georg  Brandes  and  the  horror  and  repulsion  which,  this 
young  writer  aroused  in  Denmark,  is  very  amusing.  Such  was  the  vio 
lence  of  feeling  toward  one  who  sought  his  culture  outside  the  heaten 
track,  that  Grosse  had  to  request  the  young  man  not  to  return  his  call 
at  the  Primate's  house.  The  only  parallel  which  the  author  can  cite  is 
the  universal  suspicion  and  scurrility  which  Shelley's  name  excited  in 
England  some  half -century  earlier;  or  poor  Swinburne,  a  decade  before. 
Although  Brandes  had  written  no  Proserpina  and  no  Dolores  as  a  slap  in 
the  face  of  the  Philistine,  he  was  a  Jew  and  had  defied  the  effete  intel 
lectuality  of  Denmark  and  had  drawn  on  foreign  sources — Germany, 
England,  and  France — for  ideas.  The  tone  of  Copenhagen,  at  that  time, 
says  Gosse,  "  was  graceful,  romantic,  orthodox.  There  was  wide  appre 
ciation  of  literary  speculation  of  a  kind,  kept  within  the  bounds  of  good 
taste,  reverently  attached  to  the  tradition  of  the  elders." 

>Molbeck's  description  of  being  in  Rome  with  Bjornsen  and  Ibsen  is 
delightful.  It  was,  he  said,  "  a  weary,  a  weary  thing !  They  were  like 
two  tom-cats  parading  and  swearing  and  snarling  at  each  other,  yet  each 
bored  to  death  if  the  other  were  not  present.  They  collected  their  ad 
herents  behind  them ;  they  were  two  well-defined  parties.  I  assure  you,  if 
it  amused  the  Norwegians,  it  was  death  to  us  easy-going  Danes  and 
Swedes.  At  last,  Bjornsen  took  himself  off.  Oh!  what  a  sigh  of  relief 
we  gave !  And  Ibsen  came  into  the  club,  and  glanced  around,  and  snarled, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  snarl  back  at  him!" 

Anecdotes  of  great  men  that  show  them  with  all  the  foibles  of  lesser 
ones,  more  frankly  displayed,  are  full  of  interest,  and  one  cannot  but 
enjoy  hearing  that  William  Morris,  upon  being  disappointed  in  the  prompt 
arrival  of  guides  and  ponies  for  an  excursion,  flung  himself  at  full  length 
on  the  grass,  pulling  up  great  handfuls  of  it  in  his  frenzy  of  dis 
pleasure.  Guides  and  ponies  being  descried  in  the  distance,  the  great 
poet  arose  refreshed,  rather  than  injured,  by  this  free  expression,  of 
emotion. 

The  Denmark  which  Edmund  Gosse  knew  and  described  was  beginning 
to  change  and  to  disappear  in  1874.  Before  very  long  the  entire  world 
will  be  so  brought  together  by  facilities  of  intercommunication  that 
there  will  be  no  indigenous  and  native  culture,  cut  off  and  differentiated 
from  the  general  culture  of  the  world.  It  is  as  a  record  of  such  a 
culture  and  such  a  community  that  this  charming  volume  of  reminiscence 
justifies  itself  and  delights  the  reader. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  INSECT  WORLD.  By  J.  H.  FABRE.  Transited  by 
BERNARD  MIALL.  New  York:  The  Century  Company,  1912. 

The  truly  great  inevitably  escape  crowning  by  their  contemporaries. 
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Shakespeare  was  considered  inferior  as  a  poet  to  Ben  Jonson  in  his  ovn 
day;  Shelley  was  never  known  as  a  great  poet  while  he  was  living,  and 
Henri  Fabre,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  is  reported  as  almost  starving  but 
for  the  tender  care  of  Sisters  of  Charity.  He  was  reckoned  by  Darwin 
among  the  greatest  of  the  world's  chosen;  Victor  Hugo  called  him  the 
"Insects7  Homer."  He  made  possible  such  books  as  Maeterlinck's  Life 
of  the  Bee,  Rostand's  Chantecler,  and  the  wonderful  German  Maikdfer 
Comodie.  His  introduction  to  the  general  English-reading  public  was 
also  happily  performed  by  Maeterlinck,  who  is  none  too  profuse  with 
such  favors.  He  speaks  of  him  as  "  one  of  the  most  profound  and  in 
ventive  scholars  and  one  of  the  purest  writers,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
finest  poets  of  the  century  just  past." 

Fabre's  great  work,  Souvenirs  Entomologiques,  fills  ten  large  volumes 
devoted  to  minute  observation  of  the  habits  and  aspects  of  the  insects 
of  his  native  Provence.  The  present  book  is  one  to  put  in  the  hands 
of  any  intelligent  child,  and,  despite  himself,  the  social  life  and  domestic 
romance  of  insect  life  will  become  as  interesting  as  the  adventures  of 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer.  Is  it  not  interesting,  for  example,  after  having 
the  ant  held  up  to  us  all  our  lives  as  a  model  of  all  the  virtues,  to  learn 
that,  like  many  a  thrifty  wealth-begetter,  he  is  an  ungrateful,  shameless 
grafter  who  does  not  hesitate  at  cunning  and  theft?  The  truly  indus 
trious  worker,  who  shares  all  her  powers  with  the  needy  and  suffering, 
and  willingly  accepts  poverty  in  order  to  do  good,  is  the  grasshopper! 
There  is  a  touch  of  contempt  in  the  great  scientist's  rebuttal  of  the  old 
fable  of  the  ant  and  the  cigale  and  his  scorn  of  "the  prudence  ripe  of 
farthing-snatchers."  He  tells  how  the  ant  robs  and  torments  and  ex 
ploits  the  cigale,  and  then,  when  winter  comes  and  the  short-lived  cigale 
sleeps  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,  the  wicked  little  ant  makes  a  final 
meal  of  the  corpse. 

"  Hoarders  of  farthings,  I  know,  deuce  take  it, 
It  isn't  the  story  as  you  would  make  it ! 
Crook-fingers,  big-bellies,  what  do  you  say, 
Who  govern  the  world  with  the  cash-box — hey? 

"  You  have  spread  the  story  with  shrug  and  smirk, 
That  the  artist  ne'er  does  a  stroke  of  work; 
And  so  let  him  suffer,  the  imbecile! 
Be  ye  silent!     'Tis  you,  I  think, 
When  the  cigale  pierces  the  vine  to  drink, 
Drive  her  away,  her  drink  to  steal; 
And  when  she  is  dead — you  make  your  meal." 

The  large,  light  volume  before  us,  with  its  fourteen  beautiful  insects, 
treats  of  the  cigale,  its  relation  to  the  ant,  its  burrow,  song,  and  eggs. 
The  song  of  the  white-ash  cigale  is  delightfully  described  as  "  Like  a  bag 
of  dried  walnuts  being  shaken  in  a  bag  till  the  shells  broke." 

The  following  chapters  are  on  the  ants,  the  scarabaeus,  the  field 
cricket,  the  Italian  cricket,  the  beetle,  the  philanthus  Aviporus,  a  sort  of 
cannibal  bee ;  the  emperor  moth,  whose  romantic  courtship  has  no  parallel 
in  the  literature  of  humanity  except  in  the  great  old  fairy-tales  where 
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lovers  galore  came  to  die  or  to  win  the  one  great  princess  of  the  world. 
The  truffle-hunter,  the  elephant  beetle,  the  pea-weevil,  the  haricot-weevil, 
the  gray  cricket,  and  pine-chafer  share  the  remainder  of  the  volume. 
The  romance,  the  poetry,  the  purpose  of  insect  life  is  so  delightfully 
brought  out  in  these  chapters  that  the  most  untechnical  cannot  fail  to 
enjoy,  even  as  one  enjoys  the  great  Hudson's  books  on  Nature,  while  it 
is  comforting  to  know  from  the  best  authorities  that  we  are  reading  no 
popularizer  of  science,  but  one  of  the  most  original  investigators  living, 
of  whom  Maeterlinck  says: 

"To  the  patience,  the  precision,  the  scientific  minuteness,  the  protean 
and  practical  ingenuity,  the  energy  of  a  Darwin  in  the  face  of  the  un 
known,  to  the  faculty  of  expressing  what  has  to  be  expressed  with  order, 
clearness,  and  certainty,  the  venerable  anchorite  of  Serignan  adds  many 
of  those  qualities  which  are  not  to  be  acquired,  certain  of  those  innate 
good  poetic  virtues  which  cause  his  sure  and  supple  prose,  devoid  of 
artificial  ornament  and  yet  adorned  with  simple  and,  as  it  were,  involuntary 
charms,  to  take  its  place  among  the  excellent  and  durable  prose  of  the  day, 
prose  of  the  kind  that  has  its  own  atmosphere,  in  which  we  breathe  grate 
fully  and  tranquilly,  and  which  we  find  only  around  the  great  works." 

One  example  of  this  prose  must  suffice : 

"At  this  season,  in  the  hours  of  twilight,  the  pine-chafer  comes  every 
evening,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  to  visit  the  pine-trees  in  the  garden.  I 
follow  its  evolutions  with  my  eyes.  With  a  silent  flight,  not  without  spirit, 
the  males  especially  wheel  and  wheel  about,  extending  their  great  an- 
tennary  plumes;  they  go  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  a  procession  of  flying 
shadows  upon  the  pale  blue  of  the  sky  in  which  the  last  light  of  day  is 
dying.  They  settle,  take  flight  again,  and  once  more  resume  their  busy 
rounds." 


THE  LIFE  OP  NIETZSCHE.  By  FRAU  FORSTER-NIETZSCHE.  Translated  by 
Anthony  M.  Ludovici.  Vol.  I.  THE  YOUNG  NIETZSCHE.  New  York: 
Sturgis  &  Walton,  1912. 

Despite  its  tone  of  untutored  adulation,  Fran  Fb'rster-Nietzsche  offers 
in  this  first  volume  of  the  life  of  her  brother  almost  the  ideal  biography. 
It  is  not  critical,  but  it  may  be  that  the  deepest  love  sees  truest,  and 
this  book  would  go  far  to  making  one  understand  one  of  the  most  con 
tradictory  characters  in  modern  literature.  The  time  covered  by  this 
volume  is  that  from  1844  to  1876.  That  the  character  portrayed  is  not 
quite  so  superhuman  as  the  devoted  sister  would  have  us  believe  is 
as  transparent  a  fact  as  that  her  descriptions  of  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  beloved  brother  do  not  tally  with  the  photographs  given.  A  fine, 
high  brow,  a  well-set  ear,  and  deep-set  eyes  are  the  only  claims  the 
photographs  of  Nietzsche  make  to  good  looks.  The  nose  is  too  short, 
broad,  and  stubby,  while  whatever  beauty  mouth,  chin,  and  facial  angle 
might  have  boasted  is  completely  hidden  by  the  long,  fierce,  bushy  mus 
tache.  His  face  has  none  of  the  beauty  and  refinement  of  his  father's 
or  of  Frau  Forster-Nietzsche's  own  as  shown  in  the  portraits. 

The  first  half  of  this  volume  is  long  drawn  out  and  gives  the  fairly 
ordinary  biography  of  a  conscientious,  clever,  self-conscious  boy.  From 
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the  very  beginning,  one  notices  that  in  Nietzsche  the  intellect  was  never 
corrected  by  the  intuitions.  IjLis  brain  constantly  overruled  his  heart. 
He  seems  never  to  have  knoTjhi  how  much  more  deeply  the  heart  is 
rooted  in  the  vital  nature  of  things.  The  strongest  influences  of  his 
whole  life  were  not  as  with  most  men,  human  affections,  responsibilities, 
duties.  They  were  Hellenism-— a  sort  of  idealization  of  Greek  culture — 
Schopenhauer,  and  Wagner.  It  is  worth  noting  that  only  one  of  these 
influences  held  its  place  in  his  estimation  to  the  end — the  furthest  re 
moved,  Hellenism.  Upon  Schopenhauer's  negation  of  the  will  to  live  he 
built  his  everlasting  "  Yea  " ;  and  Wagner  with  his  music  of  the  future 
served  him  a  bare  seven  years,  and  the  first  great  festival  at  Beyreuth 
set  him  to  longing  for  pure  melody. 

Every  step  in  the  development  of  so  rare  and  original  a  genius  as 
Nietzsche's  is  of  value  to  the  psychologist,  and  many  of  the  more  cryptic 
passages  of  Zarathustra  become  clear  in  the  light  of  the  personal  life. 
As  a  young  student  at  Bonn,  Nietzsche's  difficulties  in  keeping  to  the 
beaten  path  began,  and  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  he  writes : 

"  Every  true  faith  is  real  if  it  accomplishes  that  which  the  person  adopt 
ing  it  hopes  to  find;  it  does  not  offer  the  smallest  grounds,  however,  for  the 
demonstration  of  an  objective  truth.  It  is  here,  then,  that  man  comes  to 
the  cross-roads.  Do  you  desire  spiritual  peace  and  happiness  ? — very  well, 
then,  believe !  Do  you  wish  to  be  a  disciple  of  truth  ?  So  be  it !  Investi 
gate!  But  between  the  main  roads  there  are  a  host  of  turnings.  What 
counts,  however,  is  the  principle  of  your  desire." 

At  a  critical  moment  in  Nietzsche's  life,  Schopenhauer's  Welt  als  Wille 
und  Vorstellung  fell  into  his  hands,  and  at  his  most  lonely  period  Wagner 
and  Frau  Cosima  Wagner  offered  him  their  friendship  and  the  hos 
pitality  of  Triebschen.  That  the  friendship  between  Nietzsche  and  Wag 
ner  could  not  last  is  clear  to  any  one  who  perceives  character.  Wagner 
was  the  center  of  his  own  universe  and  suffered  no  unrelated  activities. 
He  was  always  afraid  that  "this  Nietzsche  would,  in  the  end,  go  his 
own  way."  Nietzsche  was  not  only  sure  sooner  or  later  to  outgrow  any 
personal  loyalty,  but  was  also  by  way  of  being  a  tyrant  himself  who  bore 
with  intolerance  divergences  of  opinion.  The  volume  contains  a  most 
revealing  story  of  his  revulsion  of  feeling  when  a  certain  friend  consid 
ered  turning  Roman  Catholic.  His  sister,  who  worshiped  him  and  be 
lieved  in  him  always,  was  the  chief  persona  grata  in  his  life.  Indeed,  it 
was  largely  through  her  care  and  sheltering  love  that  the  life  and  work  of 
this  colossal  egoist  was  made  possible,  and  in  view  of  this  it  is  hard  to 
forgive  the  fact  that  he  has  written  of  women  with  more  brutal  vulgarity 
than  any  German  writer  since  Luther.  The  present  volume  takes  one 
through  the  production  of  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  and  the  two  volumes  of 
the  Thoughts  Out  of  Season  and  one  volume  of  Human,  all  too  Human, 
to  the  point  of  the  definite  break  with  Wagner. 

The  second  volume  is  to  be  called  The  Lonely  Nietzsche,  and  will  be 
in  every  way  the  more  important,  since  it  must  deal  with  the  development 
of  the  thinker's  life  through  the  genesis  and  execution  of  such  important 
work  as  the  Also  Sprach  Zarathustra  and  the  Genealogie  des  Morals,  etc. 
Whatever  the  ultimate  status  of  Nietzsche  as  thinker  and  as  poetic  philos 
opher  may  be,  such  understanding  of  him  as  is  possible  will  be  greatly 
advanced  by  the  loving  and  admiring  biography  of  this  devoted  sister. 
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HENRI  BERGSON,  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CHANGE.  By  W.  WILDON  CARR. 
London:  T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack,  1912. 

No  philosophy,  not  even  that  of  the  late  Dr.  James,  is  of  more  vital 
import  to  the  modern  student  of  philosophy  than  that  of  Bergson,  with 
his  insistence  upon  an  ever-creating  flow  of  life  and  a  growing  evolution. 
He  combines,  like  James  himself,  with  depth  and  originality  of  thought, 
a  natural  and  lucid  style,  so  that  his  philosophy  is  not  cut  off  from  the 
common  or  garden  reader  by  a  technical  jargon. 

The  present  volume  serves  the  purpose  of  an  excellent  introduction  to 
the  philosopher.  In  seven  short  chapters  the  author  manages  to  give  a 
general  survey  of  the  ground  covered  by  Bergson  in  La  Perception  du 
Changement,  Matiere  et  Memoire,  and  L'fivolution  Creatrice. 

Chapter  III.,  on  Instinct  and  Intelligence  (or,  more  correctly,  "Intel 
lect"?),  is  a  clever  and  short  summary  of  those  pages  in  Chapter  II.  of 
L'Evolution  Creatrice  which  treat  of  the  divergent  directions  taken  by 
torpor,  instinct,  and  intellect.  Here  Bergson  points  out  that  the  cardinal 
error  which  has  vitiated  philosophy,  from  Aristotle  on,  is  to  see  in  vege 
tative,  instinctive,  and  rational  life  three  successive  stages  of  one  and 
the  same  tendency  instead  of  three  divergent  directions  of  the  life-force 
that  split  as  it  grew.  Wildon  Carr  condenses  and  clarifies  in  this  Intro 
duction  Bergson's  contention  that  what  the  intellect  can  offer  us  are 
limitations  of  our  apprehension  which  we  often  mistake  for  limitations  of 
reality  itself.  Intellect,  after  all,  is  but  one  of  many  adaptations  of  the 
consciousness  which  is  life.  Another  mode  of  adaptation  is  instinct — a 
vital  force  of  adaptation  which  is  not  knowledge  in  any  usual  sense  of 
the  word;  rather  is  it  the  natural  affinity  of  organisms  mutually  de 
pendent  upon  one  another.  Nothing  could  be  more  clearly  or  concisely 
given  than  Mr.  Carr's  summary  of  Bergson's  distinction  between  in 
tellect  and  instinct  and  the  varying  kinds  of  knowledge  which  they  give  us 
— the  intellect  with  its  power  to  choose,  dependent  upon  the  ideal  represen 
tation  of  the  action  before  it  is  carried  out,  making  for  fuller  deliberation 
and  greater  consciousness;  instinct,  with  its  immediate  and  automatic  ac 
tion  without  hesitation  or  deliberation,  resting  upon  an  organic  fitness 
which  does  away  with  vain  efforts  and  growth  of  skill  by  means  of  experi 
ence.  We  regret  that  here  the  author  did  not  quote  one  of  Bergson's  most 
incisive  and  suggestive  conclusions,  namely,  that  it  is  the  intelligent  being 
alone  that  "  bears  within  himself  the  power  to  transcend  his  own  nature." 
Intelligence  it  is,  then,  which  keeps  alive  the  plastic  power  of  growth, 
development,  and  change.  So  the  formal  knowledge  of  intelligence  has 
the  immense  advantage  over  the  material  knowledge  of  instinct  that  it  is 
a  form,  which,  just  because  it  is  empty  can  be  filled  with  any  number  of 
things  in  turn,  so  that  formal  knowledge  is  not  limited  to  what  is  prac 
tically  useful.  Thus  there  are  aims  to  which  intelligence  alone  can 
point,  though  by  itself  alone  it  can  never  reach  them.  Instinct  could  reach 
such  goals,  but  by  itself  it  will  never  aim  at  them. 

The  final  chapter  of  this  volume  js  entitled  "  Creative  Evolution,"  and  is 
practically  a  summary  of  Bergson's  magnificent  third  chapter  in  the  book 
of  that  same  title.  It  is  sufficient  to  remind  the  reader  that  this  chapter 
deals  with  r  "  The  Meaning  of  Life,"  "  The  Order  of  Nature,"  "  The  Form 
of  Intelligence,"  "  The  Life  of  the  Body  and  the  Spirit." 

This  short  book  will  clear  the  reader's  mind  of  any  bewilderment  which 
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a  sudden  grappling  with  the  longer  books  of  Bergson  himself  might  in 
duce,  and  set  him  in  tune  for  the  profoundest  and  most  original  of  mod 
ern  philosophers,  one  of  whose  kindest  messages  to  humanity  is  that  the 
past  can  never  perish,  and  the  future  lies  before  us  to  be  made. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BUTLER.  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  By  Lieut.-General  the 
Eight  Hon.  Sir  W.  F.  BUTLER,  G.C.B.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1911. 

This  book  contains  the  record — we  might  almost  say,  the  daily  record — 
of  the  life  of  a  very  distinguished  soldier-servant  of  the  British  Empire. 
Sir  William  Butler,  like  many  another  able  British  officer,  was  an  Irish 
man.  He  was  also  a  Catholic,  a  Liberal,  and,  apparently,  a  Home-Ruler. 
These  qualifications  may  throw  some  light  on  his  career.  His  own  writing 
ends  with  his  departure  from  South  Africa  in  1899,  just  before  the 
Boer  War  began.  His  daughter,  Miss  Eileen  Butler,  in  a  short  "  After 
word,"  completes  the  record,  and  the  autobiography  was  edited  by  her. 

Sir  William  Butler  became  best  known,  to  Americans,  at  least,  because 
he  did  not  command  the  British  forces  in  their  conflict  with  the  Boers. 
He  was  born  in  "  Butler's  country  "  in  Ireland,  a  section  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  great  family  to  which  he  belonged.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1858  as  an  ensign  in  the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment,  just  missing  the 
Crimean  War  and  the  Mutiny,  in  which  many  of  his  later  friends  had 
served.  He  was  ordered  to  Burmah,  and  thereafter  ranged  the  British 
Empire  from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south,  from  Rangoon  to  the 
Red  River  of  the  North,  from  Dublin  to  Durban,  seeing  service  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  He  heard  the  "  morning  drum-beat "  over  a 
large  part  of  the  globe.  No  man  could  have  had  these  experiences  without 
being  interesting.  Moreover,  he  was  endowed  with  high  intelligence  and 
sympathetic  imagination,  and  writes  with  vigor  and  a  pleasant  style. 
Several  times  he  served  in  Canada,  and  one  of  his  earliest  commanders 
was  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  for  whom  he  conceived  a  life-long  attachment 
and  admiration.  He  was  with  him  in  the  Ashanti  War  and  in  the 
Egyptian  campaign  which  culminated  in  the  battle  of  Tel-el  Kebir  and 
the  destruction  of  the  power  of  Arabi  Pasha,  whose  life  he  was  instru 
mental  in  saving. 

The  immense  range  of  his  subjects  is  illustrated  by  the  index,  which, 
beginning  with  Aboukir  and  the  Afghan  War,  extends  to  the  Zulu  Cam 
paign,  and  embraces  such  names  as  Arabi  Pasha  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Cambray,  Cetewayo  and  Cromwell ;  Chinese  Gordon,  De  Lesseps ;  Disraeli, 
Gladstone,  Grant,  and  Grouchy,  and  many  others  whose  mere  names  sug 
gest  a  thousand  associations.  In  connection  with  the  Zulu  War  he  re 
lates  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  and 
tells  of  a  visit  to  Cetewayo,  then  imprisoned  at  the  Cape,  and  of  taking 
him  some  rushes  from  his  native  land,  without  which  the  old  warrior 
could  not  sleep. 

"  He  was  delighted  to  get  this  little  bit  of  his  beloved  Zululand  in  his 
dreary  four-walled  prison.  It  was  the  same  as  putting  a  bit  of  green  sod 
into  the  cage  of  a  lark;  only  the  unfortunate  Zulu  king  wept  when  he 
saw  these  reminders  of  his  old  home,  and  he  said  to  the  interpreter,  as  he 
shook  my  hand,  '  Say  to  him  that  he  has  brought  sleep  to  me;  now  I 
can  rest  at  night/  " 
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Battle-fields  have  the  greatest  attraction  for  him.  When  on  furlough 
he  would  turn  aside  to  visit  them,  and  thus  he  inspected  the  fields  of 
Austerlitz,  Marengo,  Wagram,  Aspern,  Malplaquet,  Fontenoy,  Jemappes, 
and  others. 

In  early  life  he  examined  the  ground  of  the  Waterloo  campaign,  of  which 
he  writes  at  length,  and  he  relates  how  the  "  Great  Captain  "  had  marched, 
his  army  to  within  thirty  miles  of  Wellington  and  seventeen  of  Bliicher, 
while  the  <e  Iron  Duke  "  and  "  Marshal  Vorwaerts  "  thought  him  still  in 
Paris.  He  tells  how  his  supreme  skill  was  neutralized  by  the  treachery 
of  two  of  his  officers  who  deserted  to  his  enemies  and  informed  them 
of  his  presence. 

He  heard  the  echoes  of  our  own  great  war,  and  about  the  Alabama  he 
tells  this  as  one  of  his  experiences  in  India :  "  One  hot  season,  when 
Madras  lay  gasping  for  breath,  there  were  no  cooling  drinks  to  be  had — 
the  ice-ship  from  Boston  to  Madras  had  not  arrived.  The  Alabama  was 
known  to  be  out,  and  to  her  account  the  fact  of  the  ice-ship's  being  miss 
ing  was  at  once  laid.  The  Southern  cause  had  many  supporters  among  us 
at  the  time,  but  this  supposed  interference  with  our  thirst  by  the  cele 
brated  Confederate  cruiser  was  a  thing  which  had  not  been  reckoned 
with  when  the  balance  between  the  rival  combatants  had  been  struck  in 
our  community.  Had  not  our  mess  rights,  just  as  pressing  to  us  as  those 
of  Alabama  or  the  Carolinas  to  the  Southerners,  been  violated  in  this 
matter  ?  So,  for  a  time  at  least,  there  was  pause  in  debate  among  us,  until 
one  day  the  ice-ship  was  seen  in  the  offing,  and  the  Federal  cause  went 
down  again  to  zero  like  the  temperature  in  our  tumblers." 

Having  written  of  those  matters  which  enlist  the  interest  of  the  general 
reader,  we  have  little  space  to  write  of  the  crisis  of  his  career  which 
came  in  1899,  involving  his  resignation  of  the  command  in  South  Africa. 
As  his  statement  of  this  matter  is,  of  course,  ex  parte,  though  he  quotes 
from  the  records,  and  as  all  the  facts  necessary  to  a  conclusion  may  not 
be  at  hand,  we  can  only  deal  with  the  subject  with  a  great  deal  of  re 
serve.  He  had  had  an  intense  realization  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
peoples  who  have  from  time  to  time  come  in  touch  with  the  edges  of  the 
British  Empire  and  gradually  come  under  its  sway.  The  Uitlander  ques 
tion  had  become  acute  in  3899.  The  government  at  London,  acting 
through  the  War  and  Colonial  Offices,  seemed  unable  or  unwilling  to  un 
derstand  the  situation  as  he  knew  it.  He  believed  that  the  Boers  had 
assumed  their  stolid  attitude  because  the  actions  of  the  English  had  made 
them  profoundly  suspicious.  He  thought  that  if  this  impression  could 
be  removed  by  a  policy  of  conciliation,  the  status  of  the  Uitlanders 
could  be  fixed  upon  reasonable  terms.  The  alternative  was  the  u  forward  " 
policy.  Of  this  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  the  British  High  Commissioner  in 
South  Africa,  was  the  champion.  This  policy  was  the  heart's  desire  of  the 
commercial  element,  of  which  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  Chartered  Company,  and 
the  owners  of  the  diamond  and  gold  mines  were  the  principal  exponents. 
General  Butler  heartily  despised  the  rank  and  file  of  this  commercial 
crusade.  Their  headquarters  were  at  Johannesberg  and  in  the  Stock 
Exchange  in  London.  No  words  could  express  his  contempt  for  them, 
and  of  Johannesberg,  after  a  visit,  he  writes: 

"  One  did  not  observe  outward  rowdyism  or  intemperance,  but  the  more 
fashionable  forms  of  gambling  and  immorality  were  everywhere  to  be  seen. 
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Liquor  bars  served  by  cosmopolitan  ladies  with  straw-colored  hair  were 
to  be  seen  at  every  corner;  the  Stock  Exchange  had  four  of  these  estab 
lishments  contiguous  to  it.  There  were  clubs,  betting  dens,  brokers' 
offices  everywhere." 

It  had  been  described  by  a  Cape  politician  as  "Monte  Carlo  super 
imposed  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah " ;  and  another  had  denned  it  as 
"the  central  sin  spot  of  civilization." 

The  forward  policy — the  policy  of  the  "  strong  arm " — if  it  must  be 
pursued,  involved  military  dispositions.  Butler  had  seven  thousand  men. 
It  was  suggested  to  him  that  with  these  he  should  throw  a  "  ring  "  around 
the  Republics,  which  would  "steady"  the  Boers  and  bring  them  to  a 
better  frame  of  mind.  He  knew  that  the  means  at  his  command  were 
entirely  inadequate,  and  that  the  attempt  to  do  it  would  spell  disaster.  He 
refused  to  make  the  attempt  unless  he  got  orders  explicitly  requiring 
it.  Meantime,  things  went  from  bad  to  worse;  the  policies  of  the  War  and 
Colonial  Offices  became  to  him  inexplicable — a  dual  contradiction;  every 
thing  tended  to  make  war  inevitable  and  nothing  was  done  to  make  it 
successful.  He  believed  that  "a  war  between  the  white  races  coming 
as  a  sequel  to  the  Jamieson  Raid  would  be  the  greatest  calamity  that 
ever  occurred  in  South  Africa."  Co-operation  between  him  and  the 
High  Commissioner  became  impossible.  The  latter's  attitude  toward 
him  was  expressed  in  an  interview  when  he  said :  "  It  can  never  be  said, 
Sir  William  Butler,  that  you  precipitated  a  conflict  with  the  Dutch"; 
to  which  he  replied,  "I  understand  your  meaning,  there  can  be  no  fur 
ther  use  in  my  continuing  the  interview."  To  put  it  briefly  and  fairly, 
Sir  William's  opinions  in  the  judgment  of  the  Home  Government  dis 
qualified  him  for  the  duties  which  they  expected  of  the  chief  of  the 
military  forces  in  South  Africa.  He  realized  that  his  position  had  become 
untenable,  and  sent  in  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted. 

A  few  days  later  he  left  the  Cape. 

His  daughter  tells  us  that  when  he  returned  to  England  he  became  the 
"  best  abused  man "  in  the  country,  and  when  the  British  arms  met 
their  initial  reverses,  those  disasters  were  ascribed  to  him.  However,  time 
and  the  record  set  all  things  even,  and  he  did  not  have  to  die  in  order  to 
be  vindicated.  He  was  placed  in  command  at  Aldershot. 

When  the  fortunes  of  the  British  army  were  at  the  lowest,  he  offered  to 
go  out  and  serve  in  any  capacity,  but  was  not  allowed  to  do  so.  Later 
he  received  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Ireland.  He  sleeps  near  his  birthplace 
in  the  Green  Isle. 
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ROOSEVELT    OR   THE    REPUBLIC! 

BY    THE    EDITOR 


FIVE  weeks  from  the  date  of  this  number  of  the  EEVIEW 
sixteen  millions  of  accredited  American  citizens,  represent 
ing  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  people,  will  signify 
at  the  polls  their  preferences  from  among  the  candidates  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  Last  month  we  presented  a 
study  of  the  unexampled  conditions  which  beset  an  unprece 
dented  political  situation.  We  now  submit  for  consideration 
the  lesson,  drawn  from  reduction  of  all  circumstances  to  the 
ultimate  issue,  which  seems  to  our  mind  irresistible  as  a 
guide  to  wisely  discriminative  and  truly  patriotic  action. 

MR.  TAFT 

If  it  were  possible  to  re-elect  President  Taft,  what  would 
be  the  use?  The  incoming  House  of  Representatives  will 
surely  be  Democratic,  and  the  Senate  will  just  as  surely  be 
anti-Eepublican.  Mr.  Taft's  continuance  in  office  then  could 
only  involve  prolongation  of  the  government  divided  against 
itself,  which  has  been  the  bane  of  the  country  during  the 
past  two  years.  No  argument  is  needed  to  demonstrate  the 
comparative  futility  and  positive  detriment  of  such  adminis 
tration  ;  recent  history  speaks  all  too  plainly.  Witness  the 
constant  playing  for  partisan  advantage,  the  incessant  shift 
ing  of  responsibilities,  the  perpetual  evasions,  which  have 
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served  only  to  maintain  turmoil  and  uncertainty  at  a  time 
when  definiteness,  above  all  things,  was  most  to  be  desired. 
Such  a  situation  invariably  invites  demagogic  proposals 
which  would  never  be  countenanced  if  there  existed  a  pos 
sibility  of  their  being  made  effective.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
patent  fact  that  Mr.  Taft  has  forfeited  the  authority  which 
ordinarily  pertains  to  his  great  office.  Never  before  have  a 
President's  vetoes  been  overridden  so  casually  or  a  Presi 
dent's  most  solemn  admonitions  been  treated  so  nonchalant 
ly  by  Congress.  The  punitive  withdrawal  and  subsequent 
exculpatory  restoral  of  patronage  evoked  only  derisive  com 
ment  from  insurgent  Republicans  and  their  constituents. 
Members  of  his  own  party  ceased  to  regard  the  President's 
disfavor  with  apprehension;  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  con 
cluded  that  he  had  lost  the  hold  upon  the  voters  which  a 
President  usually  retains ;  gradually  they  became  convinced 
that  open,  as  well  as  tacit,  opposition  to  his  expressed  wishes 
would  operate  to  their  own  advantage;  and  they  acted  ac 
cordingly.  Coincidently  and  inevitably  the  fealty  of  his 
positive  partisans  became  so  impaired  by  the  President's 
ineffective  attempts  to  conciliate  the  disaffected,  that  hardly 
a  corporal's  guard  could  be  mustered  to  his  support  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  session.  Meanwhile  the  cohesive  and 
well-directed  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives  emphasized  to  advantage  his  vacillating  incon 
sistencies  with  respect  to  tariff  legislation  in  particular,  and 
missed  no  opportunity,  in  general,  to  harass  a  temperament 
which,  though  exemplary  in  intent,  is  undeniably  compromis 
ing  in  practice.  Achievement  in  such  circumstances  neces 
sarily  became  impossible,  and  Mr.  Taft  finally  stood  forth 
before  the  people  as  one  self-shorn  of  the  power  which 
they  had  bestowed  upon  him. 

There  he  stands  to-day.  There  he  would  stand  upon  in 
auguration  day  of  next  year  even  though  crowned  with 
the  approval  of  a  re-election.  The  apathy  which  now  char 
acterizes  the  Republican  canvass  but  faintly  presages  the 
gloom  which  then  would  overshadow  a  disheartened  country 
facing  another  period  of  raging,  because  impotent,  agitation. 
The  Democratic  party,  refused  the  reward  of  the  first  true 
merit  it  has  earned  in  twenty  years,  depressed  by  defeat 
when  victory  was  deserved,  could  hardly  fail  to  bury  itself 
in  sullen  antagonism.  The  Republican  party,  feeding  upon 
the  husks  of  a  partial  and  temporary  triumph,  deprived  of 
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the  accomplishment  of  the  days  of  purification,  would  almost 
inevitably  follow  its  predecessor  into  oblivion.  Roosevelt 
alone  would  profit  from  the  discordance  within  the  admin 
istration  and  the  resentments  among  the  people.  Then,  if 
ever,  would  the  way  be  cleared  to  establish  the  illusion  that 
government  through  political  parties,  under  the  Constitu 
tion,  by  and  with  the  force  of  tradition,  has  broken  down 
in  fact  if  not  in  theory;  that  results  can  be  attained  only 
through  the  substitution  of  personal  direction  for  popular 
rule;  that  the  time,  indeed,  has  come  when  Law  must  give 
way  to  the  Man. 

Imagine  the  confusion  that  would  arise  from  such  a  situa 
tion!  Consider  what  it  has  been;  what  it  is,  even  at  the 
seeming  breaking  of  the  dawn !  If  the  present  condition  of 
common  unrest  in  the  very  midst  of  uncommon  prosperity  be 
the  consequence  of  complete  control  assumed  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices,  what  is  the  outcome  that  could  be  antici 
pated  in  reason  from  the  work  of  warring  elements  begun 
with  the  setting  of  the  sun  of  the  party  of  the  President? 

We  yield  to  none  in  respect  or  regard  for  Mr.  Taft.  As 
true  an  American,  as  honest  and  honorable  a  man,  as  faith 
ful  and  forgiving  a  friend,  as  just  a  judge,  as  conscientious 
and  unselfish  an  administrator  of  laws  as  ever  lived,  his 
record  as  President  nevertheless  is  a  register  of  failure,  not 
because  he  is  a  man  of  straw,  but  because  he  is  not  a  man  of 
iron.  It  is  a  circumstance  only,  in  no  sense  a  personal  dis 
credit,  that  even  the  accession  of  Mr.  Sherman,  under  the 
provisions  of  antiquated  statutes,  would  be  hardly  more 
calamitous,  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling,  than  the 
re-election  of  President  Taft. 

MR.   WILSON" 

A  prime  reason  for  installing  a  Democratic  administration 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  party  has 
proven  by  its  works  that  it  is  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the 
country  and  deserves  a  trial.  Wherever  it  has  held  control 
during  the  past  few  years,  whether  in  Congress,  in  States, 
or  in  municipalities,  it  has  acquitted  itself  of  the  suspicion  of 
unfitness  to  govern.  Its  vagaries  have  vanished ;  its  policies 
have  become  concrete;  its  chosen  officials  have  been  ex 
emplary.  Unfortunate  is  the  people  whose  one  half  con 
tinues  too  long  in  authority  and  whose  other  half  feels  no 
sense  of  responsibility  other  than  that  of  indefinite  opposi- 
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tion.  The  political  strength  of  England  lies  in  the  trans 
ference  of  power  at  comparatively  regular  intervals  and 
the  consequent  sharing  of  both  burdens  and  honors.  The 
Eepublican  party  would  not  be  in  the  throes  of  despair  to 
day  if  it  had  been  defeated  more  frequently  in  the  past  half- 
century  ;  the  Democratic  party  would  have  been  resuscitated 
long  ago  but  for  the  disease  engendered  in  the  fifties  by 
arrogant  assurance.  So  long  as  no  vital  principle  is  im 
periled  occasional  change  is  desirable,  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  change,  but  to  compel  the  maintenance  of  high  stand 
ards  by  political  organizations  in  seeking  the  approval  of 
the  country.  The  probable  transference  of  authority  during 
the  forthcoming  year,  then,  is  to  be  welcomed  as  an  omen 
of  real  unity  and  mutual  confidence. 

A  most  important  practical  reason  for  electing  a  Demo 
cratic  President  lies  in  the  approbation  already  won  by  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  which  virtually  guarantees  a 
Democratic  Congress.  Full  party  responsibility,  as  we 
have  already  noted,  is  a  prime  requisite  of  adequate  and 
sober  performance. 

A  third  potent  cause  for  aiding  the  Democratic  party  at 
this  time  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  its  candidate 
and  in  the  manner  of  his  selection.  Of  all  the  perversions 
of  truth  adventured  by  Mr.  Eoosevelt,  none  is  more  out 
rageous  than  his  brazen  insistence  that  Mr.  Wilson's  nomi 
nation  was  effected  by  discredited  bosses.  All  such  men 
opposed  him  to  the  limit  of  their  resources  and  to  the  very 
end  of  possibilities  of  successful  resistance.  This  is  a  state 
ment  of  fact  so  patent  that  it  requires  no  demonstration. 
And  it  becomes  a  fact  of  mighty  import  when  one  realizes 
that  scores  of  years  have  elapsed  since  a  successful  candi 
date  entered  upon  his  canvass  before  the  people  wholly 
free,  as  Governor  Wilson  is  free,  from  political,  pecuniary, 
or  personal  obligation  to  any  individual  or  group  of  men. 
The  further  certainty  that  he  will  maintain  his  complete  in 
dependence  to  Election  Day,  even  if  need  be  at  the  hazard 
of  defeat,  marks  that  which  we  may  reasonably  hope  will 
be  celebrated  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  more  whole 
some  era  in  the  history  of  American  politics. 

But  it  is  not  as  an  alternative,  however  preferable,  that 
Governor  Wilson  should  be  regarded  as  a  candidate.  The 
reasons  for  his  election  are  aTirmative  and  positive,  deduced 
from  a  study  of  his  personal  characteristics  and  from  his 
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record  as  a  public  official.  One  year  ago,  in  an  endeavor  to 
outline  his  worthiness  as  a  possible  recipient  of  the  nomi 
nation,  we  summarized  his  qualifications  in  these  words : 

"Because  tie  is  thoroughly  equipped,  mentally  and  morally,  ~by  "birth, 
training,  and  experience. 

"  A  good  inheritance  from  a  virile  ancestry  is  a  great  help  to  one  who 
has  to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  Money  has  its  uses  in  this  country. 
Titles  are  not  to  be  despised  in  other  lands.  Good  breeding  is  desirable 
everywhere.  Far  more  valuable  than  all  combined  are  the  attributes  which 
crystallize  into  character.  These  constituted  Wilson's  heritage.  .  .  . 
Brains,  conscience,  convictions,  he  inherited.  Character  he  developed 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  scholarly  divine  who  was  his  father. 

<(  Intelligence  of  the  highest  and  rarest  is  peculiarly  essential  in  a 
President  at  this  time.  And  such  is  the  order  of  Wilson's.  His  sense  is 
anything  but  common ;  it  is  most  uncommon — keen,  searching,  penetrating, 
going:  straight  to  the  root  of  difficulty,  intent  upon  finding,  not  a  pallia 
tive,  but  a  cure.  In  his  case  to  a  notable  degree  felicity  of  expression 
rests  upon  clarity  of  thought.  Wilson  is  not  an  orator  in  the  accepted 
meaning  of  the  term.  He  does  not  utilize  sound  in  public  speaking.  His 
phrases  are  not  rounded  for  purely  rhetorical  effect,  and  he  never  de 
claims.  Yet  no  American  now  living  can  hold  the  attention  of  an  audi 
ence  so  closely.  The  reason  is  simple.  He  seeks  the  understanding 
rather  than  the  admiration  of  his  hearers.  Each  word  conveys  a  definite 
meaning,  each  is  selected  with  precision,  and  each  finds  its  rightful  place. 
His  eloquence  is  knowledge,  not  art,  and  its  convincingness  lies  in  its 
simplicity.  The  auditor  feels  that  a  conclusion  wrought  by  processes  of 
logic  is  the  crux  of  the  utterance.  And  the  intuition  is  correct.  Wilson 
invariably  has  a  reason  for  an  opinion,  and  always  has  it  ready  for  use. 
Although  positive,  he  is  never  dogmatic.  Telling  why  he  thinks  as  he 
does  is  what  gives  himself  no  less  than  his  hearer  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  satisfaction.  That  Wilson  has  wider  information  respecting  theories 
of  government  than  another,  or  perhaps  any  other,  is  not  surprising.  All 
his  life  has  been  given  to  its  acquisition.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  possess 
knowledge.  One  must  be  able  to  impart  and  elucidate  its  lessons.  And, 
thanks  to  his  experience  as  a  teacher,  few  will  deny  that  in  this  respect 
Wilson  was  not  excelled  even  by  Madison  or  by  Hamilton,  and  stands  to 
day  actually  pre-eminent. 

"  Because  his  proposals  are  intelligently  radical. 

"  Whatever  is,  is  conservative.  The  referendum  is  required  to  effect  a 
change  in  fundamental  law.  A  proposal  to  eliminate  it  would  be  radical. 
So  is  a  suggestion  to  extend  its  application  to  statutes.  Obviously  there 
is  no  disparity  in  principle.  To  any  change  whatsoever  that  militates 
against  self-interest  the  opprobrious  term  is  applied  indignantly  by  the  one 
vho  considers  himself  most  concerned.  From  this  viewpoint  the  very  pro 
vision  for  making  a  change  contained  in  the  Constitution  itself  is  radical. 
Again,  what  was  radical  yesterday  becomes  conservative  to-day.  To  free 
the  slaves  was  the  most  radical  proposal  ever  made  in  this  country,  be 
cause  the  act  not  only  violated  property  rights  as  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  but  was  done  in  frank  disregard  of  the  technical  prohibition 
of  that  great  instrument,  under  the  specious  guise  of  military  necessity. 
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"  So  now  with  the  proposal  to  free  the  people  by  restoring  to  them  the 
power  of  governing  themselves.  That  is  the  first  and  dominant  article 
in  the  creed  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  Not  that  they  are  now  deprived  of  that 
prerogative,  as  might  have  happened  through  substitution  of  a  monarchical 
form  of  government.  Nothing  so  obvious  as  that.  Only  this:  that  the 
process  has  been  rendered  so  difficult  that,  instead  of  governing  themselves, 
the  many  have  come  under  the  dominance  of  the  few,  who  act  by  indirection 
and  under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  secrecy  to  achieve  their  own  purposes. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  the  actual  condition  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion, 
but  to  those  who  have  watched  and  analyzed  the  work  of  State  legislatures, 
and  more  particularly  that  of  the  Federal  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
tariff,  it  seems  a  patent  fact.  Moreover,  the  constant  unrest  of  the  masses 
during  recent  years  bears  evidence  of  their  feeling  that  the-  road  to 
effective  legislation  has  been  mad©  too  tortuous  to  tread. 

"  Wilson  says :  Open  an  avenue  through  the  jungle. 

"But  how?  By  direct  primaries  for  all  elective  offices,  President  and 
Vice-President  included.  By  popular  election  of  Senators.  By  open  con 
ventions,  caucuses,  and  committees.  By  legislation  in  the  full  light  of 
day.  By  full  discussion  of  measures  before  the  faces  of  the  people. 
//  and  when  necessary,  by  Initiative,  Referendum,  and  Recall. 

"  These  are  the  means  proposed.  They  are  radical  because  they  involve 
change.  But  the  purpose  aimed  at  is  conservative — conservative  of  re 
publican  institutions.  If  it  be  not  achieved,  our  theory  of  government  is 
belied,  our  faith  in  majority  rule  as  the  beacon-light  of  humanity  is 
crushed,  our  confidence  in  the  desire  and  willingness  of  a  democracy  to 
safeguard  both  property  and  personal  rights  is  forsworn.  This  way,  and 
this  way  only,  safety  lies. 

"Because  he  is  constructive  and  effective. 

"  Ignorance  may  be  destructive ;  passion  often  is ;  intelligence  never. 
To-day,  in  this  country  abounding  in  resources,  energy,  and  skill,  industry 
pauses,  business  lags,  development  has  practically  ceased.  Why?  The 
answer  is  universal :  Uncertainty,  resulting  in  lack  of  confidence.  In  such 
a  condition,  what  is  the  chief  need?  Clearly,  unless  we  admit  failure 
of  popular  government,  a  revival  of  the  recognition  of  mutuality  of 
interest. 

" '  We  have  passed  the  time  of  excitement,  of  general  complaint,  of  un- 
discriminating  condemnation/  says  Wilson.  '  There  has  been  hostility 
enough  all  around.  What  we  need  now  is  to  take  common  counsel  as  to 
what  is  for  common  benefit,  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  of  the  several 
communities  in  which  we  live  and  earn  our  bread  and  also  our  happiness. 
We  need  frank,  outspoken,  friendly  opinion.  We  need  criticism  which 
is  not  intended  to  damage,  but  to  create  a  better  understanding  all  around. 
To  have  any  fear  or  favor  in  the  matter  is  to  be  untrue  to  every  standard 
of  public  duty.  .  .  .  We  want  to  put  business  on  a  sound  basis  and  with 
the  assurance  that  when  we  have  done  it  we  have  not  destroyed  anything, 
but  have  reconstructed.  We  want  definite  information  as  to  what  the 
law  means  and  what  it  provides.  We  don't  know  now  what  the  offense  is 
and  what  the  penalty  is.' 

"  Some  assume  to  think  otherwise,  but  are  disposed  to  temporize  when 
asked  to  elucidate.  Wilson,  be  it  observed,  never  blinks  a  fact.  Nor  does 
he  hesitate  to  speak  as  plainly  and  explicitly  to  a  powerful  aggregation 
or  organization  as  to  an  individual.  He  does  not  believe  that  Labor  can 
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profit  by  championing  inefficiency  and  idleness  through  Union  rules,  and 
says  so  because  he  '  knows  of  no  other  standard  by  which  to  judge  these 
things  than  the  interest  of  the  whole  community,'  and  surely  <  the  laboring 
man  cannot  benefit  himself  by  injuring  the  interests  of  the  country.' 

"  So,  too,  with  the  captains  of  industry,  who  must  come  to  recognize 
that  they  are  '  trustees,  not  masters,'  of  properties  whose  management  '  de 
termines  the  development  or  decay  of  communities '  and  is  '  the  means  of 
lifting  or  depressing  the  life  of  the  whole  country.'  Such  men  'should 
regard  themselves  as  representatives  of  a  public  power'  and  act  accord 
ingly,  because  the  opportunities  of  all  are  affected,  their  property  touched, 
their  savings  absorbed,  and  their  employment  determined  by  these 
agencies. 

"  All  Wilson  asks  of  corporations  is  that  they  give  the  people  honest 
service  at  a  reasonable  rate,  not  with  the  primary  idea  of  squeezing  and 
exploiting  them,  but  with  the  primary  idea  of  serving  them.  Nor  can  he 
perceive  any  advantage  in  dissolving  corporations,  however  great,  when  so 
doing  serves  only  to  throw  great  undertakings  out  of  gear,  to  the  infinite 
loss  of  thousands  of  innocent  persons,  and  to  the  great  inconvenience  of 
society  as  a  whole.  Regulation,  not  disintegration,  is  Wilson's  remedy 
for  existing  evils,  without  regard  to  the  '  size  or  might '  of  the  corpo 
ration,  "  if  you.  will  but  abandon  the  fatuous,  antiquated,  and  unnecessary 
fiction  which  treats  it  as  a  legal  person,  as  a  responsible  individual.'  He 
would  be  loath  to  sacrifice  the  '  efficiency  and  economy '  which  tend  to 
stimulate  rather  than  destroy  competition,  and  he  would  applaud  and  en 
courage  the  builders  of  properties,  however  great,  while  sternly  condemning 
and  repressing  mere  manipulators  who  deceive  and  swindle  the  public. 

"  In  working  out  these  problems,  moreover,  c  the  Democratic  party  must 
be  a  party  of  law  and  of  service  within  the  law.  If  we  cannot  serve  the 
country  under  the  law,  we  must  ask  the  people  to  change  the  law.  We  must 
not  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  change  it  without  their  consent.' 

"  Upon  utterances  such  as  these  Woodrow  Wilson  was  elected  Governor 
of  New  Jersey.  To  carry  out  his  pledges  he  was  obliged  to  win  the  sup 
port  of  a  Republican  Senate  and  to  beat  down  the  opposition  of  the 
bosses  within  his  own  party.  He  did  both  by  appealing  directly  to  the 
people,  and  placed  upon  the  statute-books  a  record  of  constructive  and 
effective  legislation  unmatched  in  the  history  of  any  State.  Destruction 
followed — destruction  of  the  control  of  State  government  by  a  public- 
service  corporation;  that  and  no  other. 

"Because  he  is  free. 

"We  have  the  highest  authority  for  the  declaration  that  no  man  can 
serve  two  masters;  and  yet  how  many  in  public  life  have  tried  and  are 
now  trying!  Not  willingly,  many;  not  wittingly,  some;  but  perforce. 
One  owes  his  advancement  to  a  class,  another  to  a  political  machine, 
a  third  to  an  individual.  We  have  had  such  Presidents. 

"Undue  blame  should  not  attach  to  the  individual  for  such  a  per 
formance,  even  though  it  be  in  effect  a  betrayal  of  trust.  Custom  is  a 
mighty  power,  and  loyalty  to  one  or  to  a  few  is  less  easily  disregarded 
than  fidelity  to  all.  Circumstances  and  environment,  too,  are  most  potent 
agencies.  Few  have  attained  great  political  prominence  without  making 
alliances  and  incurring  lasting  obligations  in  the  successive  stages  of 
advancement.  Nor  can  many  withstand  the  influence  upon  perspective  of 
association. 
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"It  is  not,  then,  so  much  a  matter  of  condemnation  of  others  as  of 
congratulation  upon  the  mere  incident  that  Wilson  is  free.  Whether  or 
not,  in  like  situations  with  others,  covering  years  of  office-seeking,  he 
would  have  become  likewise  entangled,  is  beside  the  mark.  It  is  the  fact 
that  is  important  and  peculiarly  fortuitous  at  a  time  when,  if  ever,  it 
is  desirable  that  a  President  should  have  the  whole  people  as  his  one 
and  only  master. 

"  That  such  is  indeed  the  case  with  Wilson  hardly  requires  demonstra 
tion.  It  is  evidenced  conclusively  by  his  every  word  and  deed.  To  the 
leadership  which  effected  his  own  nomination  for  Governor  upon  a  plat 
form  guaranteeing  specific  reforms  he  stood  ready  to  accord  due  recog 
nition,  but  when  that  leadership  came  into  conflict  with  faithful  per 
formance  of  public  duties  he  could  not  and  did  not  hesitate  to  choose  and 
to  serve  the  one  master  to  whom  he  had  pledged  his  own  allegiance.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  weigh  obligations,  the  one  against  the  other;  he  did  not 
temporize  nor  try  to  harmonize.  The  straight  and  narrow  path  pointed 
out  to  him  in  his  youth  was  the  only  one  he  knew — and  he  took  it,  dis 
dainful  of  personal  criticism  and  heedless  of  personal  consequences.  That 
exceptional  credit  should  be  accorded  him  for  so  doing  does  not  follow 
necessarily.  The  forces  impelling  his  conduct  were  inherited  conscience 
and  developed  character,  agencies,  however,  as  valuable  in  the  public 
service  as  they  happily  have  proven  to  be  irresistible  in  the  man. 

"  It  is  as  a  highly  important  fact,  too,  rather  than  as  a  matter  of  per 
sonal  merit,  that  Wilson's  environment,  associations,  and  sphere  of  en 
deavor  have  tended  to  keep  high  his  ideals,  to  broaden  his  vision,  and  to 
intensify  his  resolution.  To  have  achieved  great  prominence  and  the 
rich  emoluments  which  accompany  success  at  the  bar  would  have  been 
a  meritorious  performance  and  worthy  of  all  praise,  but  in  no  way  com 
mensurate  with  the  advantages  he  derived  from  enforced  industry,  from 
enforced  frugality,  from  enforced  association  and  sympathy  with  those 
who,  like  himself,  were  compelled  to  earn  their  bread  and  rear  their  chil 
dren  with  the  product  of  brain  and  toil. 

"  Such  necessity  and  such  environment  make  for  that  freedom  of 
understanding  which  is  no  less  the  requisite  of  a  great  magistracy  than 
freedom  from  political  obligation  to  any  except  to  all. 

"Because  lie  is  a  Democrat. 

"  Government  by  as  well  as  of  and  for  the  people  was  first  proposed  and 
put  into  practice  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  thereupon  became  the  first  real 
Democrat.  As  a  student  and  philosopher  he  beheld  danger  in  heeding 
the  customs  of  the  past  and  restricting  to  a  class,  however  capable,  the 
possession  of  actual  governing  powers.  He  felt  the  need  of  broaden 
ing  the  base  of  government  to  insure  the  stability  of  the  structure  of  de 
mocracy.  To  do  so  involved  implicit  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  sense  of 
justice  in  the  entire  body  politic.  But  this  he  had,  and,  acting  upon 
his  judgment,  endeavored  by  precept  and  example  to  instil  the  theory  of 
true  democracy  into  the  minds  of  the  people.  Denounced  as  a  radical, 
even  as  a  revolutionist,  he  grew  stronger  and  more  determined  under 
opposition,  until  what  had  been  only  an  impulse  originally  became  a  pas 
sionate  conviction.  Ecaction  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Habit  of 
mind  is  not  changed  permanently  with  ease.  But  the  spirit  which  in 
spired  Jefferson  could  not  be  killed.  It  flashed  forth  incongruously  for  a 
time  in  Jackson,  then  waned  through  long  years,  until  it  burst  into  flame 
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in  Lincoln,  only  to  subside  again  in  a  period  of  great  development  and 
common  prosperity,  until  there  arose  from  apathy  and  indifference  another 
governing  class — the  oligarchy  of  the  Republican  party — which  has  really 
ruled  the  Nation  as  with  a  rod  of  iron,  even  through  two  administrations 
which  were  nominally  Democratic  and  one  as  spasmodic  as  Jackson's,  to 
the  present  day,  and  is  breaking  down  at  last  only  under  the  added  weight 
of  heedless  greed. 

"  The  time  is  ripe  and  the  people  are  now  ready  for  a  fresh  manifes 
tation  of  the  spirit  of  true  democracy,  which  alone  can  safeguard  personal 
and  property  rights  by  perpetuating  the  Republic.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
Woodrow  Wilson,  the  natural  successor  by  birth,  instinct,  training,  ability, 
courage,  and  faith  in  the  people  of  Thomas  Jefferson." 

These  were  true  words  then;  they  are  yet  more  surely 
true  now,  as  is  evidenced  by  Governor  Wilson's  unswerving 
fidelity  to  his  best  instincts,  by  his  studied  aloofness  from 
political  manipulation,  by  his  deliberate  refusals  to  tem 
porize  or  compromise  in  the  tempestuous  days  immediately 
preceding  the  convention,  by  his  serene  acquiescence  in  pre 
sumed  defeat  during  the  proceedings,  by  his  calm  yet  ap 
preciative  acceptance  of  the  unexpected  result,  and  by  the 
telling  restraint  which  has  marked  his  every  subsequent 
utterance. 

If  it  be  the  lact,  as  we  believe,  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  not 
the  first  choice  of  the  great  majority  of  Democrats  at  the 
time  of  the  convention,  and  yet,  if  the  candidate  were  to  be 
named  now,  not  a  voice  would  be  raised  in  opposition  to 
his  nomination,  no  further  proof  is  required  of  his  growth 
in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow-men  or  of  his  supreme  capacity 
to  meet  satisfactorily  any  test  to  which  he  may  be  subjected 
in  the  crucible  of  time.  No  good  cause  can  be  shown  why 
any  true  Democrat  should  not  or  why  any  patriotic  Bepub- 
lican  may  not  conscientiously  and  with  full  knowledge  cast 
his  ballot  for  Woodrow  Wilson  to  become  President  of  the 
United  States. 

MR.    ROOSEVELT 

If  Boosevelt  should  be  accorded  a  third  term,  what 
would  happen?  "  I  know  of  no  way  of  judging  the  future," 
said  Patrick  Henry  to  the  Virginia  convention,  "  but  by  the 
past."  It  is  a  true  test  which,  however,  in  this  instance, 
despite  the  proverbial  shortness  of  men's  memories,  need 
hardly  be  applied.  The  salient  movements  in  the  seamy 
record  of  Boosevelt 's  advancement,  from  a  solemn  pledge 
to  follow  the  prudent  course  marked  by  his  predecessor  to 
the  domineering  designation  of  his  own  successor,  are  still 
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so  fresh  in  mind  that  the  scathing  indictment  which  would 
ensue  from  their  recapitulation  readily  forms  itself. 

We  are  deterred,  moreover,  from  painting  the  picture  in 
historic  detail  by  a  sense  of  shame.  The  first  twenty-five 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  possessed  talents  in  varying 
degree.  Some  were  less  forceful,  some  less  courageous,  some 
less  broad-minded,  some  less  far-seeing  than  others,  but  all 
were  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  the  great  position,  all  were 
deeply  impressed  by  cognizance  of  their  grave  responsibili 
ties,  all  recognized  their  own  limitations,  all  were  apprecia 
tive  of  the  influence  for  good  or  ill  of  their  personal  ex 
amples,  all  strove  assiduously  and  successfully  to  exemplify 
the  qualities  which  inhere  in  men  of  honor  and  breeding. 

Roosevelt  was  the  first  President  whose  chief  personal 
characteristic  was  mendacity,  the  first  to  glory  in  duplicity, 
the  first  braggart,  the  first  bully,  the  first  betrayer  of  a 
friend  who  ever  occupied  the  White  House.  It  is  with  dis 
taste  amounting  almost  to  nausea  that  we  are  forced,  in 
performance  of  public  duty,  to  recall  his  breaking  of  his 
solemn  pledge  to  the  American  people  to  observe  the  most 
vital  of  their  great  traditions ;  his  disingenuous  evasions ;  his 
brazen  disregard  of  his  own  written  promise;  his  blatant 
professions  of  exceptional  probity  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  was  bartering  his  official  influence  for  large  sums  of 
money  to  be  used  in  the  corruption  of  voters ;  his  boisterous 
and  profane  denials  of  accusations  which  he  knew  to  be 
founded  in  fact;  his  precipitation  of  a  panic  by  unconscion 
able  mouthings ;  his  cynical  rejoicing  at  pecuniary  losses 
which  he  had  brought  upon  a  few  without  heed  of  the  havoc 
which  he  had  wrought  for  the  many ;  his  hasty  and  affrighted 
yielding  to  pressure  exerted  by  interested  persons  when  he 
became  convinced  that  common  calamity  was  impending; 
his  flagrant  violation  of  his  oath  of  office  when  he  agreed 
to  suspend  the  enforcement  of  specific  laws;  his  deliberate 
stoppage  of  prosecution  of  a  trust  which  the  official  inquiry 
ordered  by  himself  had  shown  to  be  guilty,  at  the  behest  of 
one  who  had  added  the  savings  of  the  poor  to  his  corruption 
fund  and  who  continues  to  be  his  chief  supporter;  his 
arbitrary  discharge,  for  personal  reasons,  of  honorable 
prosecutors  who  persisted  in  proceeding  against  a  confessed 
rebater;  his  vituperative  assaults  upon  trade  combinations 
whose  numbers  he  was  permitting  simultaneously  and  cov 
ertly  to  multiply;  his  shameful  abetting  of  a  revolution  in 
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violation  of  a  solemn  treaty,  to  the  everlasting  dishonor  of 
his  country,  to  gratify  his  craving  of  personal  glory;  his 
violent  denunciation  of  a  publicist  as  an  accomplice  in  the 
assassination  of  his  predecessor,  only  later  to  welcome  him, 
for  political  reasons,  to  a  chair  beneath  the  presentment  of 
that  martyred  President;  his  savage  condemnation  as  crooks 
and  scoundrels  of  just  judges  who  refused  to  hound  journal 
ists  to  jail  through  misinterpretation  of  the  law;  his  con 
stant  vilifying  of  bosses  in  public  while  secretly  strengthen 
ing  the  hands  of  all  who  subserved  his  wishes;  his  brutal 
refusal  of  justice  to  a  faithful  and  dying  public  servant 
whom  he  had  wantonly  wronged;  his  virtual  stigmatizing 
of  a  great  Archbishop  as  a  falsifier  of  spoken  words;  his 
ferocious  treatment  of  a  helpless  woman  pleading  for  con 
sideration;  his  blaring  of  trumpets;  his  gun-carrying;  his 
exploiting  of  the  language  of  the  prize-ring  in  the  White 
House;  his  sickening  repetitions  of  the  personal  pronoun 
in  public  speeches  and  official  communications;  his  cuttle 
fish  politics;  his  shameless  demagogy;  his  perpetual  lying; 
all  these  are  spots  upon  the  light  from  the  lamp  of  experi 
ence  to  which  we  would  but  cannot  blind  our  eyes. 

Of  Roosevelt's  conduct  since  he  forsook  the  White  House 
we  need  not  speak.  His  bloody  deeds  in  Africa,  his  lectur 
ing  of  foreign  potentates,  his  attempt  to  make  political  capi 
tal  through  insolent  disregard  of  common  amenities  in  Rome, 
his  denunciation  of  the  President  as  a  thief  and  a  pickpocket 
to  distract  attention  from  his  own  attempts  at  wholesale 
robbery,  his  brazen  volte-face  on  reciprocity  to  catch  the 
votes  of  a  class,  his  silly  baiting  of  equal  suffragists,  his 
yawping  about  bosses  while  eating  from  the  hand  of  the 
worst  political  brigand  of  his  day,  his  profiting  from  the 
plunder  which  his  own  official  co-operation  enabled  his  most 
intimate  political  associate  to  wring  from  the  American 
farmers,  his  outrageously  false  accounts  of  the  nomination 
of  his  Democratic  opponent,  his  insidious  wheedling  of  the 
specially  favored  few,  his  open  pandering  to  the  mob  in  the 
name  of  righteousness  for  the  sake  of  self;  these  are  symp 
toms  of  distinguishing  personal  traits  too  recently  displayed 
and  too  familiar  to  call  for  recital. 

Mr.  Taft,  as  we  have  shown  from  the  record,  would  be 
shorn  of  the  power  of  accomplishment  by  the  antagonism  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  Clearly,  since  less  than  fifty 
Progressives  have  appeared  as  candidates  for  the  na- 
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tional  Legislature,  Roosevelt  would  face  a  yet  stronger 
opposition;  but  there  the  analogy  ends.  Mr.  Taft  recognizes 
the  limitations  fixed  by  the  Constitution  upon  executive  au 
thority;  Roosevelt  makes  plain  by  his  words  and  has  proven 
by  his  acts  that  he  holds  them  in  derision. 

He  not  only  avows  openly,  in  flat  contradiction  of  the 
Constitution,  that  all  power  not  textually  conferred  upon 
Congress  and  the  courts  is  vested  in  the  President,  but  he 
also  boasts  of  encroachments  already  made  upon  designated 
prerogatives.  He  "  took  Panama  and  let  Congress  debate 
afterward  ";  he  removed  official  records  in  the  case  of  the 
Harvester  Company  from  the  Government  department  and 
sequestered  them  in  the  White  House  to  prevent  their  sub 
mission  to  the  Senate;  he  created  an  army  of  spies  at  enor 
mous  expense  without  authority  of  law ;  he  partially  nullified 
the  pure-food  law  by  appointing  a  "  referee  board  "  to  pass 
upon  the  use  of  adulterants ;  he  took  sixteen  millions  a  year 
from  the  public  treasury  for  pensions  by  "  executive  or 
der  ";  he  now  proposes,  if  elected,  to  designate  a  tariff 
board  with  "  real  power  "  to  usurp  the  functions  of  Con 
gress  and  compel  the  manufacturer  to  put  into  the  pay- 
envelope  of  the  workman  such  proportion  of  the  "  prize 
money  "  wrung  from  the  customer  as  he  may  consider  equi- 
tabK 

The  lawfulness  of  this  or  any  like  proceeding  he  would 
not  consider  even  as  a  question.  He  would  act  first,  as  in 
the  Panama  case,  and  let  the  courts  adjudicate  later.  If 
his  performance  should  be  pronounced  illegal  he  would  seek 
a  popular  recall  of  the  judicial  decision.  He  would  take 
the  oath  to  "  protect,  preserve,  and  defend  the  Constitu 
tion,"  just  as  he  solemnly  affirmed  that  he  would  not  accept 
a  third  term,  but  he  would  consider  himself  freed  from 
obligation  to  observe  it  by  his  own  published  declaration 
that  "  in  great  crises  it  may  be  necessary  to  overrun  Con 
stitutions,  to  disregard  statutes."  He  would  hold,- with  cer 
tain  justification,  that  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  people  to 
be  their  personal  tribune,  with  the  full  understanding  upon 
their  part  that  he  should  rule  on  their  behalf  in  the  interest 
of  social  justice,  unhampered  by  technical  restrictions,  un 
fettered  by  antiquated  documents,  and  answerable  only  to 
the  majority  who,  with  eyes  open,  had  designated  him  as 
their  spokesman  and  delegated  agent. 

To  any  who  might  condemn  his  arbitrary  acts  he  could 
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and  would  respond,  with  show  of  reason,  that  he  was  guilty 
of  no  false  pretense,  that  his  scorn  of  Congress  was  well 
known,  that  his  contempt  of  courts  had  been  thoroughly 
advertised,  that  his  disdain  of  nominal  monarchs  had  been 
forcefully  asserted,  that  his  disregard  of  law  had  been  made 
manifest  in  word  and  by  deed;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
sovereign  people,  in  electing  him  as  their  President,  had 
constituted  him  their  viceregent,  with  full  authority  to  put 
into  effect  the  remedial  measures  which  he  had  promised  to 
initiate  on  their  account.  To  this  end  he  would  hold  him 
self  not  free,  but  bounden,  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent, 
not  only  the  greatest  power  possessed  by  any  human  being, 
but  all  other  conceivable  means,  whether  of  persuasion  or  of 
force. 

Is  there  any  rational  doubt  that  this  is  the  attitude  which 
would  be  promptly,  truculently,  and  in  large  measure  justi 
fiably  assumed  by  the  supreme  egoist  of  his  day  when  once 
again  raised  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame  and  power  by  the  de 
clared  will  of  the  American  people!  If  not,  there  exists  lit 
tle  need  of  speculation  respecting  consequences.  By  virtue 
of  their  own  heedless  or  uncomprehending  decree  registered 
on  November  5th,  Inauguration  Day  of  1913  would  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  determined  effort  to  establish  a  benevolent 
despotism  over  American  freemen.  Those  who  jest  at  this 
as  a  vain  imagining  either  know  not  what  they  do  or  wil 
fully  veil  their  eyes. 

It  is  not  the  foreign  war  so  commonly  anticipated  as  a 
consequence  of  Roosevelt's  accession  to  the  dizzy  height  of 
unrestrained  authority  that  makes  for  dread;  it  is  the  civil 
strife  that  would  almost  inevitably  ensue  from  patriotic 
resistance  to  usurpation  by  a  half-mad  genius  at  the  head 
of  the  proletariate. 

There  is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion  in  the  main. 
Grant,  for  consideration's  sake,  that  our  fears  be  exagger 
ated.  Assume  absurdly  the  growth  of  a  restraining  influence 
upon  a  mind  which  has  already  become  so  riotous  that  it 
has  repelled  every  sober  counselor.  Admit  the  remote  pos 
sibility  of  a  return  to  the  humbleness  befitting  a  finite  being. 
Anticipate,  if  able,  the  softening  of  a  temperament  which 
has  become  so  hardened  through  raging  disappointment  that 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  exultant  in  realized  ambition!  Im 
agine,  if  sufficiently  gifted,  a  new  and  unheralded  Roosevelt 
embodying  the  calmness  of  Washington,  the  patience  of 
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Lincoln,  the  caution  of  McKinley,  and  the  firmness  of  Cleve 
land! 

What  then?  Could  Roosevelt,  if  he  would,  quell  the  spirits 
of  revolt  against  a  government  of  checks  and  balances  which 
he  himself  had  summoned  from  the  depths  of  discontent, 
if  once  he  were  raised  to  the  topmost  wave!  Never  once 
in  his  innumerable  declarations  has  he  so  much  as  intimated 
that  he  would  urge  his  fantastic  proposals  upon  Congress. 
Never  once  has  he  said  that  he  would  seek  the  co-operation 
of  tlie  courts.  On  the  contrary,  he  flatly  asserts  upon  all 
occasions  that  he  would  either  disregard  or  bulldoze  the  one 
and  would  ignore  or  override  the  other. 

It  is  upon  his  avowed  and  reiterated  judgment  that  our 
fundamental  doctrines  have  become  obsolete  and  upon  his 
definite  pledge  to  supplant  them  with  others  of  his  own 
making  that  Roosevelt  seeks  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 
The  method  is  not  new.  It  had  long  thriven  among  the 
false  teachers  of  Israel  when  God  commanded  His  children : 

"  If  there  arise  among  you  a  prophet  or  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  giveth 
thee  a  sign  or  a  wonder, 

"  And  the  sign  or  the  wonder  come  to  pass,  whereof  he  spake  unto  thee, 
saying,  Let  us  go  after  other  gods,  which  thou  hast  not  known,  and  let 
us  serve  them ; 

"  Thou  shalt  not  hearken  unto  the  words  of  that  prophet,  or  that 
dreamer  of  dreams:  for  the  Lord  your  God  proveth  you." 

It  continued  to  find  expression  from  time  to  time  through 
out  the  ages. 

"  My  person,"  declared  the  Bourbon  pretender,  "  is  noth 
ing.  My  principle  is  everything.  France  will  see  the  end 
of  all  trials  as  soon  as  she  will  understand  this.  I  am  the 
pilot  who  alone  is  able  to  lead  the  vessel  into  the  port. 
France  cannot  perish,  for  our  Saviour  still  loves  His  French 
men,  and  if  God  has  decreed  the  salvation  of  a  nation  He 
sees  to  it  that  the  scepter  of  justice  is  placed  in  such  hands 
only  as  are  strong  enough  to  carry  it." 

The  feigned  self-abnegation,  the  cool  assumption  of  divine 
designation,  the  insistence  upon  personal  possession  of  the 
scepter  of  justice,  the  very  words  uttered  by  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  in  1873  are  those  of  Roosevelt  to-day.  He  is 
nothing;  his  principle  is  everything;  he  is  the  pilot  who  alone 
can  guide  the  ship ;  to  his  strong  hands  and  to  no  others  must 
be  consigned  the  scepter  of  social  justice,  to  the  end  that 
the  dying  nation  shall  be  saved. 
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Can  it  lie  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  the  intelli 
gent  American  people  will  grant  the  appeal  which  the  igno 
rant  French  peasantry  rejected  with  scorn?  Incredulous 
of  danger  as  we  may  be,  are  we  willing  to  take  so  much  as 
a  chance  of  inviting  a  struggle  for  the  very  life  of  the  Re 
public  at  the  instigation  of  an  American  Boulanger  who, 
uncontent  with  honors  equal  to  those  conferred  upon  the 
Father  of  His  Country,  stretches  forth  eager  hands  for  the 
glory  of  a  Diaz  or  a  Caesar  and  shouts  continually,  ' '  If  they 
want  the  sword,  then  we  will  give  them  the  sword  "f 

Roosevelt  or  the  Republic?  That  is  the  issue  which 
transcends  all  others.  It  cannot  be  evaded  or  left  in  abey 
ance.  It  must  be  answered  on  November  5th,  no  less  by 
Republicans,  whose  party  and  whose  President  have  been 
robbed  of  the  possibility  of  success  by  the  ingrate  whom 
they  had  cherished,  than  by  Democrats  whose  fealty  to 
democracy  has  been  demonstrated  by  their  selection  of  a 
standard-bearer  who  walks  in  the  footsteps  of  Jefferson. 

CONCLUSION 

We  demonstrated  last  month  by  thorough  analysis  of  ex 
isting  conditions  that  President  Taft  cannot  be  re-elected. 
The  fact  then  stated  is  now  admitted  by  all  competent  ob 
servers,  partisans  and  non-partisans  alike,  who  can  be  in 
duced  to  express  their  real  belief. 

We  declared  our  firm  conviction  then  and  reiterate  it 
now  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  practically  no  chance  of  obtain 
ing  a  majority  in  the  Electoral  College. 

We  emphasized  our  hope  and  asserted  our  belief  that  Mr. 
Wilson  would  win  at  the  polls.  Subsequent  happenings— 
notably  the  elections  in  Maine  and  Vermont — have  strength 
ened  that  judgment. 

But  it  would  be  a  folly  and  a  crime  to  rest  upon  an  as 
sumption,  however  well  grounded,  as  to  how  sixteen  millions 
of  men  will  vote  upon  a  certain  day.  The  election  of  Roose 
velt  would  be  a  national  calamity  of  incalculable  magnitude. 
The  utter  chaos  which  would  ensue  from  no  election  by  the 
people  could  have  but  one  of  three  results : 

1.  The  election  of  Wilson,  by  the  aid  of  the  votes  of  Re 
publican  Representatives. 

2.  The  succession  of  Sherman. 

3.  The  temporary  accession  of  Knox,  to  be  followed  by 
another  national  election  in  1913. 
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Whatever  the  final  outcome,  there  could  be  no  escape 
from  confusion  such  as  the  country  has  experienced  but 
once  in  its  history.  Confidence  would  be  shaken;  business 
would  be  paralyzed;  demagogism  would  become  rampant; 
constitutional  government  would  be  put  to  severest  test; 
and  American  institutions  would  be  gravely  imperiled. 

Roosevelt  would  be  a  potent,  if  not  indeed  a  determining, 
factor  in  a  situation  whose  aggravation  might  easily  end 
in  catastrophe,  and  which  can  be  averted  only  by  the  election 
by  the  people  of  Wilson — the  only  candidate  who  can  pos 
sibly  obtain  a  majority  of  electoral  votes. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  plain  duty  of  all  patriotic 
Republicans  in  this  emergency.  It  is  to  join  with  equally 
patriotic  Democrats  in  making  assurance  doubly  sure.  They 
saved  their  party  from  Roosevelt  in  convention.  Now  let 
them  help  to  save  the  country  from  the  same  menace  at  the 
polls.  No  man  can  foresee  the  real  and  ultimate  effect  of  a 
vote  for  Taft,  but— 

A  VOTE  FOR  WILSON  is  A  VOTE  FOR  WILSON. 

THE  EDITOR. 


WHY  I  AM  FOR  TAFT 


BY  JOHN  HAYS  HAMMOND 


To  any  fair-minded  Eepublican  who  has  believed  that  the 
supremacy  of  his  party  has  been  indispensable  to  the  wel 
fare  of  the  nation  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  voting 
for  President  Taft  in  the  coming  election.  Disregarding  the 
other  parties  as  negligible  factors,  I  have  the  choice  of  vot 
ing  for  the  Bull  Moose  party — i.  e.,  Theodore  Eoosevelt — the 
Democratic  party,  or  the  Eepublican  party. 

As  to  the  Bull  Moose  party:  The  political  issue  to-day, 
so  far  as  represented  by  the  Bull  Moose  movement,  is 
whether  or  not  Theodore  Eoosevelt  shall  be  elected  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States  on  November  5,  1912,  and,  there 
fore,  to  get  at  the  gist  of  the  question  I  must,  though  re 
luctant  to  do  so,  discuss  the  Bull  Moose  movement  chiefly 
with  reference  to  Theodore  Eoosevelt 's  qualifications  for 
the  Presidency.  No  fair-minded  man  can  deny  that  Theo 
dore  Eoosevelt  is  as  essential  to  the  Bull  Moose  movement 
as  is  Hamlet  to  Shakespeare's  great  tragedy  by  that  name; 
and  that  if  anything  should  happen  to  cause  the  retirement 
of  Theodore  Eoosevelt  from  public  life  the  elimination  of 
his  great  personality  from  the  Eoosevelt  movement  would 
undoubtedly  cause  the  Bull  Moose  party  to  collapse  as  a 
house  of  cards.  The  very  fact  that  a  political  party  is 
dependent  for  its  creation  and  continued  existence  upon  the 
domination  of  any  one  man,  however  exalted  may  be  his 
aims  and  however  admirable  his  attributes,  is  in  itself  a 
menace  to  our  political  institutions,  for  it  makes  possible, 
under  certain  political  exigencies,  the  future  advent  into 
public  life  of  an  unscrupulous  demagogue  whose  influence 
might  place  in  jeopardy  a  government  where  principles 
and  not  men  should  prevail. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  an  admirer  of  Theodore 
Eoosevelt,  but  during  the  past  several  months  I  have  become 
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disillusioned  as  to  his  character.  I  know  that  there  are 
many  Republicans  of  the  highest  integrity  and  patriotism 
enrolled  under  the  banner  of  Theodore  Roosevelt;  but,  in 
common  with  many  of  his  former  zealous  supporters  who 
have  declined  to  join  his  new  party,  I  believe  that  these  men 
have  been  misled,  being  influenced  by  an  indiscriminating 
admiration  for  Theodore  Roosevelt  because  of  the  great 
service  he  rendered  to  his  party  and  to  his  country  during 
his  earlier  political  career.  These  men  do  not  realize,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  that  time  was 
different  from  the  newer  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who,  through 
overweening  political  ambition,  desire  for  self-aggrandize 
ment,  and  lust  for  power,  has  sacrificed  his  reputation  for 
loyalty  to  friend,  to  party,  and  to  country.  "  Theodore 
Roosevelt  has  parted  company  with  his  better  self!" 

As  an  American  proud  of  the  past  history  of  his  country 
and  solicitous  for  its  future  welfare  I  am  unalterably  op 
posed  to  a  Presidential  third  term.  The  attitude  of  George 
Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson  on  this  important  ques 
tion,  the  opinions  so  forcibly  expressed  on  several  occasions 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt  himself,  should,  it  seems  to  me, 
represent  the  views  of  all  patriotic  Americans,  irrespective 
of  party  affiliations.  In  his  famous  letter  to  the  Legislature 
of  Vermont  Jefferson  concludes  by  saying : 

"  I  shall  unwillingly  be  the  person  who,  disregarding  the 
sound  precedent  set  by  an  illustrious  predecessor,  should 
furnish  the  first  example  of  prolongation  beyond  the  second 
term  of  office." 

Here  is  Theodore  Roosevelt's  own  renunciation,  dated 
November  8,  1904 : 

"  On  the  4th  of  March  I  shall  have  served  three  and  one- 
half  years,  and  this  three  years  and  a  half  constitutes  my 
first  term.  The  wise  custom  which  limits  the  President  to 
two  terms  regards  the  substance  and  not  the  form,  and  under 
no  circumstances  will  I  again  be  a  candidate  for  or  accept 
another  nomination  for  President." 

Reiterating  his  views  on  December  11,  1907,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  said: 

"  I  have  not  changed  and  shall  not  change  that  decision 
thus  announced  "  (referring  to  the  above  renunciation). 

Notwithstanding  this,  on  February  26,  1912,  the  newer 
Theodore  Roosevelt  said:  "I  will  accept  the  nomination 
for  President  if  it  is  tendered  me."  And  on  June  22,  1912, 
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at  Chicago,  Theodore  Eoosevelt  said:  "I  thank  you  for 
your  nomination. ' '  Out  of  his  own  mouth  is  he  convicted 
of  an  attempt  to  destroy  a  precedent  which  had  come  to 
assume  the  importance,  in  the  minds  of  all  Americans,  of 
a  great  unwritten  law  standing  as  a  bulwark  against  a  per 
petual  President  or  the  restoration  of  a  monarchical  form  of 
government. 

Up  to  Saturday,  7  P.M.,  June  22,  1912,  the  platform,  the 
machinery,  and  the  associations  of  the  Eepublican  party 
were  good  enough  for  Theodore  Eoosevelt.  Until  then  he 
was  eager  to  lead  the  Eepublican  hosts  against  the  common 
enemy.  But  observe  that  after  that  hour  had  signalized 
his  defeat  as  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  Theodore 
Eoosevelt  induced  himself  and  others  to  believe  that  the 
Eepublican  party  no  longer  measures  up  to  its  political  re 
sponsibilities,  but  has  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 

It  is  edifying  to  recall  the  position  taken  by  Theodore 
Eoosevelt  preceding  the  announcement  of  his  candidacy  for 
the  Eepublican  nomination.  Assuming  a  position  of  spec 
tacular  dignity,  Mr.  Eoosevelt  had  several  times  stated  that 
he  was  not  and  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  that  nomina 
tion.  Later,  however,  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  he  would 
accept  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  provided  he  re 
ceived  the  solicitation  of  the  great  body  of  American  peo 
ple.  Failing  to  receive  from  that  source  a  spontaneous 
demand  for  his  services  as  the  political  redeemer  of  his  party 
and  the  savior  of  his  country,  Theodore  Eoosevelt,  abetted 
largely  by  the  machinations  of  disappointed  aspirants  for 
office  under  the  Taft  administration,  by  certain  notorious 
political  bosses,  and  by  the  magnates  of  "  good  "  trusts, 
endeavored  to  work  up  what  should  appear  to  the  public 
as  a  spontaneous  and,  indeed,  an  irrepressible  movement 
for  the  recall  of  this  modern  Cincinnatus  from  the  felling  of 
trees  to  public  life.  Never  in  the  history  of  pre-convention 
campaigns  has  there  been  an  organization  so  efficient  and  so 
lavishly  provided  with  funds  to  secure  the  nomination  of 
the  "  people's  choice  "  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  The  "  We  want  you,  Teddy  "  attempt  was  a  fiasco, 
humiliating  to  a  degree  to  his  patriotic  countrymen. 

Having  failed  to  secure  the  desired  nomination,  it  was 
necessary  to  find  an  excuse,  upon  the  part  of  Theodore  Eoose 
velt 's  followers,  for  a  defection  and  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  party,  the  Eoosevelt  party.  The  principal  excuse  ad- 
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vanced  was  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  been  defrauded 
of  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency  at  the  Republican 
convention  held  in  Chicago,  and  the  cry  of  "  stolen  dele 
gates  "  was  adopted  as  the  slogan  of  the  new  party.  My 
readers  will  recall  the  fact  that  preceding  the  Chicago  con 
vention  Theodore  Roosevelt's  followers  claimed  to  control  a 
large  number  of  Southern  delegates  to  that  convention.  To 
those  of  us  who  followed  the  political  activities  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  managers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
especially  in  the  Southern  States,  the  object  in  claiming 
these  delegates  was  apparent.  Our  views  were  confirmed 
subsequently  when,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  Mr.  Frank 
Munsey's  paper,  the  Washington  Times,  under  date  of  June 
9th,  made  the  following  statement: 

"  For  psychological  effect,  as  a  move  in  practical  politics, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Roosevelt  people  to  start  contests 
on  these  early  Taft  selections  of  delegates  in  order  that  a 
tabulation  of  delegate  strength  could  be  put  out  that  would 
show  Roosevelt  holding  a  good  hand  [sic.].  In  the  game 
a  table  showing  Taft  150,  Roosevelt  19,  contested  none, 
would  not  be  very  much  calculated  to  inspire  confidence 
[sic.~\,  whereas  one  showing  Taft  25,  Roosevelt  19,  contested 
127,  looked  very  different  [sic.].  That  is  the  whole  story  of 
the  larger  number  of  Southern  contests  that  were  started 
early  in  the  game." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  charge  of  "  stolen  dele 
gates  "  was,  to  use  Theodore  Roosevelt's  shorter  and  uglier 
word,  "  a  lie  "  out  of  whole  cloth.  It  was  manufactured  in 
cold  calculation  for  the  very  reasons  given  in  Mr.  Munsey's 
truthful  but  indiscreet  confession,  and  surely  there  is  no 
higher  authority  on  this  subject  than  Mr.  Frank  Munsey 
himself.  That  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  not  robbed  of  the 
nomination  can  be  clearly  proved  by  reference  to  the  contests 
before  the  National  Committee  in  Chicago.  Of  the  228 
contests,  164  were  abandoned  as  being  entirely  too  frivolous 
to  be  even  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Credentials.  The 
fraudulent  contests,  for  the  most  part,  were  rejected  unani 
mously  or  with  but  a  few  dissenting  votes  of  the  National 
Committee,  many  members  of  which  were  strong  Roosevelt 
men.  Before  Mr.  Roosevelt  invoked  the  stigma  of  the 
Eighth  Commandment  upon  the  actions  of  the  National  Com 
mittee,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  he  should  have  refreshed 
his  memory  with  the  fact  that  there  are  equally  important 
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Commandments:  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  "  and  "  Thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor. "  But  even 
if  there  had  been  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  President  Taft  had  a  majority  of  the  dele 
gates  whose  titles  to  their  seats  were  unquestionable,  it  is 
the  fact,  nevertheless,  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  could  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  obtained  honestly  a  majority 
of  the  delegates  required  to  nominate  him.  The  proceedings 
of  that  convention  were  conducted  according  to  rules  which 
have  always  controlled  Eepublican  national  conventions — 
rules  under  which  Mr.  Eoosevelt  has  himself  been  nominated 
on  three  occasions  to  high  offices.  Had  the  Chicago  con 
vention,  through  intimidation  by  the  threat  of  a  bolt  on  the 
part  of  the  Eoosevelt  faction,  declined  to  award  to  the  Taft 
faction  the  majority  of  the  contested  delegates,  it  is  true 
that  President  Taft  would  not  have  been  renominated,  and 
it  is  possible  that  some  well-known  follower  of  Theodore 
Eoosevelt — as,  for  example,  Governor  Hadley  of  Missouri — 
might  have  received  the  nomination;  but  the  nomination  of 
any  other  man  than  himself  would  not  have  served  the  pur 
poses  of  Theodore  Eoosevelt.  It  was  Eooseveltism,  not 
Progressivism,  that  governed  his  actions. 

"  A  complainant  should  come  into  court  with  clean 
hands."  Were  Theodore  Eoosevelt 7s  hands  clean!  Did 
he  not  know  of  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  to  dishonestly 
secure  votes  for  him  in  the  convention?  Did  he  not  know 
that  his  backers  had  made  every  possible  endeavor  to  secure 
for  him  the  votes  of  Southern  delegates  who  had  actually 
been  pledged  to  Mr.  Taft  by  their  State  conventions?  When 
the  inside  history  of  the  Chicago  convention  is  written  up 
it  will  not  reflect  credit  upon  those  who  were  afterward  in 
volved  in  the  attempt  to  deceive  the  public  by  the  cry  of 
"  stolen  delegates."  Can  any  fair-minded  man  believe  that 
all  of  the  Taft  adherents  on  the  National  Committee  would 
lend  themselves  to  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  Theodore  Eoose 
velt  of  votes  to  which  he  was  fairly  entitled?  This  is  pre 
posterous.  And  yet  the  pro-Eoosevelt  press  has  endeavored 
to  make  the  question  of  "  stolen  delegates  "  of  sufficient 
importance  not  only  to  justify  a  bolt  from  the  party,  but  for 
the  creation  of  a  new  party  to  commit  the  heinous  offense 
of  political  patricide.  Many  of  the  men  on  the  National 
Committee,  I  may  add,  had  been  for  years  personal  friends 
and  former  political  associates  of  Theodore  Eoosevelt. 
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Now,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  of  political  morality, 
how  is  it  possible  to  justify  the  attempt  being  made  to  steal 
from  President  Taft  the  electoral  votes  of  certain  States  in 
the  interests  of  the  Bull  Moose  candidate?  Is  this  con 
sistent  with  the  high  political  morality  preached  by  Theo 
dore  Roosevelt?  Does  it  not  show  the  same  unscrupulous 
methods  that  induced  him  to  misrepresent  before  the  people 
of  Illinois,  when  the  issue  was  a  vital  one,  the  attitude  of 
President  Taft  with  respect  to  the  seating  of  Senator  Lori- 
mer?  Does  it  not  show,  too,  double-dealing  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt  on  the  reciprocity  question  when  he,  for  political  ad 
vantage,  attempted  to  repudiate  his  writings  and  his 
speeches  not  only  in  favor  of  reciprocity,  but  actually  in 
advocacy  of  free  trade  with  Canada!  How  can  any  fair- 
minded  man  who  is  a  lover  of  peace  justify  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  attitude  on  the  arbitration  question  in  his  in 
structions  to  Senator  Dixon,  and  to  certain  other  Senators 
whom  he  dominated,  to  repudiate  their  promise  and  to  vote 
against  the  passage  of  the  arbitration  treaties?  Can  any 
man  not  unreasonable  and  unreasoning  say  that  Theodore 
Roosevelt  has  given  his  former  friend,  President  Taft,  the 
square  deal? 

One  of  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  new  so-called  party 
in  extenuation  of  its  formation  is  that  the  Republican  party 
is  controlled  by  bosses.  This  is,  of  course,  not  true;  but 
that  designing  men  in  many  States  have  usurped  power  to 
the  detriment  of  the  party  is  a  deplorable  fact.  Have  not 
the  Democratic,  the  Prohibition,  and  the  Socialist  parties 
also  their  political  bosses?  Bossism  is  but  a  detail  of  a 
great  party's  history,  and  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  more 
zealous  discharge  of  civic  duties  by  the  electorate.  Political 
morality  cannot  be  improved  by  statutes  alone.  Moreover, 
has  not  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  been  intimately  associated 
in  his  political  career  with  bosses,  and  has  he  not  publicly 
admitted  that  he  has  made  use  of  some  of  the  political  bosses, 
whom  he  to-day  denounces,  for  what  he  claims  to  have  been 
the  welfare  of  the  country?  I  do  not  believe  that  any  new 
party  the  creation  of  which  may  have  been  inspired  by 
motives  however  lofty,  by  men  however  upright,  would  be 
immune  from  the  taint  of  bossism,  unless  men  shall  more 
zealously  discharge  their  civic  duties  for  the  suppression  of 
political  corruption.  Surely  it  is  not  an  auspicious  begin 
ning  for  the  Bull  Moose  party  to  have  at  its  Csesarean  birth 
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accoucheurs  notorious  for  their  disreputable  political  activi 
ties. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  Eepublican  party  is  domi 
nated  by  political  bosses  in  the  interests  of  unscrupulous 
trusts.  Now  no  fair-minded  man  can  accuse  the  Taft  ad 
ministration  of  a  lack  of  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  offending 
trusts.  Indeed,  Mr.  Eoosevelt  himself — and  in  this  respect 
some  of  us  agree  with  him — deplores  the  hyper strenuosity 
in  this  regard  of  the  Taft  administration.  But,  then,  how 
can  the  assumption  of  unctuous  rectitude  by  the  Bull  Moose 
party  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that  among  its  most  im 
portant  political  factors  are  many  notorious  bosses  and 
that  its  financial  backers  are  well-known  trust  magnates 
against  whom  the  Federal  Government,  under  President 
Taft,  has  instituted  suits?  Is  it  only  a  coincidence  that  the 
trusts  now  financially  promoting  the  candidacy  of  Theodore 
Eoosevelt  *  are  trusts  being  prosecuted  by  the  Taft  admin 
istration?  Trusts  which  during  Theodore  Eoosevelt's-  ad 
ministration  were  regarded  as  "  good  "  trusts — i.  e.,  trusts 
friendly  to  Mr.  Eoosevelt,  and  to  whom,  as  "  good  "  trusts, 
immunity  baths  were  accorded. 

Is  a  new  party  justified  simply  because  there  is  and  always 
must  be  more  or  less  political  corruption  in  public  life  and 
in  a  party  organization?  What  is  to  prevent  such  men, 
when  it  is  to  their  selfish  interests,  from  gaining  a  foothold 
in  a  new  party  and  carrying  on  their  unscrupulous  purpose 
just  as  they  have  always  done  in  all  parties  from  the  begin- 
ing  of  history?  I  object  to  the  self-righteousness  that  is 
preached  by  the  leaders  of  the  new  party  and  their  libelous 
arraignment  of  those  who  differ  with  them  as  to  the  methods 
of  solving  political  and  ethical  questions. 

Theodore  Eoosevelt  is,  I  think,  to  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
horter,  not  a  statesman;  as  a  politician,  not  an  idealist;  as 
the  political  Don  Juan  of  the  time — "  speaks  such  welcome 
words  and  so  sincere  he  seems;  vows  with  such  passion, 
swears  with  so  much  grace,  that  it  is  Heaven  to  be  deceived 
by  him." 

Having  eliminated  Theodore  Eoosevelt  from  the  list  of 
candidates  for  whom  I  could  consistently  and  conscientiously 
vote,  I  shall  explain  why  I  cannot  vote  for  Woodrow  Wilson. 

I  shall  not  discuss  Governor  Wilson's  personal  qualifica 
tions  for  the  Presidency  beyond  expressing  the  opinion  that 
in  respect  of  training  and  experience  they  are  not  com- 
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parable  to  those  of  President  Taft.  Charges  have  been 
made  and  substantiated  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  on  occasions 
changed  the  opinions  which  he  had  so  long  held  and  so  ably 
advocated  on  fundamentals  of  governmental  policies.  Sure 
ly  this  does  not  show  stability  of  opinion  or  that  reliability 
of  judgment  which  are  characteristics  essential  to  a  Presi 
dent  of  our  great  nation.  Emerson  has  said  that  "  Con 
sistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  small  minds."  But,  neverthe 
less,  the  contrary — vacillation — does  not  inspire  confidence. 
But  however  well  qualified  Mr.  Wilson  might  be,  he  would 
inevitably  be  under  the  influence,  indeed,  the  determining 
influence,  of  political  advisers  who,  from  the  Republican 
point  of  view,  would  not  measure  up  to  the  great  responsi 
bilities  that  leaders  must  assume  in  the  administration  of 
our  national  affairs.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  say  that  my  political 
bias  would,  irrespective  of  other  considerations,  prevent  my 
voting  for  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Therefore,  by  the  process  of  elimination,  I  shall  vote  for 
President  Taft;  but  there  are  other  than  negative  consid 
erations,  cogent  reasons,  indeed,  for  so  doing.  President 
Taft  has,  I  believe,  made  in  the  fullest  measure  a  good 
President.  In  spite  of  the  disloyalty  of  a  faction  of  his 
own  party,  which  was  inspired  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  to 
discredit  his  administration,  and  in  spite  also  of  the  obstruc 
tion  for  partisan  purposes  of  the  Democratic  party,  Presi 
dent  Taft  has  accomplished  the  enactment  of  more  progres 
sive  measures  than  any  other  President  in  a  single  term 
of  office.  Permit  me  to  enumerate  briefly  —  space  unfor 
tunately  preventing  the  emphasis  of  comment — some  of  the 
notable  achievements  of  the  Taft  administration. 

The  economies  and  efficiency  introduced  into  his  adminis 
tration  will  especially  appeal  to  all  business  men  and  to  all 
taxpayers,  as  will  the  following  achievements  to  the  general 
public:  arbitration  treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  France; 
enforcement  of  Sherman  anti-trust  law  without  fear  or  fa 
vor;  veto  of  Democratic  wool,  cotton,  and  free-list  bills  as 
unfair,  unscientific,  and  destructive  of  the  Republican  prin 
ciple  of  protection;  abrogation  of  discrimating  passport 
treaty  with  Russia;  postal  savings-banks  established;  rail 
roads  prevented  from  putting  rate  increases  into  effect  with 
out  approval  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission ;  Panama 
Canal  pushed  to  early  completion  without  hint  of  scandal ; 
white-slave  traffic  practically  destroyed;  admission  of  Ari- 
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zona  and  New  Mexico  to  statehood;  bureau  of  mines  estab 
lished  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  miners;  American  capital 
and  labor  benefited  by  extension  of  foreign  markets;  aboli 
tion  of  peonage;  income-tax  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
submitted  to  State  legislatures  for  ratification;  boiler-in 
spection  law  passed  by  Congress;  bond  issue  to  complete 
irrigation  projects  in  the  West;  maintenance  and  extension 
of  open-door  policy  in  China;  peace  maintained  in  Cuba, 
South  and  Central  America,  by  friendly  warnings  and  inter 
ventions  ;  Government  business  methods  modernized  and  re 
formed  by  economy  and  efficiency  commission,  saving  mill 
ions  of  dollars  annually;  non-political  methods  used  in 
taking  the  thirteenth  census ;  bucket-shops  and  get-rich-quick 
concerns  destroyed;  parcels  post  established;  new  treaty 
with  Japan  ending  racial  controversies  on  the  Pacific 
coast;  further  extension  of  safety-appliance  act;  Post-office 
Department  made  self-sustaining;  Canadian  reciprocity,  re 
jected  by  Canada  through  fear  that  the  United  States  would 
derive  the  benefits;  publication  of  campaign  funds  and  ex 
penditures;  indorsement  of  commission's  report  and  pro 
posed  bill  concerning  employers'  liability;  reorganization 
of  customs  service,  corruption  eliminated,  frauds  exposed 
and  punished,  and  millions  of  dollars  recovered;  Court  of 
Commerce  to  review  findings  of  Interstate  Commerce  Com 
mission;  non-partisan  tariff  board  to  report  on  the  differ 
ence  in  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad  (this,  with 
the  recommendation  of  tariff  revision  schedule  by  schedule, 
is  a  most  advanced  step  toward  taking  the  tariff  problem 
out  of  the  sphere  of  politics) ;  corporation  tax  yielding 
$30,000,000  annually;  Government  examination  of  corpora 
tion  methods  provided;  a  deficit  of  $58,000,000  transformed 
into  a  $30,000,000  surplus;  non-partisan  judicial  appoint 
ments;  further  control  of  railroads  through  extension  of 
powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  Working- 
man's  Compensation  Act  brought  to  successful  issue  in  the 
Supreme  Court;  stock  and  bonds  commission;  valuable  and 
exhaustive  report  submitted  as  basis  for  legislation;  ex 
tension  of  civil  service  by  executive  order;  practical  con 
servation  acts ;  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  undervaluations 
stopped,  etc. 

All  this  President  Taft  has  achieved  without  ostentation, 
and  for  that  reason  his  splendid  record  has  not  impressed 
itself  vividly  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  Nevertheless, 
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I  am  confident  appreciation  of  the  great  work  he  has  ac 
complished  will  become  general  before  the  campaign  is  over. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  he  has  been  extremely 
conscientious  in  redeeming  the  pledges  of  the  Republican 
platform,  upon  which  he  was  elected  four  years  ago,  and  has 
accomplished  his  object  with  remarkable  success.  This  fact 
should  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  earnest  efforts  he  will 
make  to  carry  out  the  promises  of  this  year's  Republican 
platform,  a  platform  which  meets  all  immediate  require 
ments  of  our  national  development.  I  would  refer  the  reader 
to  the  Republican  platform. 

Now,  as  to  President  Taft's  personal  qualifications  for 
the  high  office  of  the  Presidency.  No  higher  tribute  could 
be  paid  him  than  that  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  four  years  ago,  and 
any  fair-minded  American  will  admit  that  President  Taft 
has  done  nothing  to  justify  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "  recall  of  the 
opinion  ?'  he  expressed  at  that  time. 

From  an  intimate  friendship  which  has  extended  over  a 
period  of  nearly  forty  years  I  have  a  profound  personal 
feeling  of  friendship  and  admiration  for  William  Howard 
Taft.  Experience  and  acquaintance  that  I  have  had  with 
great  men  of  our  time  in  different  parts  of  the  world  enables 
me  to  obtain  a  proper  sense  of  proportion  in  my  estimate 
of  his  character.  Briefly  my  characterization  of  President 
Taft  is : 

All  honest  and  fair-minded  Americans,  irrespective  of 
political  bias,  recognize  and  respect  President  Taft's  in 
tegrity  of  purpose.  A  remarkable  mental  poise,  a  rare 
judicial  temperament  lies  at  the  foundation  of  his  character, 
and  this  fact  was  appreciated  by  the  American  people  long 
before  he  was  called  to  the  Chief  Magistracy.  To  these 
characteristics  may  be  added  other  dominating  traits — i.  e., 
inflexibility  of  purpose,  straightforwardness  in  doing  things, 
and  absolute  frankness  in  public  and  private  expressions. 
In  this  respect,  what  a  contrast  he  presents  to  the  nominee 
of  the  Bull  Moose  party !  To  these  qiialities  those  who  know 
him  well  would  add  entire  subordination  of  personal  inter 
ests  and  motives  and,  no  less,  the  subordination  of  partisan 
ship  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation.  Then  he  has  in 
a  conspicuous  degree  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  a  great 
and  abiding  optimism,  and  a  charity  toward  men  only  to  be 
matched  in  the  character  of  the  immortal  Lincoln.  To  tho 
qualities  I  have  named,  all  under  the  discipline  of  the  re- 
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markable  equanimity  to  which  I  have  referred,  he  combines 
a  sincere  geniality  and  a  charm  of  manner  that  wins  ad 
miration  and  friendship  even  from  those  who  may  be  called 
his  political  enemies.  When  I  re-read  the  life  of  Lincoln, 
and  it  is  a  noble  record  from  which  every  American — indeed, 
all  nationalities— may  draw  inspiration,  I  find  myself  more 
and  more  impressed  by  the  conviction  that  there  has  been 
no  other  President  since  Lincoln  who  could  by  intellectual 
skill  and  moral  powers  have  guided  our  ship  of  state  with 
such  certainty  through  the  tortuous  and  treacherous  pas 
sages  of  passion  and  bloodshed  to  our  present  happy  and 
united  condition.  President  Taft's  inflexible  honesty,  his 
unfailing  judgment,  his  knowledge  of  things  military,  his 
industry  in  essential  routine,  his  patience,  his  firmness,  his 
unfailing  courtesy,  his  commanding  personality  would  have 
qualified  him  for  the  task  which  fell  to  our  revered  Lincoln, 
or  for  any  task  which  calls  for  a  man  clear  of  purpose,  clear 
of  mind,  a  man  without  fear  and  without  reproach.  We 
have  to-day  a  crisis ;  happily,  one  that  will  not  lead  to  civil 
war,  but  one,  nevertheless,  grave — a  situation  which  requires 
the  domination  of  a  President  clear  of  purpose,  clear  of 
mind,  without  fear,  and  without  reproach. 

Let  nobody  imagine  that  because  the  graces  of  character 
sit  happily  upon  our  President  that  he  lacks  the  fighting 
quality.  No  man,  it  is  true,  has  less  taste  for  a  fight,  but 
once  in  it,  with  mind  and  spirit  roused  and  fixed  upon  a 
high  purpose,  there  is  in  all  this  world  no  man  more  resolute 
or  more  dauntless.  President  Taft  carries  no  chip  upon 
his  shoulder;  his  ways  are  those  of  conviction  and  persuasion 
when  these  methods  may  be  made  to  serve,  but  under  the 
velvet  glove,  when  the  welfare  of  the  nation  demands,  there 
is  unfailingly  the  iron  hand.  And  in  coming  to  his  purpose 
no  man  is  truer  than  he  to  the  broad  creed  of  universal 
fellowship  and  universal  justice. 

This  characterization  of  William  Howard  Taft  will  be 
recognized  by  his  country  and  by  the  civilized  world  long 
after  the  ephemeral  popularity  of  those  who  are  now  mali 
ciously  assailing  him. 

JOHN  HAYS  HAMMOND. 


WHY  I  AM   FOR  WOODROW  WILSON 

BY  JAMES  A.  o 'GORMAN,  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR 


I  AM  for  Woodrow  "Wilson  because  he  is  a  great  American 
with  a  profound  reverence  for  our  laws  and  institutions. 

I  am  for  him  because  his  political  record  as  Governor  of 
New  Jersey  and  his  whole  career  proves  that  he  has  the 
courage,  capacity,  and  character  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
of  the  high  station  for  which  he  has  been  named  by  the 
Democratic  party. 

I  am  for  him  because  he  will  bring  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  an  intellectual  equipment  and  a  devotion  to  the  pub 
lic  welfare  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  Eepublic. 

As  probably  no  other  American  citizen  of  to-day,  he  has 
been  a  student  of  causes  and  effects.  In  the  optimism  of  his 
being  he  believes  that  there  is  no  excellence  that  the  United 
States  cannot  attain.  The  nearest  route  and  the  safest  one, 
the  least  disturbing  one  to  such  excellence,  has  been  the 
problem  to  which  he  has  for  years  been  giving  his  labor 
and  his  thought. 

He  has  studied  conditions  and  the  causes  of  conditions; 
with  a  mind  all  sincere  he  has  researched  for  the  remedies 
for  ills  that  we  all  know  exist  and  for  the  proper  regimen 
for  building  up  the  system  of  the  body  politic,  once  the 
disease  has  been  conquered. 

His  gropings  for  truth,  for  the  mysterious  formula  which 
the  country  needed,  had  been  for  many  years  in  the  cloister 
of  his  student  home. 

When  he  emerged  it  was  with  a  convincing  earnestness 
and  an  old,  long  politically  neglected  remedy,  told  in  a  lan 
guage  that  burned  into  the  hearts  of  men.  The  remedy  was 
not  his,  but  another's.  It  was  that  proclaimed  more  than 
a  hundred  years  before  by  the  father  of  American  Democ 
racy  and  lay  in  the  immortal  words:  "  Equal  and  exact 
justice  to  all  men,  special  privileges  to  none." 
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The  people  had  it  all  the  while,  but  he,  best  and  most 
forcibly,  by  his  reasoning  and  the  adaptation  of  its  ultimate 
significance  in  all  governmental  affairs,  gave  to  it  a  new  life, 
modernized  it,  and  drove  it  home.  In  his  speeches,  in  his 
writings,  in  his  interviews,  he  has  shown  how  its  application 
to  every  relation  of  governmental  life  would  crush  the 
wrongs  that  exist,  smooth  away  inequalities,  restore  equality 
to  opportunity,  give  to  manhood  its  entitlement  of  justice, 
and  revivify  a  nation's  hope. 

By  remarkable  acclaim  he  was  nominated  by  the  Demo 
crats  of  New  Jersey  as  their  candidate  for  Governor.  By 
a  revolution  in  political  or  party  leanings  he  was  elected. 

Then  began  the  work  of  the  practical  man,  the  trans 
formation  of  the  student,  the  idealist,  into  the  man  of  deeds. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  political  status  of  the  state 
before  he  became  its  Chief  Executive.  The  public  voice 
unheeded,  a  nest-place  for  corporation  vultures,  the  kennel 
in  which  so  many  things  foul  in  the  country  were  littered, 
corrupting  influences  everywhere  assailing  the  rights  of  the 
people,  he  found  the  strength  of  Herculean  endeavor  neces 
sary  for  the  cleansing  to  which  he  had  pledged  himself. 
Calm,  serene,  utterly  unswervable  from  the  course  he  had 
mapped  out  to  make  accomplishment  follow  preachments, 
he  went  quietly  and  effectively  ahead.  It  was  not  long  be 
fore  the  old  rulers  saw  to  their  dismay  that  the  "  school 
master  "  had  to  be  taken  at  his  word,  that  he  meant  to 
do  what  he  declared  he  would  do,  and  that  the  man  of  ideals, 
the  theorist,  had  developed  into  a  man  of  courage  to  per 
form  things  and  such  things  as  meant  their  annihilation. 

He  was  obstructed  through  all  the  channels  known  to 
desperation ;  he  was  decried  and  misrepresented.  He  stood 
his  ground;  offensively  and  defensively  he  met  them.  He 
announced  himself  the  leader  by  virtue  of  his  official  posi 
tion  in  his  party  and  the  true  champion  of  all  the  people. 

He  had  to  fight,  and  he  did  fight.  Behind  him  lay  the 
cap  and  gown  of  the  University,  and  in  his  hand  was  the 
Sword  of  Authority.  When  they  crowded  down  upon  him, 
he  went  away  from  the  office  to  the  source  of  his  power  and 
addressed  himself  to  the  people  who  had  chosen  him.  The 
battle  for  a  State's  regeneration  found  in  him  a  valiant 
loader,  and  the  people  were  behind  him.  The  Legislature 
which  had  been  elected  along  with  him  he  held  as  in  a  vise 
to  their  obligations  to  their  constituents.  His  reliance  upon 
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the  people  was  to  him  a  tower  of  strength.  "  If  I  shall  be 
chosen  Governor  of  New  Jersey, "  he  had  said  during  the 
campaign,  "  the  people  of  the  State  will  be  the  boss — the 
only  boss.  I  will  be  your  leader,  I  will  be  your  counselor, 
your  mouthpiece,  your  policeman,  your  searchlight.  Tell 
me  what  you  want  done  in  this  State,  and  if  that  thing  isn't 
done  there'll  be  a  big  fuss  at  Trenton  and  you  will  know 
all  about  it." 

The  people  told  him  that  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the 
old  conditions  which  had  for  so  long  oppressed  them  and 
degraded  their  State.  They  said  that  they  wanted  a  reform 
of  the  election  laws  to  prevent  corruption  and  to  make 
possible  more  direct  popular  rule;  the  better  regulation  of 
corporations;  a  working-men's  compensation  law;  an  act 
to  allow  cities  to  adopt  the  commission  form  of  government ; 
the  regulation  of  cold  storage  and  other  acts  to  promote 
health. 

There  were  "  big  fusses  at  Trenton,"  as  the  Governor 
had  promised,  and  he  was  ever  a  central  figure.  "When  the 
legislative  session  of  three  months  had  ended  the  Governor, 
"  the  leader  of  the  people,"  their  "policeman,"  their 
"  searchlight,"  had  signally  triumphed.  The  system 
against  which  the  people  rebelled  had  been  choked  to 
death  by  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  which  makes  it  im 
possible  for  any  corporation  to  contribute  in  any  way  toward 
the  election  of  any  candidate,  and  likewise  makes  the  use  of 
money  on  Election  Day  impossible. 

Government  was  restored  to  the  people  by  the  enactment 
of  direct  primaries  for  all  elective  State,  county,  and  munic 
ipal  offices ;  by  the  enactment  of  direct  primaries  for  United 
States  Senator  and  delegates  to  national  conventions,  with 
popular  expression  for  choice  for  President;  by  the  enact 
ment  of  civil-service  tests  for  election  officers  and  personal 
registration  of  all  voters;  and  by  non-partisan  ballots  in 
both  primaries  and  elections. 

Surely  it  is  one  thing  to  be  an  idealist  and  quite  another 
to  be  an  idealist  and  a  performer. 

As  f  leader  of  the  people  "  the  better  regulation  of  cor 
porations  was  insured  through  a  comprehensive  Public 
Utilities  Law,  fixing  the  responsibility  on  officers  of  cor 
porations  for  all  violations,  and  vesting  power  in  a  com 
mission  to  make  rates  and  physical  valuation  of  public- 
service  companies. 
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Accidents  to  working-men  were  provided  for  by  a  work 
men  '&  compensation  law,  providing  for  automatic  payments 
for  injuries  or  loss  of  life  in  all  industries,  and  doing  away 
with  the  old  and  unjust  fellow-servant  immunity  of  the 
common  law. 

Other  legislation  comprehending  every  expressed  desire 
made  by  the  people  and  every  campaign  pledge  given  to 
them  was  effected. 

Agriculture,  pure  food,  labor,  elections,  sociology,  civil 
service,  conservation,  education,  taxation,  all  were  looked 
after  in  a  way  that  promoted  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  State.  In  his  appointments  of  judges 
and  other  public  officials  his  standard  was  high.  He  insisted 
upon  capacity,  efficiency,  and  character.  Race  or  creed 
did  not  qualify  or  disqualify.  Merit  alone  was  the  test.  He 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  Samuel 
Kalisch.  He  appointed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  Mark 
Sullivan.  He  appointed  to  the  office  of  Port  Warden  of 
Jersey  City  Antony  Capelli.  Those  three  legislative  months 
constituted  a  writhing  period  for  the  adherents  of  the  old 
system  and  the  corporations  which  had  so  long  written 
laws  for  the  statute-books  of  the  State. 

When  the  end  came  it  was  with  a  clean  slate,  all  promises 
fulfilled,  that  the  Governor  faced  a  people  whom  his  ad 
ministration  had  cheered  and  whose  State  it  had  redeemed. 
He  had  brought  down  to  date,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  prin 
ciples  of  the  great  Jefferson. 

It  was  but  natural  that,  as  a  result  of  his  efforts  in  New 
Jersey,  he  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  entire  country. 
It  is  not  strange  that  when  Democrats  were  looking  about 
for  a  man  worthy  in  achievement,  character,  and  all  the 
phases  of  eligibility,  Governor  Wilson  became  a  commanding 
figure.  Ho  was  invited  to  address  legislatures  of  various. 
States  and  gatherings  of  the  people  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  Indulging  never  in  personalities,  a  stranger  to  the 
acrimonies  of  politics,  he  spoke  ever  with  a  mind  bent  upon 
principles  and  with  an  eloquence  that  never  failed  to  cap 
tivate.  One  of  his  most  notable  deliverances  was  at  the 
Jackson  Day  dinner,  given  last  January  in  the  city  of  Wash 
ington  and  attended  and  participated  in  by  the  leading 
Democrats  of  the  country.  His  speech  was  a  classic  in 
construction  and  deliverance  and  gave  added  cheer  to  an 
already  enthused  and  confident  party. 
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His  declarations  in  all  of  his  speeches  were  clear-cut.  He 
was  the  enemy  of  privilege,  the  champion  of  equality  before 
the  law.  As  the  country  knows  and  favors  progressiveness, 
he  is  a  foremost  progressive.  Yet  all  of  his  progressive- 
ness  is  in  direct  line  with  Jeffersonian  declarations  on  the 
subject  which  are  so  plain  and  simple  that  he  who  runs 
may  understand. 

As  a  result  those  organizations  which  have  grown  rich 
from  legislation  which  gave  to  them  special  privileges  see 
in  him  an  enemy.  The  coteries  of  capital  which  have  fixed 
the  prices  that  the  consumer  must  pay  for  life's  necessities 
are  his  enemies.  Those  who  regard  politics  as  an  oppor 
tunity  for  spoils  are  his  enemies.  Those  who  have  long 
dominated  political  parties  and  determined  election  results 
by  the  cruel  logic  of  heavy  corruption  funds  are  his  ene 
mies.  But  that  his  enemies  are  far  less  numerous  than 
those  who  believe  in  him  and  the  party  of  which  he  is  the 
leader  is  made  sure  by  the  well-founded  predictions  of  his 
overwhelming  election. 

His  nomination  at  Baltimore  came  clean.  It  was  not 
the  result  of  deals  or  sordid  alliances.  No  corporation  in 
fluence  contributed  anything  to  its  consummation.  There  was 
no  machine  behind  it.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  despite 
the  long-drawn-out  contention  of  rival  aspirants.  It  came 
to  him  as  the  splendid  reward  for  noble  public  service.  It 
came  to  him  as  the  presidency  of  Princeton  University  had 
come,  as  the  Governorship  of  New  Jersey  had  come,  and 
as  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  shall  come.  It  came 
to  him  as  the  one  man  in  the  country  best  equipped  for  the 
leadership  of  a  great  party  at  a  crucial  time  in  the  nation's 
history. 

That  the  rank  and  file  of  his  party  are  enthused  over 
the  nomination  no  man  who  observes  has  doubted.  That  it 
was  the  best  possible  nomination  few  now  can  question. 

Ever  since  the  nomination  he  has  naturally  been  most 
conspicuously  before  the  public  eye.  He  has  made  a  number 
of  public  addresses,  which  have  added  to  the  general  esti 
mate  of  his  #reat  value  as  a  factor  in  the  progress  of  the 
"Republic,  His  speech  of  acceptance  of  the  nomination 
showed  how  impressed  he  was  with  the  vastness  of  service 
t^^t  had  been  imposed  upon  him.  His  subsequent  addresses 
have  shown  that  he  is  equal  to  the  task  of  leadership. 

There  is  no  evasiveness  in  what  he  says.     Every  utter- 
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ance  rings  true  as  truth  and  establishes  the  fact  that  he 
not  only  knows  what  is  needed,  but  how  to  secure  what 
is  needed. 

On  the  tariff  he  declares  that  there  must  be  an  immediate 
revision  downward  so  that  the  evils  of  the  present  system 
shall  be  eradicated. 

On  the  trusts,  on  labor,  on  the  high  cost  of  living,  on 
every  subject  that  affects  the  well-being  and  happiness  of 
the  individual,  he  is  positive  and  unmistakable. 

He  declares  that  "  those  who  buy  are  not  even  repre 
sented  by  counsel.  The  high  cost  of  living  is  arranged  by 
private  understanding. " 

Governor  Wilson  knows  all  the  ins  and  outs  by  which 
legislation  for  the  beneficiaries  of  privilege  has  been  ob 
tained  from  Eepublican  Congresses.  He  knows  how  and 
whence  the  various  tariff  schedules  have  emanated;  that 
they  have  been  written  by  interests  desirous  of  benefiting 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  He 
knows  the  power  of  "  private  understanding. " 

He  will  go  into  office  with  no  sword  of  vengeance,  not  to 
punish,  but,  as  he  has  put  it,  "  to  undertake  the  great  duty 
of  accommodation  and  adjustment."  He  will  destroy  no 
business,  but  will  seek  to  prevent  monopoly  and  its  attend 
ant  wrongs. 

Speaking  of  what,  for  a  better  name,  he  calls  "  confed 
eracies  "  of  capital,  he  declares  that  "  laws  must  be  devised 
which  will  prevent  this  if  laws  can  be  worked  out  by  fair  and 
free  counsel  that  will  accomplish  that  result  without  destroy 
ing  or  seriously  embarrassing  any  sound  or  legitimate  busi 
ness  undertaking  or  necessary  and  wholesome  arrange 
ment.  "  Surely  such  radicalism  is  not  of  a  character  that 
honest  business  should  fear  a  Democratic  victory. 

Further,  along  the  same  line,  the  Democratic  nominee 
declares :  "  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  competition 
can  be  established  by  law  against  the  drift  of  a  world-wide 
economic  tendency;  neither  am  I  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  business  done  upon  a  great  scale  by  a  single  organiza 
tion — call  it  corporation  or  what  you  will — is  necessarily 
dangerous  to  the  liberties,  even  the  economic  liberties,  of  a 
great  people  like  our  own,  full  of  intelligence  and  indomi 
table  energy.  I  am  not  afraid  of  anything  that  is  normal. 
I  dare  say  we  shall  never  return  to  the  old  order  of  indi- 
T'idual  competition  and  that  the  organization  of  business 
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upon  a  great  scale  of  co-operation  is  up  to  a  certain  point 
itself  normal  and  inevitable." 

Can  the  man  be  unfair  whose  visions  come  from  a  mind 
so  healthful? 

Governor  Wilson's  mind  is  healthful  because  it  has  known 
the  touch  of  no  evil  contaminations.  The  patriotic  instinct 
is  deeply  imbedded  in  his  breast.  He  is  not  narrow.  He 
is  a  broad-minded  American,  free  from  racial  or  religious 
prejudice.  No  selfish  or  sinister  influence  will  direct  his 
policies.  Since  his  boyhood  he  has  been  a  student  of  his 
country's  history  and  its  institutions.  As  the  love  for  a 
mother  is  his  love  for  his  country  and  its  traditions. 

As  a  student  and  an  author  he  is  known  abroad  as  at 
home.  He  has  conquered  destiny  by  living  an  active  and 
upright  life,  devoting  his  great  talents  to  the  noblest  en 
deavors,  and  using  with  courage  his  vast  stores  of  knowl 
edge  to  advance  truth  and  strengthen  right,  He  is  of  the 
people  and  for  the  people,  not  blatant  in  demagogy,  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  content  with  the  comforts  of  a  meaningless 
life  on  the  other;  but  ever  working,  ever  moving  to  the 
advancement  of  progress  toward  high  ideals  of  government. 
He  believes  in  political  organizations.  He  believes  organ 
ized  effort  is  essential  in  every  human  activity.  As  pro 
found  in  his  simplicity  as  was  Jefferson,  he  is  as  simple  in 
his  greatness  as  was  Lincoln. 

In  his  administration  of  the  Government  there  will  be  no 
scandals;  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  or  judgment 
as  to  his  plans  and  methods,  but  he  will  never  fail  in  the 
nation's  respect.  Guided  by  his  purest  principles,  his  walk 
will  be  stately  and  his  course  true.  He  will  give  to  the 
great  office  the  dignity  of  Jefferson,  the  courage  of  Jackson, 
and  surround  it  with  the  kindly  gentleness  that  marked  the 
administration  of  Lincoln. 

When  the  wire  flashed  to  Sea  Girt  the  result  of  the  Balti 
more  Convention,  Governor  Wilson  was  not  elated.  He  did 
not  rejoice  in  his  triumph.  Impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
great  responsibility  which  had  been  laid  upon  him,  he  sought 
strength  in  the  reflection  that  God  and  the  American  people 
would  sustain  him  in  his  efforts  to  meet  the  just  expecta 
tions  of  his  countrymen. 

He  is  in  thorough  touch  with  his  party,  and  his  party  is 
behind  him  in  reassuring  solidarity.  He  will  have  no  "  Con 
gress  on  his  hands, 9 '  but  a  Congress  by  his  side. 
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He  will  respect  the  wisdom  of  the  Fathers,  who  divided  the 
functions  of  government  among  three  independent  depart 
ments — the  legislative,  the  judiciary,  and  the  executive. 

Why  not  intrust  such  a  man  with  such  a  place?  Why 
not  put  the  real  leader  in  charge  in  such  a  situation?  I 
believe  that  the  citizens  of  the  country  will  rally  to  Gov 
ernor  Wilson. 

Speaking  as  a  commissioned  representative  of  the  people 
of  my  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  I  urge  my 
people,  those  whom  I  serve,  to  best  serve  themselves  and 
best  enable  me  to  serve  them  by  voting  for  Woodrow  Wilson 
for  President  of  the  United  States.  His  election  will,  in 
my  opinion,  mean  a  new  era,  an  era  of  clean  politics,  of 
wholesome  laws,  of  equality  in  rights  and  burdens,  of  pure 
statesmanship,  of  the  best  service  from  representatives  of 
the  people  to  the  people.  Thus  will  the  blessings  of  free 
government  be  secured  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

JAMES  A.  0' GORMAN. 


WHY  I  AM  FOR  ROOSEVELT 


BY   MILES   POINDEXTEK,    UNITED    STATES    SENATOR 


THE  question  why  any  one  is  for  Roosevelt  involves  a 
consideration  not  only  of  Eoosevelt  himself,  but  of  the  Pro 
gressive  movement  which  has  made  him  its  candidate.  It 
also  necessitates  an  examination  of  his  opponents  in  this 
campaign  and  the  influences  and  purposes  they  represent. 

It  is  primarily  a  question  of  principles,  not  of  men;  and 
as  to  these  principles  as  well  as  the  candidates  the  choice 
is  a  relative  one,  and  the  preference  of  party  is  a  compara 
tive  preference  limited  to  those  actually  in  the  field,  one 
or  the  other  of  which  will  certainly  supply  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States. 

"Why  are  we  against  Taft  and  for  Eoosevelt?  What  are 
the  impediments  in  the  Democratic  party  which  blight  and 
deaden  its  promise  of  relief?  Mr.  Taft  came  into  office 
under  a  halo  of  popularity  and  good  wishes  from  every 
element  of  his  party.  No  brighter  auspices  ever  attended 
an  inauguration.  Mr.  Taft's  campaign  had  been  made 
against  the  reactionaries  and  the  forces  of  special  privilege 
in  his  own  party.  By  the  powerful  support  of  Colonel 
Eoosevelt  and  the  progressive  elements  in  the  party  he  had 
defeated  the  stand-pat  coalition,  and  in  the  election  which 
followed  he  was  enthusiastically  supported  by  the  indepen 
dent  masses  of  all  parties.  The  public  conscience  had  been 
aroused  by  the  war  which  Eoosevelt  carried  on  during  his 
administration  against  the  intrenched  powers,  of  corrupt 
privilege,  and  they  hailed  his  successor  as  one  pledged  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  freeing  the  Government  from  the 
tentacles  of  private  interests  which  had  laid  hold  on  so  many 
of  its  functions.  At  the  same  time  the  reactionaries  in  the 
party  had  not  toward  him  the  bitterness  they  felt  for  Eoose 
velt.  They  welcomed  the  change.  Perhaps  the  people  at 
the  time  did  not  understand  this  attitude.  The  public  inter- 
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preted  it  only  as  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Taft's  more  suave  manner, 
more  diplomatic  methods,  and  did  not  doubt  in  the  least 
the  new  President's  faithfulness  to  the  principles  and  poli 
cies  for  which  he  had  stood  in  the  campaign  and  to  which 
the  people  were  becoming  more  and  more  attached  as  the 
issues  became  clearer.  No  man  can  ever  attain  a  more 
favorable  position  in  human  affairs.  Undoubtedly  he  had 
an  opportunity  given  to  but  few  men  in  all  history  to  render 
a  great  service  to  the  nation  and  to  endear  himself  and 
his  memory  to  the  people.  At  least  it  seemed  so  then  and 
it  seems  so  now. 

But  what  of  the  result?  Now  in  the  closing  year  of  his 
administration  (and  this  is  said  without  the  slightest  preju 
dice  or  unkindness  and  as  a  mere  record  of  fact)  no  Presi 
dent  ever  stood  so  discredited  before  the  American  people 
as  Mr.  Taft;  none  so  utterly  bereft  of  substantial  political 
support  from  any  source ;  none  so  lacking  in  popular  favor. 
What  has  brought  about  this  astounding  change?  Mr.  Taft 
had  been  successful  as  a  Cabinet  officer  under  Roosevelt; 
at  least  he  shared  the  popularity  and  success  of  that  admin 
istration.  Many  a  man  who  is  a  competent  assistant  or  a 
valuable  lieutenant  proves  himself  to  be  unfitted  for  re 
sponsibility  and  utterly  helpless  as  commander-in-chief.  So 
it  seems  in  this  case.  But  that  does  not  fully  explain  the 
phenomenon.  The  fact  is  Mr.  Taft  in  his  official  capacity 
seems  lacking  in  that  indefinable  and  highest  quality  we  call 
character. 

A  brief  reference  to  their  official  records  furnishes  the 
best  answer  to  the  question  why  one  is  for  Roosevelt  and 
against  Taft. 

One  characteristic  of  Roosevelt  is  that  he  is  constantly 
growing  and  developing.  In  that  respect  he  is  a  natural 
Progressive.  Another  of  his  attributes,  said  to  be  a  char 
acteristic  of  great  minds,  is  that  his  chief  interest  is  in  the 
future  and  not  in  the  past.  In  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Progressive  movement  different  specific  issues  have 
been  foremost  at  different  times.  When  Roosevelt  was 
President  he,  as  many  other  Progressives,  had  perhaps 
given  but  little  attention  to  the  new  agencies  of  popular 
government  which  have  since  been  most  conspicuous.  He 
dealt  with  conditions  as  he  found  them  in  the  Government 
with  the  forces  at  his  command.  His  attention  was  directed 
to  the  raid  upon  the  public  lands,  and  the  fraudulent  meth- 
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ods  by  which  vast  areas  were  being  stolen  from  the  public 
domain.  With  characteristic  power  he  directed  the  forces 
of  his  administration  against  these  land  buccaneers  and 
checked,  if  he  did  not  entirely  stop,  the  orgy  of  land  frauds 
by  which  timber,  coal,  water-power,  and  agricultural  land 
was  being  acquired.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  conservation 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  nation  and  advocated  a 
policy  by  which  these  essentials  of  life  should  be  preserved 
and  developed  for  the  use  of  the  people.  Likewise  he  en 
forced  the  laws  against  the  adulteration  of  food  and  drugs, 
antagonizing  the  great  interests  which  were  preying  upon 
the  health  and  lives  of  the  people.  He  waged  unceasing 
war  against  special  privileges  in  transportation  and  other 
public  agencies — the  principal  instrument  of  monopoly.  He 
exposed  and  attacked  bribery  of  public  officials  by  the  great 
lawless  financial  and  industrial  combinations  such  as  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  In  all  these  matters  and  in  his  whole 
administration  he  was  for  the  people  and  against  the  crimi 
nal  Interests.  The  people  and  the  Interests  know  that,  and 
for  that  reason  the  people  were  and  are  for  him,  and  the 
Interests  did  and  do  hate  him  with  a  bitter  hatred.  Roose 
velt  made  mistakes,  but  his  mistakes  were  usually  of  minor 
consequence.  No  man  who  does  things  can  avoid  mistakes. 
Intelligent  public  opinion  knows  that  and  overlooks  his  mis 
takes  because  it  has  confidence  in  his  sincerity  and  integrity. 
He  was  perhaps  unjust  to  some  good  and  valuable  men  in 
public  life,  but  this  was  due  to  misunderstanding. 

When  Roosevelt  went  out  of  office  he  immediately  left  the 
country  and  was  out  of  touch  with  affairs  for  a  year.  Dur 
ing  this  period  was  waged  the  first  Progressive  battle,  in 
volving  a  change  in  an  agency  of  government.  While 
Roosevelt  was  in  Africa  took  place  the  greatest  parlia 
mentary  struggle  in  the  history  of  Congress — to  dethrone 
Cannonism  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Cannon  was 
a  man  of  great  force  of  character  and  ability.  He  was  a 
typical  stand-pat  reactionary,  opposed  to  progress,  who 
during  his  thirty-eight  years  of  public  life,  much  of  it  in 
positions  of  great  power,  has  failed  to  leave  a  record  of  a 
single  statute  making  for  the  advance  or  progress  of  the 
nation.  He  was  essentially  an  obstructionist  and  a  power 
ful  defender  of  the  established  system  in  party  government 
and  elsewhere.  He  was  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  in  that 
position  considered  himself,  as  he  declared,  responsible  for 
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the  action  of  his  party  in  the  House.  He  ruled  the  House 
as  an  absolute  monarch.  He  controlled  the  destinies  of 
every  member,  having  what  now  seems  the  astounding  pre 
rogative  of  appointing  every  committee  of  the  House.  He 
himself  was  Chairman  of  the  Eules  Committee  and  ap 
pointed  his  colleagues  on  it.  He  was  far  more  powerful 
than  the  President,  and,  representing  only  one  Congression 
al  district,  it  can  readily  be  seen  with  what  a  minimum  of 
effort  the  tariff — and  other  interests  with  which  he  was 
in  sympathy — could  keep  their  hand  upon  the  legislation  of 
Congress.  This,  of  course,  was  rendered  still  more  secure 
by  the  system  of  party  government  spoken  of  elsewhere  in 
this  article. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  on  Inauguration  Day,  at  the  request 
of  two  of  the  so-called  Republican  "insurgents,"  asked 
Mr.  Taft  to  help  them  in  the  fight  they  contemplated  making 
to  reorganize  the  House  system.  Mr.  Taft  himself  had 
previously  encouraged  members  to  organize  a  fight  to  de 
feat  Mr.  Cannon  for  Speaker,  and  many  of  them  went  into 
that  fight  relying  on  assurances  of  administration  support. 
But  Mr.  Taft  changed  his  mind  in  this  and  supported  Mr. 
Cannon  throughout  the  struggle.  The  President  not  only 
failed  to  aid  the  Republican  Progressives,  but  attacked  them 
most  vindictively  on  account  of  their  fight  against  Cannon; 
and  later,  on  account  of  their  effort  to  compel  a  perform 
ance  of  the  platform  and  of  Mr.  Taft's  campaign  pledges 
for  a  reduction  of  tariff  duties,  he  sought  to  punish  and 
humiliate  them  by  a  withdrawal  of  so-called  patronage,  as 
was  admitted  and  apologized  for  in  the  famous  Norton 
letter. 

In  the  Senate  a  handful  of  Republicans,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  groups  of  men  that  body  has  seen  for  many  years — 
Jonathan  P.  Dolliver,  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Albert  B. 
Cummins,  Moses  E.  Clapp,  Joseph  L.  Bristow,  Albert  J. 
Beveridge— made  an  able  and  determined  fight  to  amend  the 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill  so  as  to  conform  it  in  some  meas 
ure,  at  least,  with  the  party  pledges  and  the  promises  of 
Mr.  Taft.  Instead  of  aiding  them  in  this  fight,  strange  to 
say,  Mr.  Taft  sought  in  every  way  to  embarrass  and  punish 
them.  The  same  situation  was  repeated  when  the  admin 
istration  caused  to  be  introduced  a  most  reactionary  rail 
road  bill,  and  word  was  sent  around  that  the  President 
desired  it  to  be  passed  without  amendment  Under  the 
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guise  of  prohibiting  mergers  of  competing  lines,  it  opened 
the  way  for  such  mergers  to  be  legalized.  It  established 
the  Commerce  Court,  allowed  appeals  to  it  by  the  railroad 
companies,  and  denied  appeals  to  the  shippers.  It  would 
have  undone  the  progress  of  many  years  in  the  matter  of 
railroad  control.  The  same  group  of  men  in  the  Senate 
and  an  equally  courageous  group  of  Progressive  Eepubli- 
cans  in  the  House  proposed  amendments  to  the  bill  and 
succeeded  in  eliminating  some  of  its  worst  features.  This 
increased  the  antagonism  of  Mr.  Taft  toward  the  Progres 
sive  members  of  his  party.  On  the  other  hand,  he  took 
as  his  counselors  the  principal  reactionary  leaders  of  Con 
gress. 

His  Cabinet  was  composed  of  men  most  of  whom  had 
been  strongly  against  him  for  the  nomination — several  of 
them  reactionary  Democrats.  Through  the  influence  of 
syndicates  interested  in  acquiring  public  lands  in  Alaska 
and  elsewhere,  Eichard  A.  Ballinger  was  appointed  Sec 
retary  of  the  Interior  as  the  trustee  and  guardian  of  the 
people's  interest  in  these  lands.  As  a  consequence  the 
notorious  Ballinger  scandal  resulted,  disclosing  an  astound 
ing  record  with  reference  to  patenting  coal-lands  of  im 
mense  value  in  Alaska  and  the  throwing  open  to  entry  of 
valuable  water-power  sites  which  had  been  withdrawn  dur 
ing  Eoosevelt's  administration.  In  the  exposure  of  these 
matters  and  the  attempt  to  justify  them  the  President  went 
to  great  lengths  in  approving  the  conduct  of  Secretary  Bal 
linger.  The  Lawler  memorandum,  the  false-dated  Attorney- 
General's  report,  the  burning  of  evidence  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  were  all  condoned  or  justified  and 
are  all  perfectly  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  These  things 
were  attacked  and  denounced  by  Progressives  in  and  out 
of  Congress. 

On  account  of  the  President's  attitude  toward  them  from 
the  first  of  his  administration,  Progressive  Eepublicans 
could  scarcely  have  supported  him  for  re-election  without 
a  sacrifice  of  self-respect. 

Political  party  organizations,  like  every  other  living 
organism,  are  of  limited  existence.  They  are  formed  and, 
if  successful,  have  their  period  of  growth  and  power.  Then 
comes  the  inevitable  decline,  decay,  and  death.  Principles 
only  survive.  The  political  society  which  declares  for  or 
against  certain  principles  and  makes  this  or  that  applica- 
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tion  of  them  to  the  affairs  of  the  nation  is  of  uncertain 
character,  with  varying  leadership,  constantly  changing  en 
vironment,  of  fluctuating  honesty  and  capacity  as  applied 
to  the  mighty  work  of  government.  But  the  two  great 
fundamental  principles  out  of  which  every  political  party 
grows  are  as  permanent  as  the  race  itself,  constant  and 
unchanging  in  their  action  upon  political  affairs.  These 
two  opposing  forces  are  social  statics  and  social  dynamics 
— inertia  versus  movement.  It  is  the  universal  law  applied 
to  politics.  Mark  Hanna  spoke  the  doom  of  his  particular 
cult  or  order  of  priesthood  of  the  Republican  party  organ 
ization  when  he  declared  it  to  be  "  stand-pat."  By  that 
he  will  be  remembered.  In  politics  as  in  life  itself  there 
must  be  growth  or  decay.  The  world,  the  universe,  is  mov 
ing,  changing,  and  that  part  of  it  which  fails  to  move  with 
the  rest  is  ground  to  atoms  in  the  mills  of  the  gods.  The 
universal  and  inevitable  natural  party  division  is  reaction 
and  progress — an  advancing  liberal  party,  a  retrogressive 
conservative  party.  There  is  need  for  both,  and  as  one  or 
the  other,  with  varying  degrees  of  progressivism  or  re 
action  adapts  itself  to  the  changing  needs  and  conditions 
of  the  people,  will  it  endure  and  hold  the  reins  of  power. 
The  party  dies;  the  principle  survives. 

"  Out  of  the  old  fields  cometh  all  this  new  corn." 

The  present  Progressive  movement  which  is  sweeping, 
not  only  this  country,  but  the  whole  world,  is  but  the  re 
habilitation  of  the  democratic  principle.  It  has  been  kept 
warm  and  vigorous  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  but  in  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  organizations  it  has  become 
so  encumbered  with  party  machinery  and  loaded  with  the 
ball  and  chain  of  obsolete  governmental  dogmas  that  it  has 
ceased  to  find  expression  in  the  Government  through  either 
of  those  organizations.  Both  parties  are  verbose  in  declar 
ing  for  a  government  by  the  people,  but  the  power  of  the 
people  is  so  diluted  through  an  indirect  choice  of  officials, 
a  division  of  the  powers  of  government  under  the  Con 
stitution,  and  an  irresponsible  party  government  wholly 
outside  of  the  Constitution,  that  it  largely  disappears  before 
it  is  applied  to  the  actual  making  and  administration  of 
the  laws.  There  are  as  yet  but  few  Americans  who  openly 
declare  their  opposition  to  democracy  or  control  of  the  gov 
ernment  by  the  people ;  but  those  who  do  so  openly  declare 
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are  increasing  in  numbers  and  influence,  and  there  is  a  great 
and  powerful  party  working  under  cover  who  privately  so 
believe.  The  taste  for  luxury  and  power  which  enormous 
wealth  creates — especially  when  that  wealth  comes  from 
the  exploitation  of  the  people — their  natural  resources,  their 
highways,  their  tax,  tariff,  and  currency  legislation — neces 
sarily  more  and  more  creates  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
powerful  few  for  class  distinction,  class  privileges. 

This  growing  party  is  perhaps  the  crudest  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  powerful  aristocracy  in  the  world.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  of  its  most  influential  ad 
herents  either  secretly  or  openly  desire  to  keep  down  the 
masses  of  the  people  to  as  low  an  intellectual  and  political 
level  as  possible.  Having  gained  financial  and  industrial 
power  by  the  degradation  of  their  employees — by  child 
labor,  by  under-pay  and  overwork,  as  in  the  woolen-mills 
in  Lawrence,  the  steel-mills  in  Pittsburg,  the  sweat-shops  in 
the  cities — they  are  anxious  to  increase  their  power  by  per 
petuating  the  same  conditions.  This  does  not  by  any  means 
assert  that  all  those  who  have  greatly  profited  in  the  re 
markable  concentration  of  industry  and  wealth,  particularly 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  willingly  oppress  their  em 
ployees  or  are  antagonistic  to  American  traditions  and 
ideals.  Many  are  not,  and  some  are  aiding  in  every  way 
they  can  to  improve  these  social  conditions  and  to  preserve 
political  equality.  But  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  there  are 
many  who  are  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  doctrine 
of  political  equality  and  who  assert  that  the  people  are 
incapable  of  governing  themselves.  Among  these,  strange 
to  say,  is  the  President,  who  asserted  that  "  all  the  people 
are  not  capable  of  self-government  "  and  that  the  true 
theory  of  government  is  a  "  government  of  the  people  by  a 
representative  part  of  the  people. "  This  is  the  issue,  and 
in  opposition  to  it  the  Progressive  party  is  pledged  to 
specific  measures  within  the  purview  of  the  Government 
tending  toward  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  political  im 
provement  of  all  the  people.  It  is  for  a  government  con 
trolled  by  all  the  people.  It  realizes  that  the  people  must 
act  through  representatives,  but  it  insists  that  these  repre 
sentatives  must  be  really  and  not  only  nominally  chosen  by 
the  people  and  that  they  must  be  responsible  to  the  people 
for  the  proper  administration  of  office. 

Direct  legislation,  direct  nomination,  the  power  of  recall, 
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are  some  of  the  principal  agencies  advocated  by  the  Pro 
gressive  party  as  insuring  popular  choice  of  officials  and 
promoting  faithful  administration.  The  whole  programme 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  American  people,  as  a 
whole,  are  well  capable  of  self-government.  As  necessary 
adjuncts  to  a  continuance  of  this  policy  it  proposes  to  widen 
the  opportunities  of  the  masses  of  the  people  for  education 
and  self -improvement  by  providing — where  the  Government 
has  the  power  to  do  so,  both  through  the  States  and  through 
the  Federal  Government,  under  the  police  powers  of  the 
States  and  the  supervision  of  interstate  commerce  by  the 
Federal  Government — for  decent  wages,  wholesome  condi 
tions  of  labor,  reasonable  hours  of  labor,  and  the  protection 
of  women  and  children.  As  tending  toward  these  ends  and  as 
a  powerful  aid  in  accomplishing  them,  it  seeks  to  bring  to  its 
aid  the  unused  moral  and  intellectual  influence  of  women  by 
granting  them  the  suffrage.  Many  Democrats  and  Repub 
licans  will  say  they  are  in  favor  of  these  things,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  their  party  organizations  have  either  ex 
pressly  opposed  them  or  are  silent  on  the  subject.  Most 
men  in  all  parties  in  this  country  believe  that  the  party 
as  an  instrument  of  government  should  be  controlled  by 
the  voters  of  the  party,  and  yet  the  fact  remains  that  neither 
the  Democratic  nor  the  Republican  party  platform  declares 
for  any  change  in  the  system  by  which  private  business  and 
political  bosses  have  controlled  the  machinery  of  both 
parties.  The  masses  of  voters  in  both  of  these  parties  find 
that  the  same  interests,  operating  through  their  attorneys 
and  political  henchmen,  are  their  party  bedfellows,  and  that 
through  the  same  system  of  caucuses,  hold-over  national 
committees  and  chairmen  they  are  controlling  the  organiza 
tions,  the  conventions,  the  nominations  of  both  parties.  The 
cuckoo  eggs  of  Big  Business  have  been  laid  in  the  Republi 
can  and  Democratic  nests.  Warmed  by  the  party  strength 
and  hatched  into  political  power,  the  imposter  bird  of  special 
privilege  has  crowded  out  democracy,  taken  possession  of 
the  nest,  and  is  fed  and  sustained  by  the  very  people  upon 
whom  it  preys. 

At  the  Democratic  convention  in  Baltimore  one  great 
leader  had  the  courage  to  propose  that  certain  conspicuous 
representatives  of  special  interests  in  that  convention  be 
striken  from  its  rolls.  No  more  magnificent  spectacle  of 
moral  courage  has  been  seen  in  this  country  than  Mr.  Bryan, 
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in  the  face  of  an  angry  convention  calling  these  men  by 
name,  pointing  out  their  interests,  their  affiliations  with 
Tammany  Hall  and  other  machines  and  bosses,  and  demand 
ing  that  no  man  should  be  chosen  by  that  convention  whose 
nomination  depended  on  their  vote.  His  courage  brought  to 
his  support  the  public  opinion  of  his  party,  and  yet  the 
machines  and  the  men  whose  rejection  he  demanded  re 
mained  in  the  convention  and  voted  for  Governor  Wilson. 
And,  strange  to  say,  the  system  which  enables  these  men 
to  control  the  machinery  of  the  party  in  State  and  nation 
and  to  defy  the  popular  will  remains  the  same,  and  no  pro 
posal  to  change  it  in  any  way  is  contained  in  the  Democratic 
party  platform. 

Likewise,  more  incisively  perhaps,  the  same  bipartisan 
interests  which  were  attacked  by  Mr.  Bryan  at  Baltimore 
demonstrated  at  the  Republican  Convention  in  June  at 
Chicago  the  system  by  which  they  control  the  machinery  of 
both  parties  and  so  choose  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  That  this  was  made  so  clear  at  Chicago  as  to  ar 
rest  the  attention  of  the  nation  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  the 
victories  already  gained  by  the  Progressives.  By  these 
victories  in  a  number  of  States  the  old  system  of  choosing 
delegates  had  been  supplanted  by  Presidential  primaries, 
so  that  a  means  was  afforded  of  ascertaining  the  choice  of 
the  voters  of  the  party.  Entering  the  campaign  late,  when 
many  adverse  conditions  were  already  fixed,  Colonel  Roose 
velt  swept  the  country  in  the  most  remarkable  campaign  he 
or  any  other  man  has  ever  made.  In  great  Republican 
States  from  Maine  to  California  he  was  the  overwhelming 
choice  of  the  party.  In  some  States,  as  in  New  York,  there 
was  only  a  travesty  of  a  free  primary.  Thousands  who 
sought  to  vote  were  unable  to  do  so  because  there  were  no 
ballots.  In  other  States,  as  in  Ohio,  although  there  was  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  votes  cast  for  Roosevelt,  the 
primary  rules  not  fixed  by  statute,  but  by  party  resolu 
tion,  were  so  loose  that  the  old  machine  was  able  to  repudi 
ate  the  vote  of  the  people  and  return  delegates  at  large 
against  Roosevelt.  Every  opportunity  and  advantage  of 
this  kind  to  defy  the  wishes  of  the  party  was  brazenly  seized 
by  the  reactionaries  in  every  State  where  they  were  in  con 
trol  of  the  party  machinery.  In  many  States  the  old  system 
still  prevailed  and  delegates  were  selected  as  usual  with 
out  consulting  the  people.  In  the  Southern  States,  return- 
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ing  no  Eepublican  electoral  votes  and,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  containing  no  substantial  Eepublican  party, 
delegates  were  controlled  for  Taft  by  the  open  and  avowed 
use  of  Federal  patronage.  There  was  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country  such  a  carnival  of  sale  of  Federal 
offices  for  delegates  to  a  National  Convention.  Notwith 
standing  all  these  handicaps,  wrhen  the  convention  assembled, 
so  overwhelming  was  the  sentiment  of  the  party  for  him, 
and  limited  as  was  the  number  of  States  where  it  was  able 
to  operate,  a  clear  majority  of  the  delegates  chosen  to  the 
convention  were  for  Eoosevelt.  At  this  point  is  made  clear 
the  mode  of  operation  of  the  party  machine,  controlled  by  a 
coalition  of  business  and  politics.  Under  this  system  a 
member  of  the  National  Committee  is  more  powerful  than 
a  Cabinet  officer.  This  committee,  chosen  in  devious  and 
unknown  ways,  is  in  absolute  control  of  the  convention,  can 
determine  its  membership,  control  its  political  complexion, 
and  name  the  President  of  the  United  States  if  the  party 
is  powerful  enough  to  elect  their  choice. 

In  this  case  they  proceeded  to  exercise  this  arbitrary 
power  to  its  full  extent  with  a  reckless  defiance  of  public 
opinion  and  the  votes  of  the  party  in  regular  statutory 
elections.  One  amusing  excuse  some  of  them  made  for  their 
conduct  was  that  if  the  primary  elections  in  Ohio  and  other 
States  were  held  over  again  they  would  go  for  Taft — so 
they  proceeded  to  give  the  nomination  to  Taft.  Under  this 
pleasant  theory  no  man  need  feel  discouraged  over  his  de 
feat  for  office  so  long  as  he  has  the  power  to  seize  the  office. 
He  could  bathe  his  aching  head,  restore  his  spirits,  and 
proceed  to  take  the  office  on  the  faith-cure  proposition  that 
if  the  election  were  held  over  again  he  would  be  elected.  It 
is  difficult  to  see,  however,  any  necessity  for  holding  an 
election,  since  a  man  who  has  not  been  a  candidate  is  in  a 
better  position  than  one  who  was  defeated.  If  he  had  been 
a  candidate  he  might  have  been  elected,  and  it  is  an  easy 
step  to  the  proposition  that  he  would  have  been  elected  and 
is  entitled  to  the  office.  It  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 

power : 

"The  good  old   rule,  the  simple  plan, 
Let  him  take  who  has  the  power, 
Let  him  keep  who  can." 

In  fact,  that  is  really  the  proposition  of  the  "  Old  Guard," 
and  no  man  who  obtains  office  by  such  methods  can  expect 
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that  the  people  would  long  respect  or  recognize  his  right 
to  it.  It  means  the  destruction  of  law  and  order  and  of 
"  liberty  under  the  law."  If  such  a  system  could  prevail 
it  would  be  the  end  of  popular  government.  How  it  is  the 
very  antipodes  of  government  by  the  people  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  this  National  Committee  could 
not  even  be  elected  delegates  to  the  convention,  but  had 
been  expressly  repudiated  by  the  party  membership  of  their 
States,  as  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania,  Crane  of  Massachusetts, 
Mulvane  of  Kansas,  Rosewater  of  Nebraska,  and  many 
others,  These  men  were  never  chosen  as  members  of  the 
National  Committee  by  the  party  membership  of  any  State. 
They  were  selected  by  the  party  bosses — the  delegate  from 
Washington  being  chosen  by  three  votes  and  one  proxy 
out  of  a  committee  of  thirty-nine  members.  They  were 
mostly  chosen  four  years  ago  before  any  of  the  issues  or 
candidates  of  this  campaign  were  before  the  people;  and 
yet  under  the  party  system  they  settled  the  issues  and 
selected  the  candidate  by  arbitrarily  making  the  temporary 
roll  of  delegates  to  the  convention,  rejecting  the  legally 
chosen  Roosevelt  delegates  from  Washington,  Texas,  Ari 
zona,  and  other  States,  and  substituting  their  own  partisans 
in  the  place  of  them.  Of  course  this  temporary  member 
ship  controlled  the  temporary  organization,  including  the 
credentials  committee,  of  which  some  of  the  contested  dele 
gates  were  members  voting  on  the  contested  cases  of  their 
colleagues,  which  was  equivalent  to  voting  on  their  own 
cases.  So  the  temporary  membership  controlled  the  per 
manent  membership  and  the  nomination.  That  is  the  system 
which  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  propose  to 
continue,  but  which  the  Progressive  party  has  declared 
against.  It  proposes,  acting  by  the  States,  to  substitute 
Presidential  preference  primaries  in  every  State,  so  that 
the  only  duty  or  power  of  a  national  convention  as  to  the 
nomination  will  be  to  register  the  verdict  of  the  people  just 
as  the  Electoral  College  does. 

Mr.  Taft's  nomination  is  not  a  valid  one.  Colonel  Roose 
velt  was  the  real  Republican  nominee.  The  unopposed  suc 
cess  of  the  policies  of  the  Taft  administration  and  its  allies 
would  lead  to  violent  revolution,  and  because  of  their  party 
system  that  would  be  the  only  remedy.  There  is  a  peaceable 
remedy  through  the  new  popular  agencies  of  the  Progres 
sive  movement.  It  is  said  that  the  new  party  will  be  subject 
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to  the  same  evils  as  the  old  parties — that  it  contains  bosses 
and  multimillionaires.  This  criticism  would  be  perfectly 
sound  if  the  new  party  were  organized  on  the  same  prin 
ciples  as  the  old  ones  and  proposed  to  continue  the  same 
system.  It  proposes  to  wholly  change  the  system,  and  points 
out  the  specific  constructive  remedies  by  which  the  boss 
with  his  private  business  allies  as  a  political  institution  or 
as  a  factor  in  party  control  will  be  impossible.  The  con 
ditions  out  of  which  he  has  grown  will  be  eliminated. 

The  new  party  platform  alone  has  specified  in  definite 
terms  the  particular  social  and  political  evils  which  must 
be  removed  and  has  proposed  and  defined  the  specific 
remedies. 

The  Republican  party  in  its  platform  admits  no  social 
or  political  distress,  dwells  upon  its  past  glories,  paints  a 
glowing  picture  of  prosperity  and  of  a  social  and  political 
Utopia  which  it  claims  to  have  created.  Admitting  no  need 
for  progress,  asserting,  in  effect,  that  present  conditions  are 
perfect  so  far  as  government  can  affect  them,  of  course  it 
proposes  no  remedies. 

The  Democratic  party  in  its  platform  deals  in  vague  gen 
eralities,  eulogizes  itself  and  its  record,  is  wholly  silent  as 
to  those  necessary  agencies  of  popular  party  government — 
the  direct  primary  for  Presidential  as  well  as  other  elec 
tions.  It  could  not  free  itself  from  its  dead  conservatism, 
and  denies  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  deal 
with  the  monsters  of  private  power  which  have  in  so  many 
respects  perverted  the  public  functions  and  the  public  prop 
erty  to  private  use  and  aggrandizement.  The  Democratic 
party  and  Governor  Wilson,  its  candidate,  apparently  do 
not  realize  that  these  private  powers  which  have  estab 
lished  monopolies  of  meat,  iron,  sugar,  natural  oil,  trans 
portation,  and  other  necessities  are  more  powerful  than  any 
State  government  and  that  by  the  use  of  modern  machinery, 
of  steam  and  electricity,  of  the  telephone,  the  telegraph, 
they  hold  the  continent  as  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand,  that 
State  lines  are  as  nothing  to  them,  and  that  it  will  tax  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  subject  them  to  the 
proper  control.  The  Progressive  party  would  in  no  way 
minimize  the  power  of  the  States  nor  lessen  its  activity,  but 
it  sees  that  most  private  interests  seeking  to  prey  upon  the 
public  and  to  escape  with  their  public  plunder  are  joining 
with  the  Democratic  party  in  its  cry  against  national  con- 
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trol.  The  Progressive  party  is  pledged  to  the  proposition 
that  the  whole  power  of  the  nation  must  be  exerted  to  stop 
and  hold  in  check  the  exploitation  of  the  nation  for  private 
aggrandizement  and  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
extend  its  agencies  for  exercising  its  constitutional  powers. 

It  would  at  the  same  time,  by  direct  election  of  Senators, 
Senatorial,  and  Presidential  primaries,  the  destruction  of 
the  machine  system  of  party  control,  and  other  popular 
remedies,  restore  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  people,  so  that  whatever  powers  it  exercises  should  be 
under  the  people's  control  and  operated  in  their  interest.  It 
is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment  and  Constitution,  which  were  once  jealously  re 
garded  as  a  menace  to  individual  and  local  liberty,  are  more 
and  more  looked  upon  and  appealed  to  as  the  guardian  and 
protector  of  the  citizen.  Governments  are  primarily  formed 
for  the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the  aggressions  of 
the  strong  among  their  own  citizens  by  substituting  the 
regular  rule  of  government  and  law  for  mere  force  directed 
by  passion  or  avarice  and  by  uniting  all  in  an  organized 
society  protecting  all  against  the  aggressions  of  foreign 
foes.  Where  there  is  no  great  discrepancy  of  power  as  be 
tween  its  private  citizens,  government  sits  but  lightly  upon 
them  all,  but  when  some  have  grown  mighty  and  swollen 
with  power  while  others  have  been  correspondingly  sub 
merged,  it  becomes  necessary  that  there  should  be  more 
interposition  of  government  between  the  two  for  the  re 
straining  of  the  one  and  the  protection  of  the  other. 

In  a  speech  in  New  York  City,  September  4,  1912,  Gov 
ernor  Wilson  spoke  against  the  concentration  of  power  in 
the  Government.  He  seems  to  forget  that  power  in  this 
country  is  already  concentrated  as  it  never  was  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  that  it  is  concentrated  in  pri 
vate  hands  and  that  its  owners  in  some  instances  have 
shown  a  willingness  to  use  this  power  selfishly,  brutally, 
oppressively,  criminally.  It  is  a  question  of  unrestrained 
concentrated  power  in  private  hands,  or  sufficient  power  in 
the  Government  to  restrain  and  control  it.  Governor  Wil 
son  said:  "  Government  by  a  commission  is  to  remedy  noth 
ing,  is  to  create  no  freedom.  It  is  to  perpetuate  and  license 
the  concentration  of  control.  I  shall  make  war  upon  that 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power. " 

The  Progressive  party  proposes  a  Commission,  subject 
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to  the  control  of  Congress,  to  regulate  and  restrain  the 
so-called  trusts.  Governor  Wilson  says  he  "  will  make  war 
upon  such  a  proposition  to  the  utmost  of  his  power."  That 
is  the  attitude  of  the  Democratic  party;  it  is  opposed 
to  Federal  control  and  regulation  of  trusts.  No  other 
power  can  do  it.  The  great  corporations  must  be  regulated 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  not  at  all.  The  choice  is 
between  government  regulation  and  a  lawless  private  plutoc 
racy  growing  constantly  greater  by  unrestrained  privilege. 
The  Progressive  policy  is  to  strengthen  the  Sherman  anti 
trust  law  by  defining  what  acts  constitute  a  restraint  of 
trade  and  to  strictly  enforce  it  through  the  proposed  Com 
mission.  Great  combinations  of  capital  must  exist.  To 
allow  them  to  be  formed  and  do  business  for  years  without 
interruption  and  then  bring  suit  for  dissolution  is  illogical 
and  ineffective,  as  demonstrated  by  tbe  Standard  Oil  and 
Tobacco  Trust  suits.  The  Progressive  party  would  subject 
them  to  constant  Government  control,  take  from  them  every 
special  privilege  which  has  been  the  principal  means  of 
monopoly,  and  so  leave  the  way  open  for  competition  where 
competition  is  needed. 

So  would  the  Progressive  party  avoid  the  tmscientific 
policy  of  plunging  the  entire  country  into  business  depres 
sion  periodically  by  a  wholesale  revision  of  the  entire  tariff 
law  by  Congress.  Progressives  favor  a  tariff  commission 
with  full  power  to  investigate  and  to  fix  rates,  just  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  power  to  fix  railroad 
rates — upon  a  principle  laid  down  by  Congress  and  subject 
to  its  control.  In  accordance  with  its  general  policy  of 
negation  and  opposition  to  new  agencies  in  the  Federal 
Government  the  Democratic  party  is  opposed  to  this  also. 

In  the  last  sixteen  years  every  other  great  civilized  coun 
try  in  the  world  has  been  far  more  progressive  than  the 
United  States.  The  British  Government  is  more  popular 
than  ours.  It  is  responsive  and  responsible  to  the  people, 
while  ours  is  not.  Their  House  of  Commons  is  supreme. 
No  vote  of  king  or  court  can  stand  between  the  statute  of 
the  people  and  its  execution.  The  "  boss  "  as  a  political 
institution  and  his  corrupt  alliance  with  privilege-seeking 
private  interests  is  unknown  in  England.  He  is  peculiar  to 
and  indigenous  in  the  United  States.  In  no  other  country 
except  the  United  States  does  there  exist  the  extra-con 
stitutional  government  by  party  organization,  parallel  and 
VOL.  cxcvi. — NO.  683  31 
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collateral  to,  but  outside  of  and  yet  controlling  the  constitu 
tional  government.  This  extra-constitutional  government 
is  in  turn  controlled,  under  the  system  which  the  Progres 
sive  party  is  seeking  to  destroy,  by  the  "  boss  "  and  the 
Interests.  So  it  is  that  Mr.  Archbold,  indicted  by  a  grand 
jury,  says  he  is  used  to  it  and  treats  it  as  a  joke.  These 
powers,  defying  the  law,  are  intrenched  in  the  machine  con 
trol  of  the  extra-constitutional  party  government  and  forti 
fied  in  the  citadel  of  indirect  elections,  hold-over  legislators, 
Presidential  and  judicial  vetoes,  of  the  constitutional  Gov 
ernment.  We  are  for  Roosevelt  because  he  is  the  aggressive 
and  forceful  candidate  of  the  only  party  which  proposes 
to  attack  the  intrenchments  and  carry  the  citadel ;  to  abolish 
the  "  boss  "  and  to  bring  the  Federal  Government  into  the 
more  direct  control  and  the  more  active  service  of  the  people'. 
The  Constitution  was  formed  in  a  period  of  jealousy  of 
the  central  power  and  when  there  was  but  little  need  for 
affirmative  interference  by  the  Government  in  the  affairs 
of  its  citizens.  There  were  then  no  great  private  powers. 
The  fathers  of  the  Republic  were  progressive  in  their  day, 
but  they  could  not  provide  the  details  of  conduct  for  all  the 
future.  If  such  men  were  our  contemporaries  they  would 
be  leaders  in  the  Progressive  movement.  This  movement  is 
for  the  preservation  of  their  work.  In  their  day  a  vast 
virgin  continent  lay  to  the  West.  Everywhere  there  was 
independence  and  opportunity  for  the  enterprising.  The 
great  central  feature  of  our  national  growth  has  been  the 
westward  movement.  It  has  molded  our  national  character 
and  largely  affected  our  laws  and  institutions.  But  within 
the  lifetime  of  men  now  living  the  West  has  been  settled, 
and  now  there  is  no  more  West  in  the  sense  we  have  known 
it.  The  public  land  is  largely  occupied.  The  frontier  is 
gone  and  great  cities  stand  guard  at  the  gates  of  the  Pacific. 
Beyond  that  there  is  no  more  West,  but  the  East.  We  are 
not  only  at  the  end  of  the  continent,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
world.  There  never  will  be  again  for  the  human  race  the 
opportunities  we  have  had  and  perhaps  still  have.  There 
never  will  be  again  the  responsibilities  that  rest  upon  us. 
1  That  work,"  said  Cicero,  "  in  which  mankind  approaches 
nearest  to  the  divinity  of  the  gods  is  in  founding  new  states 
or  in  preserving  those  which  are  already  founded."  The 
hope  of  the  world  is  centered  here.  We  are  now  in  these 
issues  that  have  slowly  been  taking  form  in  the  heritage 
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of  time  and  which  at  this  hour  have  reached  an  acute  and 
critical  stage — to  determine  the  course  of  civilization. 
Let  it  not  be  sung: 

"  The  star  of  hope  shone  brightest  in  the  West, 
The  hope  of  liberty,  the  last,  the  best. 
Alas,  that,  too,  has  sunk  upon  her  darkened  shore 
And  hope  and  freedom  light  up  Earth  no  more." 

More  and  more  by  the  inevitable  law  of  nature  and  by 
our  own  inventions  we  have  been  drawn  together  as  one 
organism.  We  are  but  as  a  hive  of  bees,  each  dependent 
on  the  community.  What  affects  a  part  affects  the  whole. 

Our  Government  must  continue  to  have  life  and  the  prin 
ciple  of  growth  if  it  is  to  stand  the  test  of  the  new  times. 
It  is  the  result  of  growth  and  constant  change.  The  seed 
came  from  England.  It  grew  in  the  new  soil  of  the  colonies 
and  adapted  itself  to  the  new  land.  There  was  the  period 
of  revolution,  war,  and  independence.  There  was  the  period 
when  out  of  all  of  these  earlier  experiences  and  heritages  the 
Constitution  was  framed.  All  of  the  priceless  guarantees  of 
individual  liberty  in  the  Bill  of  Eights  are  the  result  of 
change  and  amendment  to  that  instrument.  There  was  the 
long  period  of  construction  of  the  instrument,  of  John 
Marshall's  molding  of  the  untried  Constitution,  of  debate, 
and  finally  civil  war  to  determine  its  terms  and  limitations. 
The  problems  which  confront  us  now  arise  out  of  conditions 
which  have  developed  since  the  war  and  were  unknown  to 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  They  cannot  be  settled 
as  the  Democratic  party  would  have  us  do,  by  the  dogmas  of 
their  day.  We  have  modern  powers  to  deal  with  who  ' i  knew 
not  Joseph. "  The  fathers  could  not  have  foreseen  these 
conditions,  because  they  arise  from  agencies  of  transporta 
tion,  communication,  and  manufacture  invented  after  them. 

We  are  confronted  by  mighty  and  unprecedented  prob 
lems  involving  the  liberties  of  the  people.  May  it  be  said  of 
us  as  Washington  wrote  to  Eochambeau :  '  '  We  have  dwelt 
together,  as  brothers  should,  in  harmonious  friendship  and 
have  been  co-laborers  in  the  cause  of  liberty. " 

MILES  POINDEXTER. 
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BY    SYDNEY    BROOKS 


As  an  English  policy-holder  in  the  Mutual  Life  of  New 
York,  as  well  as  in  a  British  company  of  equal  standing,  I 
was  interested  in  the  storm  that  seven  years  ago  burst  upon 
the  world  of  American  life  insurance.  It  had  by  no  means 
abated  when  early  in  1906  I  chanced  to  find  myself  in  New 
York.  I  could  not,  indeed,  have  timed  my  visit  more  happi 
ly  had  I  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  the  express  purpose  of 
witnessing  the  American  public  in  one  of  its  periodical  fits 
of  morality.  "  A  Frenchman  or  an  Englishman/ '  says  Mr. 
Dooley,  ' l  cleans  house  be  sprinklin '  th '  walls  with  cologne ; 
we  Americans  chop  a  hole  in  th7  flure  an'  pour  in  a  kag  iv 
chloride  iv  lime."  New  York  in  the  early  months  of  1906 
reeked  of  chloride  of  lime.  Largely,  it  may  be  remembered, 
as  the  result  of  a  strife  of  factions  and  personalities  among 
the  directors  of  the  Equitable,  the  New  York  State  Legis 
lature  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  affairs  of 
all  the  New  York  insurance  companies,  and  especially  of  the 
"  Big  Three  "—the  Mutual,  the  Equitable,  and  the  Life. 
These  three  organizations  had  at  that  time  (in  round 
figures)  2,150,000  policy-holders,  their  admitted  assets 
amounted  to  $1,250,000,000,  their  outstanding  insurances  to 
$4,975,000,000,  their  premium  incomes  to  over  $205,000,000, 
and  their  combined  surpluses  to  nearly  $200,000,000.  Their 
size  and  power  and  wealth,  the  immensity  of  the  interests 
committed  to  their  care,  and  the  fact  that  all  three  com 
panies  had  expanded  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
and  were  doing  a  considerable  business  in  England  and 
throughout  Europe,  combined  to  rivet  a  world-wide  interest 
on  the  abuses  that  were  brought  to  light. 

This  interest  was,  naturally,  greatest  in  New  York,  and 
it  was  in  New  York  also  that  it  assumed  its  most  unreason 
ing  and  hysterical  forms.  For  weeks  and  months  the  yellow 
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press  battened  on  the  evidence  that  was  laid  before  the 
committee,  magnified  and  distorted  every  irregularity, 
hinted  at  a  hundred  others  for  which  no  corroboration 
could  be  found,  and  succeeded  in  working  both  the  public 
and  the  Legislature  up  into  a  state  of  sheer  panic.  That 
many  and  undoubted  shortcomings  were  disclosed  in  the 
working  of  these  vast  institutions  is  as  true  as  that  they 
were  adjudged  guilty  of  innumerable  crimes  they  had  never 
committed.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  have  been  more  reckless 
ly  devastating  than  the  way  in  which  the  press  and  the 
Legislature  turned  every  insurance  company  upside  down 
in  their  search  for  "  graft. "  Transactions  that  were  not 
only  perfectly  regular  and  legitimate,  but  were  seen  to  be 
so  by  every  business  man  of  common  sense,  became  trans 
formed  in  the  imagination  of  sensational  reporters  into 
sinister  swindlers ;  to  be  an  official  in  any  life-insurance  com 
pany  was  to  be  a  suspected  person ;  the  great  services  which 
the  "  Big  Three  "  had  rendered  to  the  community  were 
forgotten;  even  their  solvency  was  only  grudgingly  ad 
mitted;  all  sense  of  proportion  and  fair  play  appeared  to 
have  departed  from  the  investigators  and  their  allies  in 
the  press;  and  the  New  York  State  Legislature  proceeded 
with  astounding  rapidity  and  an  almost  total  absence  of 
reflection  to  enact  a  series  of  laws  that  revolutionized  nearly 
every  detail  of  the  life-insurance  business.  Some  of  these 
laws  have  undoubtedly  done  good,  and  no  one  to-day, 
whether  a  policy-holder  or  a  director  in  the  "  Big  Three," 
would  dream  of  repealing  them  in  bulk.  Others,  however, 
were  far  too  drastic,  were  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  suspicion 
and  vindictiveness,  have  brought  forth  little  but  confusion 
and  harm,  and,  like  most  laws  passed  in  a  panic,  have  even 
militated  here  and  there  against  the  very  interests  they  set 
out  to  protect. 

I  have  said  that  some  unquestionable  abuses  were  laid 
bare  in  the  management  of  the  New  York  companies.  Gross 
ly  exaggerated  and  misunderstood  as  they  were,  the  defects 
disclosed  were  none  the  less  real  and  serious.  An  excessive 
concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  men  was, 
in  my  belief,  at  the  root  of  them.  Seven  years  ago  each  of 
the  "  Big  Three  "  was  under  the  direction  of  a  virtually 
unchallenged  autocracy.  This  meant  in  practice  that  both 
the  policy-holders  and  the  boards  of  trustees  and  the  sub 
sidiary  committees  were  kept  far  too  much  in  the  dark  as 
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to  the  administration  of  their  companies ;  that  extravagance 
and  nepotism  found  a  fruitful  soil;  that  the  salaries  of  the 
executive  offices  had  risen  to  an  unwarrantable  height;  and 
that  the  personal,  political,  and  financial  affiliations  of  one 
or  two  individuals,  and  the  effects  produced  in  them  by  the 
long  possession  of  unrestrained  power,  implicated  the  entire 
company  and  the  interests  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
policy-holders.  Any  one  who  to-day  calmly  re-reads  the  evi 
dence  given  before  the  Armstrong  Committee  will,  I  think, 
agree  that  the  main  source  of  the  malpractices  revealed  was 
the  system  that  permitted  the  presidents  of  the  great  in 
surance  companies  to  become  little  less  than  despots.  A 
certain  ethical  laxity  or  confusion,  a  dimming  of  the  fiduciary 
sense,  and  the  formation  of  entangling  alliances  with  politics 
and  with  Wall  Street  were  the  all  but  inevitable  results  of 
the  faulty  conditions  that  made  each  president  a  petty  Tsar 
and  insensibly  encouraged  him  to  believe  that  the  company 
was — himself.  But  apart  from  this  not  a  few  shortcomings 
were  brought  to  light  that  were  rather  technical  than  per 
sonal.  Thus  it  was  pretty  clearly  established  that  both  the 
annual  and  deferred  dividends  payable  to  policy-holders 
had  seriously  diminished,  that  the  mania  for  size  had  en 
tailed  the  expenditure  of  disproportionate  sums  on  obtain 
ing  new  business,  and  that  the  whole  system  of  deferred 
dividend  policies,  with  its  inevitable  accumulation  of  vast 
sums  for  long  periods  without  account,  encouraged  ex 
travagance  and  had  proved,  in  spite  of  its  popularity,  a 
disappointing  form  of  insurance  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
policy-holder. 

It  was  eminently  right  that  these  defects  should  be  ex 
posed  and  remedied,  even  if  the  exposure  involved  a  need 
less  convulsion  and  even  though  some  of  the  remedies  sug 
gested  were  planned  on  far  too  exacting  a  scale.  The  shock 
administered  to  the  "  Big  Three  "  would  have  overwhelmed 
any  institutions  less  securely  founded  or  less  ably  built  up ; 
it  staggered  them  even  as  it  was ;  but  it  has  turned  out,  on 
the  whole,  a  salutary  experience.  For  one  thing,  the  investi 
gation  brought  into  clear  relief  the  magnitude  of  the  social 
service  rendered  to  the  American  people  by  the  "  Big 
Three  "  in  spreading  the  gospel  and  practice  of  life  insur 
ance  over  an  unprecedented  area  and  with  unprecedented 
effectiveness.  For  another,  it  proved  up  to  the  hilt  that, 
in  spite  of  admitted  irregularities,  the  solvency  of  each  and 
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all  of  the  companies  was  beyond  the  possibility  of  being 
questioned,  and  that  the  actual  losses  sustained  by  the  in 
dividual  policy  -  holder  through  wasteful  administrative 
methods,  excessive  salaries,  and  so  on  were  so  infinitesimal 
as  to  be  negligible.  For  a  third,  the  investigation  showed 
that  each  of  the  "  Big  Three  "  had  been  conducted  with 
a  financial  success  in  the  matter  of  investments  that  argued 
managerial  ability  of  the  very  first  order.  Moreover,  the 
aftermath  of  the  turmoil  of  seven  years  ago  has  proved 
equally  advantageous  to  the  moral  as  well  as  the  material 
health  of  the  companies.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
every  specific  shortcoming  then  revealed  has  been  remedied 
and  that  every  practice  which  the  Legislature  condemned 
has  been  abandoned.  The  "  Big  Three/'  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  did  not  wait  for  the  Legislature  to  speak  before  pro 
ceeding  to  set  their  houses  in  order.  At  the  very  outset  of 
the  disclosures  each  company  appointed  an  investigating 
committee  of  its  own  that  made  an  exhaustive  and  unflinch 
ing  inquiry  into  all  departments;  the  officials  responsible 
for  the  slackness  and  malpractices  of  the  past  were  got  rid 
of,  boards  of  trustees  were  reorganized,  great  savings  were 
immediately  effected,  and  a  spirit  of  economy  and  reform 
which  has  never  slackened  for  a  moment  in  the  intervening 
seven  years  quickly  made  itself  felt.  The  ambition  to  be 
big  at  any  cost  has  been  wisely  foregone,  and  each  company 
instead  has  devoted  itself  to  furnishing  the  soundest  insur 
ance  at  the  lowest  price,  with  the  result  that  each  of  the 
past  six  years  has  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Mutual,  the  Life, 
and  the  Equitable,  a  progressively  increasing  bonus.  The 
administrative  machinery  of  all  three  offices,  again,  has  been 
thoroughly  overhauled,  and  it  is  now  impossible  for  any 
man  to  reach  the  position  of  autocratic  irresponsibility  oc 
cupied  by  the  presidents  of  the  old  regime,  or  to  fix  salaries 
or  order  payments  to  be  made  without  the  full  knowledge 
and  sanction  of  the  proper  committees.  Apart,  therefore, 
altogether  from  legislative  compulsion,  the  three  leading 
life-insurance  companies  of  the  United  States  have  striven 
earnestly  and  successfully  to  effect  their  own  redemption. 

That  the  laws  passed  by  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
in  1906  have  assisted  this  process  of  reformation  cannot 
be  doubted.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  discuss  them  as 
an  expert,  but  in  my  capacity  as  an  average  interested 
policy-holder  in  one  of  the  "  Big  Three,"  and  after  plow- 
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ing  through  most  of  the  available  material,  I  have  reached 
certain  rough-and-ready  conclusions  which  I  venture  to  sub 
mit  as,  at  all  events,  fitting  subjects  for  debate.  The  Legis 
lature,  then,  in  my  judgment,  did  well,  on  the  whole,  though 
not  without  risk  to  that  very  important  and  beneficent  branch 
of  insurance  which  concerns  itself  with  impaired  and  sub 
standard  lives,  in  forbidding  the  further  issue  of  deferred- 
dividend  and  non-participating  policies.  It  did  well,  again, 
in  prohibiting  investments  in,  and  loans  secured  upon  the 
collateral  of,  ordinary  industrial  shares;  in  making  syndi 
cate  participations  and  transactions  on  joint  account  illegal; 
in  forbidding  contributions  for  political  purposes,  and  in 
requiring  a  complete  registration  of  all  lobbyists  and  agents 
employed  by  the  companies,  together  with  an  itemized  ac 
count  of  their  expenses  and  services;  in  compelling  an 
annual  distribution  of  dividends;  and  in  establishing  a 
criterion  for  reasonable  and  profitable  expenditure  on  new 
business.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  laws  have 
already  had  to  be  amended  some  twenty  times  bears  witness 
to  the  precipitate  and  Draconian  spirit  in  which  they  were 
enacted.  The  Legislature,  as  it  seems  to  me,  was  ill  advised 
when  it  set  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  insurance  that  might  be 
written  in  a  given  year — a  provision  since  modified  by 
amendment;  when  it  interfered  with  the  legitimate  dis 
cretion  of  the  companies'  officers  by  laying  down  not  only 
how  much  they  might  spend  on  procuring  new  business,  but 
how  they  should  spend  it;  when  it  ordered  all  life-insurance 
companies  to  dispose  of  their  holdings  in  stocks  by  Decem 
ber  31,  1911 — an  injunction  that  was  extended  last  autumn 
just  in  time  to  avert  a  difficult  financial  and  legal  crisis; 
when  it  forbade  the  companies  to  grant  pensions  to  their 
employees;  when  it  limited  the  amount  of  the  contingency 
reserve  that  a  company  might  hold  to  from  twenty  to  five 
per  cent,  of  its  policy  liabilities — the  largest  company  being 
restricted  to  the  perilously  narrow  margin  of  five  per  cent. ; 
when  it  issued  a  "  standard  form  "  of  policy  which  must 
necessarily,  in  such -a  progressive  business  as  life  insurance, 
prove  hampering  and  illiberal  in  its  operation;  and  when 
it  devised  a  scheme  of  voting  by  policy-holders  for  the 
election  of  trustees  and  directors  which  may  fairly  be  said 
to  have  proved  an  expensive  and  unworkable  farce. 

One  benefit,  however,  was  conferred  by  the  legislation  of 
1906  which  offers  no  target  for  criticism,  the  benefit  of  an 
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unsparing  and  microscopic  publicity.  The  workings  of  the 
"  Big  Three  "  are  now  conducted  in  a  positive  blaze  of 
light.  Not  only  are  they  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  called 
upon  to  throw  open  all  their  books  and  accounts  to  the 
inspection  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  but  the 
annual  reports  required  from  them  furnish  a  vast  number 
of  particulars  that  the  Board  of  Trade  never  demands  from 
any  English  company.  I  am,  as  I  have  said,  insured  both 
in  an  American  and  a  British  company.  I  have  implicit 
confidence  in  each,  but  I  find  I  can  only  learn  about  a  tenth 
as  much  of  the  affairs  of  the  British  concern  as  I  can  of 
the  American.  In  the  annual  statement  which  the  New  York 
companies  are  bound  to  supply  to  the  State  Superintendent, 
and  in  the  various  schedules  attached  to  it,  more  informa 
tion  is  contained  than  is  obtainable,  perhaps,  in  regard  to 
any  other  life-insurance  companies  in  the  world.  Besides 
an  exhaustive  balance-sheet  and  gain-and-loss  exhibit,  every 
piece  of  real  estate  owned  by  each  company  is  set  forth  in 
detail,  together  with  the  date  of  its  purchase,  the  name  of 
the  vender,  the  actual  cost,  the  book  value,  the  market  value, 
the  increase  or  decrease  by  adjustment  during  the  year, 
and  the  gross  and  net  income,  taxes,  repairs,  and  expenses 
for  each  of  the  past  three  years.  Another  schedule  shows 
the  amount  of  real  estate  acquired  during  the  twelve  months. 
Mortgages  and  bonds  are  treated  with  the  same  particu 
larity;  the  securities  sold  and  bought  during  the  year  are 
itemized  one  by  one  with  an  equal  fullness  of  detail;  the 
balances  carried  in  banks  and  trust  companies  are  displayed 
from  month  to  month  throughout  the  year;  the  names,  ad 
dresses,  and  services  of  every  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
in  receipt  of  salaries  or  compensation  of  over  $5,000,  and 
of  all  the  officers  and  directors,  with  their  emoluments,  are 
likewise  recorded;  all  salaries  paid  for  agency  supervision 
are  set  forth  on  a  separate  schedule;  all  legal  expenses 
and  all  expenses  in  connection  with  legislative  bodies  and 
officers  or  departments  of  government  during  the  year,  to 
gether  with  a  summary  of  the  occasion  of  the  expense,  are 
similarly  detailed;  the  annual  rates  of  dividend  declared 
in  the  year  on  all  classes  of  policies,  and  the  amounts  set 
apart  or  provisionally  ascertained  or  calculated  or  held 
awaiting  apportionment  on  deferred-dividend  policies  for 
various  terms  and  of  various  ages  are  also  stated;  and 
other  schedules  show  the  premiums,  margins,  and  expenses 
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for  the  first  year  of  insurance  and  for  the  company's  total 
business.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  interests  of 
the  policy-holders  can  be  safeguarded  by  enactments,  and 
so  far  as  publicity  is  a  protection  against  irregularities,  the 
New  York  insurance  companies  stand  to-day  on  a  better 
footing  than  any  of  their  competitors  either  a.t  home  or 
abroad.  There  is  nothing  that  throws  a  light  of  any  value 
upon  their  condition  and  operations  that  they  are  not  Com 
pelled  to  publish  every  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  "  Big  Three  "  have  fared 
under  the  combined  influence  of  reform  from  within  and 
pressure  from  without ;  and  perhaps  the  fairest  and  readiest 
method  of  ascertaining  the  extent  and  character  of  their 
progress  is  to  compare  the  annual  reports  for  1905  with 
those  for  1911.  In  the  case  of  the  Equitable,  however,  there 
has  been  within  the  past  seven  years  a  fundamental  change 
of  constitution  that  cannot  be  assessed  in  figures  alone.  It 
used  to  be  a  proprietary  concern  owned  by  a  small  stock 
company,  the  shareholders  in  which  had  alone  the  right  to 
vote  for  directors;  it  has  now  secured  the  permission  of 
the  Legislature  to  convert  itself  into  a  purely  mutual  so 
ciety.  This  is  an  important  and  auspicious  development,  as 
it  puts  an  end  to  dangers  that  are  sometimes  apt  in  America 
to  become  extremely  formidable — especially  the  danger  of 
a  raid  or  attack  from  some  financial  interest — and  also  be 
cause  it  dissolves  connections  that  are  liable  to  be  at  least 
as  compromising  as  they  are  useful.  The  New  York  Equi 
table  has  done,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  society  in  the 
world  to  popularize  and  liberalize  life  insurance;  and  its 
founder  and  for  forty  years  its  dominating  personality,  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  B.  Hyde,  was  in  his  way  a  man  of  real  genius. 
But  the  arrangement  that  placed  it  under  the  control  of  a 
stock  company  began  to  disclose  its  perils  and  incon 
veniences  soon  after  Mr.  Hyde's  death;  efforts  to  mutualize 
the  society  were  defeated  by  the  courts;  and  though  Mr. 
Ryan's  acquisition  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock, 
his  vesting  of  the  voting  power  in  a  board  of  trustees  com 
posed  of  ex-President  Cleveland  and  two  highly  reputable 
and  conservative  colleagues,  and  his  subsequent  disposal  of 
his  holdings  to  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  at  practically  cost 
price,  safeguarded  the  accumulated  funds  as  nothing  else 
could  have  done  and  were  actions  dictated  by  the  best  inter 
ests  of  the  society,  still  it  is  all  to  the  good  that  the  whole 
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system  of  stock  control,  with  its  temptations,  its  anomalies, 
and  its  undesirable  opportunities,  should  have  been  swept 
away  and  that  the  Equitable  should  now  be  managed  through 
its  policy-holders  alone  and  should  no  longer  be  exposed 
to  the  difficulties  of  a  divided  interest.  - 

But  this,  though  the  greatest,  is  not  by  any  means  the 
only  reform  that  has  been  effected  in  the  administration 
of  the  Equitable  during  the  past  few  years.  The  heads 
of  the  opposing  groups  whose  struggles  precipitated  the 
revelations  of  1905  were  impartially  eliminated;  an  inde 
pendent  and  extremely  vigorous  president  was  brought  in 
from  the  outside  in  the  person  of  the  late  Mr.  Paul  Morton ; 
and  under  the  direction  of  his  energetic  good  sense,  backed 
up  by  the  universal  confidence  inspired  throughout  the 
United  States  by  Mr.  Cleveland's  association  with  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  a  thoroughgoing  policy  of  economy  and  reform 
was  instituted  and  is  still  being  pursued  and  extended  by 
Mr.  Morton's  successor.  A  comparison  between  the  posi 
tion  of  the  society  at  the  end  of  1905  and  at  the  close  of 
last  year  shows  that  the  total  assets  have  risen  by  all  but 
$100,000,000,  the  total  surplus  by  over  $20,000,000,  the 
bonuses  paid  to  policy-holders  by  nearly  $6,000,000,  the 
total  amounts  paid  to  policy-holders  by  $15,000,000,  the 
gross  earnings  from  interest  and  rents  by  over  $5,000,000, 
and  that  the  average  gross  rate  of  interest  from  investments 
has  increased  from  4.3  per  cent,  to  4.52  per  cent.,  while  the 
total  expenses,  in  spite  of  the  growing  pressure  of  State 
and  Federal  taxation,  have  fallen  by  over  $3,000,000.  Be 
fore  1906  an  increasing  volume  of  business  was  accompanied 
by  diminishing  returns  to  the  policy-holders  and  excessive 
expenditure  in  salaries,  commissions,  and  in  obtaining  new 
business.  Since  1906  the  volume  of  business  has  contracted, 
while  the  bonus  has  shown  a  yearly  increase,  economy  has 
supplanted  wastefulness,  and  the  expenses  for  new  business 
to-day  are  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  total  insurance  ex 
penses.  In  1911  the  society  issued  fewer  policies  than  in 
1905,  received  some  $6,000,000  less  in  premium  income  and 
over  $11,000,000  less  in  total  income,  and  wrote  some  $13,- 
000,000  less  of  new  insurance.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  its  outstanding  insurance  was  some  $52,000,000 
less  than  at  the  end  of  1905,  and  the  number  of  policies  on 
the  society's  books  was  proportionately  lower.  This  de 
crease,  while  in  some  ways  regrettable,  is  also  a  sign  of 
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health  and  a  token  that  the  Equitable  is  now  more  concerned 
to  furnish  sound  insurance  at  the  lowest  cost  than  to  make 
a  parade  of  size.  Taken  in  conjunction  (1)  with  the  in 
crease  of  over  $15,000,000  in  the  loans  secured  by  mortgages 
and  of  nearly  $45,000,000  in  the  loans  on  the  society's  own 
policies,  (2)  with  the  greatly  increased  holdings  of  bonds 
which  now  by  themselves  exceed  the  value  of  all  the  securi 
ties  held  in  1905,  (3)  with  the  decrease  in  the  amounts  on 
deposit  in  banks  and  trust  companies,  and  (4)  with  the 
large  falling  off  in  the  agents'  debit  balances,  it  is  a  proof 
of  more  intimate  relations  between  the  policy-holders  and 
the  society  and  of  the  more  thrifty  and  business-like  spirit 
in  which  its  affairs  are  now  conducted. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York,  which  has 
never  had  any  shareholders  and  has  always  been  a  mutual 
concern,  the  particular  constitutional  problem  which  con 
fronted  the  new  management  of  the  Equitable  did  not  arise. 
Many  changes  of  personnel,  however,  have  taken  place  since 
1905,  and  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Peabody, 
formerly  a  partner  in  a  New  York  law  firm  of  first-class 
standing  and  a  man  universally  esteemed  for  his  character 
and  his  level-headedness  in  affairs,  the  company  has  made 
a  sincere  and  successful  effort  to  get  back  to  the  position 
it  occupied  in  the  early  eighties,  when  no  American  insur 
ance  company,  I  believe,  stood  higher,  or  deserved  to  stand 
higher,  in  both  popular  and  expert  opinion  at  home  and 
abroad.  Various  circumstances  combined  for  a  time  to  re 
tard  the  Mutual 's  recovery  from  the  upheaval  of  1905.  For 
one  thing  the  first  election  for  the  board  of  trustees  held 
under  the  new  laws  was  the  signal  for  a  determined  and 
not  over-scrupulous  attempt,  on  the  part  of  certain  outside 
interests  in  America,  to  gain  control  of  the  company — an 
attempt  that,  while  easily  frustrated,  attracted  a  wide  pub 
licity  and  kept  all  the  policy-holders  in  a  state  of  anxious 
apprehension.  For  another,  the  yellow  press,  among  a  thou 
sand  other  baseless  imbecilities,  industriously  spread  the  re 
port  that  Mr.  Peabody  was  the  nominee  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
or  at  least  the  representative  of  the  Standard  Oil  group  of 
financiers.  It  was  a  mere  canard  and  died  a  natural  death 
in  less  than  a  year  of  its  unnatural  birth ;  Mr.  Peabody  met  it 
promptly,  publicly,  and  squarely ;  not  a  single  one  of  his  acts 
as  president  has  been,  or,  so  far  as  I  know,  can  be,  pointed 
to  as  lending  it  even  the  shadow  of  confirmation ;  and  when 
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I  inquired  into  the  matter  last  year  among  insurance,  finan 
cial,  and  business  circles  in  New  York  I  found  it  to  be  not 
merely  discredited,  but  forgotten.  Nobody  with  any  knowl 
edge  of  easily  accessible  facts  questions  for  a  moment  to 
day  that  the  new  management  of  the  Mutual  has  not  only 
proved  of  signal  advantage  to  the  policy-holders,  but  is  ab 
solutely  untrammeled  by  any  illegitimate  external  influences 
or  connections. 

Of  the  other  benefits  that  have  accrued  in  the  past  few 
years  a  comparison  between  the  annual  statements  of  1911 
and  1905  yields  some  interesting  evidence.  One  notes,  for 
instance,  as  a  sign  of  increasing  confidence  a  large  increase 
in  the  bonuses  applied  to  purchase  paid-up  additions  and 
annuities  or  left  with  the  company  to  accumulate  at  inter 
est.  The  bonuses  paid  out  in  cash  to  policy-holders  last 
year  amounted  to  over  $13,500,000,  an  increase  of  some 
$12,000,000  over  the  figures  of  1905;  and  all  together  the 
policy-holders  in  1911  received  over  $20,000,000  more  than 
in  1905.  The  total  amount  derived  from  interest  and  rents 
is  to-day  some  $5,000,000  more  than  it  was  seven  years  ago, 
and  the  success  of  the  new  administration  is  amply  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  total  income  has  been  brought  back  to 
the  height  it  reached  in  1905,  while  the  admitted  assets  of 
the  company  are  nearly  $120,000,000  more.  A  saving  in 
expenses  that  amounts  to  well  over  $5,000,000  has  been  ef 
fected  in  commissions,  salaries,  the  inspection  of  risks,  law 
costs,  and  advertising;  and  the  stricter  methods  of  book 
keeping  and  the  keener  sense  of  responsibility  that  now 
obtain  are  visible  in  the  rigorous  scaling  down  of  the  $5,000,- 
000  that  figured  in  the  statement  of  1905  under  the  item 
of  "  real-estate  valuation  adjustments/'  The  ledger  assets 
of  the  company  in  the  two  years  exhibit,  indeed,  some  re 
markable  differences,  the  real  estate  held  in  1911  being 
considerably  less,  while  the  mortgage  loans,  the  book  value 
of  the  bonds,  and  the  loans  to  policy-holders  have  very 
greatly  increased.  Deposits  on  interest  in  trust  companies 
and  banks  have  been  steadily  reduced;  the  company  owns 
$13,000,000  worth  of  stocks  less  than  it  did;  and  it  has 
abandoned  the  practice  of  issuing  loans  secured  by  the 
ordinary  collateral  of  the  money-market.  Like  the  Equi 
table,  the  Mutual  wrote  fewer  policies  in  1911  than  in  1905, 
representing  a  difference  of  roughly  $40,000,000  of  insur 
ance,  and  its  outstanding  insurance  at  the  end  of  last  year 
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was  some  $85,000,000  below  the  figures  of  1905.  Skilful 
investment  has  enabled  it  to  earn  on  its  accumulated  funds 
the  remarkably  high  interest  of  four  and  three-fourths  per 
cent;  and  the  conservative  spirit  that  now  animates  the 
company  was  strikingly  shown  when  the  trustees  decided 
not  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permission  of  the  Legislature 
to  write  more  than  $150,000,000  of  new  insurance  in  any 
one  year,  but  to  fix  on  that  sum  as  the  figure  beyond  which 
they  would  not  go.  Of  late  the  Mutual  has  led  the  entire 
world  of  insurance  in  devising  sound,  liberal,  and  ingenious 
schemes  for  meeting  the  needs  of  policy-holders  who  have 
been  compelled  to  discontinue  the  payment  of  their  premiums 
and  in  formulating  an  attractive  series  of  options  open  to 
beneficiaries  on  the  death  of  the  insured.  No  company, 
indeed,  has  done  more  to  make  the  interests  of  its  policy- 
holders  the  guiding  principle  of  its  whole  policy  and  ad 
ministration. 

The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  has  long  been 
the  biggest  of  the  "  Big  Three. "  The  most  rapid  period 
of  its  growth  was  between  1885  and  1905,  when  both  its 
premium  income  and  the  amount  of  its  outstanding  insur 
ance  were  multiplied  nearly  sevenfold.  This  stupendous 
increase  in  the  volume  of  business  was  due  partly  to  the 
company's  initiative  in  issuing  unrestricted  policies  and  to 
its  being  the  first  concern  in  America  to  undertake  the 
insurance  of  sub-standard  lives  on  a  large  scale,  and  partly 
to  its  abolition  of  general  agencies  and  the  substitution 
therefor  of  the  branch-office  system.  But  both  its  size  and 
its  modus  operandi  exposed  it  to  the  full  force  of  the  legis 
lation  so  hastily  passed  in  1906.  No  company,  indeed,  was 
harder  or  more  ruthlessly  hit  by  the  restrictions  suddenly 
placed  on  the  amount  of  new  business  that  might  be  pro 
cured.  In  1905  it  issued  policies  carrying  nearly  $300,- 
000,000  of  insurance,  or  twice  the  amount  which  the  Legis 
lature  in  1906  decreed  might  be  written  in  any  future  year. 
The  company  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  dismember  its  entire 
organization.  Between  the  end  of  1906  and  the  end  of  1909, 
135,  or  considerably  over  half,  of  its  branch  offices  had  to  be 
closed  and  nearly  3,000  agents  left  its  service.  Happilv,  it 
possessed,  and  still  possesses,  in  Mr.  Darwin  P.  Kingsley 
a  president  who  both  intellectually  and  by  reason  of  his  virile 
personality  is  the  strongest  individual  force  in  American 
insurance  to-day.  A  man  of  broad,  sane,  and  clear-cut 
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views,  combining  the  executive  and  the  reflective  faculties 
in  a  quite  unusual  degree,  with  a  fervid  faith  in  the  social 
benefits  of  insurance,  and  endowed  with  a  remarkable  gift 
of  expression  by  both  pen  and  tongue,  Mr.  Kingsley  has 
proved  himself  at  once  the  ablest  defender  and  the  fairest 
and  most  formidable  critic  of  the  laws  adopted  by  the  Legis 
lature  after  the  Armstrong  investigation.  Without  denying 
that  the  inquiry  revealed  "  conditions  which  cannot  be  de 
fended  on  any  theory  of  business  or  on  any  theory  of 
morals  "  and  resulted  in  "  enormous  public  benefits,"  and 
while  freely  admitting  that  "  many  of  the  laws  written  at 
that  time  were  good  and  should  be  retained, "  Mr.  Kingsley 
has  consistently,  and  to  a  large  extent  successfully,  pro 
tested  against  the  legislative  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
new  business,  the  legislative  restriction  of  the  contingency 
reserve  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  outstanding  insurance,  and 
the  legislative  regulation  of  the  method — as  apart  from  the 
amount — of  expenditure  in  procuring  new  business.  It  was 
due  almost  wholly  to  his  candid  and  persevering  campaign, 
conducted  all  but  single-handed,  that  the  Legislature  in  1910 
modified  the  first  of  these  three  hampering  provisions.  The 
other  two,  however,  still  remain. 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  put  forward  in  the  exhaustive 
annual  statements  for  1911  and  for  1905  reveals,  in  the 
case  of  the  New  York  Life,  results  very  similar  in  kind  to 
those  already  discussed  in  connection  with  the  Equitable 
and  the  Mutual.  For  all  three  companies  the  past  six 
years  have  been  a  period  of  retrenchment  and  consolidation. 
All  three  have  effected  great  changes  in  the  personnel,  the 
administrative  methods,  and,  above  all,  in  the  spirit  of  their 
organization;  all  three  have  shown  signs  within  the  last 
two  years  of  recovering  from  the  tremendous  shock  they 
sustained  in  1905  and  1906;  and  with  all  three  a  reduction 
in  the  volume  of  business  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  a  still 
greater  reduction  in  expenses  and  with  rapidly  increasing 
returns  to  their  policy-holders.  The  New  York  Life,  how 
ever,  is  the  only  one  that  has  succeeded  in  recovering  all 
the  ground  that  was  lost.  It  wrote,  it  is  true,  in  1911  only 
about  half  as  many  policies  as  in  1905  and  for  an  amount 
nearly  $120,000,000  less;  but  it  had  at  the  end  of  last  year 
a  larger  number  of  policies  in  force,  representing  a  greater 
amount  of  insurance,  than  was  the  case  at  the  end  of  1905. 
"What,  however,  is  far  more  important  is  that  its  methods 
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have  shown  a  simultaneous  improvement  in  carefulness  and 
economy,  and  that  the  returns  to  policy-holders  under  all 
heads,  and  the  average  rates  of  interest  earned  on  bonds, 
mortgages,  and  real  estate  have  steadily  and  year  by  year 
increased.  In  1911,  for  instance,  the  company  paid  to  its 
living  policy-holders  nearly  $30,000,000  and  over  $25,000,000 
in  death  claims — an  excess  of  some  $15,000,000  over  its  dis 
bursements  under  these  two  heads  in  1905.  Both  its  income 
from  premiums  and  its  total  income  at  the  end  of  last  year 
were  actually  greater  than  at  the  end  of  1905 — a  result  due 
partly  to  more  skilful  investments  and  partly  to  a  scrupu 
lous  reduction  of  expenses.  For  every  $5  which  the  New 
York  Life  received  last  year  it  paid  out  $1.10  on  death 
claims  and  $1.40  to  living  policy-holders  and  set  aside  $2.02 
for  reserve  and  dividends.  Of  the  remaining  48  cents  20 
went  to  agents,  14  to  branch-office  expenses,  agency  super 
vision,  and  medical  expenses,  10  for  administration  and 
imestment  expenses,  and  4  for  taxes,  licenses,  and  fees. 
That  is  a  remarkable  showing;  it  indicates  how  effectually 
the  New  York  Life  has  sought  economy  through  efficiency 
without  losing  its  old  capacity  for  militant  enterprise. 

To  sum  up.  The  tumult  of  1905  called  a  six  years'  halt 
in  the  growth  of  the  three  companies  that  are  by  far  the 
largest  not  only  on  the  American  continent  but  in  the  world. 
But  each  company  has  turned  the  interval  to  account  by 
inaugurating  a  rigid  policy  of  internal  reform,  has  improved 
the  character  and  yield  of  its  investments,  has  greatly 
diminished  its  expenses,  has  revolutionized  its  administra 
tive  methods  and  arrangements,  and  has  added  year  by 
year  to  the  returns  to  its  policy-holders.  By  forbidding 
investments  in  stocks  and  by  prohibiting  the  issue  of  de 
ferred-dividend  policies  the  Legislature  has  forestalled  the 
recurrence  of  conditions  that  in  the  old  days  were  fertile 
in  abuses  and  temptation.  One-man  power,  as  it  existed 
in  the  time  of  the  McCurdys,  the  Alexanders,  the  Hydes, 
and  the  McCalls,  has  been  definitely  demolished ;  committees 
to-day  really  supervise  and  directors  really  direct;  and  in 
all  the  transactions  of  the  companies  and  in  their  daily 
routine  there  is  visible  a  responsibility  and  carefulness  and 
a  sense  of  what  it  is  that  constitutes  trusteeship  that  mark 
a  complete  departure  from  the  loose  procedure  and  looser 
ethics  of  the  pre-1905  period.  The  greatest  of  all  the  re 
forms  that  have  been  effected  in  the  conduct  of  the  "  Big 
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Three  "  is  one' that  cannot  be  tabulated  or  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents;  it  is  precisely  this  transformation  of  the 
standards,  outlook,  and  ideals  of  those  responsible  for  their 
management — a  transformation,  I  should  say,  that  is  far 
from  being  confined  to  the  insurance  companies,  and  that, 
under  the  pressure  of  an  increasingly  vigilant  and  sensitive 
public  opinion,  is   visible   and   operative  in  almost  every 
department   of  American  business   and  financ'e.     Therein 
lies  the  best  and  most  effective  security  against  the  pos 
sibility  of  such  abuses  as  were  disclosed  in  1905  again  creep 
ing  into  the  administration  of  the  "  Big  Three."    The  basis 
on  which  they  are  now  established  is  sounder  than  it  ever 
was  before;  the  air  has  been  cleared;  the  altered  perspective 
and  the  improved  and  more  economical  methods  have  re 
stored  public  confidence ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  future 
of  American  insurance  should  not  be  as  useful  and  as  strik 
ing  as  its  past  and  considerably  more  wholesome.     There 
remain,  however,  three  special  difficulties  with  which  the 
American  companies  have  still  to  contend.     One  is  the  in 
creasing  and  reckless  pressure  of  State  and  Federal  taxa 
tion;    another   is    the    animus    against   large   corporations 
which  now  seems  to  obtain  all  over  the  United  States  and 
which  may  before  long  assume  a  radically  hostile  and  re 
pressive  form  without  much  regard  to  the  purposes  for 
which  any  given  corporation  exists;  the  third  is  the  amaz 
ing  system  which  makes  every  insurance  company  play  the 
part  of  shuttlecock  to  the  whims  and  ignorances  of  nearly 
fifty  States,  each  with  its  own  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
and  its  own  code  of  insurance  legislation.    To  persuade  the 
Supreme   Court  to  bring  insurance  under  the   Interstate 
Commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  and  to  replace  the 
chaotic  rule  of  the  States  by  the  sane  and  orderly  regulation 
of  the  central  and  national  authority  are  reforms  that  seem 
to  me,  as  an  English  policy-holder  in  an  American  company, 
eminently  desirable.    There  are  still,  therefore,  some  rocks 
ahead  of  the  ' l  Big  Three, ' '  but  neither  in  kind  nor  in  effect 
are  they  to  be  compared  with  the  troubles  in  which  the  com 
panies  had  involved  themselves  seven  years  ago  and  from 
which  they  have  at  length  safely,  and  as  I  believe  perma- 
mently,  emerged. 

SYDNEY  BROOKS. 
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THIS  ASTONISHING   NATION 

BY  E.  A.   SCOTT- JAMES 


HE  was  a  tall,  active,  eager  man,  and  his  face  bore  a 
ludicrous  resemblance  to  that  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats.  He  was 
a  citizen  of  Detroit,  and  Detroit  seemed  to  have  absorbed 
his  personality  and  taken  him  to  itself. 

"  Have  you  an  aquarium  in  London! "  he  asked,  and 
scarcely  waited  till  I  asked  if  his  own  city  was  thus  privi 
leged. 

' '  Oh  my,  yes,  with  real  live  salt-water  fish.  You  Ve  never 
been  to  Detroit?  I  reckon  youVe  missed  the  finest  city  in 
America.  There  are  very  fine  streets  in  Detroit;  fine 
parks,  avenues,  rivers,  canals,  hotels,  theaters,  public  build 
ings.  .  .  ." 

The  catalogue  ran  on  rapidly  and  inexhaustibly.  "  Have 
you  got  zoological  gardens  in  London?  Quite  a  number  of 
fine  beasts  in  Detroit:  bears — grizzly  bears,  polar  bears, 
black  bears,  brown  bears,  and  wolves,  jackals,  hyenas,  jagu 
ars,  spotted  zebras.  And  what  about  chemical  works  in 
London?  In  Detroit?  Oh,  sure!  The  largest  chemical 
works  in  the  world.  I  Ve  quite  a  number  of  fine  views  which 
I'd  like  you  to  see." 

I  was  allowed  to  gaze  upon  the  spacious  splendors  of  this 
city  as  represented  in  forty  or  fifty  colored  post-cards  care 
fully  addressed  to  my  patriotic  friend  and  inscribed,  "  Lov 
ingly,  Monica." 

I  regret  that  I  have  never  been  to  Detroit  and  never  seen 
this  genial,  eloquent,  whole-hearted  citizen  in  his  proper 
Detroitian  setting.  And  I  have  never  been  to  Chicago,  nor 
to  San  Francisco,  Columbus,  nor  St.  Louis,  nor  any  of  those 
Far  "Western  cities  every  one  of  which  is  unique.  In  fact, 
I  have  been  to  America  and  missed  seeing  most  of  it.  I 
never  saw  the  Rocky  Mountains  nor  the  Colorado  Desert 
nor  the  flood  of  the  Mississippi,  in  which  respect,  it  is  true, 
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I  resemble  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  eastern  America. 
The  territory,  after  all,  is  varied  as  well  as  large.  The 
surface  of  it  has  been  scratched  in  many  places  and  in 
many  ways,  and  the  casual  visitor  must  rely  on  what  has 
been  thrown  conspicuously  into  view.  One  might  almost 
as  well  describe  one's  impressions  of  the  world  as  one's 
impressions  of  America. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  recollect  our  first  impressions  of 
the  world ;  but  if  we  imagine  a  well-educated  gentleman  from 
Mars  versed  in  the  literature  of  our  planet,  arriving  here 
on  a  journey  for  business  or  pleasure,  we  may  be  sure  that 
his  first  impressions  would  be  vivid.  He  would  think  it 
well,  perhaps,  to  postpone  any  pronouncement  for  a  few 
days  or  weeks.  Having  descended  upon  Central  Africa,  he 
might  hesitate  to  conclude  that  the  civilization  of  this  region 
was  characteristic  of  our  planet;  he  might  withhold  judg 
ment  until  he  had  seen  Peking  and  Detroit  or  even  New 
York  and  London.  But  in  any  case  his  impressions  would 
be  interesting.  He  would  do  for  the  world  what  Mr.  Wells, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Hueffer,  et  hoc  genus  omne  have  done  for 
America — he  would  arrive  naively  and  famously  among  us ; 
he  would  write  a  book  entitled  You  Worldlings  which  would 
be  eagerly  read;  he  would  win  the  credit  of  drawing  from 
us  a  sort  of  planetary  consciousness,  a  proud  belief  that 
we  were  all  citizens  of  the  world,  of  exciting  our  orbic  amour 
propre  till  we  were  disposed  to  defend  our  fellow-worldsmen 
in  the  South  Seas  should  he  criticize  their  habit  of  tattoo 
ing.  It  might  almost  seem  that  Cairo  was  beginning  to  tol 
erate  London  and  London  ceasing  to  be  jealous  of  Chicago 
on  the  day  when  this  outspoken  Martian  challenged  us  all 
to  community  of  feeling. 

My  own  arrival  in  New  York  was  unheralded.  Indeed, 
I  had  been  preceded  by  other  Englishmen  whose  strange 
appearance  in  that  city  had  occasioned  as  much  excitement 
as  the  citizens  could  spare.  But  this  did  not  check  in  me 
an  uncanny  feeling  as  if  I  had  suddenly  alighted  upon  the 
world.  It  was  an  actual  fact  that  I  had  been  living  for 
years  on  a  foggy  island  somewhere  in  the  region  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  an  island  full  of  old  ruins  and  picturesque 
historical  objects  still  inhabited  but  removed  by  nearly 
three  thousand  miles  from  the  Continent — I  mean  the  Con 
tinent  of  America.  I  was  face  to  face  with  two-legged 
Americans  who  politely  and  at  once  asked  me,  "  What  do 
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you  think  of  us?"  "  How  do  you  like  us!"  "  Is  this  at  all 
what-  you  expected?"  It  was  not.  I  distinctly  remember 
the  first  emotions  of  bewilderment  and  desolation,  and  the 
real  relief  I  experienced  on  glancing  at  my  legs  and  ap 
preciating  the  fact  that  I  also  had  two  of  them — that  at 
least  in  this  respect  I  resembled  them.  I  record  it  as  an 
unimportant  but  psychological  fact  that  I  was  overjoyed 
at  possessing  the  same  number  of  legs  as  the  average 
American. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  start  from  some  point  of  community. 
I  was  glad  that  I  could  do  so,  for  from  the  first  I  found 
myself  out  in  all  my  reckonings,  a  stranger  in  a  land  ex 
traordinarily  foreign.  Like  everybody  else  in  England,  I 
had  thought  that  I  knew  all  about  America,  without  going 
there.  I  had  taken  my  lesson  from  the  American  tourist, 
I  had  met  other  people's  American  relatives,  I  knew  some 
thing  of  American  literature,  and  I  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  that  America  can  do  in 
fiction.  I  had  my  preconception  of  the  American;  I  con 
sidered  that  perhaps  I  was  equipped  to  understand  him, 
though  quite  unfit  to  cope  with  him.  All  Englishmen  think 
that  there  is  only  one  type  of  him;  and  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  there  is  something  in  the  English  omnibus,  in  the  Eng 
lish  picture-gallery,  in  Stratford  in  the  season  and  London 
out  of  the  season,  which  call  forth  certain  easily  recognizable 
qualities  from  the  transatlantic  tourist — hilarity,  self-con 
fidence,  a  possessive  air,  the  Americanism  of  the  American 
in  England,  comparable  to  the  proverbial  Britishism  of  the 
Briton  in  Paris. 

But  that  is  only  a  single  effect — the  effect  produced  upon 
the  New  World  when  it  is  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
returning  upon  the  track  of  Columbus — treating  us  Brit 
ishers  as  our  joint  ancestors  treated  the  red  Indian.  I  soon 
found,  as  I  said,  that  I  was  out  in  iny  calculations.  Even 
my  first  distant  glimpse  of  New  York  City  was.  different 
from  what  I  had  expected.  I  knew  that  there  were  sky 
scrapers,  but  I  had  never  been  told  that  the  sky-scrapers 
were  like  this.  When  somebody  said,  "  Here  is  New  York," 
I  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  dim  mist  in  the  sky  resolving 
itself  into  a  sort  of  mirage  floating  over  the  river  and  the 
land;  and  that  again  resolved  itself  into  an  incredible 
prodigy  of  brick  and  iron  and  stone,  a  huddle  of  towered 
buildings  standing  together  like  a  monstrous,  impossible 
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citadel,  a  creature  to  dream  of  as  we  dream  of  tidal  waves 
and  cataclysms.  But  it  was  real,  almost  insolently  real,  put 
ting  its  mountainous,  unassailable  side  foremost  toward 
the  river  mouth  and  the-  sea,  its  Singer  Tower,  its  Ten-Cent- 
Storeman's  Tower,  and  all  its  other  nameahle  giants  rising, 
as  it  appeared,  straight  from  the  river,  advertising  at  the 
first  glance  the  sheer  monstrosity  of  America,  of  the  Amer 
ican  metropolis,  of  American  wealth.  The  romantic  distant 
haze,  suggestive  and  wonderful,  had  become  this  hard,  con 
crete,  powerful  thing,  astonishing,  impressive,  audacious. 

At  first  I  was  assailed  by  the  feeling:  "  This  is  adver 
tisement;  this  is  the  New  York  way  of  saying,  'You  have 
done  everything  else  in  the  architectural  line  in  Europe 
and  Asia ;  you  have  invented  Eoman  and  Gothic  styles ;  you 
have  used  every  combination  of  square  and  round  and 
pointed;  you  have  created  more  beautiful  things  than  the 
world  needs,  but  you  never,  never  thought  or  dreamed  of 
anything  like  this ;  this  is  our  unique  America ;  we  invented 
it ;  it  will  be  the  first  thing  you  see  as  you  sail  upon  us  from 
the  Atlantic.'  " 

That  was  how  it  first  impressed  me.  And  for  the  mo 
ment  it  was  no  use  reasoning  with  myself  and  saying  that 
they  had  to  build  upward  because  they  lived  on  a  long, 
narrow  island  and  had  no  way  of  expanding  excepting 
toward  the  sky.  There  it  was,  impressive,  prodigious, 
marvelous,  everything  that  can  stir  the  sense  of  wonder 
without  creating  the  impression  of  beauty.  And  I  was  for 
the  moment  rash  enough  and  unreasoning  enough  to  stig 
matize  it  as  successful  advertisement,  advertisement  so  suc 
cessful  as  to  seize  even  the  imagination;  and  I  did  not  give 
sufficient  weight  to  the  undesignedness  of  the  whole  mass, 
the  unconscious  symbolism  of  this  heterogeneous  collection 
of  business  buildings,  presenting,  by  the  chance  of  colloca 
tion,  the  appearance  of  a  whole. 

For  all  cities  worthy  of  the  name,  cities  that  are  more 
than  mere  agglomerations  of  people,  have  contrived  some 
how,  by  accident  or  design,  to  put  forward  some  monument 
symbolic  of  their  character  and  culture,  of  that  which  wins 
respect  and  veneration  there.  Athens  achieved  this  end 
designedly  in  the  Acropolis,  where  her  citadel  of  defense 
contained  also  the  symbols  of  her  religion  and  art.  In  the 
older  cities  of  England  the  most  conspicuous  objects  were 
the  castles  and  the  churches.  The  Tower  of  London,  St. 
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Paul's,  and  Westminster  Abbey  dominated  the  first  view 
of  medieval  London  from  the  river,  and  modern  London 
thrust  forward  its  Houses  of  Parliament  and  its  official 
buildings,  symbols  of  its  politics  and  its  bureaucracy.  Paris 
has  thrust  forward  the  Louvre  to  vie  with  Notre  Dame  in 
its  dominance  of  the  Seine.  And  it  is  by  the  same  uncon 
scious  impulse,  I  suppose,  that  New  York,  having  none  of 
the  religiosity  of  Philadelphia  or  Boston,  having  no  respect 
for  politics,  like  London,  and  no  excessive  respect  for  art, 
like  Paris,  has  made  prominent,  not  its  cathedral  or  its 
political  buildings  or  its  art-galleries,  but  its  business  houses 
and  its  colossal  advertisements. 

But  just  as  I  am  on  the  verge  of  pronouncing  that  the 
citizens  of  New  York  are  absorbed  in  business  a  dulcet 
message  from  the  West,  beautifully  typed  on  beautiful 
paper,  comes  to  me,  knocking  the  wind  out  of  my  sails.  "  I 
suppose  you  are  back  on  your  native  heath  and  hard  at 
work  composing  delightfully  critical  comments  on  our  coun 
try.  "  After  that  I  shrink  from  verdicts,  and  especially 
from  so  banal  a  pronouncement  as  that  the  men  of  New 
York  are  absorbed  in  business.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  or  not.  But  I  do  observe  that  the  idea  of  business 
—business  as  a  phantasmal  and  recurrent  item  in  conversa 
tion — is  dangled  before  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  unwary 
visitor.  But,  thanks  to  my  American  correspondent  and 
his  timely  distrust  of  my  impressions,  I  am  led  to  look  back 
at  the  bias  which  directs  our  English  view  of  the  American 
"  business  "  atmosphere;  to  remember  that  England,  which 
is  as  much  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  as  ever  it  was,  has 
never  ceased  to  be  slightly  ashamed  of  the  fact.  It  is  part 
of  our  English  tradition  to  maintain  a  large  leisured  class 
which,  though  deprived  of  the  honorable  duties  of  govern 
ment  and  patronage  and  now  largely  plebeian  in  its  origin, 
has  not  ceased  to  be  decorative  land  is  still  the  zenith  of 
social  ambition.  This  social  ambition  penetrates  English 
life.  None  but  the  class  of  manual  laborers  has  escaped  it. 
Each  class  emulates  the  class  socially  above  it.  Each  circle 
seeks  to  protect  its  social  prestige  by  a  jealous  exclusive- 
ness,  and  each  aspires  to  an  ideal  of  dignified  leisure.  The 
new  democratic  spirit  is  only  beginning  to  break  down  these 
ring  fences  so  austerely  preserved  amid  the  debris  of  the 
Victorian  era.  No  wonder  English  visitors  are  impressed 
by  the  "  business  "  pride  of  New  York,  coming,  as  they  do, 
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from  a  country  where  a  man's  ambition  is  to  do  nothing  to 
a  country  where  a  man 's  ambition  is  to  have  too  much  to  do. 

Here  we  strike  a  real  difference,  a  difference  in  illusions. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  the  average  American  gets  through 
more  work  than  the  average  Englishman,  though  most  of 
my  American  critics  will  tell  me  that  he  does.  The  dif 
ference  is  that  an  American  seems  to  respect  primarily 
the  business  by  which  he  makes  his  money,  whereas  the 
Englishman  seems  to  respect  the  hobby  by  which  he  loses 
it.  Both  of  them,  of  course,  are  alike  in  wanting  to  have 
as  much  money  as  they  can  possibly  get;  but  while  the 
American  respects  the  process  of  getting  it,  the  Englishman 
has  been  taught  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  The  tiresome  vain 
glory  of  the  one  contrasts  with  the  conventional  hypocrisy 
of  the  other.  The  American  should  make  allowances  for 
the  Englishman  who  may  be  betrayed  into  irritation  at 
this  interest  in  business  before  the  latter  has  learned  that 
it  amounts  almost  to  an  artistic  instinct.  For  you  cannot 
be  long  in  New  York  without  observing  that  business  has 
been  actually  embellished  with  that  loving  care  which  is 
akin  to  the  care  of  the  artist.  I  have  been  taken  through 
offices  organized  to  a  point  of  efficiency  which  must  be  high 
ly  unremunerative.  One  is  assured  that  millions  of  dollars 
are  spent  upon  labor-saving  appliances,  which  clearly  sat 
isfy  the  business  instincts  of  directors  on  their  artistic 
side — by  which  I  imply  their  disinterested  love  of  efficiency 
for  its  own  sake.  I  venture  to  utter  a  conviction — pace 
my  above-mentioned  correspondent — when  I  say  that  this 
love  of  the  machine  is  bred  in  the  bone  of  the  average  Ameri 
can.  College  life,  so  far  from  destroying  it,  as  it  generally 
does  in  England,  fosters  it  in  America.  A  group  of  young 
men  from  Harvard  and  Yale,  who  for  two  days  were  my 
fellow- voyagers  on  a  small  ship,  revealed,  each  and  all  of 
them,  an  almost  passionate  interest  in  the  details  of  ma 
chinery  which  in  later  life  doubtless  will  reappear  in  the 
organization  of  their  offices  as  a  punctilious  feeling  for  in 
struments  of  efficiency. 

If  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  for  most  Americans 
business  is  not  merely  a  profession,  but  a  source  of  inter 
est  almost  artistic  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  pursuit  adopted 
as  much  for  its  own  sake  as  for  its  rewards,  then  it  becomes 
easy  to  understand  their  seeming  indifference  to  general 
ideas,  their  apparently  limited  imagination,  their  air  of 
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being  unexposed  to  emotion.  For  a  century  and  a  half  they 
have  been  developing  their  country's  natural  resources — 
which  at  first  they  were  apt  to  regard  as  inexhaustible. 
Industry  and  commerce  have  become  the  obvious  national 
affair;  it  was  inevitable  that  they  should  begin  by  putting 
their  genius  into  business  and  all  that  pertains  to  business. 
I  have  listened  to  the  general  talk  in  New  York,  Phila 
delphia,  and  Boston,  and  more  than  once  to  groups  of 
farmers  in  country  places,  and  again  and  again  I  found 
that  just  as  the  conversation  in  England  is  apt  to  come 
round  to  national  and  local  politics,  so  in  America  men 
come  to  speak  of  the  great  millionaires  or  the  local  business 
celebrities.  A  barber  in  Boston  who  was  holding  forth  to 
a  group  of  commercial  travelers  was  explaining  that  a  cer 
tain  person  was  a  very  close  friend  of  a  certain  other  per 
son.  "  But  he  would  not  let  friendship  interfere  with  busi 
ness.  And,"  he  added,  with  an  air  of  finality,  "  one  can't." 
The  sentiment  was  approved.  It  was  obviously  a  point  of 
honor  to  keep  business  sacred  from  the  violations  of  per 
sonal  feeling.  A  clever  lady  whose  culture  was  as  much 
European  as  American  told  me  that,  according  to  her  ex 
perience,  men  found  it  hard  to  get  away  from  business; 
that  they  clung  to  it  even  when  they  were  past  the  age  of 
work;  that  in  consequence  they  had  few  resources  in  them 
selves  and  were  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  spend  their  leisure. 
But  she  added  that  the  younger  generation  was  keen  on  golf, 
baseball,  and  other  games,  and  that  this  athletic  interest 
was  sure  to  make  a  difference. 

And  here  we  have  the  admitted  reason  why  politics  in  the 
States  is  so  much  a  question  of  finance.  For  all  excepting 
the  classes  engaged  in  manual  labor,  among  whom  there  is 
growing  up  a  broad  and  generous  conception  of  the  State, 
political  rights  seem  to  be  little  valued  excepting  in  so  far 
as  they  confer  economic  opportunity.  Roosevelt  is  careful 
to  appeal  to  individual  ambition  as  well  as  public  sentiment 
when  he  says  "  our  demand  is  that  big  business  give  the 
people  a  square  deal  and  that  the  people  give  a  square  deal 
to  any  man  engaged  in  big  business  who  honestly  endeavors 
to  do  what  is  right  and  proper."  Every  one,  of  course, 
must  do  what  is  right  and  proper,  but  rectitude  and  pro 
priety  must  not  destroy  the  chance,  which  every  one  pos 
sesses,  of  becoming  a  Rockefeller;  the  "  strenuous  life  " 
and  the-*'  square  deal  "  presuppose  that  Rockefeller  is  the 
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public  ideal;  and  good  politics  must  keep  in  view  a  nation 
composed  exclusively  of  Rockefellers.  In  spite  of  his  appeal 
to  public  sentiment  and  the  common  good,  I  am  told  that 
the  Socialists,  at  any  rate,  will  not  be  pleased  with  Roose- 
velt  so  long  as  he  retains  the  popular  motto  of  the  "  square 
deal  ' ' — which  means  a  fair  distribution  of  the  license  to  cut 
throats. 

The  admiration  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  draws  from, 
perhaps,  the  large  majority  of  the  people  seems  to  lend 
color  to  the  prevalent  English  idea  of  the  gullibility  of  the 
American.  That  is  an  English  mistake.  I  admit  that  I 
cannot  myself  understand  why  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  be 
described  as  "  magnetic. "  I  have  from  my  own  observation 
seen  that  he  is  untiring;  that  he  has  an  unending  fund  of 
vivacity;  that  by  his  extraordinary  physical  vitality  he  is 
able  to  maintain  from  morning  to  night  an  exuberance  of 
spirits,  a  capacity  for  continued  enthusiasm  in  rhetoric 
and  invective,  a  rollicking  air  of  school-boyish  fun  and 
vehemence ;  that  he  can  provide  a  roaring  theatrical  enter 
tainment  which  would  delight  any  proletarian  crowd  in  the 
world.  But  this  is  not  what  we  generally  mean  by  "  mag 
netism,"  for  his  art  of  impressing  lacks  the  subtlety  and 
depth  which  we  should  associate  with  the  word;  it  seems 
to  spring  from  no  hidden  force  of  intellectual  and  moral 
power;  he  is  not,  in  fact,  "  impressive,"  as  was  his  far 
more  subtle  prototype,  Abraham  Lincoln.  But  I  have  talked 
with  many  Americans  who,  though  not  in  the  least  carried 
away  by  his  "  magnetism,"  are  none  the  less  ready  to  lend 
him  their  support;  who  admit  his  crudity,  but  think  it  use 
ful  that  crude  facts  should  be  crudely  stated ;  who  are  aware 
of  his  vanity  and  egotism,  but  believe  that  those  very  quali 
ties  insure  his  honesty:  who  welcome  his  restlessness,  his 
unconventionality,  his  headstrong  impulsiveness,  because 
these  are  the  very  qualities  which  are  generally  lacking  in 
political,  legal,  and  official  circles,  where  only  by  something 
the  opposite  of  red-tape  is  it  possible  to  get  things  done. 

And  many  even  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  him  ad 
mire  his  generosity,  his  quick  sympathy,  his  kindly,  im 
pressionable  disposition,  and  the  very  swiftness  of  his  un 
premeditated  acts.  Here  is  a  nature  which,  with  all  its 
appearance  of  strength,  may  be  easily  swayed;  but  it  will 
be  swayed  by  what  is  personal,  human,  and  for  the  most 
part  generous. 
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And  if  I  may  seem  to  be  writing  in  too  free  a  manner 
about  the  people  of  America,  criticizing,  as  it  were,  the  very 
hospitality  which  they  extended  to  me,  ungrateful,  as  it 
might  appear,  for  the  innumerable  kindnesses  which  I  re 
ceived,  I  would  beg  my  personal  friends  at  least  to  remem 
ber  that  I  have  tried  to  detach  myself,  as  I  did  when  I  con 
versed  with  them,  from  those  individual  relationships  which 
are  very  real,  which  ought  to  be  a  modifying  factor  in  any 
general  judgment,  but  cannot  be  the  main  basis  of  one's 
impressions  of  a  country.  Moreover,  in  arriving  hesita 
tingly  at  certain  preliminary  conclusions,  I  know  how  much 
I  owe  to  the  frankness  of  certain  Americans  who  spoke 
to  me  in  criticism  of  their  country.  To  these  I  owe  a  debt 
of  which  I  am  sensible,  and  when  this  article  is  finished  I 
trust  they  will  not  think  I  owe  them  an  apology. 

So  far  as  "  gullibility  "  is  concerned,  it  is  certainly  the 
American  who  often  scores  off  the  Englishman.  There  are 
people  in  England  who  think  that  America  exists  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  feting  celebrated  authors  and  providing 
them  with  royalties.  (For  the  benefit  of  American  readers 
I  may  say  that  these  people  are  only  found  in  London  lit 
erary  circles.)  Some  time  ago  I  asked  an  English  author 
well  known  in  the  States  for  what  purpose  he  was  about  to 
visit  America,  and  a  lady  novelist  snubbed  me  with  the 
remark,  "  Why,  to  be  lionized,  of  course. "  Poor  Mr.  X! 
He  was  received  with  all  that  hospitality  for  which  Ameri 
cans  are  famous;  they  gave  him  dinners  and  lunches;  his 
publisher  took  him  about  like  a  menagerie  and  collected 
genial  "  high-brow  "  audiences  to  be  entertained  by  him — 
and  instead  of  talking  he  sat  horribly  silent.  It  is  recorded 
against  him  to  this  day  that  he  would  not  talk ! 

English  authors  who  propose  to  be  feted  in  America  must 
learn  to  talk,  and  they  may  talk  about  anything  in  the  world 
so  long  as  they  do  it  in  a  genial,  vivacious,  and  preferably 
boisterous  manner.  But,  above  all,  let  them  beware  of  af 
fectation,  or  any  trick  of  personality  which  may  pass  for  af 
fectation.  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  for  example,  would  have  done 
well  to  have  committed  the  sin  of  silence  rather  than  to 
have  betrayed  to  the  mercies  of  the  American  humorist 
those  poetical  gestures,  that  beautiful  earnestness,  that 
grand  manner  which  make  him  an  object  of  adoration  only 
on  his  own  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

This  intolerance  of  affectation,  which  may  often  blind  peo- 
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pie  to  real  merit,  is  surely  in  itself  a  particularly  healthy 
thing.    One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  those  very  genuine 
democratic  qualities  in  Americans  which  make  them  ridicule 
any  attempt  to  gain  personal  distinction  by  adventitious 
aids.     Wealth  is  the  only  adventitious  aid  which  must  be 
excepted,  for  wealth,  in  this  practical  business  community, 
is  a  badge  of  merit,  the  insignia  of  power ;  and  to  be  ostenta 
tious  about  money  is  to  understand  the  first  business  prin 
ciple  of  conspicuous  advertisement.    If  you  are  rich  enough 
to  own  a  sky-scraper  you  can  reside  in  a  hovel  and  live  as 
simply  as  Mr.  Rockefeller;  if  you  are  not,  then,  I  am  told, 
you  cannot  afford  to  stay  at  any  but  the  most  expensive 
hotel.    But  this  sort  of  display,  this  chimera  of  prosperity, 
belongs  to  that  artistry  of  business  which  I  have  already 
mentioned.     The  appearance  of  wealth  is,  at  any  rate,  the 
appearance  of  a  good  thing.     The  appearance  of  gentility, 
without  the  solid  hall-mark  of  wealth,  is  for  the  American 
the  most  detestable  of  frauds;  and  no  man  who  is  not  rich 
would  dare  to  say  that  his  ancestors  came  over  in  the  M ay- 
flower,     Not  that  the  American  positively  objects  to  what 
we  should  call  "  good  breeding, "  but  wherever  breeding 
tends  to  pass  into  mannerism  or  "  side  "  it  arouses  his 
hostility.     They  have  never  had  a  feudal   system  in  the 
States,  and  they  have  therefore  no  effete  survival  of  feudal 
ism.    There  is  no  such  thing  among  them  as  an  hereditary 
right  to  be  insolent.     Patronage  or  a  patronizing  manner 
toward  the  "  lower  classes  "  is  not  tolerated,  for  there  are 
no  upper  and  lower  classes;  there  are  only  rich  and  poor, 
and  the  poor  man  of  to-day  is  the  rich  man  of  to-morrow; 
and  a  rich  man  is  far  too  proud  of  his  fortune-making  tal 
ents  to  be  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  once  he  was  poor.    No 
American  would  be  idiotic  enough  to  say,  as  I  have  heard 
an  English  lady  say,  "  What  I  complain  of  in  the  poor  is 
their  ingratitude. ' '    The  characteristic  American  view  was 
put  to  me  by  a  rich  lady  who  said,  "  One  thing  I  must  com 
plain  of  in  you  English :  the  low  wages  you  pay  to  agricul 
tural  laborers."     There  are  plenty  of  English  people  who 
still  think  that  it  is  the  virtue  of  the  poor  to  be  content 
that  they  were  ordained  by  God  to  be  poor ;  but  every  Ameri 
can  thinks  that  it  is  the  virtue  of  the  poor  to  grow  rich. 

For  here,  in  these  vast  States  of  America,  there  was  a 
country  waiting  to  be  occupied  and  exploited.  The  wealth 
was  potentially  there;  it  needed  nothing  but  labor  and 
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energy  to  realize  it;  the  economic  conditions  fostered  a  spirit 
of  equality  which  would  not  recognize  any  difference  but 
in  energy,  will-power,  and  strength.  The  poor  man  has 
never  suffered  from  the  social  handicap  which  holds  him 
back  in  the  Old  World.  His  labor  was  needed.  There  was 
little  to  distinguish  him  from  those  for  whom  he  worked. 
In  time  he  too  might  join  the  employing  class  and  climb 
up  on  the  shoulders  of  others.  Immigrants  arriving  from 
Ireland,  Italy,  Poland,  and  all  the  underfed  or  overcrowded 
countries  of  the  world  may  at  first  offer  their  bodies  and 
their  muscles  to  the  sweater.  But  they  too  are  soon  caught 
by  the  spirit  of  America  and  are  drawn  into  it.  The  vivify 
ing  air,  the  atmosphere  of  emulation,  the  infection  of  com 
petitive  energy  stimulate  them  also  and  turn  them  into  real 
Americans  as  tough,  as  callous,  as  capable  as  all  the  rest. 
By  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  they  pour  in — these 
raw,  inexperienced  recruits — and  America  drills  and  ham 
mers  them  till  all  the  callowness,  the  softness,  and  the  use 
less  gentleness  is  knocked  out  of  them,  and  their  very  jowls 
grow  heavier,  their  eyes  harder,  their  emotions  less  trouble 
some. 

I  have  been  through  slums  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
and  I  have  spent  hours  in  that  noisome,  hidden  region  of 
New  York  which  surpasses  in  horror  even  the  worst  that 
London  can  show.  But  they  are  mostly  inhabited  by  these 
poor  foreigners  who  have  come  out  here  to  make  their 
fortunes ;  who  seldom  disfigure  by  their  presence  the  streets 
in  which  they  do  not  live  or  work.  Outside  these  grim 
regions  one  is  impressed  by  the  apparent  prosperity  and 
brightness  of  the  people.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  average 
working-man  was,  on  the  whole,  better  off  than  a  man  of 
the  corresponding  class  in  England.  In  New  York,  it  is 
true,  I  found  it  a  rare  thing  to  see  men's  faces  that  did 
not  wear  hard-set  expressions ;  their  eyes  seemed  fixed  on  a 
near  and  narrow  point.  Those  expressionless,  cold-blooded 
faces  were  so  abundant  in  the  streets  and  even  the  clubs 
that  I  shall  always  think  of  New  York  as  the  chilliest  place 
I  ever  stayed  in — and  this  notwithstanding  the  boisterous, 
hospitable,  "  hail-fellow-well-met  "  air  with  which  you  are 
invariably  greeted.  There  are  many  individuals  to  whom 
I  personally  have  reason  to  be  grateful ;  but  if  I  may  leave 
them  out  of  account,  it  struck  me  that  the  exaggerated 
courtesy  and  polite  punctilio  which  every  Englishman  must 
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notice  had  possibly  the  same  cause  as  that  to  which,  when 

I  was  in  Macedonia,  a  consul  attributed  the  polite  manners 
of  the  inhabitants,  "  They  have  to  be  very  polite  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  shooting  one  another."     But  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  smaller  towns  where,  if  I  observed 
rightly,  this  hard  expression  and  apparent  absorption  of 
attention  were  no  longer  prevalent,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
working  classes  were  not  only  fairly  prosperous,  but  far 
more  cheerful,  more  intelligent,  more  interested  in  life  than 
the   corresponding  classes   in   England.     And  in  general, 
among  all  those  people  who  are  evidently  free  from  busi 
ness  responsibility,  who  may  be  junior  employees  of  one 
kind  or  another,  one  notices  an  alertness,  an  interest  in  life, 
a  hopefulness  which  contrast  with  the  anxious,  jaded  expres 
sion  so  commonly  seen  in  English  cities.     I  do  not  know 
whether,  when  the  increased  cost  of  living  is  taken  into 
account,  these  people  are  really  better  paid  than  in  Eng 
land.     But  they  are  better  educated,  they  have  more  op 
portunities,  there  is  room  for  hope,  and  they  have  the  heart 
to  create  for  themselves  a  standard  of  living. 

•  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  women  employees  whom  one  sees 
in  business  offices,  in  tea-shops,  or  traveling  in  ears  were  of 
a  higher  average  type  than  the  men.  The  woman  who 

II  works  "  is  respected  in  America;  she  commands  a  good 
wage;  she  apparently  proves  very  efficient  without  having 
all  the  fineness  of  her  sex  driven  out  of  her.    She  is  decently 
educated,  she  is  not  desperately  overworked,  and  she  con 
forms  to  the  American  feminine  fashion  of  improving  her 
mind — a  fashion  which  the  man  admires  without  imitating. 
In  the  wealthier  classes,  as  in  every  country,  this  habit  of 
improving  the  mind  is  apt  to  produce  the  femme  savante. 
One  man  told  me  proudly  that  his  wife  was  always  study 
ing,  always  gaming  information  on  new  subjects  of  informa 
tion.    He  enumerated  the  languages  she  had  mastered,  the 
various  physico-chemical  sciences  she  had  exhausted,  the 
poets  whom  she  had  learned  by  heart,  and  the  philosophies 
she  was  about  to  add  to  her  repertoire.     I  have  felt  that 
some  of  these  cultured  American  women  who  know  every 
thing  are  often  not  only  the  least  likable,  but  also  the  least 
intelligent. 

But  the  little  game  of  culture  which  penetrates  to  the 
working  classes  has  a  sort  of  naivete  not  without  charm, 
though  I  can  imagine  it  might  be  tiresome  at  close  quarters. 
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I  remember  snatches  of  a  conversation  which  I  overheard 
between  a  young  man  and  woman  who  sat  next  to  me  one 
evening  on  the  boat  which  plies  between  Boston  and  Nan- 
tasket  Beach.  The  girl  was  apparently  a  waitress  at  a  tea- 
shop.  The  man  was  a  workman  who  had  been  in  the  army. 
The  former  confesses  that  she  keeps  a  diary.  She  keeps 
it  regularly.  Does  he  keep  one?  No,  but  he  did  when  he 
was  in  the  army.  It  is  a  pity,  she  thinks,  that  he  does  not 
keep  it  now,  for  they  might  have  compared  notes.  He  is 
not  very  responsive  and  obviously  considers  that  this  lit 
erary  craze  is  commendable  but  inconvenient.  I  know  no 
more  of  the  affair.  But  evidently  already  this  little  pride 
of  fineness  which  was  offended,  this  petty  subtlety  which 
was  neglected,  had  interposed  just  the  slightest  barrier  in 
the  love-making.  Perhaps  the  man  was  right  to  be  im 
patient.  Anyway,  it  was  a  small  matter.  But  these  small 
matters  may  account  for  a  woman's  dissatisfaction  even  for 
a  sense  of  superiority. 

And  putting  aside  altogether  the  question  of  class,  that 
sense  of  superiority  of  woman  over  man  is,  I  believe,  a  very 
common  feeling  in  America.  Women  may  be  vain,  but  they 
are  not  often  really  conceited,  and  their  evidence  in  a  matter 
of  this  sort  is  worth  considering.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
record  such  scanty  evidence  as  I  was  in  a  position  to  collect. 
I  should  distrust  any  conclusions  I  might  be  tempted  to  form 
on  so  difficult  a  subject.  I  may  remark  that  an  elderly  New 
England  gentleman,  whom  I  revere,  informed  me  that  Amer 
ican  women  are  freer  in  their  social  relations  with  men 
than  any  women  in  the  world,  but  that  their  morals  are 
beyond  reproach.  This  praise  did  not  astonish  me,  but  I 
thought  that  perhaps  "  quite  a  little  " — as  my  Detroit  friend 
would  have  said  "  quite  a  little  " — of  the  praise  should  be 
given  to  the  men. 

It  may  be  that  the  women,  being  better  read,  and  there 
fore  in  ideas  more  modern  and  cosmopolitan,  are  more 
self-conscious  than  the  men;  that  they  are  more  intro 
spective,  more  various  in  their  sentiment,  therefore  less 
easily  satisfied  by  what  is  offered,  being  ready  to  give  what 
in  America  it  is  denied  that  they  should  receive.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that,  at  any  rate,  the  men 
possess  a  quality  only  to  be  found  in  young  races  or  new 
countries — lack  of  self-consciousness.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  young  men  of  the  colleges.  The  Oxford 
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or  Cambridge  undergraduate  is  absorbed  in  himself  and 
conscious  of  himself,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  mod 
ern  young  Englishman  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-two  is  often  so  unbearable.  But  the  average  boy 
at  Harvard  or  Yale — and  I  have  had  special  opportunities 
of  noticing — does  not  appear  to  be  in  a  half-baked  state  of 
transition  between  school-boy  and  man.  He  is  still  a  boy 
whose  strength  and  animal  spirits  have  simply  increased, 
who  expresses  his  exuberant  emotions  without  shame  or 
restraint.  He  will  laugh,  sing,  leap,  or  dance  as  the  spirit 
moves  him,  and  there  will  be  no  self -consciousness  to  dictate 
decorum  or  reserve.  And  when  these  youths  have  left 
college  and  have  grown  a  little  older  there  is  still  nothing 
to  show  that  they  have  passed  through  stages  of  transition ; 
they  are  the  same  save  that  they  are  a  little  older,  a  little 
less  physically  exuberant,  a  little  shrewder,  a  little  more 
business-like. 

A  nation  of  men  free  from  the  burden  and  the  respon 
sibility  of  self-consciousness,  having  the  directness  and  the 
spontaneity  of  young  school-boys  —  here  surely  there  is 
something  which  we  shall  never  regain  in  Europe  till  our 
civilization  is  broken  up.  However  crude  and  unreflective 
these  crowds  of  grown-up  boys  may  be — and  sometimes  I 
seem  to  see  them  in  crowds — it  is  wonderful  to  observe  their 
exuberance,  their  ready  enthusiasms,  their  energy,  and  even 
their  restlessness.  And  if  they  have  no  personal  self-con 
sciousness,  they  have  that  consciousness  of  the  institution 
which  is  so  strong  in  school-boys,  the  institution  of  America. 
One  marvels  to  find  so  many  people,  extraordinarily  igno 
rant  of  Europe  and  European  history,  who  have  inherited 
the  civilization  and  the  ideas  of  Europe  without  being  aware 
of  it,  and  assuredly  without  being  grateful  for  it,  whose 
minds  think  in  terms  of  America  and  the  American  nation. 
It  is  extraordinary  that  a  country  so  vast  and  so  varied 
should  be  so  constantly  in  their  thoughts,  should  arouse  so 
ardent  a  sense  of  nationality  and  ceaselessly  inspire  them 
to  demonstrative  patriotism.  Little  as  they  think  of  them 
selves  as  individuals,  they  are  always  thinking  of  America 
and  the  Americans.  They  are  impressed  with  their  own 
size,  confident  of  their  own  achievements,  assured  of  their 
future  dominance  of  the  world.  As  the  Eomans  in  the  days 
of  the  still  uncorrupted  republic  first  disdained  and  then 
patronized  the  Greeks,  so  the  Americans  first  disdained  and 
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have  now  reached  the  stage  of  patronizing  the  English. 
They  will  visit  us  to  see  our  country  and  our  buildings, 
certainly  not  ourselves7.  To  adorn  their  robust  republic  they 
will  carry  away  a  little  of  our  decadent  art  and  culture  or 
lead  about  one  of  our  picturesque  poets.  They  ask  to  be 
criticized,  being  confident  that  they  ought  to  be  praised. 
They  have  no  doubts  about  themselves ;  they  have  the  cour 
age  of  conviction;  they  see  their  vast,  irresistible  republic 
growing  over  the  hemisphere,  shaping  and  making  the  new 
civilization  of  the  world. 

This  energetic  patriotism,  this  unwavering  belief  in  them 
selves  as  a  nation,  is  one  of  the  qualities  which  lend  such 
interest  to  their  development.  They  are  well  aware  that 
they  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  transition,  that  they  are  grow 
ing  into  something  monstrous  and  powerful;  and  it  is  not 
the  few  who  talk  about  their  growth,  but  the  men  and  women 
everywhere,  rich  and  poor,  Americans  of  long  lineage, 
Americans  but  recently  absorbed.  I  doubt  if  they  have 
moved  so  far  from  the  days  of  Whitman  and  the  Civil  War 
as  they  are  supposed  to  have  moved.  Even  in  those  days 
they  displeased  the  prejudiced  Dickens;  even  to-day  they 
are  surely  capable  of  shouting  with  Whitman  the  song  of 
the  "  tan-faced  children."  Their  imagination  is  still  oc 
cupied  with  the  felling  of  primeval  forests,  the  stemming  of 
rivers,  the  upheaving  of  virgin  soil;  and  the  transition  to 
the  stock-market  is  not  so  very  great.  It  is  the  next  transi 
tion  which  will  interest  us  more — the  coming  of  age  of  this 
astonishing  nation. 

R.  A.  SCOTT-JAMES. 
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A   BRITISH   VIEW 

BY  AKCHIBALD   K.    COLQUHOUN 


IT  is  impossible,  writing  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to 
estimate  the  force  underlying  the  agitation  in  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  a  preferential  treatment  for  American 
shipping  using  the  Panama  Canal,  but  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  is  not  greatly  exer 
cised  on  the  subject.  The  Chambers  of  Shipping  and  Com 
merce  have  made  representations  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
questions  have  been  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
papers  have  given  a  fair  measure  of  space  to  the  comments 
of  their  Washington  correspondents,  and  belated  repre 
sentations  have  been  made  by  the  British  Government,  but 
the  British  Isles  are  suffering  from  a  surfeit  of  sensations, 
and  the  year  1915  must  take  care  of  itself  so  far  as  the 
man  in  the  street  is  concerned.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
moreover,  that  the  average  Briton  has  some  sympathy  for 
the  theory  that,  having  sunk  on  the  canal  some  seventy-five 
millions  and  possibly  a  great  deal  more  (Colonel  Goethals  in 
1908  put  the  possible  cost  at  one  hundred  millions),  the 
United  States  has  a  right  to  make  something  out  of  it. 

Finally,  the  habit  of  friendship  with  our  kindred  is  grow 
ing.  Public  sentiment  would  be  strongly  averse  to  any 
attempt  to  quarrel  with  the  United  States,  and  the  actions 
of  that  country  are  viewed  with  an  indulgence  that  would 
not  be  accorded  to  others.  Mr.  Asquith  has  been  criticized 
for  a  declaration  made  some  years  ago  in  an  announcement 
of  naval  policy — that  the  standard  then  adopted  excluded 
the  United  States  as  a  possible  adversary — but  it  is,  never 
theless,  true  that  the  average  Briton  does  exclude  the  United 
States  from  the  category  of  those  with  whom  at  some  period 
he  may  be  called  on  to  measure  strength.  This  attitude 
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must  be  taken  into  account  when  the  British  point  of  view 
with  regard  to  the  Panama  Canal  is  considered.  Great 
Britain  has  not  hitherto  taken  the  Panama  Canal  tolls  ques 
tion  as  one  which  could  cause  a  serious  breach  between  her 
and  the  United  States. 

Having  made  this  clear,  the  writer,  whose  study  of  the 
canal  question  in  all  its  aspects  ranges  over  the  last  twenty 
years,  feels  bound  to  express  the  view  that  so  far  as  not 
only  moral  but  international  obligations  are  concerned,  the 
United  States  are  pledged  to  equal  treatment  for  all  vessels 
using  the  canal  and  that  coastwise  vessels  cannot  in  equity 
be  placed  on  a  differential  basis. 

The  first  connection  of  the  United  States  with  the  canal 
was  in  1846,  but  at  that  period  the  idea  was  merely  to  obtain 
the  neutralization  of  any  interoceanic  communication  that 
might  be  constructed.  President  Polk's  government  con 
cluded  a  treaty  with  New  Granada  (then  including  the  pres 
ent  republics  of  Colombia  and  Panama),  the  object  of  which, 
according  to  the  Presidential  message,  was  "  to  secure  to  all 
nations  the  free  and  equal  rights  of  passage  over  the 
1  Isthmus.'  "  The  same  treaty  guaranteed  the  neutrality 
of  the  Isthmus,  and  the  American  Minister  in  London  was 
instructed  to  try  and  secure  a  similar  guarantee  from  Great 
Britain.  This  invitation  to  Great  Britain  to  join  with  the 
United  States  in  securing  the  neutrality  of  Central- Ameri 
can  territory  is  of  importance  in  view  of  subsequent  con 
troversy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Great  Britain  had  already 
taken  steps  to  establish  a  special  position  in  the  suggested 
canal  region.  In  1841  her  representative  at  Belize  occupied 
Greytown  as  part  of  the  Mosquito  territory,  the  Mosquito 
Indians  having  placed  themselves  under  British  protection. 
Despite  protests,  Great  Britain  laid  formal  claim  to  the 
Mosquito  coast  in  1847,  and  by  1848  had  entirely  dispos 
sessed  Nicaragua.  These  circumstances  and  the  compara 
tively  weak  condition  of  the  United  States  Government  at 
the  time  made  the  conclusion  of  the  Clay  ton-Bui  wer  Con 
vention,  in  1850,  by  no  means  disadvantageous  to  the  United 
States,  although  it  was  the  subject  of  considerable  contro 
versy.  The  special  object  of  the  treaty  wa,s  again  to  secure 
that  equality  of  all  nations  which  had  been  insisted  on  in 
1846,  but  its  chief  provision,  in  the  eyes  of  the  United  States 
Government,  was  that  by  it  Great  Britain  bound  herself 
equally  with  the  United  States  not  to  "  obtain  or  maintain 
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for  itself  any  exclusive  control  over  the  said  ship  canal. " 
The  Convention  dealt  with  Nicaragua,  but  (under  Article 
VIII.)  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  object  was  "  to  estab 
lish  a  general  principle  as  well  as  to  accomplish  a  particular 
object/'  and  it  was  agreed  to  extend  a  joint  protection  to 
any  other  practicable  communications  across  the  Isthmus, 
Panama  and  Tehuantepec  being  especially  mentioned. 

With  the  consolidation  of  the  power  of  the  United  States 
after  the  Civil  War  and  the  expansionist  policy  that  fol 
lowed,  the  idea  of  a  canal  built  and  controlled  by  the  Union 
gained  rapidly,  but  the  Central-American  republics  were 
jealous  of  their  sovereignty  and  more  than  one  attempt  to 
deal  with  them  proved  abortive.  A  concession  had  actually 
been  granted  in  1869  by  Colombia  to  the  United  States,  but 
the  time  was  not  favorable  and  the  concession  lapsed,  and  in 
1878  the  Central-American  republic  sold  the  right  of  con 
struction  to  M.  Wyse,  acting  for  a  French  company.  The 
Wyse  concession  was  the  basis  of  future  negotiations  and 
is  therefore  important.  By  Article  XIV.  the  right  to  levy 
certain  dues,  such  as  lighthouse,  anchorage,  and  transit 
dues,  was  granted,  but  subject  to  certain  conditions,  of 
which  the  first  emphatically  stated  that  these  tolls  were 
to  apply  "  without  exception  or  favor  to  all  vessels  "  (not 
"  vessels  of  all  nations  ").  The  Spanish  text  is  explicit. 
Part  of  Article  V.  of  the  original  concession  runs  as  follows : 

"In  general,  all  vessels  are  at  liberty  to  pass  without  any  distinction, 
exclusion,  or  preference  of  nationalities  or  persons  on  paying  the  dues 
and  observing  the  regulations  established  by  the  concessionaire  company 
for  the  use  of  the  said  canal  and  its  appurtenances." 

In  1890  the  concession  was  extended  to  the  New  French 
company,  and  by  Article  IX.  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  original  concession  were  to  be  retained. 

Watching  the  flounderings  of  the  French  company,  the 
United  States  felt  that,  after  all,  fate  must  play  into  its 
hands,  but  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was  the  principal 
obstacle.  From  1880  onward  for  some  years  the  subject 
was  hotly  debated,  Mr.  Secretary  Elaine  endeavoring  to 
explain  away  the  treaty  and  Lord  Granville  replying  with 
out  any  tangible  result.  The  question  was  left  in  abeyance 
for  a  time,  but  two  circumstances  brought  it  again  to  the 
fore.  The  first  was  the  utter  failure  of  the  French  company 
to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  construction,  so  that  it 
became  evident  that  the  canal  could  not  be  built  as  a  com- 
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mercial  enterprise  by  private  capital.  The  second  was  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  its  consequences.  The  second 
Presidential  message  of  McKinley  dwelt  upon  the  necessity 
for  interoceanic  communication,  and  thereupon  began  the 
negotiations  which  culminated  in  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty 
in  1901.  The  Washington  Government  expressly  disclaimed 
any  desire  to  disregard  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Convention,  but 
asked  for  such  modification  of  it  as  would  enable  them  with 
out  affecting  the  "  general  principle  "  to  carry  through  the 
work. 

By  this  treaty  Great  Britain  waived  the  right  of  joint 
control,  omitted  any  reference  to  fortification,  but  stated 
(Article  III.,  Section  2)  that  "  the  canal  shall  never  be 
blockaded  nor  shall  any  right  of  war  be  exercised  nor  any 
act  of  hostility  be  committed  within  it."  In  the  subse 
quent  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Panama,  however,  after 
stating  that  the  canal  shall  be  opened  in  accordance  with 
all  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1901  with  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States  (under  Article  XXIII.)  claimed  the  right 
to  establish  fortifications,  so  that  the  policy  ultimately 
adopted  by  the  United  States  in  this  respect,  while  not 
absolutely  sanctioned  by  treaty  obligations  to  Great  Brit 
ain,  was  certainly  foreshadowed  in  an  instrument  not  chal 
lenged  at  the  time.  It  is  quite  otherwise,  however,  when 
we  come  to  the  provisions  governing  the  use  of  the  canal. 
The  clauses  dealing  with  this  must  be  quoted  in  entirety : 

"  The  United  States  adopts,  as  the  basis  of  the  neutralization  of  such 
ship-canal,  the  following  Rules,  substantially  as  embodied  in  the  Con 
vention  of  Constantinople,  signed  the  25th  October,  1888,  for  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

"  The  canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of  commerce  and 
of  war  of  all  nations  observing  these  Rules,  on  terms  of  entire  equality, 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any  such  nation,  or  its 
citizens  or  subjects,  in  respect  of  the  conditions  or  charges  of  traffic,  or 
otherwise.  Such  conditions  and  charges  of  traffic  shall  be  just  and 
equitable."* 

The  quibble  which,  I  understand,  is  now  raised — that 
"  vessels  ...  of  all  nations  "  means  "  all  foreign  nations  " 
—cannot  be  admitted  in  view  of  two  circumstances:  first, 
the  terms  of  the  original  concession  (as  to  the  modification 
of  which  there  has  never  hitherto  been  any  question),  and, 
second,  the  fact  that  in  abrogating  the  Clayton-Bulwer 

*This  clause  (with  the  addition  "and  the  entrances  of  the  canal") 
is  incorporated  in  the  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
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treaty  Great  Britain  undoubtedly  waived  her  treaty  rights 
for  a  consideration.  Few  of  those  who  followed  the  negotia 
tions  which  led  up  to  the  sole  control  of  the  canal  by  the 
United  States  can  have  any  doubt  that  that  consideration 
was  the  belief  that  Great  Britain  would  secure  for  her 
vessels  facilities  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  any  others. 

In  June,  1902,  the  United  States  bought  the  rights,  proper 
ties,  and  franchises  of  the  New  French  Company,  but  it  was 
still  felt  that  to  carry  on  the  work  of  construction  in  foreign 
territory  would  be  a  severe  handicap,  and  negotiations  be 
gan  for  securing  a  zone  of  land.  This  obviously  imports  a 
new  element  into  the  whole  situation,  but  mark  what  fol 
lowed.  The  hesitation  of  Colombia  in  parting  with  her 
sovereign  rights  over  part  of  her  territory  was  overcome 
by  the  secession  of  Panama  and  the  treaty  of  1903  with  the 
new  Eepublic  which  secured  the  desired  concession.  But 
in  the  declaratory  provision  attached  to  this  treaty  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  the  canal  shall  be  neutral  in  perpetuity 
upon  the  terms  of,  and  in  conformity  with,  the  stipulations 
entered  into  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty.  Eeference  to  a  previous  para 
graph  will  show  that  the  basis  of  neutralization  is  declared 
to  be  "  terms  of  entire  equality  for  vessels  of  all  nations.'7 
The  chain  of  evidence  is  complete.  The  supporters  of  a 
discriminative  tariff  would  do  better  not  to  rest  any  part  of 
their  claim  on  a  revised  interpretation  of  treaties. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  historical  aspects  of  the  subject  be 
cause,  although  the  question  of  treaty  rights  and  obligations 
may  appear  academic  to  the  man  in  the  street,  governments 
and  nations  cannot  afford  to  disregard  them.  It  may  be 
come  necessary,  if  the  United  States  should  decide  to  ques 
tion  the  meaning  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  to-  ask 
for  the  arbitration  of  The  Hague  tribunal  on  this  debated 
point  of  the  interpretation  of  an  international  instrument. 
If  the  issue  were  narrowed  in  this  way  there  would  be  little 
doubt,  on  historical  grounds,  of  the  result.  The  contention, 
apparently  supported  by  President  Taft,  that  American 
coastwise  traffic  is  not  covered  by  international  obligations, 
raises  a  fresh  series  of  questions.  Few  people  can  even 
pretend  to  think  that  such  an  exemption  was  intended  by  one 
of  the  high  contracting  parties  in  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty, 
and  even  were  that  the  case  a  fresh  subject  for  discussion 
arises  in  the  interpretation  of  the  word  "  coastwise. " 
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There  are  signs  that,  as  the  elate  for  the  completion  of 
the  canal  draws  near,  the  natural  enthusiasm  created  by  the 
completion  of  a  task  which  has  baffled  man's  ingenuity  for 
over  four  hundred  years  is  coloring  rather  too  richly  the 
forecasts  as  to  the  effect  of  the  canal.  Trade  routes  are 
obstinate  things,  and  a  number  of  circumstances — winds, 
currents,  and  climatic  conditions — have  combined  to  fix 
them  and  to  keep  them  fixed  unless  some  overpowering 
advantage  intervenes.  The  object  of  interoceanic  canals 
is  the  shortening  of  transit,  but  in  these  days  of  high  speed 
an  artificial  waterway  operated  with  locks  has  to  meet 
heavy  competition  on  many  trade  routes.  Before  the  open 
ing  of  the  Suez  Canal  many  people  predicted  the  complete 
ruin  of  British  ports  through  the  transference  of  the  center 
of  commercial  gravity,  but  no  such  untoward  result  oc 
curred.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  canal  has  not  troubled 
itself  to  cater  to  the  needs  of  shipping  companies.  By 
the  London  agreement  of  1883  the  profits  in  excess  of  those 
previously  divided  were  to  be  applied  in  equal  moieties  to 
the  reduction  of  dues  and  the  increase  of  dividend  until  the 
latter  reached  twenty-five  per  cent. ;  thereafter  the  whole 
of  the  net  profits  were  to  be  devoted  to  reduction  of  dues 
until  these  fell  to  five  francs  per  ton.  These  provisions  have 
not  been  observed,  the  dividend  for  1911  being  twenty-nine 
per  cent.,  and  a  very  trifling  reduction  in  dues  being  an 
nounced  (from  January  1,  1912)  which  left  them  still  at 
the  heavy  figure  of  6.75  francs  per  ton.  Moreover,  the  Suez 
Company  is  at  present  so  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  its 
customers  that  it  is  notorious  that  a  trifling  accident  may 
block  the  whole  trade  of  two  continents.  The  British  Gov 
ernment,  large  shareholders  in  the  canal,  stipulate  that  their 
store  requirements  should  travel  by  it,  and  British  shipping 
interests  are  also  represented  on  the  board  of  directors. 
The  net  result,  however,  is  not,  as  might  be  expected,  an 
improvement  in  the  service,  but  rather  a  form  of  protection 
for  the  canal  under  its  present  conditions.  Incidentally  it 
may  be  remarked  that  all  analogies  between  the  position 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the 
Suez  and  Panama  canals  are  misleading,  because  the  former 
is  in  no  sense  an  appanage  of  the  British  Government,  but 
is  a  commercial  undertaking  in  which  Great  Britain  happens 
to  own  a  large  number  of  shares.  The  general  management 
is  carried  on  at  Paris  by  an  Administrative  Council  of 
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thirty-two  members,  of  whom  ten  are  British  and  three  of 
these  nominated  by  the  Government.  The  shares  purchased 
in  1875  for  about  £4,000,000  have  a  present  value  of  over 
£30,000,000.  The  points  to  be  emphasized  here  are  two. 
Firstly,  that  competition  will  certainly  cause  the  Suez  ad 
ministration  to  "  wake  up,"  and  therefore  calculations 
based  on  present  figures  are  practically  valueless  with  refer 
ence  to  the  future  and  to  Panama  tolls.  Secondly,  that 
canals  are  useful  but  not  indispensable.  At  the  meeting  of 
a  British  shipping  company  last  year  it  was  stated  that 
they  found  it  more  profitable  to  send  ships  out  via  South 
America  and  the  Cape  to  India  than  through  the  canal,  and 
that  they  had  constructed  large  and  powerful  steamers  for 
this  trade. 

In  this  connection,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Pana 
ma  Canal  does  not  shorten  the  route  from  Europe  to  the 
greater  part  of  Australia  nor  to  any  ice-free  port  in  Asia 
or  the  islands  off  the  Asiatic  coast.  New  Zealand  and 
Siberia  are  brought  nearer  by  a  small  distance  to  Europe, 
but  the  Orient  as  a  whole  will  be  unaffected  so  far  as  the 
chief  existing  trade  routes  are  concerned.  New  York,  on 
the  contrary,  is  brought  some  3,700  miles  nearer  to  Yoko 
hama,  1,600  miles  nearer  to  Shanghai,  and  3,800  miles  nearer 
to  Sydney.  The  outstanding  fact  in  the  tables  of  distances 
worked  out  by  various  authorities  is  this:  that  the  region 
which  contains  Japan,  Korea,  Central  China,  the  Philip 
pines,  New  Guinea,  and  most  of  Australia  will  be  afforded 
by  the  opening  of  the  canal  an  alternative  route  to  great 
manufacturing  centers.  As  regards  the  British  Empire,  the 
chief  result — and  it  is  one  of  great  importance — will  be  the 
opening  up  of  British  Columbia  and  its  hinterland  to  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  For  Vancouver  and  other  British- 
Columbian  ports  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  8,400  miles  to 
New  York,  7,000  miles  to  Montreal,  and  6,000  miles  to  Liver 
pool.  British  Columbia,  it  is  confidently  expected,  is  about 
to  enter  upon  a  great  era  of  development,  and  both  in  Can 
ada  and  the  mother  country  the  prospects  for  the  export 
of  Canadian  grain  and  other  products  to  European  markets 
by  the  canal  are  being  anxiously  considered.  The  develop 
ment  of  the  great  Mississippi  basin,  and  consequently  of 
New  Orleans,  will  be  another  factor,  shortening  the  distance 
still  more  and  helping  to  neutralize  the  disadvantages  of  the 
Pacific  route  from  the  point  of  view  of  ports  of  call.  The 
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possibilities  in  these  respects  are  eclipsed,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  are  concerned,  by  the  certain  effects  of  the 
canal  on  the  Pacific  ports  of  the  South- American  continent. 
The  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America  last  year  totaled  over 
two  billions  of  dollars,  and  the  rapid  rise  to  wealth  of 
Brazil,  the  Argentine,  Chile,  and  other  South-American 
states  is  founded  on  secure  natural  resources.  Last  year 
the  twelve  Pacific  coast  Latin-American  countries  had  a 
foreign  trade  of  £100,000,000.  The  distribution  of  trade  is 
interesting.  Great  Britain  leads  not  only  on  the  total,  but 
in  every  part  of  the  continent ;  but  whereas  in  the  northern 
half  the  United  States  is  second,  in  the  southern  half  Ger 
many  comes  after  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  is 
third.  In  the  order  of  activity  Mr.  John  Barrett,  of  the 
Pan-American  Union,  places  Germany  first,  Japan  second, 
Great  Britain  third,  and  the  United  States  fourth.  The 
reduction  of  distance  between  New  York  and  the  Pacific 
ports  of  South  America  (an  average  of  5,000  miles)  is 
somewhat  greater  than  the  reduction  between  that  coast 
and  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  or  Antwerp,  for  which  the  aver 
age  shortening  may  be  taken  as  about  2,600  miles.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  competition  for  the  trade  of  Latin  America 
will  be  greatly  stimulated,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
result  will  be  not  only  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade, 
but  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living  in  those  countries 
where  it  is  at  present  excessive. 

It  is  undoubtedly  with  this  trade  around  the  coasts  of 
the  two  continents  that  the  advocates  of  a  discriminative 
tariff  for  the  canal  are  chiefly  concerned.  They  have 
grounds  for  urging  their  Government  to  some  exertion  in 
order  to  stimulate  American  shipping  and  coastal  com 
merce.  The  days  when  the  American  clipper  was  a  feature 
in  international  shipping  are  long  past,  and  American  trade 
is  increasingly  carried  in  foreign  bottoms.  A  writer  in  THE 
NORTH  AMERICAN  EEVIEW  for  January,  1911,  pointed  out 
the  three  great  barriers  to  the  extension  of  United  States 
merchant  shipping :  first,  the  regulation  which  refuses  regis 
tration  in  the  United  States  of  a  vessel  built  abroad  even 
if  American  owned;  second,  the  manning  rules,  which  re 
quire  seven  more  men  on  each  ship  than  are  necessary  under 
British  laws ;  and  third,  the  operation  of  the  railroad  trusts, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  would  throttle  the  coastal  trade  and 
preclude  small ,  ship-owners  from  competing.  He  suggests 
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as  remedies  the  construction  of  a  mercantile  marine  by  Gov 
ernment,  the  repeal  of  the  regulations  quoted,  and  the  sub 
sidizing  of  vessels  in  some  form,  such  as  canal  dues.  The 
provisions  introduced  into  the  Canal  Bill  which  forbid  the 
use  of  the  route  to  vessels  owned  by  railroad  companies  is 
a  measure  calculated,  of  course,  to  meet  his  final  difficulty, 
but  perhaps  it  w'ill  be  most  useful  to  take  his  concrete  pro 
posals  rather  than  more  vague  ones  and  examine  them  from 
a  British  point  of  view. 

The  laying  down  of  a  mercantile  marine  in  the  United 
States  does  not  seem  a  practical  proposal  under  present 
conditions,  although  the  Government  is  rich  enough  to  pay 
a  fancy  price  for  things  if  it  wants  them.  Germany  and 
Japan  have  both  had  to  meet  a  sudden  and  imperative  de 
mand  for  merchant  fleets.  The  former,  it  is  true,  can  now 
build  all  the  ships  she  wants,  but  she  bought  them,  or  such 
parts  as  she  herself  was  not  ready  to  supply,  until  such 
rime  as  her  own  ship-building  yards  were  able  to  cope  with 
the  situation.  She  has  bought  up  whole  fleets  of  British 
boats  and  superseded  Great  Britain  on  more  than  one  trade 
route.  Japan's  methods  are  precisely  similar.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  intrinsic  difficulty  in  the  situation. 
The  question  is  whether  it  is  worth  while,  and  the  answer 
to  that  may  be  found  briefly  in  a  previous  paragraph  where 
was  recorded  the  position  now  held  by  Germany  with  regard 
to  trade  in  South  America.  The  enormous  advantage  which 
Great  Britain  possesses  in  her  insular  position,  the  natural 
and  cultivated  aptitude  of  her  people  for  the  sea,  and  her 
chain  of  coaling-stations  round  the  world  cannot  easily  be 
discounted.  But  Germany  began  with  none  of  these  ad 
vantages.  Her  policy  has  been  one  of  discriminating  sub 
sidies,  and  as  she  had  to  compete  with  Great  Britain,  which, 
under  the  spell  of  Free  Trade  views  even  postal  subsidies 
with  suspicion,  she  had  a  comparatively  easy  task.  To  a 
Briton,  therefore,  it  appears  that  if  the  United  States  wants 
to  profit  by  the  canal,  which  she  has  constructed  at  so  much 
cost,  she  can  best  do  so  by  developing  her  sea  power — and 
a  mercantile  marine  is  part  of  sea  power.  "  If  the  United 
States  desires  peace  with  security,"  wrote  Admiral  Mahan, 
in  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  for  March,  1911,  "  it  must 
have  a  navy  second  to  none  but  that  of  Great  Britain;  to 
rival  which  is  inexpedient  because  for  many  reasons  un- 
necessarv." 
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To  build  up  this  mercantile  marine  it  will  certainly  be 
necessary  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  Germany  and 
Japan  rather  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  whether  it 
is  necessary  to  take  the  step  of  discriminating  in  favor  of 
American  vessels  in  the  canal  is,  at  all  events,  open  to  con 
troversy.  The  essential  feature  for  the  success  of  the  canal 
is  that  it  should  compete  on  favorable  terms  .with  existing 
trade  routes,  and  especially  with  the  transcontinental  rail 
roads.  Any  discriminating  regulation  will  increase  the  pos 
sibilities  for  competition  and  decrease  the  margin  of  profit; 
it  will  also  increase  the  necessity  for  close  calculation  in 
estimating  possible  profits;  and  all  these  things  will,  par 
ticularly  at  the  outset,  militate  against  the  free  use  of  the 
canal.  Moreover,  the  possibility  of  directing  trade  into  par 
ticular  channels  is  better  met  by  direct  subsidies  than  by  a 
general  immunity  from  tolls. 

All  these  arguments,  however,  will  probably  appear  dis 
ingenuous  from  one  who  may  be  expected  to  think  more  of 
the  development  of  his  own  country,  particularly  of  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Canada,  than  of  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  implication  need  not  be  denied.  Altruism  is 
riot  the  law  of  nations  nor  the  inspiration  of  patriots. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  life-long  advocate  of  the  extension  of 
communications  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  I  am  not 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  smaller  issues.  The  joining  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  is  a  great  work  greatly  done  and 
will  help  forward  the  progress  of  civilization  by  bringing 
many  peoples  nearer  to  one  another.  The  nations  who  are 
worthy  to  profit  by  it  will  do  so  and  those  whose  future  is 
truly  on  the  ocean  will  follow  their  star  and  work  out  their 
destiny  the  more  surely  because  of  it.  And  because  it  is  a 
great  triumph  for  man  over  nature  I  should  like  to  see  its 
benefits  as  widely  diffused  and  as  freely  granted  as  is  pos 
sible,  so  that  no  artificial  barrier  shall  interpose  between  it 
and  the  world  which  has  waited  so  long  for  its  completion. 

ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUHOUN. 
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BY   W.   D.    HO  WELLS 

THE  life  of  any  man  of  letters  who  has  lived  long  with 
strong  convictions  becomes  part  of  the  literary  history  of  his 
time,  though  the  history  may  never  acknowledge  it.  Or,  if 
the  reader  will  not  allow  so  much  as  this,  then  we  may  agree 
that  inevitably  such  an  author's  life  becomes  bound  up  with 
that  of  his  literary  contemporaries,  especially  his  younger 
contemporaries.  He  must  have  been  friends  or  foes  with 
nearly  all  of  them ;  in  the  wireless  of  print,  whether  he  ever 
met  them  otherwise  or  not,  he  must  have  exchanged  with 
them  flashes  of  reciprocity  or  repulsion,  electrical  thrills, 
which  remain  memories  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  actual 
experiences.  Shall  I  own  at  once  that  in  this  abstract  case 
some  such  relation  was  concrete  in  me  and  the  author  of 
these  admirable  books ;  that  he  is  the  younger  contemporary 
and  I  the  man  of  letters  who  has  lived  long  with  strong  con 
victions  f 

I  suppose  we  were  friends  in  the  beginning,  and  never  foes, 
because  he  had  strong  convictions  too,  and  they  were  flat 
teringly  like  mine.  When  we  first  met,  twenty  years  ago  or 
more,  in  a  pleasant  suburb  of  Boston,  there  was  nothing  but 
common  ground  between  us,  and  our  convictions  played  over 
it  together  as  freely  and  affectionately  as  if  they  had  been 
fancies.  He  was  a  realist  to  the  point  of  idealism,  and  he 
was  perhaps  none  the  less,  but  much  the  more,  realist  be 
cause  he  had  not  yet  had  time  to  show  his  faith  by  his  works. 
I  mean  his  inventive  works,  for  he  was  already  writing 
radiant  criticism  in  behalf  of  what  he  called  veritism,  a 
word  he  had  borrowed,  with  due  thanks,  from  a  French  critic 
whom  he  was  reading  with  generous  devotion  and  talking 

*  Main-Travelled  Roads;  Other  Main-Travelled  Roads;  Money  Macjic; 
Rose  of  Butcher's  Coolly;  The  Captain  of  the  Gray-Horse  Troop;  Cava* 
nagh — Forest  Ranger;  The  Eagle's  Heart;  Hesper. 
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into  any  body  who  would  hear  him.  There  were  as  yet  only 
a  few  years  between  him  and  the  Wisconsin  farm  which 
grew  him  as  genuinely  as  if  he  had  been  a  product  of  its 
soil.  He  was  as  poor  as  he  was  young,  but  he  was  so  rich 
in  purposes  of  high  economic  and  social  import  that  he  did 
not  know  he  was  poor.  Some  day,  perhaps,  he  will  himself 
tell  the  tale  of  that  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet,  the 
artistic  and  the  economic  ends,  in  those  Boston  days,  and  by 
teaching  and  lecturing  to  earn  the  time  that  he  wished  to 
spend  in  literature.  He  gladly  wrote  in  the  Boston  news 
papers  for  nothing,  and  in  the  best  of  them  he  was  given 
the  free  hand  which  was  far  better  for  his  future  than  a 
conditioned  salary  could  have  been.  As  to  his  present,  he 
was  such  an  ardent  believer  in  Henry  George 's  plan  for  abol 
ishing  poverty  that  with  his  heart  and  hopes  fixed  on  a  glori 
ous  morrow  for  all  men  he  took  no  thought  of  his  own  narrow 
day. 

He  seems  at  that  time  to  have  gone  about  preaching  Georg- 
ism  equally  with  veritism  in  the  same  generous  self-forget- 
fulness.  A  large  public,  much  more  intelligent  than  the 
public  which  reads  novels  instead  of  listening  to  lectures, 
already  knew  him,  but  I  was  never  of  this  worthier  public 
so  far  as  hearing  him  speak  was  concerned,  while  we  con 
tinued  of  the  same  thinking  about  fiction.  When  we  both 
]eft  Boston  and  came  to  New  York,  neither  of  us  experienced 
that  mental  expansion,  not  to  call  it  distension,  which  is 
supposed  to  await  the  provincial  arriving  in  the  metropolis ; 
we  still  remained  narrow-mindedly  veritistic.  This  possibly 
was  because  we  were  both  doubly  provincial,  being  firstly 
Middle  Westerners,  and  secondarily  Bostonians;  but  for 
whatever  reason  it  was  he  had  already  begun  to  show  his 
faith  by  his  works,  in  those  severely  conscientious  studies  of 
Wisconsin  life,  which  I  should  not  blame  the  reader  for  find 
ing  the  best  of  his  doing  in  fiction.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  any  such  restriction  in  one's  liking  in  order  to  vouch 
one's  high  sense  of  the  art  and  the  fact  in  Main-Travelled 
Roads  and  Other  Main-Travelled  Roads.  The  volumes  are 
happily  named :  these  highways  are  truly  the  paths  that  the 
sore  feet  of  common  men  and  women  have  trodden  to  and 
fro  in  the  rude  new  country;  they  are  thick  with  the  dust 
and  the  snow  of  fierce  summers  and  savage  winters.  I  do 
not  say  but  they  lead  now  and  then  through  beautiful  spring 
times  and  mellow  autumns;  they  mostly  seek  the  lonely 
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farmers,  but  sometimes  they  tarry  in  sociable  villages  where 
youth  and  love  have  their  dances.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am 
wrong  in  taking  "  The  Return  of  the  Private  "  and  "  Up  the 
Coolly  "  for  types  of  the  bare  reality  prevailing  with  the  hot 
pity  which  comes  from  the  painter's  heart  for  the  conditions 
he  depicts. 

At  the  time  he  was  telling  these  grim  stories  of  farm  life 
in  the  West — that  is,  in  the  later  years  of  his  Boston  sojourn 
— our  author  was  much  in  contact  with  that  great  and  sin 
cere  talent  James  A.  Hearne,  whom  it  was  a  dramatic  edu 
cation  to  know.  So  far  as  one  influenced  the  other  I  do  not 
think  Mr.  Garland  owed  more  to  Hearne  than  Hearne  to 
him  in  practising  in  their  art  the  veritism  which  they  both 
preached.  If  I  may  confess  a  dreadful  secret,  I  suspected 
them  both  at  that  time  of  being  unconsciously  romantic  at 
heart,  and  only  kept  to  reality  because  they  did  not  know 
unreality.  Hearne,  in  spite  of  such  cunningest  pieces  of 
excelling  nature  as  "  Margaret  Fleming  "  and  "  Drifting 
Apart,"  was  often  tempted  to  do  the  thing  that  was  not— 
beautifuly  not,  as  Mr.  James  might  say — in  his  other  plays, 
and  was  willing  to  please  his  public  with  it,  for  of  course  the 
thing  that  is  not  will  mainly  please  any  public.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  author  of  these  books  did  very  greatly  help  to  stay 
the  dramatist  in  his  allegiance  to  the  thing  that  was,  while  on 
his  part  Hearne  doubtless  helped  his  younger  friend  to  clar 
ify  his  native  dramatic  perception.  At  any  rate,  some  plays 
relating  to  the  nearer  and  farther  West  which  Mr.  Garland 
wrote  in  the  heyday  of  his  Hearne  friendship  (it  lasted  to 
the  end  of  the  great  player's  life)  may  have  been  inspired 
by  his  association  with  a  man  who  was  to  the  heart  of  his 
true  humanity  essentially  representative.  As  both  were 
secretly  romantic  a  little,  so  both  were  openly  idyllic  a  good 
deal.  Of  course  Mr.  Garland's  treatment  of  country  life  is 
more  direct,  more  authentic,  more  instructive,  and  there  is 
pretty  sure  always  to  be  a  thrill  or  a  throe  of  indignant 
compassion  in  it  which  the  milder  poet  did  not  impart  to  his 
hearers.  Some  plays  which  the  novelist  wrote  at  this  time 
(notably  "  Under  the  Lion's  Paw,"  a  tragedy  of  Far  West 
ern  farming)  expressed  this  compassion,  still  more  directly 
and  explicitly  than  the  stories  of  Main-Travelled  Roads,  and 
I  believe  it  the  loss  of  our  theater  that  they  have  never  got 
upon  the  stage. 

"But  no  doubt  fortune  that  kept  him  to  the  story  written 
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to  be  read  was  not  so  unintelligent  as  her  enemies  might  like 
to  imagine.  In  the  invention  of  such  a  group  of  novels  as 
Rose  of  Dutcher's  Coolly,  The  Eagle's  Heart,  Hesper,  The 
Captain  of  the  Gray-Horse  Troop,  Money  Magic,  and  Cav- 
anaugh  he  has  justified  the  constancy  of  purpose  which  the 
fickle  goddess  has  shown  in  his  case.  She  seems  to  have 
known  what  she  was  about  in  guiding  his  talent  from  West  to 
Farther  West,  from  the  farms  to  the  wilds,  and  liberating  it 
to  the  freer  and  bolder  adventure  which  he  must  always 
have  loved. 

If  the  work  seems  to  lose  at  times  in  closeness  of  texture 
on  its  westering  way,  it  gains  in  breadth.  The  workman  does 
not  change  in  it;  he  is  always  what  he  was:  mindful  of  his 
own  past,  and  tenderly  loyal  to  the  simplest  life,  as  embrac 
ing  not  only  the  potentialities  but  the  actualities  of  beauty, 
of  sublimity. 

Mr.  Garland's  books  seem  to  me  as  indigenous,  in  the  true 
sense,  as  any  our  country  has  produced.  They  are  western 
American,  it  is  true,  but  America  is  mostly  western  now. 
But  that  is  a  question  apart  from  the  question  of  the 
author's  literature.  I  for  my  part  find  this  wholesome 
and  edifying:  I  like  being  in  the  company  of  a  man  who 
believes  so  cordially  in  man's  perfectibility;  who  believes 
that  wrongs  can  really  be  righted,  and  that  even  in  our  de 
praved  conditions,  which  imply  selfishness  as  the  greatest 
personal  good,  teaches  that  generosity  and  honesty  and  duty 
are  wiser  and  better  things.  I  like  stirring  adventure  with 
out  bloodshed,  as  I  find  it  so  often  in  these  pages;  I  like 
love  which  is  sweet  and  pure,  chivalry  which  is  in  its  senses, 
honor  for  women  which  recognizes  that  while  all  women 
ultimately  are  good  and  beautiful  some  women  are  better 
and  beautifuler  than  others,  and  some  are  more  foolish  and 
potentially  vile  enough  to  keep  the  balance  of  the  virtues 
even  between  the  sexes. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  something  in  the  au 
thor's  work  which  I  suppose  has  given  question  of  its  ad 
vantage  to  other  readers  as  well  as  myself.  It  is  something 
which  deals  with  character  rather  than  incident,  and  has 
nothing  of  that  bad  allure  of  so  much  modern  fiction  in  its 
dances  of  the  seven  veils.  It  puts  the  gross  passions,  the 
propensities  to  shame,  rather  than  flatters  or  entices  them ; 
but  it  doesn't  recognize  the  beast  in  the  man's  desire  of  the 
woman,  the  satyr  leer  which  is  the  complement  of  the  lover 's 
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worship.  In  Rose  of  Dutclier's  Coolly,  in  Hesper,  in  Money 
Magic,  measurably  in  them  all,  you  find  the  refusal,  when 
it  comes  to  the  fact,  to  ignore  what  cannot  be  denied.  I  am 
old-fashioned,  and  I  have  moments  when  I  could  wish  that 
the  author  had  not  been  of  such  unsparing  conscience.  That 
is  all,  and  with  this  wish  noted  I  can  give  myself  to  the  entire 
pleasure  which  the  purity  and  wholesomeness  of  his  fiction 
offers  me. 

There  is  an  apparent  want  of  continuity  in  his  work.  He 
has  ventured  from  the  open  day  at  times  into  the  mystical  re 
gions  of  old  night,  but  the  books  here  are  an  unbroken  series 
in  which  the  average  West  and  Far  West  may  behold  itself 
as  in  a  mirror.  There  is  throughout,  and  in  spite  of  every 
thing,  a  manly  and  hopeful  belief  in  the  perfectibility  of 
man  and  things.  Indians,  soldiers,  woods,  waters,  he  teaches 
me  that  they  may  all  be  considered  to  the  national  advan 
tage.  He  does  not  allow  me  to  despair  of  the  hero,  even  of 
the  heroine;  he  finds  me  new  sorts  of  these  in  every  sort 
of  people  and  persuades  me  that  they  may  still  be  nat 
urally  and  charmingly  in  love  with  one  another.  He  paints 
me  a  West  in  which  the  physiognomy  of  the  East  has  put 
on  new  expression,  kindlier,  gentler,  truer;  he  makes  me 
imagine  a  life  out  there  which  has  been  somehow  pacified 
and  humbled  and  exalted  as  an  escape  from  death  and  re 
stored  in  gratitude  to  new  usefulness  in  that  new  air  on 
that  new  earth.  He  holds  me  with  his  story  and  he  will  not 
let  me  go  till  he  has  taught  me  something  more  than  he 
.has  told  me.  Greater  than  this  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  ask  of  any,  and  if  we  do  I  am  sure  we  shall  not  get  it, 

At  the  end  of  my  praise  I  feel  that  I  should  leave  it  largely 
unspoken  if  I  did  not  specify  the  power  with  which  certain 
characters  and  characteristics  are  enforced  in  this  book 
and  in  that.  With  some  hesitancy  I  choose  Money  Magic 
as  possibly  the  most  masterly  of  the  author's  books.  More 
than  any  other  since  the  stories  of  The  Main-Travelled 
Roads,  it  expresses  constancy  to  his  old  young  ideal  of 
veritism.  He  has  not  hesitated  to  take  clay  from  the  "  rude 
breast  of  the  unexhausted  West,"  and  he  has  molded  it 
in  shapes  which  breathe  as  with  a  life  of  their  own  like  Bertha 
and  Mart  Haney  (Marshall  Haney) ;  she  the  young,  beautiful 
wife  and  he  an  old  broken  gambler,  are  heroine  and  hero 
on  their  own  plane,  where  they  may  stand  with  the  creations 
of  great  modern  fiction.  The  make  as  well  as  the  manner 
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of  the  uneducated  girl,  derived  from  New  England  and  bred 
on  the  frontier,  but  not  with  all  her  slang  and  Far  Western 
freedom  underbred,  is  not  more  credibly  portrayed  than  the 
rough  Irishman  who  has  outlived  the  saloon-keeper  and 
desperado  and  has  re-entered  as  it  were  into  the  primitive 
goodness  of  his  generous  nature.  In  both  the  power  and 
the  meaning  of  vast  wealth  is  studied,  what  it  can  and  what 
it  cannot  do,  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  found  it  studied 
before.  They  seem  the  witnesses  of  its  magic,  rather  than 
sorcerers  who  work  it.  The  situation  is  most  interesting, 
and  the  situation  in  Mr.  Garland's  book  is  what  interests 
me  more  than  the  action;  if  I  can  know  what  people  are, 
rather  than  what  they  do,  I  am  the  more  content ;  and  I  have 
noted  with  the  satisfaction  which  I  should  like  to  have  others 
feel  the  clear  conditioning  of  his  people.  In  fact,  his  people 
mainly  derive  their  importance  from  that.  A  given  book 
of  his  does  not  present  a  problem  for  this  or  that  character 
to  solve ;  it  describes  a  condition  which  shall  test  him.  Some 
times  it  is  an  unfriendly  condition,  sometimes  not;  but  the 
business  is  to  show  how  he  copes  with  it.  In  Money  Magic, 
in  The  Captain  of  the  Gray-Horse  Troop,  in  Cavanagh,  in 
Hesper,  in  The  Eagle's  Heart,  it  is  always  a  sense  of  the 
conditions  which  remains  with  me.  I  remember  the  persons 
from  them  as  I  learned  to  recognize  the  persons  from  them 
in  their  full  meaning.  Perhaps  this  is  so  in  the  novels  of 
others,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is,  and  I  consider  Mr.  Garland's 
novels  for  this  reason  particularly  valuable  as  materials 
of  social  history,  no  less  than  as  very  entertaining  personal, 
history.  One  cannot  read  them  (and  if  you  begin  on  them 
you  must  read  them)  without  becoming  more  and  more  con 
vinced  that  it  is  our  conditioning  which  determines  our  char 
acters,  even  though  it  does  not  always  determine  our  actions. 
The  strong  man,  the  good  woman,  grows  stronger  and  better 
for  the  struggle  with  them,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
is  what  Mr.  Garland  is  conscious  of  seeking  to  show.  I  dare 
say  that  he  paints  them,  and  cannot  help  painting  them,  be 
cause  in  his  own  career  he  has  been  passionately  sensible 
of  their  stress  even  when  he  has  not  mastered  all  their  mean 
ing.  As  a  singularly  American  artist,  too,  he  instinctively 
devotes  himself  to  the  portrayal  of  conditions  because  Amer 
ica  itself  is  all  a  novel  condition. 

W.  D.  HOWELLS. 
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LADY  MAKY  WORTLEY  MONTAGU  (born  Pierrepont)  wrote 
poems,  essays,  and  translations  of  some  note  in  her  own 
day,  of  none  in  ours.  She  also  wrote  letters  which  can 
never  die,  letters  less  charming,  indeed,  than  Madame  de 
Sevigne's  because  the  writer  was  less  charming,  but  full  of 
light  on  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  also  on 
Lady  Mary  herself.  I  do  not  refer  so  much  to  the  celebrated 
letters  from  Constantinople,  because  those  were  probably 
arranged  and  edited  for  literary  purposes,  but  to  the  general 
correspondence,  which  throbs  and  vibrates  and  sparkles  like 
a  live  thing. 

The  writer  knew  quite  well  what  she  was  doing.  Speaking 
of  Madame  de  Sevigne's  productions,  she  says:  "  Mine  will 
be  full  as  entertaining  forty  years  hence."  And,  perhaps 
with  a  touch  of  jealousy  not  wholly  uncharacteristic,  she 
depreciates  her  French  predecessor,  "  who  only  gives  us, 
in  a  lively  manner  and  fashionable  phrases,  mean  senti 
ments,  vulgar  prejudices,  and  endless  repetitions.  Some 
times  the  tittle-tattle  of  a  fine  lady,  sometimes  the  tittle- 
tattle  of  an  old  nurse,  always  tittle-tattle." 

Those  who  find  the  divine  tittle-tattle  of  Notre  Dame  des 
Rochers  not  only  among  the  liveliest,  but  among  the  most 
human  and  even  the  wisest  things  in  literature,  will  not 
be  the  less  ready  to  appreciate  Lady  Mary,  who  has  her 
own  tittle-tattle  as  well  as  her  own  wisdom  and  liveliness. 
How  easy  she  is,  how  ready,  and  how  graceful!  Her  letters, 
she  says,  are  "  written  with  rapidity  and  sent  without  read 
ing  over."  This  may  be  true  and  may  not.  At  any  rate, 
they  have  at  their  best  the  freshness  of  first  thoughts,  the 
careless  brilliancy  of  a  high-bred,  keen-witted  woman  talk 
ing  in  her  own  parlor,  indifferent  to  effect,  yet  naturally 
elegant  in  her  speech  as  in  her  dress  and  motion. 
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WitL  what  vivacity  she  touches  everything  and  every 
body  about  her,  "  a  certain  sprightly  folly  that  (I  thank 
God)  I  was  born  with  "  she  calls  it,  but  it  is  only  folly  in  the 
sense  of  making  dull  things  gay  and  sad  things  tolerable. 
See  how  she  finds  laughter  in  the  imminence  of  sea  peril: 
An  ancient  English  lady  "had  bought  a  fine  point  head, 
which  she  was  contriving  to  conceal  from  the  custom-house 
officers.  When  the  wind  grew  high  and  our  little  vessel 
cracked,  she  fell  heartily  to  her  prayers  and  thought  wholly 
of  her  soul.  When  it  seemed  to  abate,  she  returned  to  the 
worldly  care  of  her  head-dress  and  addressed  herself  to 
me:  '  Dear  madam,  will  you  take  care  of  this  point?  If 
it  should  be  lost! — Ah,  Lord,  we  shall  all  be  lost! — Lord 
have  mercy  on  my  soul! — Pray,  madam,  take  care  of  this 
head-dress/  This  easy  transition  from  her  soul  to  her 
head-dress,  and  the  alternate  agonies  that  both  gave  her, 
made  it  hard  to  determine  which  she  thought  of  greatest 
value. ' ' 

In  the  constant  imminence  of  life's  world  perils  Lady 
Mary  had  still  by  her  this  resource  of  merriment,  which 
some  call  flippancy,  but  which  by  any  name  is  not  without 
its  comforts. 

True,  such  a  glib  tongue  or  pen  is  a  dangerous  plaything 
and  liable  to  abuse.  Lady  Mary's  own  daughter  said  that 
her  mother  was  too  apt  to  set  down  people  of  a  meek  and 
gentle  character  for  fools.  People  of  any  character,  per 
haps,  whenever  the  wayward  fancy  struck  her.  She  darted 
her  shafts  right  and  left.  They  stung  and  they  clung,  for 
they  were  barbed,  if  not  poisoned.  Sometimes  they  made 
near  friends  as  cold  as  strangers.  Too  often  they  turned 
indifferent  strangers  into  enemies.  Enemies,  too  many, 
Lady  Mary  had  all  her  life,  and  they  seized  on  her  weak 
points  and  amplified  or  invented  ugly  things  about  her  till 
those  who  admire  her  most  find  defense  somewhat  difficult. 

Yet  she  did  not  gloat  over  evil.  "  'Tis  always  a  mortifica 
tion  to  me  to  observe  there  is  no  perfection  in  humanity." 
Her  unkindness  was  far  more  on  her  tongue  than  in  her 
heart.  "  This  I  know,  that  revenge  has  so  few  joys  for  me 
I  shall  never  lose  so  much  time  as  to  undertake  it."  She 
had  the  keenest  sense  of  human  sorrow  and  suffering:  "  I 
think  nothing  so  terrible  as  objects  of  misery,  except  one 
had  the  God-like  attribute  of  being  able  to  redress  them." 
What  she  could  do  to  redress  them  she  did.  By  her  efforts 
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to  introduce  inoculation  for  smallpox  she  surely  proved 
herself  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  humanity.  In 
many  smaller  things  also  she  was  kindly  and  sympathetic. 
And  what  pleases  me  most  is  that  she  makes  little  mention 
of  such  deeds  herself.  One  is  left  to  divine  them  from 
curt,  half-sarcastic  remarks  in  other  connections.  Thus, 
during  her  long  residence  in  Italy,  it  appears  that  she  min 
istered  to  her  neighbors  both  in  body  and  in  soul.  "  I  do 
what  good  I  am  able  in  the  village  round  me,  which  is  a 
very  large  one;  and  have  had  so  much  success  that  I  am 
thought  a  great  physician  and  should  be  esteemed  a  saint 
if  I  went  to  mass."  Later  she  had  much  ado  to  keep  the 
people  from  erecting  a  statue  to  her.  But  she  shrank  from 
love  in  Italy  which  was  sure  to  breed  laughter  in  England. 

Also,  even  in  her  bursts  of  ill  nature,  she  had  a  certain 
reserve,  a  certain  control,  a  certain  sobriety.  Indeed,  she 
compliments  herself  in  old  age  on  her  freedom  from  petu 
lance.  "  To  say  truth,  I  think  myself  an  uncommon  kind 
of  creature,  being  an  old  woman  without  superstition,  pee 
vishness,  or  censoriousness."  This  is,  perhaps,  more  than 
we  could  say  for  her.  But  in  youth  and  age  both  she  loved 
moderation  and  shunned  excess.  When  she  was  twenty- 
three  she  wrote,  "  I  would  throw  off  all  partiality  and 
passion  and  be  calm  in  my  opinion."  She  threw  them  off 
too  much,  she  was  too  calm,  she  was  cold.  Walpole  called 
her  letters  too  womanish,  but  Lady  Craven  thought  they 
must  have  been  written  by  a  man.  Most  readers  will  agree 
with  Lady  Craven.  Even  her  vivacity  lacks  warmth.  And 
it  is  here  that  she  most  falls  short  of  the  golden  sunshine 
of  Madame  de  Sevigne.  Lady  Mary  is  not  quite  the  woman 
even  in  her  malice.  Through  her  wit,  through  her  thought, 
through  her  comment  on  life,  even  through  her  human  rela 
tions  runs  a  strain  of  something  that  was  masculine. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  curious  and  amusing  than  in  her 
love  and  marriage.  She  was  beautiful  and  knew  it,  though 
the  smallpox,  by  depriving  her  of  eyelashes,  had  given  a 
certain  staring  boldness  to  her  eyes.  When  she  was  over 
thirty  she  "  led  up  a  ball  "  and  "  believed  in  her  conscience 
she  made  one  of  the  best  figures  there. "  When  she  was 
old,  for  all  her  philosophy,  she  did  not  look  in  a  glass  for 
eleven  years.  "  The  last  reflection  I  saw  there  was  so 
disagreeable  I  resolved  to  spare  myself  such  mortifications 
in  the  future." 
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She  fed  her  youthful  fancy  with  the  vast  fictions  then  in 
fashion,  and  the  result  was  a  romantic  head  and  a  cool 
heart.  These  appear  alternately  in  her  strange  correspond 
ence  with  her  lover  and  future  husband,  Mr.  Wortley  Mon 
tagu.  When  they  first  met  the  gentleman  admired  her  learn 
ing- — at  fourteen!  And  Latinity  seems  to  have  drawn  them 
together  quite  as  much  as  love.  There  was  a  sister,  Miss 
Anne  Wortley,  and  sisters  are  of  great  use  on  such  oc 
casions.  Lady  Mary  wrrote  to  her  in  language  of  extravagant 
regard  and  Miss  Wortley  wrote  back — at  her  brother's  dic 
tation.  Then  it  became  obviously  simpler  for  the  lovers 
to  write  direct. 

Obstacles  arose.  Mr.  Wortley  Montagu  would  make  no 
settlement  on  his  wife.  Lady  Mary's  father  would  not  hear 
of  a  marriage  without  one  and  hunted  up  another  suitor, 
rich — and  unacceptable.  There  was  doubt,  debate,  delay — 
and  then  an  elopement.  Lady  Mary  eloping!  What  ele 
ments  of  comedy!  And  her  letters  make  it  so. 

That  she  loved  her  lover  as  much  as  she  could  love  is 
evident.  ' l  My  protestations  of  friendship  are  not  like  other 
people's;  I  never  speak  but  what  I  mean,  and  when  I  say 
I  love  'tis  forever."  "  I  am  willing  to  abandon  all  con 
versation  but  yours.  If  you  please  I  will  never  see  another 
man.  In  short,  I  will  part  with  anything  for  you  but  you. 
I  will  not  have  you  a  month  to  lose  you  for  the  rest  of  my 
life."  "  I  would  die  to  be  secure  of  your  heart,  though  but 
for  a  moment." 

Yet  the  apparent  passion  is  tempered  with  doubt  and  re 
versal.  She  cannot  make  him  happy,  nor  he  her.  "  I  can 
esteem,  I  can  be  a  friend,  but  I  don't  know  whether  I  can 
love."  "  You  would  soon  be  tired  with  seeing  every  day 
the  same  thing."  No,  it  is  all  folly.  Cancel  it,  break  it 
up,  throw  it  over.  Begin  again  a  new  life,  a  new  world. 
She  will  write  to  him  no  more.  "  I  resolve  against  all  corre 
spondence  of  the  kind.  My  resolutions  are  seldom  made  and 
never  broken. ' ' 

This  one  is  broken  in  a  few  days.  Again  she  loves,  again 
she  hopes.  Everything  shall  be  right  so  far  as  it  lies  with 
her.  "  If  my  opinion  could  sway,  nothing  should  displease 
you.  Nobody  ever  was  so  disinterested  as  I  am."  And  yet 
once  more  cold  analysis  twitches  her  sleeve,  murmurs  in 
her  ear:  "  You  are  the  first  I  ever  had  a  correspondence 
with,  and  I  thank  God  I  have  done  with  it  for  all  my  life. 
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When  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  yon,  yon  will  like  me  no 
longer. ' ' 

Then  she  blows  the  doubts  away,  makes  her  stolen  mar 
riage,  gives  all  to  love,  and  in  the  very  doing  of  it  lets  fall 
one  phrase  that  shows  the  doubter  more  than  ever  (italics 
mine) :  "  I  foresee  all  that  will  happen  on  this  occasion.  I 
shall  incense  my  family  in  the  highest  degree.  The  gen 
erality  of  the  world  will  blame  my  conduct,  .  .  .  yet  'tis 
possible  yon  may  recompense  everything  to  me."  How 
two  little  words  will  show  a  heart ! 

And  afterward  ?  She  fared  pretty  mnch  as  she  expected. 
Love  hardened  into  marriage  with  some,  not  unusual,  hours 
of  agony.  "  I  cannot  forbear  telling  you,  I  think  you  have 
used  me  very  unkindly."  When  he  fails  to  write  to  her 
she  cries  for  two  hours.  Then  all  becomes  domestic  and 
decorous,  and  as  it  should  be;  and  her  matured  opinion  of 
marriage  agrees  very  well  with  the  previsions  of  her  youth. 
"  Where  are  people  matched? — I  suppose  we  shall  all  come 
right  in  Heaven;  as  in  a  country  dance,  the  hands  are 
strangely  given  and  taken,  while  they  are  in  motion,  at  last 
all  meet  their  partners  when  the  jig  is  done." 

Perhaps  because  she  showed  no  great  conjugal  affection, 
there  was  plenty  of  gossip  about  affections  less  legitimate. 
Pope  lavished  rhetorical  devotion  on  her.  She  laughed  at 
it  and,  I  fear,  at  him.  In  consequence  he  lampooned  her 
with  the  savage  spite  of  an  eighteenth-century  poet.  She 
said  unkind  things  about  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  Sir  Rob 
ert's  son  said  unkind  things  about  her,  mentioned  some 
lovers  by  name,  and  implied  many  others.  Lady  Mary's 
careful  editors  have  dealt  with  these  slanders  most  pains 
takingly;  and  though  in  one  case,  that  of  an  Italian  adven 
turer,  they  have  overlooked  a  passage  in  Sir  Horace  Mann's 
letters,  oddly  confirmatory  of  Walpole,  I  think  they  have 
cleared  their  heroine  with  entire  success. 

After  all,  Lady  Mary's  best  defense  against  scandal  is 
her  own  temperament  and  her  own  words.  It  is  true,  those 
who  have  lived  a  wild  life  are  often  the  first  to  exclaim 
against  it.  But  in  this  case  the  language  bears  every  im 
press  of  being  prompted  by  observation  rather  than  experi 
ence.  She  says  of  the  notorious  Lady  Vane :  "  I  think  there 
is  no  rational  creature  that  would  not  prefer  the  life  of  the 
strictest  Carmelite  to  the  round  of  hurry  and  misfortune  she 
has  gone  through." 
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Lady  Mary's  long  sojourn  in  Italy  toward  the  close  of 
her  career  did  much  to  increase  suspicion  in  regard  to  her 
relations  with  her  husband.  Her  greatest  admirers  have 
not  been  able  to  explain  clearly  why  she  wished  to  exile 
herself  in  such  a  fashion.  But  the  tone  in  which  during  the 
whole  period  slie  writes  both  to  Mr.  Wortley  Montagu  and 
of  him  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  any  serious  coldness 
between  them.  "  My  most  fervent  wishes  are  for  your 
health  and  happiness. "  And  again:  "  I  have  never  heard 
from  her  [her  daughter]  since,  nor  from  any  other  person 
in  England,  which  gives  me  the  greatest  uneasiness ;  but  the 
most  sensible  part  of  it  is  in  regard  of  your  health,  which 
is  truly  and  sincerely  the  dearest  concern  I  have  in  this 
world."  < 

Lady  Mary  had  two  children,  and  as  a  mother  she  is  very 
much  what  she  is  as  a  wife,  sensible,  prudent,  devoted,  but 
neither  clinging  nor  adoring.  She  had.  indeed,  a  happy  art 
of  expressing  maternal  tenderness,  as  of  expressing  every 
thing,  by  which  I  do  not  imply  that  her  feelings  were  not 
sincere,  but  simply  that  they  were  not  very  vital  or  very 
overwhelming.  When  she  sets  out  on  her  travels  she  is 
heartbroken  over  the  perils  and  exposures  for  her  son. 
"  I  have  long  learnt  to  hold  myself  at  nothing;  but  when 
I  think  of  the  fatigue  my  poor  infant  must  suffer,  I  have  all 
a  mother's  fondness  in  my  eyes  and  all  her  tender  passions 
in  my  heart. ' '  But  her  language  about  this  same  son  when 
grown  to  manhood  is  somewhat  astounding.  He  was  a  most 
extraordinary  black  sheep,  wasted  money,  contracted  debts, 
gambled,  liked  evil  occupations  and  worse  company,  varied 
a  multiplicity  of  wives  with  a  multiplicity  of  religions,  was 
once  in  jail,  and  never  respectable.  All  this  Lady  Mary 
deplores,  but  she  is  not  heartbroken  over  it;  on  the  con 
trary,  she  analyzes  his  character  to  his  father  with  singular 
cold  soberness.  "  It  is  very  disagreeable  to  me  to  converse 
with  one  from  whom  I  do  not  expect  to  hear  a  word  of  truth 
and  who,  I  am  sure,  will  repeat  many  things  that  never 
passed  in  our  conversation."  Or  more  generally,  "  I  sup 
pose  you  are  now  convinced  I  have  never  been  mistaken  in 
his  character;  which  remains  unchanged,  and,  what  is  yet 
worse,  I  think  is  unchangeable.  I  never  saw  such  a  com 
plication  of  folly  and  falsity  as  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  G ." 

Her  daughter,  Lady  Bute,  she  was  fond  of.  "  Your  hap 
piness,"  she  writes  to  her,  "was  my  first  wish,  and  the 
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pursuit  of  all  my  action  divested  of  all  self-interest. " 
Nevertheless,  she  lived  contentedly  without  seeing  her  for 
twenty  years. 

That  Lady  Mary  was  a  good  domestic  manager  hard 
ly  admits  of  doubt:  but  I  find  no  evidence  that  she  en 
joyed  feminine  occupations,  though  she  does  somewhere 
remark  that  she  considers  certain  types  of  learned  ladies 
"  much  inferior  to  the  plain  sense  of  a  cook  maid  who  can 
make  a  good  pudding  and  keep  the  kitchen  in  good  order." 
Among  her  numerous  benefactions  in  Italy  was  the  teach 
ing  of  her  neighbors  how  to  make  both  bread  and  butter. 

It  is  said  that  her  servants  loved  her,  not  unnaturally,  if 
she  carried  out  her  own  maxim:  "  The  small  proportion  of 
authority  that  has  fallen  to  my  share  (only  over  a  few 
children  and  servants)  has  always  been  a  burden,  and  I 
believe  every  one  finds  it  so  who  acts  from  a  maxim  that 
whoever  is  under  my  power  is  under  my  protection. "  She 
was  a  born  aristocrat,  however,  both  socially  and  politically, 
and  any  ]eveling  tendencies  that  she  may  have  cherished 
in  her  ardor  of  youth  vanished  entirely  with  years  and 
experience.  "  Was  it  possible  for  me  to  elevate  anybody 
from  the  station  in  which  they  were  born,  I  would  not  do 
it.  Perhaps  it  is  a  rebellion  against  that  Providence  that 
has  placed  them;  all  we  ought  to  do  is  to  endeavor  to  make 
them  easy  in  the  rank  assigned  them."  And  elsewhere,  in 
a  much  more  elaborate  passage,  she  expresses  herself  with 
a  deliberate  haughtiness  of  rank  and  privilege  which  has 
rarely  been  surpassed.  In  her  youth,  she  says,  silly  preju 
dice  taught  her  that  she  was  to  treat  no  one  as  an  inferior. 
But  she  has  learned  better  and  come  to  see  that  such  a  no 
tion  made  her  "  admit  many  familiar  acquaintances,  of 
which  I  have  heartily  repented  every  one,  and  the  greatest 
examples  I  have  known  of  honor  and  integrity  have  been 
among  those  of  the  highest  birth  and  fortunes."  The  Eng 
lish  tendency  to  mingle  classes  and  level  distinctions  will, 
she  believes,  have  some  day  fatal  consequences.  How  curi 
ous,  in  so  keen  a  wit,  the  failure  to  foresee  that  just  this 
English  social  elasticity  would  avert  the  terrible  disaster 
which  was  to  befall  the  nice  gradations  of  French  order  and 
system ! 

Lady  Mary  was  not  only  practical  in  her  household,  but 
in  all  the  other  common  concerns  of  life.  Rarely  has  a 
woman  pushed  her  husband  on  in  the  world  with  more  vigor- 
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cms  energy  than  is  shown  in  the  letters  she  writes  to  Mr. 
\Yortley  Montagu,  urging  him  to  drop  his  diffidence  and 
claim  what  he  deserves.  "  No  modest  man  ever  did,  or 
ever  will,  make  his  fortune. ' ' 

As  regards  money  also  she  was  eminently  a  woman  of 
business — too  eminently,  say  her  enemies.  One  reason  al 
leged  for  her  quarrel  with  Pope  is  his  well-meant  advice 
which  brought  her  large  losses  in  South  Sea  speculation. 
However  much  one  may  like  and  admire  her,  it  is  impossible 
wholly  to  explain  away  Walpole's  picture  of  her  sordid 
avarice,  which  cannot  be  omitted,  though  hideous.  "  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  is  arrived;  I  have  seen  her;  I  think  her 
avarice,  her  dirt,  and  her  vivacity  are  all  increased.  Her 
dress,  like  her  languages,  is  a  galimatias  of  several  coun 
tries;  the  groundwork  rags,  and  the  embroidery  nastiness. 
She  wears  no  cap,  no  handkerchief,  no  gown,  no  petticoat, 
no  shoes.  An  old  black-laced  hood  represents  the  first;  the 
fur  of  a  horseman 's  coat,  which  replaces  the  third,  serves  for 
the  second ;  a  dimity  petticoat  is  deputy  and  officiates  for  the 
fourth;  and  slippers  act  the  part  of  the  last." 

It  is  easy  here  to  see  the  brush  of  hatred  deepening  the 
colors ;  but  hatred  can  hardly  have  invented  the  whole.  Yet 
all  the  references  to  money  matters  in  Lady  Mary's  letters 
are  sane  and  commendable.  She  hates  poverty,  and  she 
hates  extravagance  as  the  road  to  poverty,  and  she  cherishes 
thrift  as  the  assurance  of  independence  and  comfort.  That 
sort  of  lavish  living  which  is  certain  to  end  in  suffering 
for  self  and  others  she  condemns  bitterly.  Will  any  one 
say  she  can  condemn  it  too  bitterly?  "  He  lives  upon  rapine 
— I  mean  running  in  debt  to  poor  people,  who  perhaps  he 
will  never  be  able  to  pay."  But  I  do  not  find  that  she  un 
duly  prizes  money  for  itself.  We  should  seek  riches,  she 
says,  but  why?  "  As  the  world  is  and  will  be  'tis  a  sort 
of  duty  to  be  rich,  that  it  may  be  in  one's  power  to  do  good, 
riches  being  another  word  for  power  ";  with  which  compare 
the  remark  of  Gray,  a  man  surely  not  liable  to  the  charge 
of  avarice:  "It  is  a  striking  thing  that  one  can't  only 
not  live  as  one  pleases,  but  where  and  with  whom  one 
pleases,  without  money.  Swift  somewhere  says  that  money 
is  liberty;  and  I  fear  money  is  friendship,  too,  and  society 
and  almost  every  external  blessing.  It  is  a  great,  though  ill- 
natured,  comfort  to  see  most  of  those  who  have  it  in  plenty, 
without  pleasure,  without  liberty,  and  without  friends." 
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Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  these  questions 
of  conduct  Lady  Mary  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  enthu 
siasm.  In  a  long  and  curious  passage  she  enlarges  on  the 
virtues  of  her  favorite  model — Atticus,  the  typical  trimmer 
and  opportunist,  who  lived  in  one  of  the  greatest  crises  of 
the  world  and  weathered  it  safe  and  rich,  who  had  many 
friends  and  served  many  and  betrayed  none,  but  did  not 
think  any  cause  good  enough  to  die  for. 

As  regards  social  life  and  general  human  relations,  it  is 
very  much  the  same.  Lady  Mary  had  vast  acquaintance.  I 
do  not  find  that  she  had  many  friends  either  dear  or  inti 
mate.  Of  Lady  Oxford  she  does,  indeed,  always  speak  with 
deep  affection.  And  she  says  of  herself,  no  doubt  truly: 
"  I  have  a  constancy  in  my  nature  that  makes  me  always 
remember  my  old  friends."  Also  her  love  of  a  snapping 
exchange  of  wit  made  her  appreciate  conversation.  "  You 
know  I  have  ever  been  of  opinion  that  a  chosen  conversation, 
composed  of  a  few  that  one  esteems,  is  the  greatest  hap 
piness  of  life."  Yet  she  was  too  full  of  resources  to  need 
people,  too  critical  to  love  people,  too  little  sympathetic  to 
pity  people.  And  in  one  of  the  lightning  sentences  of  self- 
revelation  she  shows  a  temperament  not  perfectly  endowed 
by  Heaven  for  friendship:  "  I  manage  my  [two]  friends 
with  such  a  strong  yet  with  a  gentle  hand  that  they  are  both 
willing  to  do  whatever  I  have  a  mind  to." 

But  if  she  did  not  love  mankind  she  found  them  endlessly 
amusing,  a  perpetual  food  for  observation  and  curiosity. 
And  the  wandering  life  she  led  nourished  this  taste  to  the 
fullest  degree.  "  It  was  a  violent  transition  from  your 
palace  and  company  to  be  locked  up  all  day  with  my 
chambermaid  and  sleep  at  night  in  a  hovel;  but  my  whole 
life  has  been  in  the  Pindaric  style."  It  is  this  love  of  diver 
sity,  this  keen  sense  of  the  human  in  all  its  phases,  which 
give  zest  to  her  Turkish  letters  and  .the  record  of  wander 
ings  and  hardships  which  might  not  now  be  encountered 
in  a  journey  to  the  pole.  But  long  wanderings  and  strange 
faces  are  not  necessary  for  the  naturalist  of  souls,  who  can 
find  the  ugliest  weeds  and  tenderest  flowers  at  his  own  front 
door.  Lady  Mary  was  never  tired  of  studying  souls,  and 
thought  highly  of  her  own  discernment  in  them.  "  I  have 
seldom  been  mistaken  in  my  first  judgment  of  those  I 
thought  it  worth  while  to  consider."  This  confidence  I  am 
sorry  to  find  in  her,  for  I  have  always  held  it  a  good  rule 
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that  those  who  asserted  their  sure  judgment  of  men  knew 
little  about  them.  True  insight  is  more  modest.  At  any 
rate,  mistaken  or  not,  she  found  the  varied  spectacle  of  hu 
man  action  endlessly  diverting  and  again  and  again  recurs 
to  the  charm  of  it:  "  I  endeavor  upon  this  occasion  to  do 
as  I  have  hitherto  done  in  all  the  odd  turns  of  my  life ;  turn 
them,  if  I  can,  to  my  diversion."  "  I  own  I  enjoy  vast 
delight  in  the  folly  of  mankind;  and,  God  be  praised,  that 
is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  enjoyment." 

But,  though  she  could  always  amuse  herself  with  men 
and  women,  she  could  also  amuse  herself  without  them  and 
needed  neither  courtship  nor  cards  nor  gossip  to  keep  her 
heart  at  ease.  It  is  true  that  in  youth  she  knew  youth's 
restlessness  and  that  haunting  dread,  chronic  to  some  souls, 
which  fills  one  day  with  anxiety  as  to  what  may  fill  the  next. 
To  Mrs.  Hewet  she  writes:  "  Be  so  good  as  never  to  read 
a  letter  of  mine  but  in  one  of  those  minutes  when  you  are 
entirely  alone,  weary  of  everything,  and  inquiete  to  think 
of  what  you  shall  do  next.  All  people  who  live  in  the  coun 
try  must  have  some  of  those  minutes."  But  time  soothes 
this  and  makes  the  present  seem  so  inadequate  that  the  poor 
shreds  of  life  remaining  can  never  quite  eke  it  out.  "  I 
have  now  lived  almost  seven  years  in  a  stricter  retirement 
than  yours  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  and  can  assure  you  I  have 
never  had  half  an  hour  heavy  on  my  hands  for  want  of 
something  to  do. ' ' 

Her  country  life  did  not,  indeed,  include  much  ecstasy 
over  the  natural  world.  She  was  born  too  early  for  Rous 
seau,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  high  romance  could  ever 
have  seriously  appealed  to  her.  She  finds  Venice  a  gay 
social  center.  Of  its  poetry,  its  mystery,  its  moonlight  never 
a  word.  Perhaps  these  did  not  exist  before  Byron.  On  the 
Alps  and  their  sublimity  she  has  as  delightful  a  phrase  as 
the  whole  eighteenth  century  can  furnish  (italics  mine) : 
"  The  prodigious  prospect  of  mountains  covered  with  eter 
nal  snow,  clouds  hanging  far  below  our  feet,  and  the  vast 
cascades  tumbling  down  the  rocks  with  a  confused  roaring, 
would  have  been  solemnly  entertaining  to  me  if  I  had  suf 
fered  less  from  the  extreme  cold  that  reigns  here."  If  that 
is  not  Salvator  Rosa  in  little,  what  is?  I  know  few  things 
better,  unless  it  be  Ovid's  "  Nile  jocose/'  gamesome  Nile. 

No.  Lady  Mary's  nature,  like  that  of  most  of  her  con 
temporaries,  was  an  artful  invention  of  trim  lawns,  boxed 
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walks,  shady  alleys  with  a  statue  at  the  end,  or  a  ruined 
temple  on  a  turfy  hill.  Such  gardens  she  liked  well  enough 
to  stroll  in,  but  the  garden  that  charmed  her  most  was  the 
garden  of  her  soul.  "  Whoever  will  cultivate  their  own 
mind  will  find  full  employment.  Every  virtue  does  not  only 
require  great  care  in  the  planting,  but  as  much  daily  solici 
tude  in  cherishing  as  exotic  fruits  and  flowers."  "  Add 
to  this  the  search  after  knowledge  (every  branch  of  which 
is  entertaining)  and  the  longest  life  is  too  short  for  the 
pursuit  of  it," 

In  that  pursuit  she  never  tired  from  early  youth  to  her 
last  years.  Indeed,  among  her  contemporaries  she  had  the 
reputation  of  a  learning  as  masculine  as  some  of  her  other 
tastes  and  habits.  In  this  rumor  probably  exaggerated,  as 
usual.  She  herself,  in  her  many  interesting  references  to 
her  education,  disclaims  anything  of  the  sort.  She  was  a 
bright  child,  with  a  passion  for  reading.  She  learned  Latin, 
French,  and  Italian,  and  used  them,  but  rather  as  a  reader 
than  as  a  scholar.  Systematic  intellectual  training  she  could 
hardly  have  had  or  desired,  merely  that  passionate  delight 
in  the  things  of  the  mind  which  is  the  greatest  blessing  a 
human  being  can  inherit.  "  If,"  she  says  of  her  grand 
daughter,  "  she  has  the  same  inclination  (I  should  say 
passion)  for  learning  that  I  was  born  with,  history,  geog 
raphy,  and  philosophy  will  furnish  her  materials  to  pass 
away  cheerfully  a  longer  life  than  is  allotted  to  mortals." 

She  had,  however,  little  disposition  to  brag  of  her  ac 
quirements.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  singular  with  what  in 
sistence,  bitterness  almost,  she  urges  that  a  woman  should 
never,  never  allow  herself  to  be  thought  wiser  or  more 
studious  than  her  kind.  Eead  if  you  please,  think  if  you 
please,  but  keep  it  to  yourself.  Otherwise  women  will  laugh 
at  you  and  men  avoid  you.  "  I  never  studied  anything  in 
my  life  and  have  always  (at  least  from  fifteen)  thought  the 
reputation  of  learning  a  misfortune  to  a  woman."  And 
again  of  her  granddaughter,  with  a  sharp  tang  that  hints 
at  many  sad  experiences:  "  The  second  caution  to  be  given 
her  is  to  conceal  whatever  learning  she  attains  with  as 
much  solicitude  as  she  would  hide  crookedness  or  lameness ; 
the  parade  of  it  can  only  serve  to  draw  on  her  the  envy, 
and  consequently  the  most  inveterate  hatred,  of  all  he  and| 
she  fools,  which  will  certainly  be  at  least  three  parts  in  four 
of  all  her  acquaintance." 
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It  is  in  this  spirit  that  Lady  Mary  speaks  very  slightingly 
of  her  own  poems  and  other  writings.  For  us  they  are  chiefly 
significant  as  emphasizing,  in  their  coarseness  and  in  some 
other  peculiarities,  that  masculine  strain  which  has  been 
so  apparent  in  many  sides  of  her  interesting  personality. 

As  a  critic  she  is  more  fruitful  than  as  an  author,  and 
her  remarks  on  contemporary  writers  have  a  singular  vigor 
and  independence.  Johnson  she  recommends  for  the  idle 
and  ignorant.  "  Such  gentle  readers  may  be  improved  by 
a  moral  hint,  which,  though  repeated  over  and  over  fro.m 
generation  to  generation,  they  never  heard  in  their  lives." 
Fielding  and  Smollett  she  adores — again  the  man's  taste,  you 
see.  On  Clarissa  she  is  charming.  The  man  in  her  dis 
approves,  derides.  The  woman  weeps  "  like  any  milkmaid 
of  sixteen  over  the  ballad  of  the  Lady's  Fall."  But  weep 
ing,  laughing,  or  yawning,  she  reads,  reads,  reads.  For  she 
is  a  true  lover  of  books.  And  she  thus  delightfully  ampli 
fies  Montesquieu's  delightful  eulogy,  Je  n'ai  jamais  eu  de 
chagrin  qu'une  demi  heure  de  lecture  ne  pouvait  dissiper: 
"  I  wish  your  daughters  to  resemble  me  in  nothing  but  the 
love  of  reading,  knowing  by  experience  how  far  it  is  capable 
of  softening  the  cruelest  accidents  of  life ;  even  the  happiest 
cannot  be  passed  over  without  many  uneasy  hours;  and 
there  is  no  remedy  so  easy  as  books,  which,  if  they  do  not 
give  cheerfulness,  at  least  restore  quiet  to  the  most  troubled 
mind.  Those  that  fly  to  cards  or  company  for  relief  general 
ly  find  they  only  exchange  one  misfortune  for  another." 

It  is,  then,  already  manifest  that  in  the  things  of  the 
spirit  Lady  Mary  was  as  masculine  and  as  stoical  as 
in  things  of  the  flesh.  In  very  early  youth  she  translated 
Epictetns,  and  he  stayed  by  her  to  the  grave.  Life  has  its 
vexations  and  many  of  them.  People  fret  and  torment  till 
even  her  equanimity  sometimes  gives  way.  "  I  am  sick 
with  vexation."  But  in  general  she  surmounts  or  forgets, 
now  with  an  unpleasant,  haughty  fling  of  cynical  scorn: 
"For  my  part,  as  it  is  my  established  opinion  that  this 
globe  of  ours  is  no  better  than  a  Holland  cheese  and  the 
walkers  about  in  it  mites,  I  possess  my  mind  in  patience, 
let  what  will  happen;  and  should  feel  tolerably  easy,  though 
a  great  rat  came  and  ate  half  of  it  up  " ;  now,  as  in  her  very 
last  years,  with  a  gentle  reminiscence  of  her  heroic  teacher : 
"  In  this  world  much  must  be  suffered,  and  we  ought  all  to 
follow  the  rule  of  Epictetus,  '  Bear  and  forbear.'  " 
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As  for  nerves,  vapors,  melancholy,  she  has  little  experi 
ence  of  such  feminine  weakness  and  no  patience  with  it. 
"•  Mutability  of  sublunary  things  is  the  only  melancholy 
reflection  I  have  to  make  on  my  own  account. ' '  She  seldom 
makes  any  other.  "  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  but  one  real 
evil — I  mean,  acute  pain;  all  other  complaints  are  so  con 
siderably  diminished  by  time  that  it  is  plain  the  grief  of 
it  is  owing  to  our  passions,  since  the  sensation  of  it  vanishes 
when  that  is  over."  If  by  chance  any  little  wrinkle  shows 
itself,  sigh  from  some  unknown  despair,  winter  shadow  of 
old  age  and  failing  strength  and  falling  friends,  let  us 
smooth  it,  strangle  it,  obliterate  it  by  a  book  or  a  flower  or 
a  smile.  In  these  matters  habit  is  all. 

And  what  was  God  in  Lady  Mary's  life?  Apparently 
little  or  nothing.  As  strangely  little  as  in  so  many  eigh 
teenth-century  lives.  There  is  no  rebellion,  no  passionate 
debate  of  hope  and  doubt;  simply,  as  it  seems,  very  little 
thought  given  to  the  subject.  Religion  is  a  useful  thing — 
for  the  million,  oh,  an  excellent  thing,  under  any  garb,  in 
Turkey,  in  Italy,  in  England.  Respect  it?  Yes.  Cherish 
it?  Yes.  Believe  it?  The  question  is— well,  an  imperti 
nent  one.  And  if  it  be  said  that  there  may  have  been  a 
feeling  that  some  things  were  too  sacred  to  be  spoken  about, 
let  any  one  who  can  read  Lady  Mary's  letters  through  and 
retain  that  idea  cling  to  it  for  his  comfort. 

No,  she  lived  like  a  gentlewoman ;  I  had  almost  said  like 
a  gentleman,  with  a  decent  regard  for  the  proprieties,  a 
fundamental  instinct  of  duty,  a  fair  share  of  human  charity; 
and  an  inexhaustible  delight  in  the  fleeting  shows  of  time. 
And  she  died  as  she  had  lived.  "  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  too, 
is  departing,"  says  Horace  Walpole.  "  She  brought  over 
a  cancer  in  her  breast,  which  she  concealed  till  about  six 
weeks  ago.  It  burst  and  there  are  no  hopes  of  her.  She 
behaves  with  great  fortitude  and  says  she  has  lived  long 
enough." 

Altogether,  not  a  winning  figure,  but  a  solid  one,  who,  with 
many  oddities,  treads  earth  firmly  and  makes  life  seem  a 
little  more  respectable. 

GAMALIEL  BRADFORD,  JR. 


TWO    VIEWS   OF    ART 

A   DIALOGUE 

BY  ARTHUR  C.  BENSON 


I  WENT  the  other  day  to  the  Tate  Gallery  with  a  friend, 
John  Fielding,  who  somewhat  scornfully  follows  the  pro 
fession  of  an  art  critic,  scornfully  because  he  agrees  with 
William  Morris  in  thinking  it  a  shameful  thing  to  sell  one's 
opinions  for  money.  But  for  all  that  and  perhaps  because 
of  all  that  he  has  a  fine  and  illuminating  mind,  so  that  I 
have  the  pleasure  when  I  am  with  him  of  feeling  his  thought 
traverse  my  own  somewhat  as  a  search-light  passes  still  and 
severe  through  the  night-mist  of  a  harborage. 

He  was  mildly  vexed  at  the  sort  of  pictures  I  wanted  to 
stop  and  look  at.  The  Tate  Gallery  is  a  favorite  haunt  of 
mine ;  it  contains  some  astonishingly  beautiful  pictures,  some 
very  curious  ones,  some  interesting,  some  grotesque,  some 
ludicrous,  and  some,  I  think,  so  bad  as  to  have  a  delicious 
kind  of  horror  about  them  which  produces  a  shuddering  sort 
of  enjoyment,  like  the  enjoyment  one  gets  from  the  horned, 
slimy,  bulging,  stout  things  in  a  marine  aquarium. 

"I'm  afraid  you  don't  care  about  art,"  he  said  to  me, 
with  a  good-natured  rather  kind  smile,  as  he  waited  by  me, 
averting  his  eyes  from  some  difficult  horror  which  I  was 
luxuriating  in.  "  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  do  care  very  much 
about  art,  at  least  I  like  pictures  very  much;  more,  I  be 
lieve,  than  you  do — my  taste  is  more  catholic." 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  said,  "it  is  just  that.  You  don't  care 
about  artistic  quality.  You  are  on  the  lookout  for  quite 
different  things — emotion,  interest,  color,  absurdity,  inven 
tion — all  the  things  which  a  picture  may  have  if  they  are 
subordinated  to  the  central  idea;  it's  the  central  idea  which 
you  miss — conception  first,  then  execution;  it's  a  question 
of  design  and  structure  and  manipulation.  Of  course  *  I 
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envy  you  as  a  gourmand  may  envy  a  child  its  appetite; 
you  have  appetite,  you  have  not  got  discrimination.  I  have 
watched  you  carefully,  and  you  pass  hy  some  of  the  best 
things. ' ' 

"  I  don't  dispute  it,"  I  said;  "  I  quite  realize  that  you 
have  a  quite  separate  set  of  values — but  I  don't  quite  know 
how  you  arrived  at  them." 

"  Oh,  it's  an  instinct,"  he  said,  "  rather  carefully  trained; 
but  the  instinct  is  what  matters,  and  I  don't  honestly  think 
you  would  ever  arrive  at  it.  I  brought  a  boy  of  sixteen 
here  the  other  day,  the  son  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  has 
got  the  instinct  to  the  ends  of  his  fingers.  He  went  straight 
for  what  I  consider  the  best  things;  he  made  some  mis 
takes,  but  they  were  creditable  mistakes;  he  gave  me  the 
most  splendid  reasons.  I  asked  him  several  times,  '  Why  do 
you  like  that?'  *  Oh,'  he  said,  '  the  man  has  done  exactly 
what  he  intended  to  do;  you  see  at  once  where  he  means 
you  to  look,  and  the  rest  is  like — well,  it's  like  the  leaves 
round  a  flower.'  I  took  him  to  one  of  Millais's  worst  ef 
forts  and  said,  '  What  do  you  think  of  that?'  '  I  hate  it,' 
he  said:  *  it  isn't  real;  it's  made  up;  it's  all  put  there.' 
When  he  came  away  he  said  to  me :  '  I  wonder  why  English 
artists  can't  paint  anything  with  figures  in  it?  They  can 
paint  single  people  beautifully,  and  they  can  paint  fields 
and  woods,  but  when  there  are  people  in  a  picture  they  all 
seem  to  be  saying  to  themselves,  "  Am  I  looking  right?" 
They  don't  look  at  one  another  or  care  what  is  going  on,  only 
to  seem  to  care.'  That's  a  sound  piece  of  criticism." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  think  there  is  something  in  it;  but 
I  still  do  not  fully  understand.  I  will  not  let  you  say  that 
I  do  not  care  about  pictures  in  the  right  way;  I  feel  the 
emotion  of  them  very  much;  these  great  old-English  land 
scapes — I  can't  say  how  they  move  me;  those  remote  wood 
land  spaces,  with  the  sandy  road  winding  through  the  broken 
forest,  the  far-off  plain  with  the  shining  river-loops  full 
of  golden  haze,  the  piles  of  fresh  cloud  with  the  scattered 
FUH  light,  the  somber  moorland  rising  harshly  and  stiffly 
into  the  sky — they  transport  me  in  a  moment  to  something 
which  I  cannot  describe — old  haunting  memories,  places  seen 
in  dreams  and  half  forgotten,  a  mystery  of  tranquil  thought. 
Is  all  that  nothing?" 

11  No,"  he  said,  "  it  is  a  great  deal;  but,  all  the  same, 
what  you  are  looking  out  for  is  the  romantic  quality  and 
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not  the  artistic.  That  is  a  much  staffer  and  harder  thing. 
It  is  like  that  verse  in  Job,  I  think,  where  Elihu  says,  '  Let 
us  choose  to  us  judgment;  let  us  know  among  ourselves 
what  is  good.'  I  do  not  say  that  I  get  so  much  fun  out 
of  it  as  you  do;  but  if  the  critical  sense  is  there  one  must 
use  it;  one  can't  escape;  and  I  can't  bear  to  look  at  some 
of  the  things  you  enjoy.  I  am  only  conscious  of  a  mass  of 
mistakes  and  misapplied  trouble  and  false  effects;  the  idea 
is  not  clear  to  start  with,  and  the  man  has  changed  his  mind 
a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  the  painting." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  don't  think  I  go  behind  the  picture. 
I  sometimes  see  that  it  is  coarse,  vulgar,  inane,  stupid — 
then  I  don't  look  at  it  unless  its  inanity  is  amusing;  but 
what  I  don't  see  is  how  you  know  what  the  idea  is,  and  still 
less  how  you  know  what  it  ought  to  be." 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  no  amount  of  intellectual  planning  of 
a  picture  will  make  it  worth  anything.  Some  of  the  most 
carefully  planned  pictures  are  the  worst  of  all;  but  one 
can  see  whether  the  idea  darted  into  the  man's  mind,  and 
still  more  whether  it  was  all  in  his  mind  all  the  time  he 
was  painting  it.  That  is  the  essential  thing;  it  must  not 
be  done  in  bits;  it  must  be  all  present,  the  end  and  the  be 
ginning  alike;  and  to  me  some  of  the  most  interesting  pic 
tures  of  all  are  those  where  the  vital  thought  is  all  there, 
and  the  man  just  fails  in  execution;  that  makes  a  much 
finer  picture  than  a  picture  where  all  the  parts  separately 
are  perfectly  painted  and  the  conception  is  vague.  But 
I  notice  that  it  is  just  that  kind  of  picture — the  kind,  I  mean, 
where  the  conception  just  can't  make  itself  felt — that  inter 
ests  you  least." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  when  we  went  together  to  the  Post- 
impressionists  I  remember  that  I  thought  you  had  a  curious 
solemnity  about  you,  like  a  man  looking  on  at  a  railway 
accident,  while  I  was  frankly  amused  with  a  delicious  sort 
of  stupefaction  that  anything  so  ludicrous  could  be  delib 
erately  brought  together." 

"Ah,"  said  he,  "I  don't  feel  certain  about  the  Post- 
impressionists;  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  they  have  not 
got  hold  of  something  very  large  indeed,  though  I  admit 
the  performance  was  not  equal  to  the  idea, — it  was  like  chil- 
^ren  playing  with  dynamite." 

"  Of  course,"  I  said,  "  I  quite  see  that  you  have  got 
hold  of  something  I  don't  understand.  I  don't  deny  that 
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you  have  a  sort  of  sixth  sense,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  there; 
I  don't  understand  your  criticisms,  but  I  can  see  that  you 
are  going  by  certain  very  definite  rules  or  canons  which 
hang  together.  Do  you  remember  going  to  the  National 
Gallery  with  Charles  Corbett?  He  was  in  a  kind  of  agony 
at  some  of  your  remarks,  the  agony  of  a  sensible  man  in 
the  presence  of  a  frantic  poseur.  He  said  to  me  afterward 
that  he  cared  very  much  about  pictures  and  had  been  pretty 
carefully  through  all  the  best  galleries  in  Europe,  but  he 
said  of  you  that  you  were  a  very  clever  man  but  awfully 
wrong-headed.  '  You  may  take  my  word  for  it,'  he  said, 
'  there  really  isn't  anything  in  what  Fielding  says  about 
some  of  these  things.  He  doesn't  seem  to  have  any  respect 
for  authority,  and  he  reads  all  sorts  of  qualities  into  quite 
worthless  pictures. '  I  had  not  agreed  with  you,  but  neither 
did  I  agree  with  him." 

"  Poor  Corbett!"  said  Fielding;  "  he  is  quite  on  the 
wrong  tack.  He  is  all  deference,  and  never  really  sees  any 
thing." 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  I  said,  "  what  I  felt  by  an  illustra 
tion.  I  took  an  Italian  friend  of  mine  to  my  club  the  other 
day.  We  fell  in  with  three  literary  men  in  the  smoking- 
room — Fellowes,  the  dramatic  critic,  Macnab,  the  Edinburgh 
professor,  and  O'Brien,  the  poet.  They  were  discussing 
something  with  much  animation,  and  the  national  brogues 
came  out  very  strongly  as  they  do  when  people  get  excited. 
I  told  my  Italian  afterward  that  they  were  to  me  very 
typical  people — an  Englishman,  a  Scotchman,  an  Irishman. 
I  said  I  could  have  told  their  nationalities  anywhere  by  their 
accents.  '  You  surprise  me  very  much,'  said  my  friend. 
1  To  me  they  all  seemed  to  speak  exactly  the  same  perfectly 
refined  English.  Indeed,  if  I  had  been  asked,  I  should  have 
said  that  Macnab  was  the  most  characteristically  English 
of  the  three — he  spoke  so  distinctly;  and  of  the  other  two 
I  should  have  said  that  Fell  owes 's  English  was  just  a  little 
more  slovenly  than  O'Brien's.  To  my  ears  there  was  not 
a  trace  of  distinctive  accent  in  any  of  them.'  I  was  quite 
unable  to  explain  to  my  Italian  what  the  differences  were 
and  how  half  a  dozen  words  from  the  lips  of  either  Macnab 
or  O'Brien  would  have  sufficed  to  show  their  nationality." 

"  Yes,"  sairl  Fielding,  "that's  a  good  comparison;  the 
differences  which  I  see  in  pictures  are  so  absolutely  plain 
to  me  that  it  is,  or  used  to  be,  simply  inconceivable  that 
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others  don't  see  them — and  that  is  always  the  difficulty  of 
talking  about  art — we  simply,  most  of  us,  mean  wholly 
different  things;  and  I  don't  for  a  moment  say  that  there 
are  not  plenty  of  things  in  art  besides  connoisseurship, 
only  connoisseurs  seldom  differ  except  about  details.  They 
have  different  theories  of  beauty,  of  course,  and  the  value 
of  different  styles ;  but  the  main  point  is  as  clear  as  stability 
to  the  engineer  or  proportion  to  the  architect.  It  is  a  sort 
of  mastery  that  I  recognize,  a  control  of  resources,  the 
right  economy  of  material,  a  balance,  a  unity.  Why,  I  be 
lieve,"  he  added,  with  a  laugh,  "  that  you  are  capable  of 
saying  that  parts  of  a  picture  are  good,  like  the  curate's 
egg.  There  are  no  such  things  as  parts  of  a  picture. ' ' 

We  strolled  into  the  room  where  the  Alfred  Stevens 
studies  and  pictures  were  being  exhibited.  "  Here's  a  good 
instance,"  said  Fielding,  "  of  genius.  These  things  are 
very  unequal — but  it  is  all  good.  The  man  was  a  great 
man,  and  all  the  slightest  and  most  hurried  things  he  did 
are  great.  There's  a  principle  for  you.  A  great  man  is 
seldom  much  the  worse  for  working  under  pressure  or  for 
money  or  by  fits  and  starts.  The  finish  may  be  careless, 
but  the  tiniest  thing  is  great  because  he  cannot  help  it. 
You  can't  be  great  by  taking  pains.  Whatever  you  do  is 
just  an  expression  of  yourself.  The  small  man  is  always 
small.  Of  course,  the  great  man  may  make  an  experiment 
on  the  wrong  lines  and  come  to  grief,  but  the  failure  is 
tragic  and  not  mean ;  and  the  small  man  may  have  a  stroke 
of  luck  and  do  something  exactly  suited  to  his  powers — but 
even  so  it  is  always  a  small  affair." 

I  looked  carefully  at  the  exhibits ;  again  I  was  mystified. 
There  was  one  picture  which  roused  me  inexpressibly — the 
likeness  of  a  dead  boy,  the  heavy  head  sunk  into  the  pillow, 
the  shroud  just  revealing  the  pure  curve  of  neck  and  breast, 
the  curls  lying  lightly  on  the  forehead,  the  lips  still  red 
with  life :  but  the  purity  and  sweetness  of  it  all,  the  delicate 
molded  chin  and  the  eye  half  closed  with  that  strange  look, 
half  of  weariness,  half  of  a  kind  of  tender  amusement  which 
a  dead  face  often  wears — it  affected  me  literally  to  tears, 
with  the  sense  of  loss  and  mystery  and  beauty  all  mingled 
in  a  yearning  indescribable.  But  I  could  get  no  further 
with  the  portraits,  lifelike  enough,  of  solid,  dreary  men  and 
women;  while  the  studies,  the  scraps  of  molded  work,  the 
Dorchester  House  fireplace,  with  the  bulging,  muscular  fig- 
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ures  agonizingly  supporting  nothing  in  particular — it  had 
no  meaning  for  me. 

I  told  Fielding  my  impressions.  He  laughed  and  said: 
"  Yes,  old  man,  you  are  not  a  connoisseur;  here's  a  place 
which  is  all  haunted  for  me  by  a  grandeur  I  can't  describe. 
This  was  a  gigantic  man,  a  spirit  struggling  with  materials, 
straining  and  almost  rending  them  in  its  efforts  to  escape 
and  to  speak.  I  don't  say  it  is  all  perfect — far  from  it-— 
but  the  power  is  tremendous,  and  he  knew  exactly  what  he 
meant  and  what  he  was  at.  That  is  an  exquisite  thing  which 
moves  you  so — but  that  is  the  least  characteristic  and  to 
me  the  least  impressive  thing  in  the  room.  You  had  better 
think  of  me  as  a  sort  of  mathematician  wrestling  with 
formulae.  You  are  like  a  man  full  of  health  and  feeling, 
stepping  out  in  the  morning  in  some  delicious  terraced 
garden,  listening  to  the  song  of  birds,  elated  by  the  sun 
light,  breathing  in  the  fragrant  air.  But  that  is  not  what 
I  am  after.  I  am  tugging  about  a  theodolite  and  a  chain, 
taking  levels  and  measuring.  Perhaps,  unfortunately  for 
me,  the  terrace  has  got  to  be  straight  and  the  angles  square ; 
but  there  is  a  pleasure  in  it,  too,  though  it  is  a  grimmer 
sort  of  pleasure  than  you  own.  You  come  here  for  recrea 
tion  and  pleasure;  I  come  here  to  judge  and  decide.  No 
doubt  you  think  that  you  are  right  and  that  I  am  simply  to 
be  pitied.  You  are  enjoying  the  scenery  and  the  sea  breeze, 
while  I  am  looking  at  the  dredged-up  ooze  through  a  micro 
scope.  Never  mind  me.  Most  people  will  agree  with  you, 
and  I  don't  grudge  you  an  atom  of  your  pleasure — indeed, 
I  see  how  real  it  is.  But  of  course  you  are  a  sentimentalist, 
while  I  am  a  professional.  But  you  may  remember  that 
you  owe  your  pleasure  to  people  like  myself  in  the  past; 
it  is  we  who  make  the  bridge  and  drain  the  marsh  for  the 
busy  and  merry  folk  to  go  over.  A  hundred  years  hence, 
perhaps,  an  irresponsible  amateur  like  yourself  will  be 
looking  about  him  with  rather  more  discrimination  than 
you  possess.  I  don't  deny  the  severity  of  my  task.  Sin, 
you  remember,  entered  into  the  world  through  law;  but 
sin  is  not  the  only  thing  which  law  develops;  it's  a  mystery, 
but  I  think  it  all  makes  for  peace.  Meanwhile  I  get  my 
fun  out  of  it.  You  must  not  think  me  patronizing;  I  no 
more  patronize  you  than  Moses  patronized  the  Israelites; 
but  while  you  are  gathering  manna  and  dancing  round  the 
golden  calf,  I  am  up  in  a  crack  of  the  mountain  with  the 
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ledges  dripping  with  mist  and  something  awful  in  the  clouds 
overhead,  making  me  signals  which  I  cannot  quite  under 
stand,  but  which  I  am  trying  to  piece  together." 

"  Go  along  with  you,"  I  said;  "  I  feel  like  the  people 
of  whom  Job  said :  '  After  my  words  they  spake  not  again. 
My  speech  dropped  upon  them.'  I  am  gasping  under  the 
waterfall.  But  I  am  more  generous  than  you,  and  I  will 
do  you  the  justice  to  say  that,  though  I  speak  with  the  dig 
nity  of  ignorance,  I  do  believe  that  you  have  something  in 
your  mind  which  you  would  tell  me  if  you  could;  but  as  a 
literary  man  let  me  offer  you  in  return  one  caution :  Beware, 
my  dear  Fielding,  of  metaphors ! ' ' 

ABTHUR  C.  BENSON. 


WAS   PANAMA    "A   CHAPTER   OF 
NATIONAL    DISHONOR"? 

BY  REAR-ADMIKAL  A.  T.   MAHAN,  U.   S.   IT. 


IN  November,  1903,  following  promptly  upon  the  final 
rejection  of  the  Hay-Herran  Convention  by  the  Senate  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia,  an  uprising  against  the  central 
government  of  the  Eepublic  took  place  in  what  was  then 
the  Department  of  Panama.  The  actual  rejection  of  the 
treaty  was  notified  to  the  United  States  Government  by  the 
Colombian  Minister  to  the  United  States  on  August  22d, 
but  the  Colombian  Senate  remained  in  session  until  October 
31st  considering  the  general  question  of  a  Canal  Treaty. 
On  that  date  it  adjourned;  having  taken  no  step  toward  a 
further  treaty,  but  postponing  all  consideration  of  the  sub 
ject  to  the  next  meeting  of  its  Congress  a  year  later,  October 
31,  1904, 

On  November  3d  came  the  Panama  revolt.  The  day  be 
fore  this  occurrence,  November  2d,  the  United  States  Gov 
ernment,  which  had  abundant  warning  that  an  outbreak  was 
imminent  upon  the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  had  telegraphed 
its  naval  officers  on  both  sides  of  the  Isthmus  to  maintain 
free  and  uninterrupted  transit ;  to  occupy  the  line  of  the  rail 
road,  if  necessary ;  and  to  prevent  the  landing  of  any  armed 
force,  government  or  insurgent,  at  any  point  within  fifty 
miles  of  Panama.  On  November  6th  the  Eepublic  of  Pana 
ma,  having  been  declared  independent  by  the  insurgents, 
was  recognized  as  an  independent  state  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  On  November  13th  the  minister  by 
it  appointed  was  received  officially  by  President  Eoosevelt; 
and  on  December  18th  was  signed  a  new  Canal  Treaty  with 
the  new  state.  This  treaty  followed  the  main  lines  of  that 
which  Colombia  had  rejected;  but  the  Canal  Zone  wag 
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widened  from  six  miles  to  ten,  and  the  powers  of  the  United 
States  within  it  were  enlarged. 

The  course  of  President  Roosevelt  in  these  transactions 
not  only  was  marked  by  a  rapidity  and  decisiveness  which 
might  be  characterized  as  precipitate,  but  it  secured  results 
extremely  advantageous  to  the  United  States.  Naturally 
therefore  the  immediate  impression  produced  was  equally 
precipitate,  and  such  as  commonly  follows  where  action  un 
usual  in  kind  and  seemingly  hasty  coincides  with  self-inter 
est.  The  act  was  looked  upon  as  dictated  only  by  consid 
erations  of  profit,  and  as  such  was  weighed  in  the  balance 
of  untested  first  impressions  as  to  legality  and  obligation. 
The  prepossessions  thence  arising  have  continued  to  prevent 
a  clear  and  unprejudiced  weighing  of  the  arguments  of  legal 
and  illegal;  or  of  those  of  right  and  wrong,  which  do  not 
always  coincide  with  law.  Yet  an  act  profitable  to  one 
self  may  be  not  only  upright,  but  proper. 

In  such  cases,  however,  there  is  an  evident  necessity  that 
a  due  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  should  lead  to  a 
cogent  exposition  of  the  reasons  for  the  action  taken.  Such 
an  exposition  was  given  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  an 
nual  message  to  Congress  of  December  7,  1903,  and  in  a 
special  message  of  January  4,  1904.  A  similar  exposition 
was  given  by  Mr.  John  Hay,  then  Secretary  of  State,  in 
his  correspondence  with  General  Reyes,  the  envoy  sent  by 
Colombia  to  remonstrate  against  the  whole  course  of  the 
United  States  attendant  upon  the  Panama  revolt.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  Mr.  Hay,  while  undoubtedly  approving 
the  President's  action,  was  in  no  official  sense  responsible 
for  it,  All  executive  responsibility  centers  in  the  Presi 
dent,  and  in  him  alone.  The  approval  of  Mr.  Hay,  there 
fore,  carries  with  it  the  full  weight  of  his  known  character 
for  probity,  moderation,  and  ability,  undiminished  by  the 
element  of  self-defense  inseparable  from  personal  account 
ability. 

This  is  the  more  important  to  be  observed  because  the 
strenuousness  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  character  communicates 
itself  to  his  speech  and  writings ;  the  vigor  of  which,  when 
exerted  in  necessary  self-justification,  tends  rather  to  con 
firm  the  first  impression  of  indefensibleness  produced  by  the 
transaction,  as  summarized  above.  This  undoubtedly  has  in 
tensified  an  opposition  which  has  assumed  itself  to  be  dis 
tinctively  and  exclusively  moral ;  which  has  repudiated  as  im- 
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possible  any  other  standards  than  its  own ;  and  by  confident 
asseveration  has  succeeded  in  determining  a  very  general  at 
titude  of  the  public,  as  indicated  in  the  press,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  most  men  take  most  of  their  opinions  irreflectively. 
It  seems,  therefore,  not  unfit  to  subject  the  matter  anew 
to  an  analysis  based  mainly  upon  the  official  papers,  which 
probably  few  have  read  and  fewer  studied.  This  is  the 
more  desirable  because  Mr.  Roosevelt's  action  has  been 
condemned  recently  and  unqualifiedly  by  so  respectable  a 
citizen  as  Dr.  Leander  Chamberlain,*  whose  article  I  have 
occasion  to  think  was  considered  unanswerable  by  an  emi 
nent  lawyer. 

Dr.  Chamberlain's  paper  may  be  described  as  an  im 
passioned  arraignment  of  the  United  States,  concentrated 
upon  the  person  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  while  the  nation  and  its  President  are  separate  enti 
ties,  and  while  the  action  of  the  one  may  be  censurable  in 
the  same  instance  that  that  of  the  other  is  correct,  it  never 
theless  remains  true  that  the  responsibility  of  the  Chief 
Executive  devolves  upon  the  people,  if  by  them  his  act  is  ap 
proved,  explicitly  or  implicitly.  Upon  this  it  follows  that 
examination  must  extend  not  only  to  the  immediate  steps 
and  reasons  of  the  national  government  in  the  particular 
instance,  but  also  to  such  other  facts  as  may  or  should 
condition  the  entire  subsequent  attitude  of  the  nation.  Noth 
ing  has  been  done  by  the  country  to  redress  or  atone  for  the 
alleged  wrong  to  Colombia.  Therefore — not  Mr.  Roose 
velt  alone,  but — the  nation  is  at  the  bar;  and  the  matter 
for  examination  is  not  only  the  specific  step  taken  and  rea 
sons  given  by  the  Executive  of  the  day,  but  also  the  actual 
conditions  of  every  kind  at  the  moment  of  action.  These 
should  influence  the  decision  of  the  nation  now  as  to  its 
responsibility  for  existing  conditions,  and  as  to  any  repara 
tion  assumed  to  be  due. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  take  toward  Dr.  Chamberlain's 
article  the  defensive  attitude  of  replying  seriatim  to  his  suc 
cessive  contentions.  I  shall  adopt  the  more  direct  method 
of  stating  positively  the  justifying  points  of  the  case  for 
the  United  States.  It  is,  however,  essential  to  note  and 
to  subject  to  brief  comment  three  propositions  which  Dr. 
Chamberlain  calls  fundamental. 

"  Certain  fundamental  considerations  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
*  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW,  February,  1912. 
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any  worthy  discussion  of  the  conduct  of  governments.  First,  that  diplo 
macy  now  stands  committed  to  'the  extending  of  the  empire  of  law  and 
the  strengthening  of  an  appreciation  of  public  justice.'  Second,  that  '  in 
ternational  jurisprudence  is  based  on  the  moral  law  and  embodies  the 
consensus  of  civilized  peoples  with  regard  to  their  reciprocal  rights  and 
duties.'  Third,  that  '  all  nations  stand  on  an  equality  of  rights, — the  old 
and  the  new,  the  large  and  the  small,  monarchies  and  republics.'  It  is, 
accordingly,  in  view  of  these  considerations  that  the  Panama  imbroglio 
of  1903  is  to  be  judged." 

As  regards  these  positions,  any  one  conversant  with  the 
general  subject  will  recognize  that  they  bristle  with  con 
troversial  points  and  definitions.  The  third  is  a  common 
place,  though  necessary  to  be  affirmed.  As  a  sovereign  state 
Colombia  is  the  peer  of  the  strongest  and  richest.  Equally, 
however,  she  is  liable  like  the  strongest  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  her  deserts.  As  to  the  other  two, — that 
"  diplomacy  stands  committed,  etc.,"  and  that  "  interna 
tional  jurisprudence  is  based  on  the  moral  law,  etc." — the 
reply  is  that  the  basis  of  international  legal  decisions  is  not 
the  ideal  that  this  or  that  man  or  men  may  cherish,  but 
the  existing  status  of  law  in  universal,  or  at  least  general, 
acceptance.  The  legal  basis  of  judgment  is  what  the  law 
is,  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  We  long  for  universal  peace, 
we  aim  at  it  and  strive  for  it;  but  in  the  present  distress 
we  base  our  preparations  upon  the  serious  fact  that  war, 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  international  balances,  has  not 
been  disavowed,  and  that  there  is  no  present  prospect  of 
such  disavowal.  In  short,  the  legality  and  the  morality  of 
the  action  of  the  United  States  are  two  separate  factors,  to 
be  separately  considered.  The  legality  depends  upon  the 
actual  state  of  international  law,  not  on  any  theory  of  its 
derivation  or  basis.  The  morality  of  the  transaction  is  to 
be  treated  upon  moral  grounds.  In  treatment  the  two  must 
not  be  confused  by  passing  loosely  from  one  to  the  other. 
If  illegal,  the  fact  may  impugn  the  morality  of  a  measure ; 
but  the  question  of  legality  is  separate  and  should  be  kept  so. 

The  present  writer  has  no  personal  record  here  to  defend, 
unless  it  be  the  imputation  likely  to  be  made  of  a  perverted 
moral  twist  of  intellect  and  of  conscience  in  believing  the 
course  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  vindicable  in  international  law; 
and  still  more  justifiable  ?n  natural  equity,  as  applicable 
either  to  the  community  of  states  embraced  under  the  do 
main  of  that  law,  or  to  those  nations  and  populations  which 
still  lie  without  its  pale.  In  general  discussion,  most  deal- 
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ings  with  this  subject  have  proceeded  on  the  facile  assump 
tion  that  relations  between  states  not  only  can  hereafter 
become  a  matter  of  pure  legal  determination, — which  being 
a  matter  of  prophecy  or  speculation  may  be  left  to  one  side, 
— but  that  they  actually  now  are  so  determinable.  This  is 
not  the  case.  In  the  conflicting  relations  of  independent 
states  a  particular  action  may  be  lawful — legal — yet  not 
expedient;  it  may  be  both  lawful  and  expedient;  or  it  may 
not  square  with  exact  law,  yet  be  essentially  just  because 
possessing  the  highest  degree  of  expediency,  that,  namely, 
of  doing  essential  justice  between  all  the  parties  concerned. 

In  the  case  before  us  the  Senate  of  Colombia  had  an  in 
disputable  legal  right  to  reject  the  treaty.  The  question 
must  therefore  be  treated  whether  the  United  States  had 
a  strict  legal  right  to  take  the  precise  steps  it  did  when 
the  Panama  revolt  affected  the  status  qiio.  It  will  be  simi 
larly  necessary  to  examine  and  adduce  in  due  course  both 
the  legal  and  moral  aspects;  recognizing  that  a  transaction 
may  be  justifiable  from  the  one  or  the  other  standpoint, 
while  not  necessarily  so  from  both. 

As  far  as  has  come  under  my  observation,  the  entire 
incident  is  treated  as  between  Colombia  and  the  United 
States  only.  The  interest  of  Panama  is  never  mentioned. 
This  is  much  as  if  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  in 
Cuba,  in  1898,  should  be  regarded  as  a  matter  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  alone;  and  from  conversation  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  the  lawyer's  point  of 
view,  so  far  as  justification  of  our  action  is  concerned.  Yet 
it  is  notorious  that  the  suffering  of  Cuba  was  a  very  large 
factor,  not  only  in  determining  our  intervention,  but  in 
justifying  it.  Now  there  certainly  was  not  in  the  Panama 
district  any  suffering  precisely  comparable  to  that  in  Cuba; 
but  there  was  and  for  three  years  had  continued  to  be  the 
distraction,  misery,  and  prostration,  incident  to  civil  war, 
concerning  which  the  Colombian  envoy  to  "Washington, 
General  Eeyes,  alleged  "  the  weakness  and  ruin  of  my  coun 
try  after  three  years  of  civil  war  scarcely  at  an  end."*  Of 
this  war  the  Isthmus  was  a  principal  scene ;  the  motive  being 
resistance  to  the  central  government.  The  territory  of 
Panama,  said  General  Eeyes  again,  "  forms  the  most  im 
portant  part  of  the  national  wealth. '  *f  Yet,  having  this  im- 

*  A  Digest  of  International  Law,  by  John  Bassett  Moore.  Vol.  iii, 
p.  90.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1906.  t  Ibid.t  p.  82. 
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portance,  it  was  really  an  outlying  department,  separated 
by  long  distance  from  the  central  government  at  Bogota, 
and  accessible  only  by  sea,  like  Cuba.  "  It  is  known/7  wrote 
Reyes,  "  that  there  is  no  overland  way  to  reach  Panama 
with  troops  from  the  interior  of  Colombia/'*  This  in  truth 
was  the  sting  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  order  forbidding  troops 
of  either  party  to  land  within  fifty  miles  of  Panama.  The 
measure  was  decisive.  "Was  it  also  justifiable?  This  is 
perhaps  the  crucial  point ;  for,  given  the  rightfulness  of  the 
order,  the  rest  follows  up  to  the  recognition  of  the  new 
state,  which  must  be  defended  or  impeached  on  other 
grounds. 

In  the  three  preceding  years  the  Isthmus  had  been  con 
stantly  the  scene  of  fighting.  In  1900  there  was  continuous 
fighting  about  Panama,  and  British  marines  had  to  be  landed 
to  protect  foreign  interests.  In  1901  severe  fighting  took 
place  about  Colon;  both  that  city  and  Panama  were  seri 
ously  threatened  by  insurgent  forces  which  in  November 
captured  Colon.  It  then  became  necessary  to  land  Ameri 
can,  British,  and  French  naval  forces  at  Colon,  which  finally 
was  recaptured  by  the  Colombian  government.!  All  this 
imperiled  the  transit;  for  which  the  United  States  had 
made  itself  responsible  and  for  the  security  of  which  it  had 
become  necessary  at  times  to  acquiesce  in  the  intervention  of 
European  force,  contrary  to  the  known  policy  of  the  nation. 
These  circumstances  involved  the  United  States  directly  in 
the  troubles  of  Colombia ;  and  if  a  new  ownership  of  Panama 
would  increase  its  security  from  disturbance,  it  would  also 
affect  favorably  the  treaty  burden  resting  upon  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  the  contingency  of  such  occasion  arising 
entered  fairly  into  the  contingent  policy  of  the  United 
States ;  the  more  so  that  the  imminent  probability  of  a  revolt 
became  known  to  it  soon  after  the  adverse  action  of  the 
Colombian  Senate  upon  the  treaty  was  taken. 

From  this  precedent  knowledge  it  has  been  loosely  in 
ferred  that  the  United  States  was  in  collusion  with  the 
authors  of  the  revolt.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  quote  here 
Mr.  Hay's  explicit  and  categorical  denial  of  such  an  in 
sinuation  made  by  General  Reyes : 

"Any  charge  that  this  government  or  any  responsible  member  of  it 

*  A  Digest  of  International  Law.  by  John  Bassett  Moore.  Vol.  iii,  p.  83. 
Government  Printing-  Office,  Washington,  1906. 

•^Encyclopaedia  Britannica.    Ed.  1910-11.    Vol.  vi,  p.  712. 
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held  intercourse,  whether  official  or  unofficial,  with  agents  of  revolution 
in  Colombia  is  utterly  without  justification.  Equally  so  is  the  insinua 
tion  that  any  action  of  this  government  prior  to  the  revolution  in  Panama 
was  the  result  of  complicity  with  the  plans  of  the  revolutionists.  The 
Department  sees  fit  to  make  these  denials,  and  it  makes  them  finally."* 

Even  without  this  evidence,  the  prior  knowledge  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  the  measures  taken  to  be 
ready  at  once  to  meet  a  probable  emergency  in  which  its 
own  interests  or  those  of  its  citizens  might  be  affected, 
could  not  fairly  be  construed  as  action  accessory  to  the  fore 
seen  revolution.f  Mr.  Hay's  denial  is  conclusive.  The 
United  States  was  not  a  participant,  direct  or  indirect;  but 
if  trouble  arose  it  would  be  a  directly  interested  party,  not 
merely  an  intervener  from  outside.  It  was  interested,  not 
only  as  formal  guarantor  of  a  security  which  Colombia  had 
repeatedly  failed  to  sustain,  but  also  by  an  avowed  national 
policy  familiarly  summarized  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Further,  this  national  policy  had  introduced  the  whole 
family  of  European  states  as  parties  interested  in  the  canal 
treaties,  and  in  the  situation  constituted  by  the  rejection 
of  the  Convention.  Gradually,  step  by  step,  the  United 
States  had  advanced  from  a  position  of  joint  guarantor- 
ship  with  Great  Britain,  of  any  canal  at  the  Isthmus,  to  that 
of  claiming  and  demanding  sole  guarantorship  for  itself; 
and  from  an  avowed  willingness  to  see  the  enterprise  aided 
by  foreign  capital  to  an  equally  avowed  determination  that 
only  the  United  States  should  undertake  the  construction. 
Such  exclusion  of  other  nations  by  force — for  force  it  was 
— necessarily  entails  an  obligation  to  them  that  that  which 
we  forbade  their  undertaking  for  the  general  benefit  should 
by  us  be  accomplished  without  avoidable  delay.  How  ad 
mirably  this  obligation  has  been  discharged  since  the  au 
thority  to  do  so  was  obtained  from  the  new  Republic  of 
Panama  is  now  a  matter  of  history ;  not  yet  wholly  finished, 
but  already  with  a  record  which  will  remain  historical. 

It  is  possible  that  the  full  development  of  this  particular 
element  of  the  situation,  which  was  constituted  by  our  obliga- 

*  A  Digest  of  International  Law,  by  John  Bassett  Moore.    Vol.  iii,  p.  91. 

f  As  far  hack  as  1856  President  Pierce  took  similar  contingent  action. 
"  I  have  deemed  the  danger  of  the  recurrence  of  scenes  of  lawless 
violence  in  this  quarter  so  imminent  as  to  make  it  my  duty  to  station 
a  part  of  our  naval  force  in  the  harbors  of  Panama  and  Aspinwall." 
(Moore's  Digest,  vol.  iii,  p.  37.)  It  is  a  frequent  anticipative  measure. 
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tion  to  the  other  Powers  of  the  world,  may  not  have  passed 
through  the  mind  of  President  Roosevelt,  although  in  his 
messages  there  is  clear  recognition  of  an  international  ob 
ligation.  But  however  partially  or  completely  he  may  have 
worked  out  this  specific  conclusion,  it  is  valid  for  the  con 
sideration  of  the  nation  in  reviewing  its  own  responsibility 
now  for  the  action  of  its  Chief  Executive  then.  A  right 
action  may  be  doubly  right  for  reasons  which  may  not  at 
the  moment  have  occurred  to  the  agent. 

From  what  has  been  written,  it  appears  to  follow  that 
the  transactions,  November  2-10,  1903,  were  no  simple 
matter  between  Colombia  and  the  United  States,  but  com-' 
plex.  They  involved  our  relations  to  other  nations  of  the 
world  and  to  the  population  of  Panama  as  third  parties. 
Panama  was  entitled  to  consideration  as  really  as  was  Cuba 
in  1898.  She  was  so  entitled,  partly  because,  although  the 
United  States  was  not  under  treaty  obligation  to  repress 
domestic  disturbance  at  the  Isthmus,  Panama  was  a  prin 
cipal  sufferer  from  the  conditions  of  disquietude  which  af 
fected  the  transit ;  partly  because  Panama  bore  to  Colombia 
much  the  same  relation  as  Cuba  to  Spain,  viz.:  that  of  an  out 
lying  possession  rather  than  of  a  contiguous  and  continuous 
territory.  The  impossibility  of  invasion  except  by  sea  sub-1 
stantiates  this  fact ;  and  it  is  known  that  Bogota  is  the  capital 
because  in  the  districts  surrounding  the  city, — in  the  high 
lands  of  the  interior, — is  to  be  found  the  bulk  of  the  white 
population,  which  at  an  early  date  withdrew  thither  from  the 
hot  and  unhealthy  climate  of  the  coast.  In  that  isolation  they 
have  preserved  the  language,  manners,  and  physical  charac-; 
teristics  of  their  Spanish  ancestry,  with  all  its  defects  and 
virtues,  with  less  variation  than  any  other  Spanish-Ameri 
can  state;  and  thence  they  governed  the  remote  district  of 
Panama.  It  is  needless  to  remark  how  adverse  to  the  inter 
ests  of  any  community  is  administration  by  one  so  distant  in/ 
time  and  in  difficulty  of  access,  as  well  as  differing  in  racial 
characteristics.  Whether  or  no  such  considerations  were 
elaborated  in  the  minds  of  President  Roosevelt  and  his 
eminent  Secretary  of  State,  they  remain  factors  for  con 
sideration  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  estimating 
now  the  essential  rectitude  of  a  transaction  for  which  they 
have  become  responsible  by  the  approval  of  tacit  sanction. 

With  this  preliminary  statement  of  facts  and  factors,  I 
address  myself  now  to  the  question  of  the  technical  legal 
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correctness  of  the  action  of  the  United  States  Government 
—of  President  Roosevelt — in  forbidding  the  landing  of  Co 
lombian  armed  forces,  whether  of  the  government  or  of  the 
insurrection,  within  fifty  miles  of  Panama.  This  was  un 
doubtedly  decisive  of  the  issue  of  the  insurrection.  It  need 
not  have  been  followed  by  recognition  of  the  new  state.  It 
was  open  to  the  United  States  to  say  to  Panama:  "We 
have  insured  quiet  by  excluding  national  troops.  Now  we 
require  you  to  admit  them  peaceably  and  to  recognize  the 
authority  of  Colombia."  By  the  exclusion  the  United  States 
held  the  whole  matter  in  its  hands,  and  stood  between  the 
parties  as  umpire.  The  intervention — of  the  fifty-mile  orcrer 
—and  the  recognition  are  separate  facts;  and  though  in 
near  sequence  are  not  linked. 

In  a  complicated  transaction,  questions  of  expediercy 
and  of  legality  blend  and  affect  one  another  practically; 
but  logically  they  are  different,  and  in  discussing  either  it 
is  necessary  to  exercise  so  much  mental  effort  as  to  exclude 
for  the  moment  the  one  not  immediately  under  considera 
tion.  As  a  matter  of  legal  interpretation,  under  internation 
al  law,  forcible  intervention  in  another  country  or  between 
two  contestant  states  is  a  legal  right,  in  the  sense  that  the 
nation  exercising  it  contravenes  no  dictum  of  international 
law.  Abstention  from  intervention  in  strictly  domestic  con 
flicts  is  the  recognized  rule ;  but  it  is  equally  recognized  that 
it  is  a  rule  which  may  have  exceptions.  The  act  may  be 
morally  right  or  wrong ;  it  may  be  expedient  or  inexpedient ; 
but  it  is  not  illegal.  By  accepted  law,  in  this,  as  in  declar 
ing  war,  the  state  is  its  own  judge  of  right.  This  is  the 
present  status  of  international  law.  It  is  evident,  indeed, 
that  if  a  state  is  its  own  judge  as  to  declaring  war,  it  must 
be  so  in  any  minor  exercise  of  force,  although  it  equally 
has  no  legal  right  to  interfere  except  that  of  force;  the  in 
dependence  of  each  state  forbidding  by  accepted  principle 
the  intrusion  of  other  authority  than  its  own,  except  that 
of  force.  Such  a  step,  however,  may  become  illegal  in 
special  cases  where  the  intervening  state  by  treaty  has  given 
up  its  general  right  in  the  specific  instance.  Barring  treaty, 
the  United  States  had  a  perfect  legal  right  to  intervene  by 
force  for  Panama  against  Colombia ;  still  more  to  intervene, 
in  such  measure  as  she  deemed  necessary,  to  preserve  quiet 
in  a  transit  in  which  she  was  nationally  interested.  The 
question  remains,  Had  she  by  treaty  abandoned  this  right? 
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The  allegation  is  that  she  had  done  so  by  the  treaty  of 
1846,  in  the  thirty-fifth  article  of  which  occur  the  words  now 
to  be  quoted,  which  I  believe  contain  all  the  stipulation 
bearing  upon  this  question  of  legality. 

"  The  United  States,  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves  the  tranquil  and 
constant  enjoyment  of  these  advantages  [before  stipulated]  and  as  an 
especial  compensation  for  the  said  advantages,  and  for  the  favors  they 
have  acquired  by  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  articles  of  this  treaty,  guar 
antee,  positively  and  efficaciously,  to  New  Grenada,  by  the  present  stipu 
lation,  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  before-mentioned  isthmus,  with  the 
view  that  the  free  transit  from  the  one  to  the  other  sea  may  not  ~be  in 
terrupted  or  embarrassed*  in  any  future  time  while  this  treaty  exists; 
and,  in  consequence,  the  United  States  also  guarantee,  in  the  same  manner, 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  which  New  Grenada  has  and  pos 
sesses  over  the  said  territory."  f 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  words  contain  two  guar 
antees  from  the  United  States  to  Colombia  (at  that  date 
called  New  Granada) :  1,  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the 
Isthmus;  2,  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  which 
Colombia  possessed  over  it.  It  must  be  remembered  again 
that  we  are  dealing  now  with  dry  legal  construction,  not 
with  the  morality  of  any  transaction  whatever.  Legal 
construction  involves  the  interpretation  of  phraseology; 
and,  where  that  is  doubtful, — where  the  negotiators  have 
failed  clearly  to  express  their  meaning, — their  purpose,  when 
it  is  known  or  can  reasonably  be  inferred,  is  a  determining 
factor  in  reaching  decision.  Now,  as  Mr.  Hay  argued,  the 
purpose  of  the  United  States  in  the  treaty,  in  guaranteeing 
transit,  and  in  guaranteeing  possession,  had  reference  solely 
to  the  need  of  the  United  States  to  use  the  Isthmus  for 
transit  in  its  broadest  sense.  The  need  had  been  brought 
closely  home  to  our  national  consciousness  in  1846  by  the 
war  with  Mexico,  in  the  course  of  which  troops  for  the 
Pacific  coast  had  to  be  sent  by  sailing-vessels  around  Cape 
Horn.  General  Sherman  was  one  who  made  this  trix),  and 
was  by  it  determined  in  favor  of  a  canal. 

For  the  above  reasons  the  phraseology  of  the  treaty 
where  equivocal  must  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  this  well- 
ascertained  purpose  of  the  United  States,  which  entered  the 
treaty  with  the  express  object  of  securing  transit  for  her 
self,  and,  though  incidentally  only,  for  all  other  communi 
ties.  Doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  the  guarantee  of  neutrality 

*  These  words  are  italicized  as  showing  the  particular  object,  motive, 
and  reason  of  the  treaty.  f  Moore's  Digest,  vol.  iii,  p.  6, 
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did  arise  long  antecedent  to  1903.  Colombia  in  1865  had 
raised  the  question  whether  it  extended  to  domestic  insur 
rection,  and  whether  in  such  case  she  could  demand  assist 
ance  to  maintain  neutrality.  The  United  States  decided 
in  the  negative.  Mr.  Seward,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
wrote : 

"  The  purpose  of  the  stipulation  was  to  guarantee  the  Isthmus  against 
seizure  or  invasion  by  a  foreign  Power  only.  It  could  not  have  been  con 
templated  that  we  were  to  become  a  party  to  any  civil  war  in  that  country 
by  defending  the  Isthmus  against  another  party.  As  it  may  be  pre 
sumed,  however,  that  our  object  in  entering  into  such  stipulation  was  to 
secure  the  freedom  of  transit  across  the  Isthmus,  if  that  freedom  should 
be  endangered  or  obstructed,  the  employment  of  force  on  our  part  to 
prevent  this  would  be  a  question  of  grave  expediency,  to  be  determined 
by  circumstances* 

This  is  a  case  of  interpretation,  which  not  only  implies 
doubt  but  explicitly  rejects  a  meaning  which  the  words 
nevertheless  might  bear.  The  interest  of  the  United  States 
being  one  of  transit  only,  not  in  Colombia  as  a  nation,  she 
was  bound  to  intervene  against  domestic  seizure  only  when 
the  security  of  her  transit  was  endangered,  of  which  she  was 
the  judge;  the  question  being  one  of  expediency,  not  of 
obligation.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  evident  pur 
pose  of  the  United  States  in  the  negotiations.  It  is  to  be 
noted  also  that  such  intervention  is  not  by  Mr.  Seward 's 
words  conditioned  by  a  request  from  Colombia.  The  right 
of  originating  intervention  is  preserved  by  them.  So  Mr. 
Gresham,  Secretary  of  State  to  President  Cleveland,  tele 
graphed  in  1895 :  t '  If  for  any  reason  Colombia  fails  to  keep 
transit  open  and  free,  as  that  Government  is  bound  by  treaty 
of  1846  to  do,  United  States  are  authorized  by  same  treaty 
to  afford  protection/'! 

The  question  immediately  arises  whether  the  phraseology 
of  the  other  guarantee,  that  of  "  rights  of  sovereignty  and 
property,'7  is  open  to  the  same  construction  as  confined  to 
foreign  interposition.  "  Seizure  "  of  territory  is  a  viola 
tion  of  "  rights  of  sovereignty  and  territory."  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  the  clause  of  the  thirty-fifth  article,  quoted 
above,  the  words  "  in  the  same  manner  "  occur.  The  United 
States  guarantees  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  guarantees  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus. 

*  Moore's    Digest,   vol.    iii,   pp.  37,  38,     My  italics. 
\lbid.,  p.  43. 
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The  words  therefore  are  not  to  be  pressed  beyond  the  inter 
pretation  that  the  object  of  this  guarantee,  like  that  of  the 
other,  is  security  of  transit  for  the  United  States,  which 
might  be  endangered  or  interrupted  by  conquest  or  attack 
of  an  external  enemy,  American  or  European. 

Under  these  conditions  the  United  States  in  1903  saw  im 
pending  again  the  danger  of  the  renewal  of  the  civil  war 
which,  only  recently  ended,  had  for  three  years  distracted 
Colombia  and  affected  transit.  This  had  necessitated  fre 
quent  interposition  of  the  United  States  for  the  security  of 
transit;  and  had  occasioned  just  that  kind  of  national  anx 
iety  and  possibility  of  political  entanglements  that  arise  from 
intestine  quarrels  in  ill-organized  countries  with  which  a 
close  political  connection  exists;  whether  the  connection  be 
of  geographical  nearness  —  as  recently  in  Mexico  —  or  of 
treaty,  or  of  commercial  relations.  The  Eastern  question 
and  the  Cretan  question  may  be  cited  appositely  as  illus 
trating  the  same  kind  of  problem  in  Europe,  with  consequent 
international  solicitudes;  and  also  as  accounting  for  the 
fixed  policy  of  the  United  States  that  such  questions  in 
America  shall  not  be  permitted  insensibly  to  draw  in  Euro 
pean  states  as  active  parties  to  the  controversy  of  the 
Isthmus,  a  result  to  which  frequent  disturbances  tend. 

The  case  of  1903  having  arisen,  by  the  well-ascertained 
fact  that  preparations  for  revolt  were  being  made  upon 
the  Isthmus  if  the  Hay-Herran  Convention  were  rejected, 
the  question  follows,  Did  the  treaty  of  1846,  because  guar 
anteeing  Colombia's  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property 
against  foreign  invasion,  also  bind  legally  the  United  States 
not  to  exercise  her  general  international  right  of  armed 
interference  on  behalf  of  her  threatened  interests?  There 
was  ample  precedent  for  saying  that  she  was  not  so  bound, 
but  was  at  liberty  to  act  for  the  security  of  transit,  which 
was  her  one  specific  interest  in  Colombian  territory,  to  safe 
guard  which  the  treaty  had  been  made.  The  occasion  not 
being  one  of  foreign  invasion,  but  of  domestic  disturbance, 
the  treaty  guarantees  of  enforcing  the  neutrality  of  the 
Isthmus,  or  of  resisting  a  seizure  did  not  apply.  This  posi 
tion  had  been  decided  nearly  forty  years  before  by  Mr. 
Seward.  But,  if  the  treaty  did  not  apply,  in  other  words 
was  non-existent  as  regarded  the  case  in  hand,  then  the  gen 
eral  right  of  international  law  sanctioning  forcible  inter 
vention  remained ;  to  be  determined,  as  Mr.  Seward  had  then 
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said,  by  considerations  of  grave  expediency  governed  by  cir 
cumstances. 

In  other  words,  the  treaty  of  1846  not  being  applicable, 
the  United  States  possessed  an  unimpaired  international 
right  to  act  as  her  interests  demanded.  A  measure  which 
should  wholly  bar  all  access  by  sea  to  the  Isthmus  was 
entirely  within  her  legal  competence.  She  had  a  legal  right 
even  to  take  a  side,  if  she  chose.  She  did  not  take  a  side, 
because  neither  Colombian  nor  Panama  forces  were  to  be 
permitted  to  land  within  fifty  miles  of  Panama.  Certainly, 
the  particular  circumstances  caused  this  provision  to  strike 
the  Colombian  forces  harder  than  the  insurgents;  yet  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  the  latter  might  have  received  help 
from  beyond  sea,  for  the  same  has  often  occurred  in  similar 
rebellions.  The  obligations  of  neutrality,  when  they  exist, 
concern  only  the  action  taken,  not  the  results  of  the  action. 
For  example,  a  neutral  state  forbids  its  ports  to  furnish 
coal  to  either  belligerent.  Evidently  the  effect  is  worse  to 
the  one  not  possessing  coaling-stations  near  by  than  to 
the  one  which  may  have  such;  but  this  result  does  not  im 
peach  the  neutrality  of  the  action. 

The  order  to  the  United  States  naval  officers  not  to  per 
mit  a  landing  within  fifty  miles  of  Panama  was  therefore 
wholly  within  the  legal  competence  of  the  United  States. 
It  insured  the  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus;  an  expression 
which  means  simply  that  the  territory  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  be  a  scene  of  war.  The  result  was  that  the  insurrection 
was  successful,  and  that  the  independence  of  the  district 
of  Panama  was  proclaimed  by  its  people;  that  is,  there 
was  no  resistance  to  the  measure  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district ;  neither  by  arms  nor  by  protest.  There  was  no  ap 
parent  division  of  sentiment,  such  as  existed  in  many  of 
the  seceding  states  of  our  Union  in  1861 ;  and  it  was  natural 
that  there  should  be  none,  because  great  interests  of  the 
residents  were  involved  in  a  favorable  solution  of  the  canal 
question,  which  the  action  of  the  Colombian  Senate,  though 
perfectly  legal,  had  postponed  indefinitely. 

The  declaration  of  Panama  independence  could  not  but 
remain  effective  as  long  as  the  United  States  persisted  in 
its  fifty-mile  order.  Upon  this  order,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  United  States,  depended  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  ; 
so  often  disturbed  of  late  years  that  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  a  perpetual  expectation  of  disturbance  was  the  normal 
VOL.  cxcvi. — NO.  683  36 
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condition.  The  question  then  arises,  How  far  was  the 
United  States  debarred  legally  by  the  treaty  guarantee 
from  recognizing  a  de  facto  situation,  dependent  upon  an 
attitude  she  was  determined  to  maintain?  The  Treaty  of 
1846  stipulated  that  the  United  States  guarantees  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  and  property  of  Colombia  in  the  Isthmus 
"  in  the  same  manner," — "  positively  and  efficaciously, " — 
as  it  guaranteed  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus.  Here 
again,  Mr.  Seward,  in  1865,  writing  with  no  faintest  pre 
vision  of  the  conditions  of  1903,  but  envisaging  an  entire 
ly  different  problem,  expressed  the  understanding  of  the 
United  States  as  to  the  obligations  of  the  treaty.  Mr. 
Seward 's  words  were  based  upon  the  opinion  of  the  then 
Attorney-General,  which  Seward  adopted: 

"Neither  the  text  nor  the  spirit  of  the  stipulation  in  that  article,  by 
which  the  United  States  engages  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  imposes  an  obligation  on  this  government  to  comply  with  a 
requisition  [like  that  above  referred  to].  The  purpose  of  the  stipulation 
was  to  guarantee  the  Isthmus  against  seizure  or  invasion  ~by  a  foreign 
Power  only* 

Mr.  Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State,  in  1871,  expressed 
a  similar  opinion : 

"A  principal  object  of  New  Grenada  in  entering  into  the  treaty  is 
understood  to  have  been  to  maintain  her  sovereignty  over  the  Isthmus 
against  any  attack  from  abroad.  That  object  has  been  fully  accomplished. 
No  such  attack  has  taken  place,  though  this  Department  has  reason 
to  believe  that  one  has  upon  several  occasions  been  threatened,  but  has 
been  averted  by  warning  from  this  Government  as  to  its  obligation 
under  the  treaty."f 

In  the  face  of  these  utterances  it  seems  evident  that  there 
is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  assertion  upon  which  Dr. 
Chamberlain  rests  his  impeachment  of  the  action  of  1903. 
Dr.  Chamberlain  writes: 

"  Since  the  paramount  issue  in  the  case  of  both  the  neutrality  and 
sovereignty  which  the  United  States  guaranteed  was  the  safe-guarding 
of  the  transit,  there  was  a  valid  implication  that  the  United  States,  on 
due  occasion  and  especially  at  New  Grenada's  request,  would  give  aid 
against  transit  interference  from  any  source  whatever,  whether  foreign 
or  domestic.^: 

So  far  from  a  valid  implication,  there  was  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  an  explicit  repudiation  of  such  obliga- 

*  Moore's  Digest,  vol.  iii,  p.  48.     My  italics. 

\Tbid.,  vol.  iii,  p.  27.    My  italics. 

%  North  American  Review,  February,  1912,  p.  150. 
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tion;  and  as  Colombia  during  the  years  since  1865  had 
acquiesced  in  this  interpretation,  by  not  denouncing  the 
treaty,  the  understanding  between  the  two  governments  was 
complete  in  this  particular. 

The  seizure  of  the  Isthmus  in  1903  was  not  the  act  of  a 
foreign  Power,  but  of  Colombian  citizens ;  and  the  proclama 
tion  of  independence  was  by  the  same  body  that  effected  the 
seizure.  The  seizure  clearly  was  not  of  the  character  against 
which  the  United  States  by  long  precedent  pronouncement 
had  confined  its  guarantee;  for  it  was  not  by  foreign  act, 
but  by  domestic.  The  sovereignty  of  Colombia  had  disap 
peared  de  facto  before  a  domestic  insurrection.  The  legal 
question  then  remaining  was  whether  such  act  should  be 
recognized  by  foreign  states,  and  when.  Recognition  by 
a  foreign  state  undoubtedly  gives  moral  help  to  an  in 
surgent,  and  it  therefore  should  not  be  given  lightly;  but 
it  is  not  legally  operative  between  the  parties  at  strife.  In 
fact,  recognition,  as  distinct  from  active  aid,  is  not  operative 
at  all  in  establishing  the  independence  of  the  new  state, 
either  legally  or  effectually.  The  United  States  dates  its 
independence,  not  from  the  recognition  by  France  and  Spain 
in  1778,  but  from  its  own  declaration,  in  1776,  as  the  legal 
origin.  Great  Britain  did  not  acknowledge  this  indepen 
dence  nor  cease  from  her  efforts  to  subdue  the  United  States 
because  of  the  recognition  by  France  and  Spain;  and  these 
countries  did  not  effect  independence  by  recognition,  though 
they  subsequently  did  so  by  armed  intervention  in  the 
quarrel. 

By  international  law,  recognition  by  a  foreign  state  is 
legally  discretional  with  that  state;  a  matter  of  national 
policy,  and  of  national  determination  as  to  time  and  cir 
cumstances.  Ordinarily,  the  decision  rests  upon  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  de  facto  government,  ascertained  to  be  so  by 
organization  and  continuance;  but  there  is  no  constraint 
in  law  that  these  two  indications  must  be  exacted,  or  that 
a  de  jure  fact  of  the  wishes  and  rights  of  the  people  may 
not  determine  the  action  of  foreign  states.  The  status  of 
Crete  since  1897, — not  political  independence,  but  political 
autonomy  under  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  Turkey, — is  due 
to  the  action  of  the  great  Powers,  expelling  the  Turks,  after 
a  series  of  revolts,  as  in  Panama,  had  demonstrated  that 
quiet  could  not  otherwise  be  had. 

I  have  tried  so  far  to  confine  my  consideration  to  the 
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strict  letter  of  the  law;  to  obligation,  positive  and  negative, 
as  involved  in  the  treaty  of  1846.  Neither  by  temperament 
nor  by  conviction  am  I  inclined  ordinarily  to  exact  the 
strict  letter  of  the  bond.  I  could  not  have  sided  decisively 
with  either  Shylock  or  Portia  in  their  literal  interpreta 
tions.  But,  as  the  subject  under  discussion  presents  itself 
to  me,  the  question  is  whether  the  United  States,  by  the 
specific  undertakings  of  the  treaty  of  1846,  had  divested 
itself  of  its  general  rights  under  international  law.  The 
frequent  assertion  that  the  relations  of  states  are  as  sus 
ceptible  of  legal  definition  and  enforcement  as  those  of 
individual  men  appears  to  me  extravagant,  as  to  both  fact 
and  reason;  but  I  do  hold  that  a  treaty  is  a  promise,  and 
that  its  ascertained  stipulations  are  obligations,  not  only 
legal,  but  moral,  having  the  force  of  promise.  In  such  case 
the  determination  of  action  depends  upon  ascertainment  of 
the  thing  promised.  No  question  of  expediency,  however 
plausible,  not  even  of  the  welfare  of  a  third  party,  is  to  me 
admissible,  unless  under  circumstances  so  exceptional  that 
none  such  occurs  to  me  now.  I  certainly  do  not  hold  that 
any  advantage  to  the  United  States  or  to  Panama  could  be 
advanced  to  justify  the  action  of  1903,  if  certainly  in  con 
travention  of  the  treaty. 

If  not  in  contravention,  then  the  United  States  had  lib 
erty  to  take  any  action  she  saw  fit  under  her  general  inter 
national  legal  rights  as  a  state.  The  question  then  was 
not  one  of  law,  but  of  morals ;  and,  except  in  case  of  abso 
lute  right  and  wrong,  morals  in  the  case  of  nations — less 
frequently  in  that  of  individuals — is  often  a  matter  of  ex 
pediency.  "  The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  " 
is  a  moral  aim,  to  be  guided  by  considerations  of  morality 
and  of  expediency.  The  right  to  property  is  not  an  absolute 
right;  it  is  not  unconditioned,  but  conditioned.  Municipal 
law,  therefore,  permits  deprivation  of  property  for  the  good 
of  the  community.  The  measures  of  the  United  States 
caused  Colombia  to  lose  property.  If  the  action  which  so 
resulted  was  legal,  its  rectitude  otherwise  is  to  be  judged  by 
moral  considerations ;  and  these  are  to  be  applied  not  to  the 
facts  of  the  moment  only,  but  also  to  those  anterior,  if 
furnishing  a  continuous,  consistent  record.  The  good  of  the 
United  States;  the  national  self-interest,  which  singularly 
enough  is  considered  by  many  the  sole  justifying  reason  for 
national  interventions;  the  good  of  Panama;  the  good  of 
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foreign  states,  American  or  non- American ;  the  good — or 
evil — to  Colombia  herself;  the  obligations  following  upon  a 
systematic  policy  pursued  by  the  United  States  in  years 
past,  which  not  only  reserved  the  canal  control  to  herself 
alone,  but  insistently  excluded  all  other  Powers  capable  of 
such  control;  all  these  factors  enter  as  considerations  in 
deciding  whether  the  course  of  the  United  States  was  proper. 
"Li  is  always  to  be  remembered,  as  before  said,  that  the  ques 
tion  now  is  no  mere  criticism  of  a  past  action  of  a  single 
man,  but  a  determination  whether  the  United  States  people 
have  been  and  still  are  the  perpetrators  of  an  unatoned 
wrong. 

Positions  like  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  cannot  be  con 
sidered  on  a  footing  merely  of  uni-state  property.  They 
belong  essentially  to  the  world,  because  the  world  has  need 
of  them.  The  accident  of  possession  undoubtedly  gives  par 
ticular  claims  to  consideration  and  remuneration;  and  both 
consideration  and  remuneration  were  tendered  and  accepted 
by  the  Hay-Herran  Convention.  To  this  the  Colombian 
Senate  opposed  the  Colombian  Constitution  as  forbidding 
cession  of  sovereignty  over  national  territory.  Mr.  Hay  re 
plied  that  the  Convention  actually  secured  such  sovereignty, 
conceding  to  the  United  States  only  a  limited  control  for 
police  and  sanitation,  indispensable  to  the  construction  and 
management.  The  clause  in  the  Convention  to  this  effect, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Hay,  runs : 

"  The  United  States  freely  acknowledges  and  recognizes  this  sover 
eignty  [of  Colombia]  and  disavows  any  intention  to  impair  it  in  any 
way  whatever,  or  to  increase  its  territory  at  the  expense  of  Colombia."* 

In  short,  the  United  States  required,  not  political  sov 
ereignty,  but  the  administrative  control  of  the  ground  to  be 
occupied  by  a  great  industrial  enterprise  undertaken  by 
it:  just  as  any  corporation  requires  control  of  its  own 
grounds.  This  does  not  impair  the  rights  of  sovereignty, 
any  more  than  a  lease  impairs  the  property  rights  of"  an 
owner. 

In  any  case  the  constitution  of  a  country  is  valid  to  itself 
alone ;  it  is  not  a  reply  in  international  contentions.  When 
Italians  were  executed  by  popular  uprising  in  New  Orleans, 
it  was  no  reply  to  Italy  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  left  the  central  government  no  power  to  punish  a 

*  Moore's  Digest,  vol.  iii,  p.  95. 
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crime  committed  in  Louisiana.  A  street  for  the  world 
needed  to  be  opened  through  Colombian  property;  and 
Colombia  could  not  present  her  constitution  as  a  valid  bar. 
Had  immediate  steps  been  taken  to  remedy  the  difficulty, 
something  might  be  said  for  delay;  but  the  Colombian  Con 
gress,  without  providing  any  bases  for  the  reopening  of 
negotiations,  adjourned  for  a  year,  during  which  time  the 
matter  was  "  hung  up."  Not  even  a  beginning  at  amend 
ment  would  be  made.  Under  such  circumstances  the  "  to 
morrow  "  of  Spanish  tradition  became  portentous,  and  is  a 
fair  matter  for  present  consideration  as  to  the  present  ac 
countability  of  the  American  people. 

From  limitations  of  space  I  refrain  from  considering  the 
grosser  pecuniary  motives  alleged  to  have  influenced  the 
Colombian  Senate.  That  such  were  existent  and  operative 
will,  I  think,  be  the  conclusion  of  those  who  will  read  at 
tentively  the  messages  of  President  Roosevelt  and  the  corre 
spondence  of  Mr.  Hay  and  General  Reyes.  Though  not 
necessarily  determinative  of  moral  judgment,  because  pos 
sibly  not  morally  wrong  in  men  making  a  bargain  for  their " 
country,  even  if  evidently  narrow  and  shortsighted,  the 
facts  have  a  sinister  appearance  and  bear  upon  the  general 
verdict  touching  the  moral  propriety  of  the  action  of  the 
United  States.  But  there  is  another  allegation,  not  against 
the  Colombian  Senate,  but  against  the  Executive  who  ar 
ranged  the  Hay-Herran  Convention  and  submitted  it  as 
signed  for  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  This  I  quote  textu- 
ally  from  Mr.  Hay.  After  stating  at  length  certain  actions 
of  the  Colombian  Government,  which  he  claimed  were  in 
direct  contravention  of  agreements  in  the  treaty,  which 
agreements  had  been  accepted  after  full  discussion  of  the 
points  involved,  Mr.  Hay  wrote : 

"  This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  General  Fernandez,  in  charge 
of  the  ministry  of  finance  [that  is,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
Colombian  Government],  issued,  more  than  a  month  before  the  Congress 
was  "convoked  [in  special  session]  and  more  than  two  months  before  it 
met,  a  circular  to  the  Bogota  press,  which,  as  Mr.  Beaupre*  reported,  '  had 
suddenly  sprung  into  existence/  inviting  discussion  of  the  convention. 
The  circular  in  substance  stated,  according  to  Mr.  Beaupre's  report,  that 
the  [Colombian]  government  'had  no  preconceived  wishes  for  or  against 
the  measure ' ;  that  it  was  '  for  Congress  to  decide/  and  that  Congress 
would  be  largely  guided  by  '  public  opinion.'  In  view  of  what  the  gov 
ernment  had  already  done,  it  is  not  strange  that  this  invitation  to  dis 
cussion  was  followed  by  violent  attacks  upon  the  convention,  accompa- 
*  The  American  Minister  to  Colombia. 
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nied  by  the  most  extravagant  speculations  as  to  the  gains  which  Colombia 
might  possibly  derive  from  its  rejection."* 

In  brief,  the  Colombian  Executive  having  after  prolonged 
discussion  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States,  sought  itself  to  overturn  this  in  popular  opinion 
as  conducive  to  rejection  by  the  Senate.  In  this  it  suc 
ceeded.  A  public  act  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  the 
act  of  the  government  of  which  he  is  part,  unless  by  it  re 
pudiated.  Although  this  measure  in  itself  would  not  af 
fect  the  moral  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  act  with 
due  consideration  of  all  interests  concerned,  it  did  effectively 
dispose  of  any  claim  of  Colombia  to  special  consideration 
as  especially  affected.  Mr.  Hay's  comment  on  this  trans 
action  will  commend  itself,  I  think,  to  most  men : 

"  Treaties  are  not  definitely  binding  till  they  are  ratified ;  but  it  is  a 
familiar  rule  that,  unless  it  is  otherwise  provided,  they  are  binding  on 
the  contracting  parties  [in  this  case  the  two  governments]  from  the  date 
of  their  signature,  and  that  in  such  case  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
confirms  the  treaty  from  that  date.  This  rule  necessarily  implies  that 
the  two  government*,  in  agreeing  to  the  treaty  through  their  duly  au 
thorized  representatives,  bind  themselves,  pending  its  ratification,  not  only 
not  to  oppose  its  consummation,  but  also  to  do  nothing  in  contravention 
of  its  terms."  f 

What  would  the  British  or  French  governments,  or  our 
own  people,  have  thought,  if,  after  the  Arbitration  Treaties 
of  1911  were  signed,  the  United  States  Government  had 
proclaimed  to  its  public  through  the  general  press  that  it 
invited  discussion  of  the  points  to  which  the  Senate  after 
ward  refused  consent,  and  was  indifferent  whether  they 
were  accepted  or  not? 

In  conclusion,  it  is  beneficial  to  observe  that  the  summary 
ejectment  of  Colombia  from  property  which  she  could 
not  improve  herself,  and  against  the  improvement  of  which 
by  another  she  raised  frivolous  obstacles,  is  precisely  in 
line  with  transactions  going  on  all  over  the  world;  to  the 
great  distress  of  many  worthy  people  who  think  that  law 
should,  or  can,  settle  all  matters,  binding  nations  in  links 
of  iron.  India,  Egypt,  Persia,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers, 
Morocco,  all  stand  on  the  same  general  basis  as  Panama. 
The  world  has  needed  them;  and  technical  possession  by 
legal  prescription  has  fallen,  still  falls,  and  should  continue 


*  Moore's  Digest,  vol.  iii,  p.  98. 
f  Moore's  Digest,  vol.  iii,  p.  96. 
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to  fall,  before  the  advance  of  the  world,  when  the  owners 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  improve  or  to  confer  security. 

Law  is  a  valuable  instrument ;  invaluable  is  a  more  fitting 
word.  But  it  is  only  an  instrument,  it  is  not  a  principle. 
It  is  a  contrivance,  a  means;  not  an  end.  Man  is  not  for 
law,  but  law  for  man.  That  France  in  eighty  years'  oc 
cupancy  has  raised  the  commerce  of  Algiers  from  one 
million  dollars  to  two  hundred  millions;  that  in  Tunis  in 
thirty  years  the  increase  is  from  eight  millions  to  forty 
millions,  and  that  in  the  same  time  two  thousand  miles  of 
good  road  hfeve  been  built;  the  benefits  done  by  Great  Brit 
ain  to  Egypt — all  these  do  not  so  much  justify  the  new  ad 
ministrators  in  their  original  action  as  condemn  the  old  as 
worthless  cumberers  of  the  ground,  and  therefore  rightfully 
dispossessed.  The  horrified  plea  of  legal  possession  vio 
lated  is  in  such  cases  a  mere  figment  of  law.  It  illustrates 
what  has  been  already  said :  that  Law  is  a  means,  not  an  end ; 
a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master.  So  in  Panama. 

It  is  sometimes  urged:  Would  the  United  States  have 
acted  thus  in  the  case  of  a  strong  state  !  The  question  posed 
by  the  word  "  strong  "  is  one  not  of  right,  to  which  this 
paper  is  limited,  but  of  expediency.  In  1911,  France,  Ger 
many,  and  Great  Britain,  all  strong  states,  maintained  sev 
erally  what  each  considered  right;  but  their  course  was 
modified  by  expediency,  formulated  by  diplomacy,  and  based 
upon  armament.  The  reply  to  the  query,  however,  is  that 
necessity  for  such  action  rarely  arises  with  strong  states,  if 
the  word  "  strong  "  be  correctly  defined.  A  strong  state  is 
one  that  maintains  habitually  peace  and  security  within  its 
borders,  and  improves  its  possessions.  Turkey,  exclusive  of 
nominal  dependencies,  has  27,000,000  people.  Is  Turkey  a 
strong  state?  Holland  has  under  6,000,000,  Belgium  little 
over  7,000,000.  Yet  even  Belgium  has  had  occasion  to 
notice  that  if  sovereignty  be  abused  in  a  matter  of  world 
concern — as  in  the  Congo  Free  State — the  world  will  call  her 
to  account.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama,  because  of  its  inter- 
oceanic  possibilities,  was  and  is  a  world  concern,  in  so  far 
that  if  there  be  maladministration  the  world  will  interfere. 
If  the  United  States  do  not  give  good  administration  and 
security  she  will  hear  from  the  world,  though  she  be  a  strong 
state.  A.  T.  MAHAN. 
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THE  NEW  EEALISM;  CO-OPERATIVE  STUDIES  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  By  EDWIN 
B.  HOLT,  WALTER  T.  MARVIN,  WILLIAM  PEPPERRELL  MONTAGUE,  KALPH 
BARTON  PERRY,  WALTER  B.  PITKIN,  and  EDWARD  GLEASON  SPAULDING. 
New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1912. 

Professor  Perry  opens  his  contribution  to  this  co-operative  volume 
with  a  quotation  from  William  James,  running  as  follows :  "  Strangest 
of  all,  natural  realism,  so  long  decently  buried,  raises  its  head  above  the 
turf  and  finds  glad  hands  outstretched  from  the  most  unlikely  quarters 
to  help  it  to  its  feet  again."  The  sentence  was  written  eight  years  ago. 
This  volume  is  evidence  that  natural  realism  has,  in  the  intervening 
years,  gained  an  ability  to  walk  alone  as  well  as  to  stand  erect.  Twenty 
years  ago  some  type  of  idealism  was  in  practically  undisputed  possession 
of  at  least  the  academic  and  professional  field — the  chairs  of  philosophy 
in  the  colleges — in  England  and  this  country.  For  the  time  spiritualistic 
idealisms,  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Kantian  and  post- 
Kantian  movement  in  Germany,  eclipsed  the  empirical  idealisms  of  the 
Berkeleyan  strain  dominant  in  the  prior  generation  of  Mill  and  Bain 
and  their  followers.  But  at  most  philosophical  quarrels  were  confined 
within  the  divisions  of  the  idealistic  camp.  The  voices  raised  in  realistic 
protest  were  dismissed  as  belated  utterances  of  those  living  intellectually 
in  the  days  of  darkness  that  preceded  Berkeley  and  Kant. 

Pragmatism  issued  the  first  effective  challenge  to  the  idealistic  regime. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  its  own  career  and  probable  fate,  the  noise  that 
it  made  in  the  philosophic  world  is  evidence  that  the  times  were  ripe  for 
a  change.  In  both  this  country  and  England  realists  took  the  field  in 
large  numbers,  joining  hands  with  the  pragmatists  so  far  as  the  latter 
were  anti-idealistic,  while  attacking  them  as  still  fundamentally  infected 
with  the  subjective  taint  of  idealism. 

The  genesis  of  the  present  volume,  in  its  co-operative  aspect  at  least, 
was  in  a  brief  joint  contribution  to  one  of  the  American  philosophical 
journals  in  1910.  entitled  "The  Programme  and  First  Platform  of  Six 
Realists  n — the  same  six  that  have  written  the  present  volume.  Two  of 
the  contributors  are  from  Harvard,  two  from  Columbia,  one  from  Prince 
ton,  one  from  Rutgers.  The  book  is  opened  by  a  general  unsigned  essay 
(which  the  non-professional  reader  will  probably  find  the  most  interesting 
in  the  volume),  giving  the  general  setting  and  bearing  of  the  realistic 
revival.  Professor  Marvin  follows  with  an  account  of  "  The  Emancipa 
tion  of  Metaphysics  from  Epistemology  " ;  then  comes  Professor  Perry 
with  "A  Realistic  Theory  of  Independence";  then  Professor  Spaulding 
with  "A  Defense  of  Analysis,"  Professor  Montague  with  "A  Realistic 
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Theory  of  Truth  and  Error,"  Professor  Holt  on  "  The  Place  of  Illusory 
Experience  in  a  Realistic  World,"  and,  finally,  Professor  Pitkiii  on  "  Some 
Realistic  Implications  of  Biology."  An  appendix  sets  forth  briefly  and 
with  candor  some  of  the  points  upon  which  the  six  realists  are  not  en 
tirely  agreed  among  themselves. 

While  it  seems  probable  that  the  divergences  among  the  various  writers, 
especially  as  to  the  nature  of  consciousness,  will  become  more  and  more 
pronounced  in  the  future  growth  of  the  school,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  book  as  a  whole  is  a  compact  and  coherent  presentation  of  a  single 
philosophic  point  of  view.  The  subjects  of  the  essays  differ  sufficiently, 
so  that  there  is  but  little  repetition;  and  each  reinforces  the  effort  of  the 
others.  The  net  result  is  an  impressive  solidity,  which  augurs  well  for 
the  experiment  of  co-operation  in  philosophic  undertakings.  The  need 
of  condensation  has  given  the  essays  definiteness,  even  terseness,  of  form; 
while  the  unusual  clearness  of  the  style — considering  the  technical  nature 
of  its  subject-matter — suggests  that  the  essayists  have,  through  mutual 
consultations,  profited  by  that  critical  reaction  of  other  minds  which, 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  philosophic  writing,  comes  too  late  to 
be  of  use.  As  to  the  substance  of  the  volume,  the  fact  that  even  six 
vigorous  and  independent  minds  find  themselves  so  genuinely — with  so 
little  evidence  of  forced  agreement — in  accord  upon  the  essentials  of  a 
new  philosophic  position  is  a  symptom  of  the  first  order  of  importance 
of  the  intellectual  temper  of  the  day. 

Alexander  Bain  remarked  of  a  "  New  Realism  "  of  his  day  that  it  was 
the  "  old  realism  with  Berkeley  gagged."  Not  even  the  most  devoted  ad 
herent  of  idealism  will  venture  this  criticism  of  the  present  work.  Its 
marked  feature  is  its  denial  of  the  dualism  of  the  older  realistic  theories, 
its  assertion  that  we  know  real  things  directly  and  not  through  their 
mental  representatives;  and  its  dependence  upon  the  results  of  recent 
science,  especially  of  mathematical  analysis,  or  the  new  logic  of  mathe 
matics.  The  ultimate  destiny  of  the  movement  is  bound  up  with  success 
or  failure  as  regards  these  two  points.  To  make  good  as  respects  the  first 
the  new  realism  must  develop  a  positive  and  constructive  account  of 
conscious  life — the  point  as  to  which  (as  already  noted)  the  writers  differ 
most  among  themselves.  Professor  Perry  seems  to  have  hit  upon  the  most 
likely  method  of  procedure  when  he  holds  that  when  real  objects  enter 
consciousness  they  enter  into  new  biological  and  social  relations  which 
confer  new  traits  upon  them,  leaving,  however,  their  strictly  physical  traits 
intact,  independent  of  consciousness  because  deducible  from  independent 
physical  considerations. 

The  other  critical  point,  certainly  crucial  and  possibly  vulnerable,  is 
the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  logical  and  mathematical  entities  and 
relations  are  logically  prior  to  all  concrete  existences,  whether  physical 
or  mental.  To  many  persons  this  doctrine  will  seem  to  prove  too  much. 
If  real  things  are  as  independent  one  of  another  as  are  mathematical 
points  from  one  another,  it  does  not  require  much  acumen  to  conclude 
that  they  are  independent  of  mind.  But  such  intellectual  atomism  will 
seem  to  many  to  be  a  reductio  ad  dbsurdum  of  the  whole  "  independence '' 
theory. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  frank  recognition  of  the  absolutely  real  nature 
of  the  universals  of  logic  and  mathematics  (the  writers  do  not  hesitate 
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to  call  this  phase  of  their  doctrine  "Platonic  Kealism") — will  provoke 
a  retort  from  idealists  that  the  New  Realism  is  only  an  inverted  idealism. 
To  base  the  structure  of  the  physical  and  psychological  world  upon  purely 
ideal  entities  of  number,  space,  and  time,  divorced  from  concrete  physical 
and  mental  existences,  is  assuredly  a  New  Realism,  but  a  realism  strange 
ly  like  Platonic  Idealism  shorn  of  its  poetry  and  its  ethical  bias. 


POST-LIMINIUM— LIONEL  JOHNSON.  New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley, 
1912. 

Lionel  Johnson  belonged  to  a  coterie  of  self-conscious  and  meticulous 
artists.  Like  Mrs.  Meynell,  Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  Francis  Thompson, 
John  Davidson,  and  Michael  Field,  he  worked  slowly  and  finished  elab 
orately.  In  turning  the  three  hundred  pages,  which  in  this  volume  con 
tain  forty-four  essays,  one  wonders  if  the  fastidious  author  would  ever 
have  given  them  publicity  and  the  sanction  of  his  name.  They  are  not 
essays  to  be  ashamed  of.  Lionel  Johnson  could  never  have  written  any 
thing  false  or  futile.  But  they  are  the  casual  output  of  a  hard-worked 
writer,  reviewing,  criticizing,  giving  estimates  swiftly  made  on  unrelated 
topics.  To  be  sure,  an  estimate  from  Lionel  Johnson  is  one  from  an 
opulent  and  discerning  mind,  but,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  book 
is  made  up  of  shreds  and  patches.  The  notes  on  his  master,  Pater,  di 
vided  into  four  separate  essays — "  Mr.  Pater  on  Plato,"  "  Mr.  Pater's 
Humor,"  "  Mr.  Pater  and  His  Public,"  "  The  Work  of  Mr.  Pater  "—form 
the  best  and  most  complete  study  in  the  book — a  book  ranging  from  St. 
Francis,  Blake,  and  Coventry  Patmore  to  Parnell,  Stevenson,  and  Burke. 

Essays,  however  swiftly  turned  out,  must  retain  the  temperamental 
color  of  their  author's  mind,  and  many  passages  in  these  short  pieces 
bespeak  the  rare  quality  of  their  writer;  as  when  he  says  of  Pater's 
Platonic  Studies:  "They  are  perfect  expressions  of  the  Academic  spirit; 
that  leisurely  travel  of  the  mind  among  great  things";  or  of  Lucretius 
that  he  is  the  "  Michael  Angelo  of  verse,  a  Titanic  workman,  compelling 
language  to  obey  his  sovereign  will  and  fall  into  majestic  cadence,  thun 
derous  oceanic " ;  or  of  St.  Francis :  "  The  wind  of  the  Spirit  blowing 
where  it  listeth  made  Francis  saint ;  the  Fire  of  the  Spirit  chose  to  flame 
in  his  heart;  Seraphic  Love  elected  to  inhabit  there;  'this  sort  cometh 
not'  but  by  the  gift  and  grace  of  immediate  genius,  uncalculating,  sim 
ple,  and  intuitive ;  it  cannot  come  of  planning,  of  studying  and  pondering, 
of  wishes  father  to  the  thought."  Or  again:  "No  man  can  serve  two 
masters:  you  cannot  be  Fielding's  friend  and  also  accept  the  colossal 
ineptitudes  of  our  most  popular  novelists,  witless,  humorless,  most  brazen." 

The  essays  are  worth  putting  on  the  shelf  with  the  permanent  oc 
cupants,  if  for  no  other  reason  for  their  wide  swath  of  allusion  and  their 
rarely  felicitous  turn  of  expression. 

J.  M.  SYNGE;  A  CRITICAL  STUDY.  By  P.  P.  HOWE.  New  York :  Mitchell 
Kennerley,  1912. 

There  are  publishers'  advisers  who  remember  well  when  about  six  or  seven 
years  ago  the  first  neat  manuscripts  of  Synge's  Plays  went  the  round  of 
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the  publishers.  In  vain  they  pleaded  that  here  was  genius  and  the  real, 
great  thing.  Those  higher  up  insisted  that  here  was  but  a  fad,  soon  to 
pass.  "  Lies  and  the  Lives  will  be  written  of  him  soon,"  said  John  Mase- 
field,  but  even  those  readers  who  pleaded  his  cause  most  eloquently  failed 
to  know  how  soon. 

The  present  graceful  and  able  study  constantly  compares  Synge's  sense 
for  comedy  with  that  of  Shakespeare  and  Moliere.  This  is  by  no  means 
to  compare  Synge  himself  with  Moliere  and  Shakespeare.  Quantity  of 
output  alone  would  forbid  that.  But  it  does  point  to  the  rare  touch  and 
unusual  quality  in  the  work.  That  Synge  was  a  great  genius  no  dis 
cerning  reader  can  question.  There  is  fine  and  keen  characterization, 
exquisite  poetry,  and  an  almost  unrivaled  sensibility  to  life  flowing 
by  us  in  the  work.  His  blind  beggar  says,  "  I'm  thinking,  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  it's  few  sees  anything  but  them  is  blind  for  a  space,"  and 
the  intensity  and  minuteness  of  Synge's  vision  of  all  the  wonder  and 
beauty  of  the  world  is  like  the  sudden,  amazed  awakening  to  life  of  one 
whose  vision  comes  all  of  a  sudden  and  after  waiting.  He  sees  life  with 
surprise,  with  passion,  arid  with  tenderness.  Not  only  this,  but  he  sees 
the  whole  of  life  and  its  wide-spreading  significance  in  a  small  room 
where  a  few  Irish  peasants  talk  and  listen  and  remember.  "  The  room," 
says  Mr.  Howe,  "  is  never  a  vacuum  like  Ibsen's ;  nor  an  aquarium  in 
which  figures  float,  intense  but  dim,  like  Maeterlinck's,  or  beautiful  and 
recondite  like  Mr.  Yeats's;  it  is  never  a  room  into  which  we  look  from 
the  outside.  We  are  in  the  room.  We  have  come  in  from  a  wide  life,  and 
we  shall  go  out  and  down  again  in  a  moment  to  it.  Over  the  half  of  the 
door  come  the  little  sounds  of  general  humanity,  sharpened  to  an  intensity 
of  clearness;  over  it  are  stretched  maybe  the  colors  of  the  sunset." 

The  present  study  is  not  a  biography,  but  it  is  a  very  able  study  in 
dramatic  criticism,  and  is,  as  all  serious  criticism  should  be,  an  apprecia 
tion.  One  by  one,  Mr.  Howe  presents  the  six  short  plays.  He  gives  a 
chapter  on  Synge's  use  of  the  note-book;  another  on  design  and  composi 
tion  of  the  plays;  one  on  characterization,  and  another  on  the  prefaces. 
The  bibliography  which  concludes  the  volume  is  all  too  short,  bringing  to 
mind  the  writer's  untimely  death.  It  is  a  very  able  and  discerning  intro 
duction  to  the  greatest  genius  of  the  Celtic  Eenaissance. 


THERE  ARE  CRIMES  AND  CRIMES.  By  AUGUST  STRINDBERG.  Translated 
by  EDWIN  BJORKMAN.  New  Fork:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1912. 

The  swift  succession  of  Strindberg's  translations  proves  to  us  that  he 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  permanent  forces  in  literature.  In  reading  the 
plays  one  wonders  if,  like  Ibsen,  he  may  not  ultimately  find  his  place 
among  the  great  constructors  of  the  drama  rather  than  a  great  painter 
of  contemporary  character.  There  seems  no  doubt  but  that  the  difficulties 
and  hardships  of  his  own  life  cut  him  off  from  any  balanced  and  normal 
conception  of  life. 

The  present  play  was  written  in  1899,  when  Strindberg  was  about  fifty 
years  old,  at  a  period  when,  having  undergone  great  mental  strain  and 
anxiety,  he  had  turned  to  the  great  mystics  for  solace  and  certainty. 
Opposite  his  works  of  1897-98  he  wrote  in  the  analytical  summary  of  his 
work:  "The  great  crisis  at  the  age  of  fifty;  revolutions  in  the  life  of 
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the  soul;  desert  wanderings;  Swedenborgian  heavens  and  hells,"  and 
against  the  work  of  the  following  year  is  set :  "  Light  after  darkness ; 
new  productivity  with  recovered  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love — and  with  full, 
rock-firm  certitude."  The  translator,  who  writes  a  prefatory  study  of 
the  play,  finds  in  it  the  moral  that  moderation  verging  upon  asceticism 
is  wise  for  most  men,  and  essential  to  the  man  of  genius  who  wishes  to 
fulfil  his  divine  mission.  On  the  whole,  we  find  in  the  play  a  much  more 
subtle  and  spiritual  lesson  than  that  of  asceticism.  Rather  Strindberg 
seems  to  be  pressing  home  the  very  teaching  of  Jesus,  that  the  sins  of  the 
spirit  are  as  productive  of  evil  as  sins  of  actual  commission.  Maurice 
in  the  play  did  not  kill  his  child,  but  he  wished  her  out  of  the  way.  He 
was  hardly  unfaithful  to  his  mistress,  but  he  wished  her  out  of  his  suc 
cessful,  forth-striding  life.  Henriette  and  her  sisters  had  not  committed 
a  crime;  they  had  merely  wished  a  crime.  In  Strindberg's  mystical, 
religious  period  he  felt  that,  after  all,  it  was  the  thoughts  he  had  harbored 
that  had  tarnished  his  life,  and  it  was  at  mental,  not  physical,  crime  that 
he  was  aiming  his  arrows.  The  ending  of  the  play,  in  which  Maurice 
determines  to  go  to  church  and  heal  his  soul  one  evening,  but  to  return 
to  his  worldly  success  the  next,  is  exceedingly  weak. 

The  interest  of  the  play  lies  in  the  sincere  effort  to  see  into  the  nature 
of  sin,  and  there  are  moments  in  the  play  of  great  dramatic  capacity, 
as,  for  example,  that  where  Henriette  and  Maurice  meet,  and  again  in 
the  scene  where,  knowing  each  other's  capacity  for  evil,  they  heap  sus 
picions  upon  each  other. 


BERGSON.  By  JOSEPH  SOLOMON.  New  York:  Dodge  Publishing  Com 
pany,  1912. 

Bergson  is  foredoomed.  He  cannot  escape  popularity.  Partly  the  charm 
and  lucidity  of  his  style  invites  followers,  partly  his  conclusions  as  to 
freedom,  reality,  creation,  growth,  fall  in  with  the  natural  common-sense 
preconceptions  of  man.  Tree  will  seems  to  the  common-or-garden 
man  the  very  nature  of  his  individuality,  so  it  is  agreeable  to  find  a 
philosophy  which,  instead  of  assuring  him  that  his  choices  are  merest 
illusions,  assures  him  that  there  is  that  in  the  nature  of  life  and  con 
sciousness  which  is  itself  essentially  free  will.  The  reality  is  the  life 
which  has  evolved  us,  and  the  life  itself  offers  us  a  portion  of  its  freedom, 
its  incalculable  openness  to  development. 

To  write  a  cursory  introduction  to  Bergson  is  not  an  easy  task.  Those 
who  care  to  speculate  upon  the  nature  of  their  existence  will  read  and  hear 
the  philosopher  himself.  Those  who  desire  to  take  cursory  note  of  a  pass 
ing  phase  of  thought  will  get  a  few  catchwords  and  very  probably  much 
misconception  from  such  little  volumes  as  this.  The  book  belongs  in  the 
series  of  "Philosophers,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  fifteen  volumes  of  which 
have  been  published.  Bergson  is  the  only  one  whose  work  has  attracted 
so  much  attention  that  he  has  been  included  while  yet  living.  "His 
reassertion,  in  a  far  more  explicit  form  it  is  true,  of  one  of  the  im 
perishable  ideas  of  antiquity,  his  bold  arraignment,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  in  a  way  a  justification,  of  the  whole  course  of  philosophy  from 
Socrates  downward,  his  conception,  for  the  first  time  definite  and  duly 
limited,  of  evolution,  and  his  great  learning — all  seem  to  .justify  the 
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inclusion,"  writes  the  author.  The  little  book  contains  five  chapters 
dealing  with,  L,  "Change";  IT.,  "Life";  III.,  "Evolution";  IV., 
"Thought,  Intelligence,  Knowledge,  Reasoning,  and  Logic";  and,  V., 
"  Conclusion,"  a  final  summing-up. 

The  chief  and  most  widely  known  point  of  Bergson's  philosophy  is  the 
Heraclitean  doctrine  that  all  things  move;  that  life  is  in  flux.  The  first 
chapter  is  naturally  an  attempt  to  make  clear  the  bases  and  result  of  Berg- 
son's  theory  of  time  and  duration — time,  as  an  abstraction ;  duration,  as  a 
felt  reality.  Bergscn  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  time  affects  the  ani 
mate  but  not  the  inanimate — i.  e.,  that  change  in  the  animate  can  only 
be  represented  as  continuous  processes  having  duration;  while  changes 
in  the  inanimate  cannot  be  observed  as  such  by  us.  Abstract  time  is 
just  the  common  measure  of  all  duration,  duration  is  measured  by  time; 
yet  we  choose  our  representative  of  time  (clock,  earth,  etc.)  by  reference 
to  the  duration  of  its  processes,  thus  turning  round  in  a  circle  without 
outlet. 

While  here  and  there  Mr.  Solomon  interlards  his  short  summary  of 
Bergsonian  processes  with  such  criticism  as  this,  he  does  not  on  the  whole 
attempt  more  than  to  give  an  easy  outline  and  short  summary  of  the 
new  philosophy.  It  is  inevitable  that  such  summaries  should  be  fertile 
soil  for  misconception.  One  feels,  after  looking  it  through,  much  as  he 
did  who  was  accosted  by  a  young  woman  studying  psychology,  who  just 
before  examination  demanded,  "  Couldn't  you  give  me  in  a  few  words  the 
main  points  of  Kant's  philosophy?" 


THE  RENAISSANCE.  By  J.  BASIL  OLDHAM,  M.A.  New  York :  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Company,  1912. 

This  book  treats  a  large  subject  in  small  space  but  with  such  wisdom 
in  omission,  such  power  of  packing  much  into  little,  that  the  book  is  a 
very  marvel  of  concise  treatment.  There  is  not  a  threadbare  or  con 
ventional  phrase  in  the  book.  The  author  knows  his  period  from  end 
to  end,  and  knows  also  what  is  vital  to  the  understanding  of  it.  In  mak 
ing  this  little  volume  he  has  managed  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  short 
pages  to  pack  the  meaning  of  that  wonderful  revival  of  life,  of  learning, 
of  art  and  thought.  The  book  is  divided  and  summarized  to  suit  begin 
ning  students,  but  it  is  equally  convenient  for  reference  to  the  real 
reader.  The  illustrations  are  chosen  with  taste  to  point  the  spirit  of 
certain  trends;  Bennozzo  Gozzoli's  "Lorenzo  de'  Medici,"  Leonardo's 
"  Mona  Lisa,"  Michael  Angelo's  "  Moses "  illustrate  art  tendencies  in 
Italy;  " Azay-le-Rideau "  the  awakening  in  France;  while  the  decadence 
of  the  Renaissance  and  the  birth  of  realism  are  illustrated  by  Veronese's 
"Marriage  at  Cana,"  Raphael's  "Incendio  del  Borgo,"  and  Mantegna's 
Brera  "Pieta."  The  book  is  entirely  up  to  date,  and  aware  of  the  very 
latest  results  of  scholarship  and  investigation. 


TAOIST  TEACHINGS.  Translated  from  the  Chinese  by  LIONEL  GILES,  M.A. 
New  York :  E.  P.  Button  &  Company,  1912. 

This  most  recent  addition  to  the  valuable  "  Wisdom  of  the  East "  series 
contains  extracts  from  the  Book  of  Lieh  Tzu.  Lionel  Giles  follows  the 
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method  of  his  more  celebrated  father  in  printing  his  explanatory  or 
desultory  comment  upon  the  anecdotes  and  stories  in  smaller  type  at 
whatever  points  in  the  pages  they  are  called  for.  This  relieves  one  of 
the  pedantic  foot-note  method,  and  gives  quite  the  impression  of  story 
telling  and  viva  voce  comment.  The  stories  are  chosen  to  illustrate  Lieh 
Tzu's  theories  of  cosmogony,  legends  of  the  Yellow  Emperor,  dreams  of 
the  unreality  of  phenomena,  stories  about  Confucius,  the  questions  of 
T'ang,  effort  and  destiny  and  causality.  The  editors  of  the  series  ex 
press  in  the  prefatory  note  their  hope  that  the  publication  of  their  series 
may  make  for  the  greater  good-will  and  understanding  between  the  East 
and  the  West— the  Old  World  of  Thought  and  the  New  World  of  Action. 
Such  good-will  is  coming  through  many  ambassadors,  and  doubtless  the 
familiarity  with  the  literature  of  a  people  is  one  of  the  most  persuasive 
of  these.  The  stories  chosen  and  translated  are  quaint  and  interesting, 
and  do  much  toward  making  clear  to  us  the  skeptical,  mystical,  specula 
tive  mind  of  the  East. 


THE  VIEWS  OF  VANNOC.  By  ARNOLD  WHITE.  London:  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.  Imported  by  E.  P.  Button,  New  York,  1912. 

To  publish  a  volume  of  unrelated  essays  is  as  hazardous  an  affair  as  to 
publish  a  volume  of  sonnets.  The  essay  must  justify  itself  by  beauty  of 
structure  and  diction  since  the  substance  is  admittedly  casual  and  slight. 
A  literary  essay  is  written,  not  because  the  author  has  something  of  vital 
import  to  say,  but  because  a  happy  fancy,  a  gift  of  perception,  a  psycho 
logical  turn  of  thought,  can  be  daintily  clothed.  Form  alone  excuses 
fragility. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  essays  are  disappointing.  They  are  not 
constructed  essays,  but  fragmentary  notes,  tersely  and  directly  expressed, 
with  here  and  there  a  chance  beauty,  as  when  he  says  in  the  essay  on 
the  "  Mystery  of  Birds  " :  "  The  sea-bird's  song  is  as  melancholy  as  the 
ocean  which  tosses  below  when  they  float  on  the  western  gale."  This, 
however,  is  an  isolated  sentence,  and  the  essay,  with  its  title  suggesting 
hidden  lovelinesses  and  unknown  flights,  in  no  wise,  lives  up  to  this  ex 
ample.  Indeed,  in  the  end,  nothing  is  told  us  of  the  mystery  of  birds  or 
of  the  miraculously  beautiful  and  shifting  patterns  of  their  flight  across 
the  heavens.  On  the  contrary,  birds  supply  Vannoc  with  a  plea  for  arma 
ments  on  the  grounds  that  when  food  is  abundant  on  the  ground  and 
peace  reigns,  owing  to  absence  of  enemies,  birds  become  extinct.  Analo 
gies  of  this  light  nature  are  fatal  modes  of  thought  and  one  also  asks 
whether  the  writer's  natural  history  is  not  at  fault.  Certainly,  nowhere 
are  the  song-birds  more  cared  for  and  nurtured  than  in  England  and 
nowhere  more  plentiful.  The  glance  at  the  abnormal  appetites  of  birds 
and  the  habitual  patricide  of  the  robins  is  amusing. 

Here  and  there  one  picks  up  a  happy  sentiment,  such  as :  "  To  be  in 
teresting,  one  must  be  interested.  To  be  interested,  one  must  live  in  the 
open — always  in  soul,  generally  in  the  mind,  as  much  as  may  be  in  the 
body.  No  man  is  really  sound  who  has  not  a  large  circle  of  human 
beings  whom  he  finds  interesting." 

Wisdom  does  not  abound  in  the  little  book,  for  Vannoc  is  evidently  of 
those  who  cannot  think  right  because  they  are  too  comfortable  to  view  any 
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changes  with  courage.  The  little  volume  is,  however  slight,  suggestive, 
and  amusing,  and  for  a  volume  of  essays  has  achieved  in  England  a 
ouite  unusual  popularity. 


THE  STRANGLING  OF  PERSIA.  By  W.  MORGAN  SHUSTER.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company,  1912. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  American  public  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
hear  from  an  authoritative  source  a  sober  and  detailed  account  of  a  for 
eign  political  situation.  This,  however,  is  what  W.  Morgan  Shuster,  in 
his  book,  The  Strangling  of  Persia,  has  given.  In  the  light  of  eight 
months'  residence  in  Teheran  as  Treasurer-General,  a  position  which 
afforded  him  ample  opportunity  to  study  the  situation  at  close  range, 
Mr.  Shuster  has  written  with  restraint  the  story  of  this  Oriental  people, 
who,  hampered  by  inexperience  and  ignorance,  were  struggling  heroically 
for  independence.  He  pays  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  courage,  the  self- 
sacrifice,  and  integrity  of  the  handful  of  patriots  in  the  Medjlis;  to  the 
populace  who  supported  this  representative  body  in  the  unequal  struggle 
against  the  avarice  and  cupidity  of  the  majority  of  the  cabinet  officials, 
constantly  subjected  to  Kussian  influence;  to  the  Persian  women  who, 
like  their  other  sisters  in  the  East,  threw  off  the  traditions  of  centuries 
to  stand  bravely  for  progress  and  liberating  ideas.  Mr.  Shuster's  nar- 
xative  is  free  from  bitterness;  the  book  is  not  in  the  least  an  attack. 
Every  statement  is  substantiated  by  unquestionable  documentary  evi 
dence.  Yet  he  has  left  no  disillusionment  as  to  the  part  played  by  the 
two  so-called  Christian  nations  who  so  safely  disregarded  pledges  given 
to  an  Eastern  people  making  a  gallant  struggle  for  life. 
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THE    ISSUE    OF    1912 

DEMOCRACY   OR   THE   DEMAGOGUE 
BY    ARISTOTLE 


THE  most  pure  democracy  is  that  which  is  called  so 
principally  from  the  equality  which  prevails  in  it:  for 
this  is  what  the  law  in  that  state  directs,  that  the  poor 
shall  be  in  no  greater  subjection  than  the  rich;  and  that 
the  supreme  power  shall  not  be  lodged  with  either  of 
these,  but  that  both  shall  share  it  alike.  For  if  liberty 
and  equality,  as  some  persons  suppose,  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  a  democracy,  it  must  be  most  so,  by  every  depart 
ment  of  government  being  alike  open  to  all;  but  as  the 
people  are  the  majority,  and  what  they  vote  is  law,  it 
follows  that  such  a  state  must  be  a  democracy.  This, 
then,  is  one  species  of  a  democratic  government. 

Another  is,  when  the  magistrates  are  elected  by  a  cer 
tain  census,  the  standard  of  which  is  low;  and  where  every 
one  who  possesses  property  ought  to  have  a  share  in  the 
government,  but  as  soon  as  he  has  lost  that  property,  he 
ought  no  longer.  Another  sort  is,  that  in  which  every  man 
who  is  not  under  ban  has  a  share  in  the  government,  but 
where  the  government  is  in  the  law.  Another,  where 
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every  one,  provided  he  be  a  citizen,  has  this  right,  but 
where  the  government  is  in  the  law. 

Another  is  the  same  with  these  in  other  particulars,  but 
allows  the  people  and  not  the  law  to  be  supreme;  and  this 
takes  place  when  everything  is  determined  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  and  not  by  a  law,  a  thing  which  happens  by  rea 
son  of  the  demagogues.  For  where  a  democracy  is  govern 
ed  by  stated  laws,  there  is  no  room  for  a  demagogue,  but 
men  of  worth  fill  the  first  offices  in  the  state;  but  where  the 
power  is  not  vested  in  the  laws,  there  demagogues  abound. 
For  there  the  people's  voice  becomes  that  of  a  king,  the 
whole  composing  one  body;  for  they  are  supreme,  not  as 
individuals,  but  in  their  collective  capacity.  Homer 

also  says, 

"111  fares  it,  where  the  multitude  hath  sway"; 

but  whether  he  means  this  kind  of  democracy,  or  one  where 
the  many  are  individually  supreme,  is  uncertain.  Now, 
when  the  people  possess  this  power,  they  desire  to  be  al 
together  absolute,  that  they  may  not  be  under  the  control 
of  the  law,  and  they  grow  despotical,  so  that  flatterers  are 
held  in  repute;  and  such  a  people  become  analogous  to 
tyranny  among  the  forms  of  monarchy;  for  their  manners 
are  the  same,  and  they  both  hold  a  despotic  power  over 
better  persons  than  themselves.  For  their  decrees  are 
like  the  others'  edicts;  and  a  demagogue  with  them  is 
like  a  flatterer  among  the  others ;  but  both  these  two  classes 
abound  with  each,  flatterers  with  tyrants,  and  demagogues 
among  such  a  people.  And  to  them  it  is  owing  that  the 
supreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  votes  of  the  people,  and  not 
in  written  laws;  for  they  bring  everything  before  them. 
And  this  they  do  because  they  have  influence,  on  account 
of  the  supreme  power  being  lodged  in  the  people;  for  these 
are  they  whom  the  multitude  obey.  Besides,  those  who 
inveigh  against  rulers  are  wont  to  say  that  the  people 
ought  to  be  the  judges  of  their  conduct;  and  the  people 
gladly  receive  their  complaints  as  the  means  of  destroy 
ing  all  their  offices. 
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Any  one,  therefore,  may  with  great  justice  blame  such  a 
government  by  calling  it  a  democracy,  and  not  a  free  state; 
for  where  the  government  is  not  vested  in  the  laws,  then 
there  is  no  free  state,  for  the  law  ought  to  be  supreme  over 
all  things;  and  particularly  incidents  which  arise,  should 
be  determined  by  the  magistrates  or  by  the  state.  If, 
therefore,  a  democracy  is  to  be  reckoned  as  one  among 
free  states,  it  is  evident  that  any  such  establishment  which 
centres  all  power  in  the  votes  of  the  people  cannot,  properly 
speaking,  be  a  democracy;  for  their  decrees  cannot  be 
general  in  their  extent.  Let  this,  then,  be  our  description 
of  the  several  species  of  democracies. 


We  ought  now  to  inquire  separately  into  the  events 
which  will  arise  from  these  causes  in  each  species  of 
government.  Democracies  will  be  most  subject  to  rev 
olutions  from  the  dishonesty  of  their  demagogues;  for 
partly  by  informing  against  men  of  property,  and  partly 
by  rousing  the  common  people  against  them,  they  induce 
them  to  join  together,  for  a  common  fear  will  make  the 
greatest  enemies  unite: — and  this  is  what  any  one  may 
continually  see  practised  in  many  states.  In  the  island 
of  Cos,  for  instance,  the  democracy  was  subverted  by  the 
wickedness  of  the  demagogues,  for  the  nobles  entered  into 
a  combination  with  each  other.  And  at  Rhodes,  the  dema 
gogues  distributed  bribes,  and  so  prevented  the  people 
from  paying  the  Trierarchs  what  was  owing  to  them;  and 
the  latter  were  obliged,  by  the  number  of  actions  brought 
against  them,  to  conspire  together  and  destroy  the  popular 
state. 

^The  popular  state  too  was  overthrown  at  Heraclea,  soon 
after  the  settlement  of  the  city,  by  the  same  persons;  for 
the  citizens  of  note,  being  ill-treated  by  them,  quitted  the 
city,  but  afterwards  the  exiles  banded  together  and  re 
turned,  and  overthrew  the  popular  state.  Just  in  the  same 
manner  the  democracy  was  destroyed  in  Megara;  for  there 
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the  demagogues,  to  procure  money  by  confiscations,  kept 
on  driving  out  the  nobles,  until  the  number  of  those  who 
were  banished  became  considerable;  and  those  returned  and 
got  the  better  of  the  people  in  a  battle,  and  so  established 
an  oligarchy.  The  like  happened  at  Cyme,  during  the 
time  of  the  democracy  which  Thrasymachus  destroyed; 
and  whoever  considers  what  has  happened  in  other  states 
may  perceive  that  revolutions  have  arisen  from  the  same 
causes.  For  often,  to  curry  favor  with  the  people,  they 
drive  the  nobles  to  conspire  together,  either  by  dividing 
their  estates,  or  by  obliging  them  to  spend  them  on  public 
services,  or  by  publicly  impeaching  them,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  confiscate  the  fortunes  of  the  wealthy. 

In  former  times,  whenever  the  same  person  was  both 
demagogue  and  general,  the  democracies  were  changed 
into  tyrannies;  and  indeed  most  of  the  ancient  tyrants 
were  once  demagogues.  And  there  is  a  reason  why  such 
was  the  case  at  that  time,  but  not  now;  for  at  that  time  the 
demagogues  were  of  the  soldiery;  (for  they  were  not  as 
yet  powerful  by  their  eloquence) ;  but  now  that  the  art  of 
oratory  is  cultivated,  the  able  speakers  lead  the  people; 
but,  as  they  are  unqualified  to  act  in  a  military  capacity, 
they  cannot  impose  themselves  on  the  people  as  tyrants, 
if  we  except  one  or  two  trifling  instances.  Formerly,  too, 
tyrannies  were  more  common  than  now,  because  great 
powers  were  more  often  intrusted  to  some  magistrates  then 
than  now  (as  to  the  Prytanes  at  Miletus;  for  they  were 
supreme  in  many  things  of  the  last  consequence) ;  and  also 
because  at  that  time  the  cities  were  not  of  that  very  great 
extent,  and  the  people  in  general  lived  in  the  country, 
employed  in  husbandry,  the  leaders  of  public  affairs,  if 
they  had  a  turn  for  war,  tried  to  make  themselves  tyrants. 

All  this  they  did  as  soon  as  they  had  gained  the  con 
fidence  of  the  people;  and  this  confidence  was  their  hatred 
to  the  rich.  This  was  the  case  of  Pisistratus  at  Athens, 
when  he  opposed  the  Pediaeans:  and  of  Theaganes  in 
Megara,  who  slaughtered  the  cattle  belonging  to  the 
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rich,  after  he  had  seized  those  who  kept  them  by  the  river 
side.  Theagenes  also,  on  account  of  having  accused 
Daphnaeus  and  the  rich,  was  thought  worthy  of  being 
raised  to  a  tyranny,  for  in  consequence  of  these  enmities 
the  people  trusted  him  as  a  man  of  popular  principles. 

Governments  also  alter  from  their  ancient  democratic 
form  into  one  entirely  new;  for  where  magistrates  are  elect 
ed  without  a  fixed  income,  and  the  election  is  with  the 
people,  the  aspirants  for  office,  to  flatter  them,  endeavour 
with  all  their  power  to  make  the  people  superior  even  to 
the  laws. 


It  is  very  right  that  the  many  should  have  the  greatest 
powers  in  their  own  hands;  for  the  people,  the  council, 
and  the  judges  are  composed  of  them,  and  the  property 
of  all  these  collectively  is  more  than  the  property  of  any 
person,  or  of  a  few  who  fill  the  great  offices  of  the  state; 
and  thus  let  us  determine  these  points. 

But  the  first  question  that  we  stated  shows  nothing  be 
sides  so  plainly  as  that  the  supreme  power  should  be 
lodged  in  laws  duly  made,  and  that  the  magistrate,  or 
magistrates  (either  one  or  more),  should  be  authorized  to 
determine  those  cases  on  which  the  laws  cannot  define 
particularly;  as  it  is  impossible  for  them,  in  general  lan 
guage,  to  explain  themselves  upon  everything  that  may 
arise.  But  what  these  laws  are,  which  are  established  upon 
the  best  foundations,  has  not  been  yet  explained,  but  still 
remains  a  matter  of  some  question:  but  the  laws  of  every 
state  will  necessarily  be  like  the  state  itself,  either  trifling 
or  excellent,  just  or  unjust;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  laws 
which  are  framed  must  correspond  to  the  constitution  of 
the  government;  and  if  so,  it  is  plain  that  a  well-formed 
government  will  have  good  laws,  a  bad  one,  bad  ones.  C 

And  for  this  reason  it  is  as  much  a  man's  duty  to  sub 
mit  to  command  as  to  assume  it,  and  this  also  by  rotation; 
for  this  is  law,  for  order  is  law;  and  it  is  more  proper  that 
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the  law  should  govern,  than  any  one  of  the  citizens.  Upon 
the  same  principle,  if  it  is  advantageous  to  place  the 
supreme  power  in  some  particular  persons,  they  should 
be  appointed  to  be  only  guardians  and  servants  of  the 
laws,  for  the  supreme  power  must  be  placed  somewhere; 
but  they  say  that  it  is  unjust  that,  where  all  are  equal,  one 
person  should  continually  enjoy  it.  But  man  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  adjust  that  which  the  law  cannot 
determine.  It  may  be  replied  that  the  law,  having 
purposely  laid  down  the  best  rules,  leaves  the  rest  to  be 
adjusted  by  the  most  fair  decision,  and  to  be  regulated 
by  the  magistrates;  besides,  it  allows  anything  to  be  al 
tered  which  experience  proves  may  be  better  established. 
Moreover,  he  who  bids  the  law  to  be  supreme,  makes 
God  supreme  (and  the  laws) ;  but  he  who  intrusts  man  with 
supreme  power  gives  it  to  a  wild  beast,  for  such  his  appe 
tites  sometimes  make  him;  passion,  too,  influences  those 
who  are  in  power,  even  the  very  best  of  men;  for  which 
reason  the  law  is  intellect  free  from  appetite. 

***** 

There  are  three  qualifications  necessary  for  those  who 
intend  to  fill  the  first  departments  in  government;  first  of 
all,  an  affection  for  the  established  constitution;  in  the 
second  place,  abilities  wholly  equal  to  the  business  of  their 
office;  in  the  third  place,  virtue  and  justice  correspondent 
to  the  nature  of  that  particular  state  in  which  they  are 
placed;  for  if  justice  is  not  the  same  in  all  states,  it  is 
evident  that  there  must  be  different  species  of  it. 

There  may  be  some  doubt,  when  all  these  qualifications 
do  not  meet  in  the  same  person,  in  what  manner  the  choice 
shall  be  made;  as,  for  instance,  suppose  that  one  person  is 
an  accomplished  general,  but  a  bad  man,  and  no  friend 
to  the  constitution,  while  another  is  just,  and  a  friend  to  it, 
how  ought  the  choice  to  be  made?  We  should  then  con 
sider,  of  two  qualities,  which  of  them  the  generality  possess 
in  a  greater,  and  which  in  a  less,  degree.  For  this  reason, 
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in  the  choice  of  a  general  we  should  regard  his  courage 
more  than  his  character,  as  the  more  uncommon  quality; 
as  fewer  men  partake  of  military  skill  than  of  virtue;  but, 
to  protect  the  state  or  manage  the  finances,  the  contrary 
rule  should  be  followed;  for  these  require  greater  virtue 
than  that  which  the  generality  possess,  but  mere  knowl 
edge  is  common  to  all. 

It  may  be  questioned,  if  a  man  has  abilities  for  states 
manship,  and  is  well  affected  to  the  constitution,  what 
occasion  is  there  for  being  virtuous,  since  these  two  things 
alone  are  sufficient  to  render  him  useful  to  the  public? 
But  it  is  of  use,  because  those  who  possess  the  above 
qualities  are  often  deficient  in  prudence;  for,  as  men  often 
neglect  their  own  affairs,  though  they  know  them,  and  love 
themselves,  so  nothing  will  prevent  them  from  being  dis 
posed  towards  the  commonwealth  in  the  same  manner. 

In  short,  whatever  is  contained  in  the  laws,  and  which 
we  allow  to  be  useful  to  states,  all  contributes  to  preserve 
the  state;  but  its  principal  support  (as  has  been  often 
urged)  is  to  secure  that  the  number  of  those  who  desire 
to  preserve  it  shall  be  greater  than  of  those  who  wish  to 
destroy  it. 

Above  all  things,  one  must  not  be  forgotten,  though  it  is 
forgotten  by  many  governments  which  are  now  corrupted, 
namely,  the  mean.  For  many  things  which  seem  favour 
able  to  a  democracy  destroy  a  democracy,  and  many 
which  seem  favourable  to  an  oligarchy,  tend  to  destroy  it. 
Those  who  think  this  the  only  virtue  extend  it  to  an  excess; 
for  they  do  not  consider  that  as  a  nose  which  varies  a 
little  from  perfect  straightness,  either  towards  being 
aquiline  or  flat,  may  yet  be  beautiful  and  agreeable  to 
look  at,  but  that  still  if  any  one  extend  this  variation  too 
far,  first  of  all  the  properties  of  the  part  itself  will  be  lost, 
till  at  last  it  can  hardly  be  admitted  to  be  a  nose  at  all, 
on  account  of  the  excess  of  the  rise  or  sinking — that  thus, 
I  say,  it  is  with  other  parts  of  the  human  body.*  So  also 
the  same  thing  is  true  with  respect  to  the  other  states;  for 
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both  an  oligarchy  and  a  democracy  may  vary  somewhat 
from  their  most  perfect  form,  and  yet  be  well  constituted; 
but  if  any  one  endeavors  to  extend  either  of  them  too  far, 
at  first  he  will  make  the  government  worse,  but  at  last  he 
will  bring  it  to  no  government  at  all. 

The  lawgiver  and  the  politician,  then,  should  know 
well  what  preserves  and  what  destroys  the  democracy  of 
the  people  or  the  oligarchy  of  the  few;  for  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  can  possibly  continue  without  both  rich  and 
poor;  but  that  whenever  an  entire  equality  of  circumstances 
prevails,  the  state  must  necessarily  become  of  another 
form;  so  that  those  who  destroy  these  laws  which  authorjze 
an  inequality  destroy  the  government.  .  .  .  But  of  all 
things  hitherto  mentioned,  that  which  contributes  most  to 
preserve  the  state  is,  what  is  now  most  despised,  to  educate 
children  with  reference  to  the  state;  for  the  most  useful 
laws,  and  most  approved  by  every  statesman,  will  be  of  no 
service,  if  the  citizens  are  not  accustomed  to  and  brought 
up  in  the  principles  of  the  constitution;  of  a  democracy, 
if  that  form  is  by  law  established;  or  an  oligarchy,  if  it  be 
an  oligarchy.  For  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  incontinence 
in  an  individual,  there  is  also  in  a  city.  But  to  educate  a 
child  in  a  way  fitting  to  the  state,  is  not  to  do  such  things 
as  will  gratify  those  who  have  the  power  in  an  oligarchy, 
or  who  desire  a  democracy,  but  to  do  those  things  whereby 
they  will  be  able  to  conduct  respectively  either  of  these 
forms  of  governments.  But  now  the  children  of  the  magis 
trates  in  an  oligarchy  are  brought  up  delicately,  and  the 
children  of  the  poor  are  made  hardy  with  exercise  and 
labour;  so  that  they  are  both  desirous  of  change,  and  able 
to  promote  it.  In  democracies  of  the  purest  form  a  method 
is  pursued  which  is  contrary  to  their  welfare;  the  reason 
of  which  is  that  they  define  freedom  wrongly. 

Now,  there  are  two  things  which  seem  to  be  the  limits 
of  a  democracy,  that  the  people  in  general  are  supreme, 
and  enjoy  freedom;  for  that  which  is  just  seems  to  be  equal, 
and  it  is  just  that  what  the  people  determine  should  be 
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supreme.  Now,  their  freedom  and  equality  consist  in 
every  one's  doing  as  he  pleases.  So  that,  in  such  a  democ 
racy  every  one  may  live  as  he  likes;  "as  leads  his  bent," 
to  use  the  words  of  Euripides.  But  this  is  wrong,  for  no 
one  ought  to  think  it  slavery  to  live  in  conformity  with 
government,  but  protection.  The  causes,  then,  of  corrup 
tion  in  different  states,  and  the  means  of  their  preservation 
and  continuance,  to  speak  simply,  are  such  as  we  have 
related. 


Demagogues  are  of  two  sorts;  the  one  flatter  the  few 
when  they  are  in  power:  for  even  among  the  few  there  are 
demagogues;  such  were  Charicles  and  his  followers  at 
Athens,  who  had  great  influence  over  the  Thirty;  and,  in 
the  same  manner,  Phrynichus  over  the  Four  Hundred. 
The  others  are  those  demagogues  who  have  a  share  in  the 
oligarchy  and  flatter  the  people;  such  were  the  state- 
guardians  at  Larissa,  who  flattered  the  people,  because 
they  were  elected  by  them.  And  this  will  always  happen 
in  every  oligarchy  where  the  magistrates  do  not  elect  them 
selves,  but  are  chosen  out  of  men  either  of  great  fortune 
or  certain  ranks  by  the  soldiers  or  by  the  people,  as  was 
the  custom  at  Abydos.  And  when  the  judicial  depart 
ment  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  supreme  power,  the  dema 
gogues  favour  the  people  in  their  causes,  and  so  overturn 
the  government;  which  happened  at  Heraclea  in  Pontus. 
***** 

Revolutions  also  sometimes  take  place  in  a  democracy, 
though  more  seldom;  for  where  the  poor  increase  faster 
than  men  of  property,  the  state  becomes  an  oligarchy  or 
dynasty.  Governments  also  sometimes  alter  without 
seditions:  by  petty  contention,  as  at  Heraea:  for  which 
purpose  they  changed  the  mode  of  election  from  votes  to 
lots,  and  thus  got  the  contentious  parties  chosen;  and  by 
negligence,  as  when  the  citizens  admit  to  state  offices  men 
who  are  not  friends  to  the  constitution:  an  event  which 
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happened  at  Orus,  when  the  oligarchy  of  the  archons  was 
suppressed  at  the  election  of  Heracleodorus,  who  changed 
that  form  of  government  into  a  democratic  free  state. 


In  general,  then,  the  beginnings  and  causes  of  seditions 
in  all  states  are  such  as  I  have  now  described,  and  revolu 
tions  in  them  are  brought  about  in  two  ways,  either  by 
violence  or  fraud;  and  if  by  violence,  then  either  at  first 
or  by  compelling  them  afterwards  to  submit.  They  may 
also  be  brought  about  by  fraud  in  two  different  ways, 
either  when  the  people,  being  at  first  deceived,  willingly 
consent  to  an  alteration  in  their  government,  but  are  after 
wards  obliged  by  force  to  abide  by  it;  as,  for  instance,  when 
the  Four  Hundred  imposed  upon  the  people,  by  telling  them 
that  the  king  of  Persia  would  supply  them  with  money  for 
the  war  against  the  Lacedaemonians;  and  after  they  had 
been  guilty  of  this  lie,  they  endeavoured  to  keep  possession 
of  the  supreme  power;  or  when  they  are  at  first  persuaded, 
and  afterwards  consent  to  be  governed.  By  one  or  other, 
then,  of  the  methods  above  mentioned,  all  revolutions  in 
governments  are  brought  about. 

***** 

It  follows  next  that  we  consider  the  means  of  preserving 
both  governments  in  general,  and  each  state  in  particular. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  are  right 
as  to  the  causes  of  their  destruction,  we  know  also  the 
means  of  their  preservation;  for  things  contrary  produce 
contrary  effects;  but  destruction  and  preservation  are 
contrary  to  each  other.  In  well-tempered  governments, 
it  requires  much  care  to  watch  that  nothing  be  done  con 
trary  to  law:  and  this  ought  chiefly  to  be  attended  to  in 
matters  of  small  consequence;  for  a  small  transgression 
comes  on  with  secret  step,  just  as  in  a  family  small  expenses 
when  often  repeated  consume  a  man's  income,  N  For  the 
understanding  is  deceived  thereby,  as  it  were  by  this 
sophism,  "if  every  part  is  little,  then  the  whole  is  little." 
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Now,  this  in  one  sense  is  true,  but  in  another  it  is  false, 
for  the  whole  and  all  the  parts  together  are  large,  though 
made  up  of  small  parts.  This  first  step,  therefore,  in  any 
matter  is  what  the  state  ought  to  guard  against.  In  the 
next  place,  no  credit  ought  to  be  given  to  those  arguments 
which  are  composed  to  deceive  the  people;  for  they  are 
confuted  by  facts.  But  what  we  mean  by  the  sophistical 
devices  of  states  has  been  already  mentioned.  You  may 
often  perceive  both  aristocracies  and  oligarchies  con 
tinuing  firm,  not  from  the  stability  of  their  forms  of  govern 
ment,  but  from  the  wise  conduct  of  the  magistrates,  both 
towards  those  who  have  a  part  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  and  those  also  who  have  not:  towards  those  who 
have  not,  by  never  injuring  them,  and  by  introducing  those 
who  are  of  the  most  consequence  amongst  them  into  office, 
and  by  never  harshly  disgracing  those  who  are  desirous  of 
honour,  or  injuring  the  multitude  for  the  sake  of  gain; 
towards  themselves  and  those  who  have  a  share,  by  be 
having  justly  towards  each  other. 

For  that  equality  which  the  favourers  of  a  democracy 
seek  to  establish  in  the  sta.te  is  not  only  just,  but  conveni 
ent  also,  amongst  those  who  are  of  the  same  rank.  And 
for  this  reason,  if  the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
many,  several  rules  which  are  established  in  democracies 
will  be  very  useful;  as  to  let  no  one  continue  in  office 
longer  than  six  months,  so  that  all  of  the  same  rank  may 
have  their  turn;  for  between  these  there  is  a  sort  of  democ 
racy,  for  which  reason  demagogues  are  most  likely  to 
arise  up  amongst  them,  as  we  have  already  mentioned. 

Besides,  by  this  means  both  aristocracies  and  democ 
racies  will  be  the  less  liable  to  be  corrupted  into  dynasties. 
And  this,  because  it  will  not  be  easy  for  those  who  are 
magistrates  for  a  short  time  to  do  as  much  mischief  as 
they  could  in  a  long  time;  for  it  is  from  hence  that  tyran 
nies  arise  in  democracies  and  oligarchies;  for  either  those 
who  are  most  powerful  in  each  state  establish  a  tyranny, 
as  the  demagogues  in  the  one  and  the  despots  in  the  other, 
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or  else  this  is  done  by  the  chief  magistrates  when  they  are 
long  in  power. 

Governments  are  preserved,  not  only  by  having  the 
means  of  their  corruption  at  a  great  distance,  but  some 
times  also  by  its  being  very  near  them;  for  those  who  are 
in  continual  fear,  keep  a  stricter  hand  over  the  state;  for 
which  reason  it  is  necessary  for  those  who  have  the  care 
of  the  constitution  to  be  able  to  awaken  the  fears  of  the 
people,  that  they  may  preserve  it,  and  not  to  be  remiss  in 
protecting  the  state,  as  a  night  watch,  but  to  make  the 
distant  danger  appear  at  hand. 

ARISTOTLE. 
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BY  GABRIEL  HANOTAUX,  MEMBER  OF  THE  "ACADEMIE  FRANQAISE, 
PRESIDENT    OF    THE    "COMITE    FRANCE-AMERIQUE  " 


IF  one  may  judge  from  the  increasing  number  of  sym 
pathetic  manifestations  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and 
from  the  individual  and  organized  efforts  to  effect  a  useful 
exchange  of  ideas,  France  on  the  one  hand  and  the  people 
of  North  America  on  the  other  are  seeking  to  revive  the 
intimate  relations  which  so  long  united  them.  The  barrier 
due  to  mutual  ignorance  is  disappearing.  This  much  ac 
complished,  the  road  to  full  understanding  and  unity  will 
be  a  smooth  one. 

Many  prejudices  certainly  still  exist  to  cloud  the  brains 
and  hearts  of  both  people;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at 
when  we  consider  how  we  have  been  belittled  and  how  zeal 
ously  we  have  labored  to  belittle  ourselves.  How  many 
books  have  been  written  about  France  by  Frenchmen,  ap 
parently  with  no  other  object  than  to  establish  the  inferiority 
of  the  French  race,  to  picture  its  rapid  decadence,  its  mortal 
maladies,  and  its  inevitable  ruin;  a  look  abroad  suffices  to 
demonstrate  that  others  also  have  their  struggles,  their 
crises,  and  are  also  hampered  by  their  weaknesses  and  their 
impotence. 

Every  failure  in  the  field  of  letters  or  of  action  holds  the 
fatherland  responsible  for  his  defeat.  The  malicious  talk 
of  such  men,  though  it  deceives  no  one  at  home,  is  care 
fully  garnered,  edited,  and  published  broadcast  by  our  ad 
versaries  and  competitors ;  and  years  are  required  to  repair 
the  damage  done  by  one  hour's  imprudence.  How  may  we 
protect  France  against  her  own  children  thus  furnishing 
arms  to  her  enemies? 

*  Translated  by  Paul  Fuller,  Jr. 
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France  has  qualified  advocates  abroad :  its  diplomats  and 
consuls.  But  with  some  very  fortunate  exceptions  these 
men  bury  themselves  in  the  technical  details  of  their  work, 
or  within  the  narrow  compass  of  the  social  world  to  which 
they  are  confined.  They  have  no  direct  contact  with  public 
opinion.  They  have  an  aversion  for  the  press,  which  is 
reciprocated.  And  even  if  they  undertook  the  struggle, 
would  their  voices  be  heard  in  the  midst  of  the  public  clamor? 

The  universe  has  become  one  immense  magnetic  field 
where  news  is  flashed  from  point  to  point.  This  is  not  a 
metaphor,  but  the  statement  of  a  fact.  One  experiences  this 
bewildering  sensation  in  crossing  the  ocean  on  a  modern 
steamer.  We  are  never  beyond  the  murmur  of  one  or  the 
other  continent;  it  reaches  the  vessel  from  every  point  of 
the  zodiac.  The  antennae  of  the  Marconi  wireless,  reaching 
over  the  heavens,  gather  in  every  utterance,  and  when  the 
distance  cuts  off  direct  communication  with  land  the  mes 
sages  are  relayed  from  vessel  to  vessel  like  echoes  from 
the  far-distant  shore.  The  daily  paper  is  brought  out,  giv 
ing  to  the  idlers  on  the  deck  the  news  of  the  world.  More 
over,  the  confidential  Havas  reach  the  captain,  giving  him 
records  of  sky  and  sea  and  winds.  It  is  one  perpetual  vibra 
tion.  The  humblest  passenger  may  now  be  thrilled  by  such 
an  address  as  so  flattered  the  vanity  of  Victor  Hugo:  "  So- 
and-so — on  the  ocean." 

Publicity  encircles  the  globe  with  one  unbroken  wire. 
Everything  is  known — at  the  same  moment,  at  every  point. 
The  ambassador  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Herrick,  said 
recently  in  an  interesting  speech:  "  Every  idea,  as  soon  as 
born,  is  now  submitted  to  the  censure  of  the  thinker  and  of 
the  crowd  ";  and  this  word  means  with  Americans  not  only 
the  spirit  of  criticism  and  investigation,  but  well-considered 
action,  thought  scrutinizing  itself. 

From  continent  to  continent  sound-waves  are  prolonged 
and  multiplied,  lowering  the  barriers  between  them. 
Michelet  was  right.  The  ocean  does  not  separate  us;  it 
brings  us  together. 

Such  are  without  doubt  the  proximate  causes  of  the  very 
noticeable  advance  in  the  reciprocal  understanding  of 
France  and  North  America,  but  this  understanding  was 
made  possible  by  other  elements  more  ancient  and  more 
active  ^and  ^more  durable.  We  have,  to  begin  with,  very 
lofty  historical  traditions  common  to  both  people.  Reaching 
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back  to  the  discovery  of  the  new  continent  and  the  very 
beginnings  of  most  American  colonization,  these  traditions 
had  become  attenuated  and  almost  obscured  as  a  result  of 
military  disasters  which  made  way  for  British  hegemony. 
These  traditions  are  now  being  revivified,  not  unlike  a  faded 
pastel  whose  colors  are  revived. 

Dormant  sympathies  are  reawakening,  and  the  heroes  of 
either  country  are  being  honored  in  the  other.  We  must 
admit  the  fact  that  in  this  race  of  remembrance,  as  in  many 
other  things,  we  are  outdone  by  the  Americans.  In  the 
United  States  the  name  of  Lafayette  is,  so  to  speak,  "  con 
stitutional.  "  It  is  not  without  deep  emotion  that  the  French 
visitor  sees  in  the  Hall  of  Congress  on  either  side  of  the 
Speaker's  chair  two  portraits,  equal  in  size  and  in  promi 
nence,  watching  over  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly: 
Washington  and  Lafayette.  Similar  monuments  are  rever 
ently  cared  for  throughout  the  United  States.  The  Ameri 
can  people  refuse  to  forget  that  two  stars  which  form  part 
of  their  constellation  are  French:  Maine  and  Louisiana, 
names,  respectively,  of  one  of  our  provinces  and  of  one  of 
our  kings ;  they  will  not  forget  that  a  number  of  their  cities 
are  of  French  origin,  and  that  French  blood  and  French 
sentiment  are  everywhere  at  the  base  of  the  magnificent 
edifice  of  the  Union. 

Champlairi,  who  was  already  great,  is  now  becoming 
greater,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries.  He  is  called  in 
Canada  the  "  Father  of  the  Country."  The  United  States 
look  upon  him  as  the  pioneer  who  first  placed  his  footprints 
on  the  sands,  or  rather  in  the  snows,  of  their  continent.  He 
had,  in  fact,  a  seer's  insight  not  only  into  the  future  of 
that  region  where  he  founded  his  empire,  but  he  saw  beyond 
space  and  time,  and  his  view  included  the  whole  northern 
continent. 

I  wish  to  recall  briefly  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  the  admirable  life  of  this  great  Frenchman ;  and,  to  make 
the  picture  clearer  and  bring  it  closer  to  our  own  day,  let  me 
parallel  him  with  Brazza.  Both  were  at  once  explorers 
and  creators ;  men  of  labor,  of  courage,  and  of  high  prophetic 
vision.  Great  tasks  choose  great  men,  and  the  workers  of 
the  first  hour  are  always  and  always  remain  in  everything, 
the  first. 

Samuel  Champlain  was  not  the  first  of  the  pioneers  sent 
by  France  into  North  America.  Others  had  appeared  before 
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him;  as,  for  example,  Yerrazano,  who  explored  the  North 
Atlantic  under  orders  from  Francis  L,  and  who,  having 
strayed  during  his  second  voyage  into  southern  seas,  was 
finally  captured  and  became  the  victim  of  the  cannibals  of 
Brazil.  The  hope  of  discovering  a  northern  passage  to 
India  kept  imaginations  aglow  during  the  sixteenth  cen 
tury.  A  zest  for  the  impossible  is  a  French  leaven.  Noth 
ing  tempts  their  fine  courage  so  much  as  the  risk  of  death; 
the  common  sense  of  the  race  is  heightened  and  enlivened 
by  a  strain  of  folly.  After  the  death  of  Verrazano  the  fa 
mous  son  of  St.  Malo,  Jacques  Cartier,  became  in  turn 
the  navigator  of  the  king,  and  renewed  the  enterprise. 
Cartier  belongs  by  right  among  the  great  navigators  of  his 
time.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  known  to  Rabelais, 
who  found  in  him  the  original  of  the  fabled  traveler  in 
search  of  the  "  Holy  Bottle. " 

Champlain  has  won  even  the  consecration  of  success.  He 
realized  the  dream  of  his  predecessors  and  founded  a  ' i  New 
France/'  and  his  work  was  done  with  such  energy,  patience, 
hardihood,  and  good-humor  that  he  may  well  be  taken  as 
an  excellent  type  of  Frenchman.  Would  that  our  colonists 
of  to-day  might  get  inspiration  from  his  example,  for  they 
have  before  them  an  immense  field  in  which  to  sow  the 
seed  of  future  nations.  With  this  hope  I  emphasize  the 
leading  traits  of  his  character ;  for  what  he  did  was  mainly 
because  of  the  way  in  which  he  did  it. 

In  his  Traite  de  la  Marine  et  du  Bon  Marinier  he 
gives  us  a  perfect  image  of  the  "  Captain  Courageous. " 
The  good  mariner,  he  tells  us,  must  be  robust  and  re 
sourceful  ;  he  must  be  the  sailor  born.  He  must  be  unwearied 
under  the  stress  of  work  and  suffering,  so  that  whatever  the 
accident,  he  will  still  be  ready  to  take  his  stand  on  the  bridge 
and  with  strong  voice  command  each  to  his  allotted  task. 
On  occasions  he  must  not  be  ashamed  to  put  his  own  hand  to 
the  task  and  thus  inspire  the  activity  of  his  sailors  and  pre 
vent  the  possibility  of  disorder.  He  alone  must  speak  to 
avoid  diversity  of  orders,  so  that,  especially  in  moments  of 
risk,  no  wrong  manceuver  shall  be  made. 

He  must  be  gentle  and  affable  in  conversation,  absolute 
in  command,  not  too  familiar  with  his  comrades,  unless  it 
be  with  those  also  in  command.  Nor,  if  he  is  wise  and  well 
advised,  will  he  so  wholly  rely  on  his  own  judgment, 
more  especially  when  something  of  unusual  consequence  is 
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at  hand,  as  not  to  take  counsel  of  those  whom  he  knows 
to  be  the  best  informed,  and  in  particular  of  the  older  navi 
gators  who  have  oftenest  met  the  fortunes  of  the  sea.  He 
must  be  liberal  and  courteous  to  the  vanquished,  giving 
them  the  benefits  of  the  laws  of  war.  Above  all,  he  must  keep 
his  word  if  he  has  made  any  agreement.  He  must  set  aside 
all  cruelty  and  all  revenge.  If  he  makes  use  of  his  victory 
with  courtesy  and  moderation  he  will  be  esteemed  by  all, 
even  by  his  enemies,  who  will  render  him  all  honor  and 
respect. 

Such  was  the  French  manner  of  the  old  school. 

What  was  accomplished  by  the  men  who  lived  according 
to  these  rules  of  conduct  can  only  be  explained  by  their 
perfect  balance  and  by  their  great  strength,  moral  and 
physical.  From  1603  to  1633  Champlain  crossed  the  At 
lantic  twenty-four  times  in  vessels  which  for  tonnage  and 
seaworthiness  were  certainly  not  the  equal  of  the  steamers' 
life-boats  of  to-day.  He  suffered  storm  and  tempest,  illness, 
the  fatigues  both  of  war  and  of  peace,  rebellion,  ambush, 
treason — all  the  obstacles  of  nature  by  sea  and  land,  at  home 
and  on  the  wild  continents  of  America.  But  what  he  dreaded 
most  among  all  these  dangers  was  sailing  among  the  waters 
of  politics  and  Court  intrigue ;  but  there,  as  elsewhere,  '  i  he 
held  his  rudder  straight." 

He  was  the  first  to  cross  the  American  continent  from 
Hudson  Bay  to  sites  occupied  to-day  by  Boston  and  New 
York;  he  made  an  excursion  into  the  interior  as  far  as  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  understood  the  future  of  the  Mississippi 
as  the  central  artery  of  a  vast  dominion.  In  his  youth  he 
had  traveled  through  Mexico  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
and  prophesied  the  piercing  of  a  canal  which  should  some 
day  open  communication  between  the  two  oceans.  With  the 
instinct  of  the  pioneer,  he  could  foretell  from  the  physical 
conformation  of  a  country  the  location  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  future  metropolis.  He  outlined  the  domain  which  was 
destined  to  become  the  United  States  and  over  which  he  had 
hoped  for  French  domination.  He  founded  Quebec  and  fixed 
upon  the  site  of  Montreal.  He  freed  the  spirit  of  the  time 
from  the  prejudice  for  gold,  and  taught  that  every  colony  in 
North  America  should  depend  primarily  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  and  be  sufficient  unto  itself.  He  had  the  rare  good 
sense  always  to  see  things  not  only  as  they  were,  but  as  they 
should  be  and  as  they  were  destined  to  be  in  the  future. 
VOL.  cxcvi. — NO.  684  38 
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But  powerful  as  was  his  imagination,  he  was  cautious  in  his 
every  step,  measuring  his  ground  with  the  same  slowness 
and  the  same  minute  precaution  as  if  he  had  not  had  a  world 
to  open  and  an  empire  to  found.  After  establishing  the  city 
of  Quebec  in  the  midst  of  savages,  he  was  called  upon  to 
defend  it  against  the  English.  He  lost  it  after  a  long  siege, 
and  recovered  it  after  laborious  negotiations,  of  which  he 
was  the  soul,  and  in  the  course  of  which  he  led  the  will  and 
the  hand  of  Richelieu. 

Such  a  man  was  Champlain,  and  those  who  have  read  his 
history  in  the  charming  and  naif  memoirs  in  which  he  has 
told  it  (and  pictured  it)  well  know  that  he  had  about  him 
many  men  like  himself.  He  is  not  an  exception  to  the 
men  of  his  time.  Those  generations  have  spread  abroad  the 
good  name  of  France.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  in  America 
as  long  as  their  works  remain ;  and  as  they  have  been  left  as 
a  legacy  to  a  people  born  of  many  races,  they  are  imperish 
able. 

The  colony  which  Champlain  had  founded,  Montcalm  de 
fended,  and  he  perished  under  its  ruins.  The  parallel  of  the 
two  centuries  is  written  in  their  two  lives.  Champlain  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  hindrances  was  understood  and  sup 
ported  by  his  chiefs,  Henry  IV.  and  Richelieu.  Mont- 
calm,  whose  success  even  was  debated,  was  finally  left  to 
his  own  resources.  Champlain,  a  man  of  small  estate,  the 
child  of  his  own  works,  entire  in  his  own  vigor  and  strength, 
appears  a  rough  and  rugged  champion.  Montcalm,  a  colonial 
Vauvenargues,  gentleman  and  soldier,  elegant  and  refined, 
or,  to  use  his  own  expression,  a  Christian  and  citizen,  ac 
cepted  a  task  not  of  his  own  choosing,  and  moved  forward 
to  its  accomplishment  urged  on  not  by  choice,  but  by  a  sense 
of  duty.  His  wonderful  clearness  of  vision  made  him  aware 
that  the  cause  for  which  he  was  fighting  was  a  lost  one, 
and,  after  having  twice  saved  it  when  on  the  verge  of  ruin, 
he  finally  succumbed  with  the  heroic  grace  of  the  gladiator 
saluting  the  prince  for  whom  he  is  about  to  die. 

What  a  flowery  garland  could  be  woven  from  the  letters 
to  his  wife  and  his  mother  and  from  the  Journal  published 
by  L'Abbe  Casgrain!  It  is  the  breviary  of  the  gentleman. 
He  moves  in  a  world  at  once  brutal  and  heroic,  candid  and 
depraved,  the  colonial  world  of  the  eighteenth  century,  where 
sea-rovers  elbow  Pauls  and  Virginias.  Around  him  ex 
tortion  and  corruption  thrive,  and  yet,  at  the  call  of  the  chief, 
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soldiers,  Canadians,  and  savages  unite  as  one  people  to 
meet  the  hour  of  peril  in  stubborn  fight.  What  complexity 
of  social  life,  what  difficulties  for  a  commander,  what 
hindrances  in  the  handling  of  such  varying  characters,  what 
contrasts!  Barbarism  cheek  by  jowl  with  refined  civiliza 
tion.  Dancing,  gambling,  and  dissipation  in  a  capital  where 
want  has  entered  and  which  the  enemy  will  soon  surprise. 
Money  and  provisions  are  wasted  in  the  shadow  of  an  im 
pending  siege  which  must  be  met  with  forces  and  resources 
lamentably  lacking.  An  ultra  example  indeed  of  eighteenth- 
century  France.  All  alike,  the  light-headed  or  knavish  did 
not  merely  consign  others  to  the  deluge;  they  defied  it  for 
themselves. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  in  the  midst  of  this  society, 
so  worthless  and  so  corrupt  and  so  daring,  Montcalm  plays 
the  part  of  the  knight  of  the  melancholy  countenance.  He 
joins  in  the  balls  and  festivities,  gambling  and  dancing 
with  the  others,  but  he  sees  and  he  foresees.  On  his  return 
at  night  he  makes  his  sorrowful  confidences  to  his  journal: 

"Fearful  want  at  Quebec  .  .  .  balls,  pastimes,  house-parties,  high 
stakes  in  play  at  the  present  moment.  .  .  ." 

And  again : 

"  Amusements  (in  spite  of  the  misery  and  the  approaching  loss  of  the 
colony)  have  been  lively  at  Quebec.  There  have  never  been  as  many 
balls  and  such  high  gaming.  .  .  .  Who  in  the  devil  knows  where  we 
shall  be  in  November  [written  in  January,  his  defeat  and  death  followed 
in  September] .  When  will  the  curtain  fall  upon  the  play  we  are  acting 
in  Canada?  ...  I  foresee  with  sorrow  the  difficulties  of  the  coming  cam 
paign.  ...  If  the  war  endures,  the  colony  will  perish  from  exhaustion, 
even  should  it  not  succumb  to  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy.  .  .  ." 

And  a  little  later,  in  March,  when  the  campaign  is  about 
to  open: 

"Unless  saved  by  unlooked-for  good-fortune,  Canada  will  be  taken 
during  this  campaign,  or  surely  in  the  next.  The  English  have  60,000 
men,  and  we  but  10,000  or  11,000  at  the  utmost.  It  seems  that  all  are 
hastening  to  make  their  fortune  before  the  loss  of  the  colony,  which 
many,  perhaps,  wish  for,  as  an  impenetrable  veil  to  cover  their  conduct." 

Finally,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1759,  when  the  Marechal  de 
Belle-Isle  had  written  him  from  the  Ministry,  "  You  must 
not  hope  for  further  reinforcements,"  adding,  as  one  soldier 
to  another,  "  I  have  answered  for  you  to  the  King,  I  am 
quite  confident  that  you  will  not  belie  me,  and  that  for  the 
good  of  the  State,  the  glory  of  the  nation,  and  your  own 
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preservation  you  will  go  to  the  last  extremities  rather  than 
ever  surrender, "  he  answers  with  this  promise,  which  its 
fulfilment  makes  sublime:  "  I  make  bold  to  assure  you  of 
my  fixed  resolution  to  save  this  colony  or  to  give  up  my 
life.  I  beg  you  to  stand  sponsor  for  this  with  his  Majesty." 
The  postscript  to  this  may  be  found  in  a  letter  charged 
with  suppressed  emotion  which  Montcalm  wrote  to  his  wife 
on  the  21st  of  May : 

"  Bourlamaque  is  already  in  the  field,  and  I  think  that  I  shall  not  delay 
in  following  him.  I  think  that  I  should  have  renounced  all  honors  in  order 
to  join  you  [he  had  been  led  to  expect  the  Baton  of  Marechal  of  France], 
but  I  must  obey  the  King.  The  moment  when  I  shall  see  you  again  will 
be  the  happiest  of  my  life.  Adieu,  dear  heart.  I  think  I  love  you  even 
more  than  ever  before." 

Montcalm  died,  as  he  had  said,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
colony.  Killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  he 
was  afterward,  according  to  accredited  tradition,  buried  in 
a  hole  made  by  a  bomb  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  of  the  Convent 
of  the  Ursulines.  Such  deaths  are  examples  which  do  not 
die.  It  is  Montcalm  who  graved  chivalry  in  the  mind 
of  America  as  a  trait  of  the  French  race.  "  Chivalrous 
France  "  is  a  truism  in  America.  Truisms  merely  con 
secrate  the  authority  of  the  established  fact;  to  impress  a 
truism  on  the  memory  of  men  is  to  achieve  glory. 

Disinterested  glory.  This  is  the  advantage  secured  by 
France  in  America  as  the  result  of  the  expedition  of 
Lafayette  and  his  companions  in  arms.  It  has  been  often 
said  that  France,  in  intervening  in  the  War  of  Independence, 
was  taking  advantage  of  a  favorable  opportunity  to  seek 
vengeance  on  Great  Britain,  to  advance  her  own  prestige, 
and  to  re-establish  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  and  on 
the  sea.  This  may  be  true,  especially  after  1780,  when 
Vergennes  advised  the  king  to  send  to  America  the  relieving 
army  commanded  by  Eochambeau.  But  the  coming  of  the 
volunteers,  Lafayette,  Noailles,  Segur,  in  1776,  was  of  an 
altogether  different  character.  These  were  truly  the  ' i  pala 
dins  "  of  liberty.  The  affection  which  united  Washington 
and  Lafayette,  the  grave  chief  and  the  elegant  gentleman, 
the  attachment  which  Lafayette,  the  "  soldiers'  friend,"  in 
spired  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  militia,  these  facts 
crystallize  historical  truth — the  truth  that  excites  the  im 
agination  of  the  people  and  leaves  the  only  durable  and 
fruitful  impress  which  gives  birth  to  the  legend. 
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To  all  future  generations  in  America  the  mention  of 
France  will  evoke  this  legend  and  keep  alive  the  names  of 
Champlain  and  Montcalm.  It  will  remain  a  living  force 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  continent  by  the 
great  deeds  it  will  continue  to  inspire.  When,  after  1815, 
the  soldiers  of  Napoleon  had  carried  overseas  the  over 
flow  of  that  activity  which  had  wearied  Europe,  public  opin 
ion  accepted  the  legacy  which  France  of  the  eighteenth 
century  thus  made,  and  France  was  no  longer  free  to  further 
waste  it.  We  are  reminded  of  Balzac's  phrase  in  La 
Duchesse  de  Langeais:  "  II  y  a  done  de  la  France  partout, 
dit  un  soldat!" 

The  discredit  cast  in  North  America  upon  the  work  of? 
France  is  surprising  when  we  consider  the  influence  of  her 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  upon  the  genesis  of 
the  American  Constitution.  It  suffices  to  read  that  work 
itself,  to  examine  the  Federalist  and  the  other  writings  left 
by  the  authors  of  the  Constitution,  to  discover,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Esmein,  that  "  Montesquieu  was  their  oracle, "  not  only, 
as  has  been  said,  as  a  disciple  of  the  English  constitution, 
but  as  the  genial  and  clear-sighted  commentator  on  the 
Spirit  of  Laws.  It  was  to  Montesquieu,  philosopher  and 
theorist,  that  they  appealed  for  the  theories  and  philosophy 
of  a  Federal  Government,  the  separation  of  its  three  powers 
and  the  origin  of  popular  sovereignty. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  Malby,  Delorme,  Raynal  were 
studied  with  like  attention ;  and  as  to  Rousseau,  America,  in 
common  with  all  nations  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  un 
der  the  influence  of  his  genius.  The  idea  of  the  "  Contrat 
Social  "  rejoiced  the  souls  of  these  "  insurgents  "  who  had 
broken  the  traditional  bond  which  linked  them  to  the  British 
Crown.  One  of  the  earliest  State  constitutions,  that  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  adopted  on  the  12th  of  June,  1772  (and 
the  influence  of  Virginia  on  the  destinies  of  the  future  fed 
eration  is  well  known),  begins  with  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  ap 
plication  of  the  theories  of  the  "  Contrat  Social." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  press  farther  a  demonstration 
which  could  involve  more  extended  and  minute  researches. 
Suffice  it  to  recall  one  known  fact — namely,  that  in  1776  (at 
the  time  when  France  had  determined  to  intervene  in  the 
quarrel  and  thus  bring  to  the  rebelling  colonies  a  moral 
support  no  less  valuable  than  the  military  and  pecuniary 
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assistance  it  afforded)  Paris — the  Paris  of  the  sons  of  Jean 
Jacques — Paris,  already  big  with  her  own  revolution, 
dreamed  of  nothing  but  the  American  Constitution.  "  There 
existed  a  universal  spirit  of  exaltation, "  wrote  Madame 
Campan.  "  There  was  scarcely  a  gathering  where  the  aid 
of  the  French  Government  to  the  cause  of  American  inde 
pendence  failed  to  elicit  enthusiastic  approbation.  Amer 
ica's  expected  Constitution  was  being  formulated  in  Paris, 
while  liberty,  equality,  and  the  rights  of  men  formed  the 
subject  of  the  deliberations  of  Condorcet,  Bailly,  Mirabeau, 
etc." 

To  peoples  in  need  of  a  constitution  Condorcet  was  in  the 
first  rank  of  "  Constitution-makers  by  Special  Patent," 
Being  consulted,  he  began  in  his  Lettres  a  un  citoyen  de 
Virginie  ("  Letters  to  a  Citizen  of  Virginia  ")  the  role 
which  he  was  to  play  in  France  eighteen  years  later.  Mr. 
Jules  Roche  has  already  pointed  out  that  in  the  theories  of 
Condorcet  are  to  be  found  the  principles  which  dominate  the 
American  Constitution:  the  natural  rights  of  man  as  ante 
cedent  to  social  institutions,  the  separation  of  the  legislative 
power  and  the  domain  of  law,  proportional  taxation,  the 
establishment  of  a  supreme  court,  etc. 

Certainly  other  influences  were  brought  to  bear;  neither 
Holland,  Germany,  nor  Switzerland  was  ignored  in  the 
minds  of  the  men  who  founded,  after  mature  deliberation 
and  with  full  knowledge,  a  federative  and  democratic  re 
public.  Greater  still  is  the  British  influence  which  per 
meates  it;  but  to  say  that  this  influence  predominated 
in  the  perfected  Constitution  would  be  a  singular  misuse 
of  words.  It  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  asserted  that  in 
the  minds  of  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  there  was  a 
clear  purpose  to  establish  an  antithesis  of  the  English  sys 
tem.  Instead  of  a  monarchy,  they  founded  a  republic;  re 
jecting  the  hereditary  principle,  they  subjected  the  entire 
constitutional  system  to  election;  instead  of  the  parlia 
mentary  regime,  they  freed  the  Chief  Executive  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  authority  of  Parliament;  no  responsible 
ministers;  no  cabinet;  a  federation  of  local  parliaments 
minimizing  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Parliament. 

The  landed  proprietors,  the  slave-holders,  the  men  of  high 
position,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  took  no 
account  of  the  creation  of  castes  or  the  consolidation  of 
privileges;  they  adopted  without  reserve  the  principle  (at 
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that  time  almost  entirely  theoretical)  of  entire  equality. 
There  ?an  be  no  question  here  of  saving  and  renovating  an 
old  civilization ;  it  was  a  new  civilization  brought  into  being. 

The  principle  of  equality  is  eminently  a  colonial  one.  The 
moment  a  man  establishes  himself  on  a  new  land  he  feels 
more  completely  master  of  his  own  activity,  of  his  own 
work,  of  his  own  social  existence ;  he  denies  the  right  of  his 
neighbor  to  interfere  with  him;  he  will  move  away,  if  need 
be,  and  settle  farther  off  in  the  forest,  on  the  pampas  or 
the  plain.  Man  to  man,  the  only  measure — that  is  the  colonial 
law  in  its  essence.  The  right  of  conquest,  hereditary  or 
traditional  claims  have  no  place  in  such  an  environment. 
Such  minds,  evangelized  by  the  Scriptures,  made  unbending 
in  the  school  of  Puritan  pride  or  Huguenot  rebellion,  were 
peculiarly  hospitable  to  the  theories  which  had  been  spread 
abroad  by  eighteenth-century  France  and  by  the  Encyclo 
pedists  (themselves  the  pupils  of  Locke  and  the  Protestant 
publicists  of  the  sixteenth  century). 

If  the  intellectual  relationship  between  the  two  democ 
racies  which  are  founded  on  the  principle  of  equality  had 
not  been  demonstrated  by  history,  the  very  elements  of  logic 
would  furnish  proof  of  it ;  the  American  Constitution-makers 
could  not  escape  from  the  controlling  ideas  of  their  century; 
a  career  such  as  that  of  Thomas  Paine  will  explain  more 
clearly  than  all  dissertations  and  more  or  less  ingenious 
juxtapositions  the  analogy  of  ideas  and  sentiments  which 
existed  between  the  insurgent  publicists  and  the  framers  of 
the  American  Constitution  on  the  one  hand  and  the  French 
philosophers  and  revolutionists  on  the  other.  Here  we  have 
a  living  demonstration — a  demonstration  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Common  Sense  and  the  Crisis,  which  were  spread  broadcast 
in  thousands  of  copies  (1776-1778),  made  known  the  new 
doctrine  wherever  the  American  people  read  and  reflected. 
The  new  ideas  were  in  a  measure  grafted  on  principles 
of  Puritan  and  Britannic  origin.  In  this  way  was  formed  the 
fusion,  which  was  to  mature  under  the  experienced  guidance 
of  the  American  people,  long  since  molded  in  the  ways  of 
freedom. 

The  American  Constitution,  a  combination  of  the  prin 
ciples,  reasoning,  and  procedure  brought  together  from  the 
most  diverse  civilizations  and  refashioned  by  American 
thought,  belongs  properly  nevertheless  to  the  soil  on  which 
it  was  born;  yet  no  one  can  deny  that  it  was,  so  to  speak, 
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watered  and  fertilized  by  Cartesian  and  French  philosophic 
idealism  and  nationalism.  French  influence  in  the  American 
Constitution  is  as  real  and  as  present  as  the  alliance  with 
France  was  and  still  is  in  the  great  work  of  American  inde 
pendence. 

The  fact  of  this  influence  was  first  questioned,  then  denied. 
Its  existence,  however,  is  attested  by  the  sentiments  of  the 
two  people,  and  by  another  phenomenon  which  cannot  be 
otherwise  explained — namely,  the  analogy  between  the  prin 
ciples  of  the  two  republics,  which  have  survived  a  century 
and  a  half,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  phenomenon 
is  all  the  more  singular  when  we  realize  that  the  new  regime 
ran  contrary  to  all  established  customs  and  laws.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  political  system  of  America  is  different 
from  that  of  England,  its  customs,  intellectual  habits,  civil 
legislation,  religious  tendencies,  and  its  social  life  conform 
very  closely  to  British  tradition.  To  this  we  must  add  that 
its  language  and  literature  have  served  at  the  same  time  as 
interpreter  and  friend.  The  honor  of  calling  himself  an 
Anglo-Saxon  fills  the  American  with  pride,  even  though  he 
be  individually  of  quite  different  origin.  The  immigrant 
in  the  second  generation  forgets  his  mother  tongue,  brings 
himself  up  as  an  American,  and  affects  to  speak  nothing  but 
English,  anglicizes  his  name,  and  glories  in  his  renunciation. 
It  is  only  later  on — very  much  later  on — that  he  comes  back 
to  Europe  in  search  of  ancestors. 

II 

Thus,  with  the  assistance  of  many  influences,  among  which 
France  has  not  been  the  least,  there  was  formed  through 
out  what  is  now  the  United  States  a  new  and  indigenous 
institution.  Its  principal  characteristics  are  in  such  bold 
relief  that  they  strike  the  attention  of  the  most  inattentive 
observers,  and  their  notation  is,  so  to  speak,  classic.  Accord 
ing  as  we  view  them  from  the  angle  of  the  optimist  or  the 
pessimist,  to  blame  or  to  praise,  the  adjective  differs,  but 
the  enumeration  is  always  the  same. 

Among  Americans — if  we  allow  them  to  talk  for  them 
selves — the  optimists  boast  as  the  eminent  qualities  of  their 
race:  self-confidence,  a  spirit  of  fair  play,  energy,  love  of 
social  order,  an  aptitude  for  organization,  personal  develop 
ment  and  collective  education,  a  religious  spirit,  and  the 
struggle  for  equality  of  social  conditions  and  of  opportunity. 
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The  pessimist,  on  the  other  hand,  deplores  the  industrial 
ideal  and  business  spirit,  a  certain  emotional  and  "  con 
ventional  sentimentality,"  a  "  spiritual  debility  M  in  re 
ligious  life,  a  "  lack  of  form  "  in  social  life,  a  "  voluntary 
blindness  "  in  political  life,  and,  finally,  a  "  nonchalant  in 
difference  "  to  all  questions  which  do  not  relate  to  business. 

These  two  judgments  may,  indeed,  be  reconciled  into  a 
single  verdict:  the  North  American,  the  "  classic  "  Ameri 
can,  hurried  forward  by  the  necessity  of  doing  big  things  and 
of  doing  them  quickly,  because  of  the  size  of  his  territory 
and  of  the  immensity  of  his  task,  has  developed  a  quality  of 
action  which  has  made  of  him  a  man  of  business  and  a  man 
of  work.  Maintained  by  his  Puritan  origin  in  a  disposition 
of  religious  atavism,  he  has  respected  this  framework  of 
traditional  civilization,  and  has  developed  it  by  living  in 
its  spirit ;  having  felt  in  his  isolation  the  value  of  faith, 
he  exaggerates  its  estimate  at  times  to  a  degree  in  which 
skeptic  Europe  would  perceive  a  tendency  to  heresy  or 
superstition. 

The  value  of  the  individual  and  his  personal  share  of 
human  energy  constitutes  an  inestimable  force  in  so  great 
a  field  of  action.  This  energy  has  been  developed,  and  is 
being  developed  constantly,  by  physical,  moral,  and  intel 
lectual  exercise  and  by  continuous  activity,  unavoidable 
corollary  to  the  gymnastics  of  this  strenuous  life;  a  con 
stant  appeal  is  made  to  the  necessity  of  individual  and  col 
lective  education.  The  human  being  is  becoming  a  mecha 
nism  oiled  and  admirably  fitted  and  adjusted  for  the  service 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  render.  These  admirable  types  of 
animal  man,  muscle  and  brain,  which  America  offers  as 
models  to  modern  times,  are  the  products  of  unceasing  effort 
and  of  natural  selection. 

If  one  adds  that  the  type  in  question  has  the  freedom 
of  an  immense  territory  of  widely  differing  climates,  peo 
pled  by  men  of  great  diversity  of  origin,  completing  the  rich 
ness  and  variety  of  its  gifts  and  culture;  if  one  observes 
that  the  national  effort  for  a  century  and  a  half,  through 
its  political  system,  its  customs,  and  social  institutions, 
tends  to  develop  its  weapons  of  defense  and  of  attack  for 
the  battle  of  life;  and  if  one  adds  that  the  American  man, 
"  homo  americanus,"  has  been  able  to  develop  himself  nor 
mally,  free  from  the  restraint  imposed  by  certain  heredities 
and  by  burdensome  traditions,  free  from  the  subordination 
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of  classes,  the  menace  of  uneasy  neighbors,  the  obligation 
to  military  service  and  certain  penurious  economies,  one  can 
readily  understand  how  this  people  has  developed  strong 
originality  and  a  proud  attitude  and  reached  perhaps  the 
limit  of  human  growth. 

But  if  this  type  exists,  if  it  is  vigorous  and  easily  multi 
plied  ;  if,  in  spite  of  certain  weaknesses  and  blemishes,  it  still 
remains  a  model,  or  may  I  say  a  standard  of  which  the  human 
race  may  well  be  proud,  we  still  have  to  define  its  real  value, 
what  are  the  chances  for  its  propagation  and  its  further 
advancement — in  a  word,  the  conditions  for  its  success  and 
survival. 

Everybody  admits  that  the  American,  "  the  American 
we  admire,"  is  the  product  of  conditions  confined  to  certain 
States,  or  rather  to  certain  large  cities;  the  American  who 
has  several  decades  of  residence  and  establishment,  of  the 
upper  or  middle  classes  closely  identified  with  the  national 
institutions,  proud  of  the  name  already  transmitted  through 
several  generations — a  "  democracy  "  which,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  republics  of  antiquity,  has  already  become  a  species 
of  aristocracy. 

Will  the  American  type  of  to-morrow  be  entirely  in  con 
formity  with  that  which  has  just  been  described?  An  ap 
parent  doubt  on  this  subject  has  begun  to  suggest  itself  to 
the  minds  of  the  best-informed  American  "  Nationalists. " 
Needless  to  bring  up  the  "  Negro  "  question  or  the  question 
of  the  "  Yellow  Peril  "  in  order  to  understand  the  point 
under  discussion. 

Recently,  with  regard  to  the  singular  contest  in  which 
Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  are  engaged,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  Republic  gave  expression  in  my  pres 
ence  to  his  doubts,  not  to  say  his  anxiety.  He  was  making 
a  rapid  "  expose  "  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  con 
test  and  allowing  himself  to  prophesy  the  verdict,  the  secret 
of  which  is  still  locked  in  the  breast  of  the  American  people. 
"  We  Americans,"  said  he,  and  suddenly  stopped.  "  We? 
Who  are  '  we  '?  Has  the  American  people  remained  what 
it  was?  The  influx  of  immigrants  so  soon  developed  into 
voters  is  transforming  America  from  day  to  day.  Who 
can  say  what  is  the  true  social  character  of  these  millions 
of  foreigners  and  their  issue,  whose  steady  incoming  mingles 
them  with  our  native  stock?"  The  same  person  adds  as 
an  example:  "  There  are  to-day  one  million  Jews  in  New 
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York.  It  is  the  largest  Jewish  city  of  the  world,  and  their 
number  increases  daily.  How  will  our  old  Puritan  home 
withstand  the  inflow  of  this  '  new  Jerusalem  '!" 

The  aspect  of  an  American  city  furnishes  a  striking  pic 
ture  of  the  state  of  this  unfinished,  uneven,  incompletely 
evolved  civilization:  by  the  side  of  buildings  thirty,  forty, 
fifty  stories  in  height,  the  famous  sky-scrapers  which  reach 
to  the  clouds,  are  small  old-fashioned  buildings  of  Dutch, 
English,  or  of  Norman  architecture,  the  homes  of  the  first 
inhabitants.  Half-way  between  the  two  are  other  houses  of 
five  or  six  stories,  which  recall  the  types  of  European  cities, 
so  that  the  general  profile  of  these  streets  resembles,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  so  trivial  a  comparison,  a  nicked  comb, 
the  modern  houses  being  the  long  teeth  alternating  with  the 
old,  worn  houses,  belittled  by  the  insolent  growth  of  their 
new  neighbors,  all  resplendent  in  iron  and  steel  and  gold. 

In  the  land  of  multimillionaires  equality  of  conditions 
and  opportunity  ends  in  a  prodigious  inequality  of  fortunes. 
In  the  land  of  the  strenuous  life  the  energetic  effort  has 
produced  symptoms  of  fitful  neurasthenia,  which  seems  more 
and  more  to  be  the  distemper  of  the  time  and  of  the  coun 
try;  religious  emotionalism  has  produced  epidemics  of 
miracle-seeking  in  such  numbers  and  of  such  intensity  as  to 
furnish  William  James  a  wide  field  of  observations,  and  a 
philosophy  of  "  mind  cure  "  somewhat  surprising  to  the 
European  mind.  The  redoubtable  power  of  the  "  machine  " 
and  of  "  Tammany  "  has  led  the  political  and  municipal 
systems  into  a  species  of  violent  anarchy  that  brings  a 
Roosevelt  into  the  arena  with  a  programme  in  which  mysti 
cism  and  realism  are  most  curiously  blended.  Finally,  if 
I  may  credit  warnings  given  me  as  to  the  approach  of  an 
evil  not  yet  established,  but,  it  seems,  latent,  the  powerful 
university  movement  due  to  the  signal  generosity  of  multi 
millionaires  is  fostering  a  new  generation  of  intellectuals 
and  scientists  whose  early  apparition  will  put  in  the  shade 
all  the  Old  World  ventures.  Under  the  scarce  grown  trees 
of  the  American  Oxfords  and  Cambridges  a  new  harvest  is 
preparing,  to  the  confounding  of  the  good,  generous,  pacific 
—if  rather  too  rich — men  who  have  sown  the  seed. 

To  what  conclusion  must  we  come,  unless  it  be  that  the 
American  people  is  yet  unformed  and  the  American  ideal 
not  yet  completely  developed.  The  effort  in  that  direction  is 
worthy  of  admiration,  and  has  produced  marvelous  results, 
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but  in  order  that  these  results  may  be  harmonized  and  made 
permanent  a  final  progressive  step  is  needed,  and  the  finish 
ing  touch,  as  it  were,  must  still  be  given. 

This  final  finishing  touch  will  complete  the  statue,  and 
without  altering  or  defacing  its  powerful  lines  and  graceful 
contour  will  perfect  the  work  and  stamp  its  definite  char 
acter. 

Ill 

It  is  peculiarly  opportune  at  a  time  when  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  masters  of  their  destiny,  are  close  upon 
filling1  of  their  vast  territory  and  beginning  to  overflow  into 
other  spheres,  when  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal 
will  make  the  United  States  the  arbiter  of  both  seas;  at  a 
time  when  the  Latin  republics  and  the  neighboring  Dominion 
of  Canada  are  evolving  rapidly  toward  a  brilliant  future — 
at  such  a  juncture  it  is  particularly  opportune  to  seek  what 
the  spirit  of  America  has  to  offer  that  is  new  and  original 
to  the  people  of  the  Old  World,  and  what  it  would  be  useful 
for  them  to  borrow  from  abroad.  It  will  hardly  excite  sur 
prise  that  in  this  study  I  shall  keep  particularly  in  mind 
the  relation  between  North  America  and  France. 

France  has  much  to  learn  from  America.  There  is  a 
movement  on  foot  to  send  American  students  to  the  French 
universities.  Our  young  men,  on  the  other  hand,  would  do 
well  indeed  to  cross  the  ocean  and  sojourn  for  a  time — be 
it  months  or  years — in  America.  I  do  not  suggest  or  ask 
the  impossible.  I  know  how  full  are  the  lives  of  our  younger 
generation,  how  our  modest  fortunes  are  taxed  by  the  long 
sacrifice  necessary  for  the  proper  education  of  our  children, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  a  future  notary  or  barrister,  even 
a  coming  physician,  has  much  to  gain  in  pursuing  his  studies 
abroad ;  but  for  those  who  have  the  leisure,  and,  less  harassed 
by  immediate  needs,  seek  above  all  to  become  men — for  these 
a  sojourn  in  America  will  be  an  efficacious  tonic  and  the  best 
of  fresh-air  cures.  The  examples  to  be  met  with,  the  knowl 
edge  of  certain  usages,  an  acquaintance  with  certain  casts  of 
mind,  a  new  way  of  looking  at  life,  these  things  alone  will 
repay  the  journey.  Such  travelers,  should  they  multiply, 
will  bring  back  to  the  stay-at-homes  something  of  the  atmos 
phere  of  oversea  to  freshen  our  own  land,  somewhat  too 
closed  in,  and  which  would  find  great  good  in  opening  wide 
its  windows.  The  advantage  of  such  "  ventilation  "  may 
be  readily  shown.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  well  to 
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rid  ourselves  of  the  "  European  prejudice,"  to  shake  off 
the  contented  softness  which  distends  the  muscles  and  weak 
ens  the  nerves  of  the  young  men  of  our  middle  class,  who  by 
the  mere  fact  of  transplanting  would  become  men  of  observa 
tion  and  action. 

Indifferentism  is  the  natural  corollary  of  a  humdrum  ex 
istence  free  from  all  surprises,  where  everything  is  fore 
seen  and  regulated  in  advance.  The  day  when  our  tyros' 
eyes  are  opened  and  they  discover  living  reasons  for  action, 
observing  its  results  in  practical  form,  they  will  not  be 
the  last  in  the  struggle  and  effort  for  the  world's  advance 
ment. 

I  wish  that  our  young  girls  could  undertake  similar  travels 
and  sojourns.  There  are  many  institutions  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada  for  the  cultivation  of  moral  and  physi 
cal  strength  and  health;  more  particularly  in  the  United 
States  the  intellectual  training  of  young  girls  is  infinitely 
superior  to  anything  we  can  conceive  in  France,  Belgium, 
or  England.  The  desire  and  determination  to  be  oneself 
is  no  less  evident  in  one  sex  than  in  the  other.  The  methods 
for  the  education  of  women  are  of  a  very  original  and  prac 
tical  character.  American  women  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable  product  of  the  transplanting  of  old  races  to  a 
young  continent.  A  young  Frenchwoman  of  the  world  will 
lose  none  of  her  grace  by  coming  under  the  exotic  spirit 
of  America,  and  may  gain  much  in  charm  as  well  as  in  intel 
lectual  riches  and  self-possession. 

This  quality  of  self-control  is  the  principal  benefit  the 
French  people  would  derive  from  a  closer  contact  with 
North  America.  Constant  surveillance  and  control  of  self 
is  ever  the  object  of  education  in  America,  whether  in  the 
family  or  in  the  school.  May  it  not  well  be  said  that  to 
accustom  people  to  reflect  upon  the  consequence  of  their  acts 
is  to  adapt  them  to  all  the  exigencies  of  life? 

One  must  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  Americans  in 
general  are  necessarily  grave  or  sad  in  demeanor.  There 
is  quite  to  the  contrary  a  certain  gaiety  and  good-humor 
among  Americans,  which  is  certainly  the  result  of  constant 
activity  and  a  desire  for  improvement.  Sadness  and  bore 
dom  are  the  children  of  laziness.  In  this  direction  also 
how  much  have  we  learned  from  Americans?  How  empty 
are  the  lives  of  our  middle  class!  The  spirit  of  initiative 
and  of  organization,  the  taste  for  risk  and  adventure,  the 
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impulse  which  seizes  the  future  and  commands  destiny,  the 
glad  buoyancy  which  for  so  long  a  time  characterized  the 
French  people,  has  been  hindered  and  repressed,  first  by 
exaggerated  timidity  of  the  mothers,  and  by  the  peculiar 
narrowness  in  our  system  of  education. 

If  we  wish  to  recover  the  tradition  of  French  initiative, 
the  seeds  of  which  made  possible  the  American  continent, 
let  us  return  to  America  in  order  to  find  it.  President  Roose 
velt  recalled,  when  he  spoke  to  us  at  the  Sorbonne,  that  wher 
ever  there  is  found  on  the  new  continent  on  the  borders 
of  the  forest  a  lonely  house  or  an  isolated  farm,  the  avant- 
garde,  so  to  speak,  some  place  known  as  the  "  Folly  "  or 
"  Adventure, "  such  an  habitation  is  generally  that  of  a 
Frenchman.  Let  us  take  up  this  tradition  anew  and  fol 
low  in  the  footsteps  of  our  ancestors.  Let  not  the  cult  of 
Champlain  be  in  word  only,  but  let  it,  on  the  contrary,  stir 
our  very  souls.  America  should  give  back  to  us  after  so 
many  centuries  the  elixir  of  action  with  which  in  the  begin 
ning  we  endowed  her. 

A  more  sustained  and  strenuous  effort,  more  serious  re 
flection,  a  more  erect  and  proud  demeanor,  physical  and 
moral,  such  are  the  great  lessons  which  the  American  people 
can  give  to  a  race  which  does  not  fear  to  multiply  its  tasks 
and  its  duties. 

Could  we  not  in  addition  borrow  from  America  something 
of  the  moral  deportment  which  religious  tradition  has  given 
her?  In  France  we  affect  to  treat  rather  cavalierly  the 
problems  which  from  the  beginning  of  time  have  absorbed 
mankind.  The  problems  I  speak  of  are  the  problems  of 
mystery  and  faith.  Our  reasoning  suffices  us,  and  is  suf 
ficient  in  itself.  Is  not  this  the  self-sufficiency  of  pride  and 
presumption? 

The  unbending,  positive  mental  attitude  of  the  French 
man  when  he  has  assumed  a  position  or  made  up  his  mind 
often  robs  him  of  the  support  and  comfort  open  to  people 
of  more  flexible  tendencies.  The  mentality  which  admits 
of  no  shadow  is  very  dry  and  hard.  What  could  we  lose 
by  holding  less  strictly  to  the  mere  result  of  human  experi 
ence  and  positive  science?  Is  it  not  a  sign  of  spiritual  in 
dolence  to  refuse  to  seek  beyond? 

I  do  not  intend  to  raise  at  this  point  a  question  which  of 
all  others  is  the  most  serious.  I  am  not  qualified  to  teach 
any  gospel,  nor  do  I  ignore  that  in  America,  as  in  Eng- 
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land,  the  tendency  is  toward  a  certain  latitudinarianism  in 
religion.  Perhaps  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  about  to  pass 
through  a  phase  not  unlike  that  through  which  France  has 
been  passing  for  more  than  a  century.  Nevertheless,  the 
great  majority  among  them  believe  that  there  are  advan 
tages  in  not  wrenching  too  brutally  from  the  individual 
and  the  community  traditions  which  have  so  long  sustained 
them  in  their  struggles  against  barbarism  and  destiny. 

For  the  individual,  religion,  according  to  observations  of 
William  James,  "  makes  easy  inevitable  sacrifices  and  even 
helps  us  to  find  happiness. ' '  If  this  were  merely  an  illusion 
it  would  still  be  an  incomparable  comfort.  As  to  society, 
the  advantage  of  an  established  rule  as  old  as  the  world,  lies 
in  the  tendency  toward  consolidation  and  permanency.  The 
entire  accumulation  of  human  experience  is  conserved  in  an 
established  moral  teaching  whose  main  lines  are  universal 
and  intangible.  What  wiser  course  than  to  pass  on  this 
teaching  to  our  children?  If  the  individual  so  desires  he 
will  surely  be  able,  when  he  becomes  master  of  himself,  to 
break  away  from  its  discipline. 

GABKIEL  HANOTAUX. 
(To  be  Continued) 


PHASES    OF    MADRID 

BY   WILLIAM   DEA^   HO  WELLS 


THERE  had  been  the  usual  alarm  about  the  lack  of  places 
in  the  Sud-Express  which  we  were  to  take  at  Valladolid, 
but  we  chanced  getting  them,  and  our  boldness  was  rewarded 
by  getting  a  whole  compartment  to  ourselves  and  a  large, 
fat,  friendly  conductor  with  an  eye  out  for  tips  in  every 
direction.  The  lunch  in  our  dining-car  was  for  the  first 
time  in  Spain  not  worth  the  American  price  asked  for  it; 
everywhere  else  on  the  Spanish  trains  I  must  testify  that 
the  meals  were  excellent  and  abundant;  and  the  refection 
may  now  have  felt  in  some  obscure  sort  the  necromancy  of 
the  scene  in  which  the  Sud-Express  seemed  to  have  lost  itself. 
It  seldom  happens  in  Spain  that  the  landscape  is  the  same 
on  both  sides  of  the  railroad  track,  but  here  it  was  malignly 
alike  on  one  hand  and  on  the  other,  though  we  seemed  to  be 
running  along  the  slope  of  an  upland  so  that  the  left  hand  was 
higher  and  the  right  lower.  It  was  more  as  if  we  were  cross 
ing  the  face  of  some  prodigious  rapid,  whose  surges  were 
the  granite  boulders  tossing  everywhere  in  masses  from 
the  size  of  a  man's  fist  to  the  size  of  a  house.  In  a  wild 
chaos  they  wallowed  against  one  another,  the  greater  bear 
ing  on  their  tops  or  between  them  on  their  shoulders  smaller 
regular  or  irregular  masses  of  the  same  gray  stone.  Every 
where  among  their  awful  shallows  grew  gray  live-oaks  and 
among  the  rocks  and  trees  spread  tufts  of  gray  shrub. 
Suddenly,  over  the  frenzy  of  this  mad  world,  a  storm  of 
cold  rain  broke,  whirling,  and  cold  gray  mists  drove,  blinding 
the  windows  and  chilling  us  where  we  sat  within.  From 
time  to  time  the  storm  lifted  and  showed  again  this  vision 
of  nature  hoary  as  if  with  immemorial  eld.  If  at  times 
we  seemed  to  have  run  away  from  it,  again  it  closed  in  upon 
us  and  held  us  captive  in  its  desolation. 
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With  ]onger  and  longer  intervals  of  relief  it  closed  upon 
us  for  the  last  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  gloomiest 
pile  that  ever  a  man  built  for  his  life,  his  death,  and  his 
prayer  between;  but  before  we  came  to  the  palace-tomb  of 
the  Escorial  we  had  clear  in  the  distance  the  vision  of  the 
walls  and  roofs  and  towers  of  the  medieval  city  of  Avila. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  perfectest  relic  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  we  solemnly  promised  ourselves  to  come  back  some  day 
from  Madrid  and  spend  it  in  Avila.  But  we  never  came, 
and  Avila  remains  a  vision  of  walls  and  roofs  and  towers, 
tawny  gray  glimpsed  in  a  rift  of  the  storm  that  swept  us  on 
toward  the  Spanish  capital. 

II 

We  were  very  glad  indeed  to  get  to  Madrid,  though  dis 
mayed  by  apprehensions  of  the  octroi,  which  we  felt  sure 
awaited  us.  We  recalled  the  behavior  of  the  mystic  official 
of  Valladolid  who  bumped  our  baggage  about  on  the  roof 
of  our  omnibus,  and  we  thought  that  in  Madrid  some  such 
official  could  not  do  less  than  shatter  our  boxes  and  scatter 
their  contents  in  the  streaming  street.  What  was,  then,  our 
surprise,  our  joy,  to  find  that  in  Madrid  there  was  no  octroi 
at  all  and  that  the  amiable  mozos  who  took  our  things  scarce 
ly  knew  what  we  meant  when  we  asked  for  it.  At  Madrid 
they  scarcely  wanted  our  tickets  at  the  gate  of  the  station, 
and  we  found  ourselves  in  the  soft  embrace  of  modernity, 
so  dear  after  the  feudal  rigors  of  Old  Castile,  when  we 
mounted  into  a  motor  omnibus  and  sped  away  through  the 
spectacular  town  so  like  Paris,  so  like  Eome  as  to  have  no 
personality  of  its  own  except  in  this  resemblance,  and  never 
stopped  till  the  liveried  service  swarmed  upon  us  at  the 
door  of  the  latest  and  best  hotel  in  the  city. 

Here  the  modernity  which  had  so  winningly  greeted  us 
at  the  station  welcomed  us  yet  more  consolingly.  There 
was  not  only  steam-heating,  but  the  steam  was  on ;  it  wanted 
but  a  turn  of  the  hand  at  the  radiators  and  the  rooms  were 
warm.  The  rooms  themselves  responded  to  our  appeal  and 
looked  down  into  a  silent  inner  court  deaf  to  the  clatter  of 
the  streets;  and  sleep  haunted  the  very  air,  distracted,  if 
at  all,  by  the  instant  facility  and  luxury  of  the  appliances. 
Was  it  really  in  Spain  that  a  metallic  tablet  at  the  bed-head 
invited  the  wanderer  to  call  with  one  button  for  the 
camerero,  another  for  the  camerera,  and  another  for  the 
VOL.  cxcvi. — NO.  684  39 
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mozo,  who  would  all  instantly  come  speaking  English  like 
so  many  angels  1  Were  we  to  have  these  beautiful  chambers 
for  a  humble  two  dollars  and  forty  cents  a  clay?  And  if  it 
was  true,  why  did  we  ever  leave  them  and  try  for  some 
thing  ever  so  much  worse  and  so  very  little  cheaper?  Let 
me  be  frank  with  the  reader  whom  I  desire  for  my  friend 
and  own  that  we  were  frightened  from  this  hotel  by  the 
mere  rumor  of  its  prices.  I  paid  my  bill  there,  which  was 
imagined  with  scrupulous  fulness  to  the  last  possible 
centime,  and  so  I  may  disinterestedly  affirm  that  it  is  the 
only  hotel  in  Madrid  where  you  get  the  worth  of  your 
money  even  when  the  money  seems  more  but  scarcely  is 
so.  In  all  Spain  I  know  of  only  two  other  hotels  which 
may  compare  with  it,  and  they  are  the  English  hotels,  one 
at  Ronda  and  one  at  Algeciras.  If  I  add  falteringly  the 
hotel  where  we  stayed  a  night  in  Toledo,  and  the  hotel 
where  we  abode  a  fortnight  in  Seville,  I  heap  the  measure 
of  justice  and  press  it  down. 

We  did  not  begin  at  once  our  insensate  search  for  an 
other  hotel  in  Madrid ;  but  the  sky  had  cleared  and  we  went 
out  into  the  strange  capital,  so  uncharacteristically  char 
acteristic,  to  find  tea  at  a  certain  cafe  we  had  heard  of.  It 
looked  out  across  this  handsome  street  to  a  club  that  I  never 
knew  the  name  of,  where  at  a  series  of  open  windows  was  a 
flare  of  young  men  in  silk  hats  leaning  out  on  their  elbows 
and  letting  no  passing  fact  of  the  avenue  escape  them.  It 
was  worth  their  study,  and  if  I  had  been  an  idle  young  Span 
iard  or  an  idle  old  one  I  would  have  asked  nothing  better 
than  to  spend  my  Sunday  afternoons  poring  from  one  of 
those  windows  on  my  well-known  world  of  Madrid  as  it 
babbled  by.  Even  in  my  quality  of  alien,  newly  arrived, 
and  ignorant  of  that  world,  I  already  felt  its  fascination. 

Sunday  in  Spain  is,  perhaps,  different  from  other  days 
of  the  week  to  the  Spanish  sense,  but  to  the  traveler  it  is 
too  like  them  to  be  distinguishable  except  in  that  guilty 
Sabbath  consciousness  which  is  probably  an  effect  from 
original  sin  in  every  Protestant  soul.  The  casual  eye  could 
not  see  but  that  in  Madrid  every  one  seemed  as  much  or 
as  little  at  work  as  on  any  other  day.  My  own  casual  eye 
noted  that  the  most  picturesquely  evident  thing  in  the  city 
was  the  country  life  which  seemed  so  to  pervade  it.  In 
the  Calle  de  Alcala,  flowing  to  the  Prado  out  of  the  Puerta 
del  Sol,  there  passed  a  current  of  farm  carts  and  farm 
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wagons  more  conspicuous  than  any  urban  vehicles,  as  they 
jingled  by,  with  men  and  women  astride  or  atop  the  heav 
ily  laden  panniers,  on  their  sleigh-belled  donkeys.  The 
donkeys  bore  a  part  literally  leading  in  all  the  rustic 
equipages,  and  with  their  superior  intellect  found  a  way 
through  the  crowds  for  the  string-teams  of  the  three  or  four 
large  mules  that  followed  them  in  harness.  Whenever  we 
saw  a  team  of  mules  without  this  sage  guidance  we  learned 
to  tremble  for  their  safety;  as  for  horses,  no  team  of  them 
attempted  the  difficult  passage,  though  ox  teams  seemed  able 
to  dispense  with  the  path-finding  donkeys. 

To  be  sure,  the  horses  abounded  in  cabs,  which  were  most 
ly  bad  more  or  less.  It  is  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the  cabs  in 
Madrid  that  only  the  open  victorias  have  rubber  tires.  If 
you  go  in  a  coupe  you  must  consent  to  be  ruthlessly  bounced 
over  the  rough  pavements;  the  coupe  therefore  is  not  in 
favor  since  in  its  conservative  disuse  it  accumulates  a  smell 
not  to  be  acquired  out  of  Spain.  One  such  vehicle  I  had 
which  I  thought  must  have  been  stabled  in  the  house  of 
Cervantes  at  Valladolid  and  rushed  on  the  Sud-Express 
for  my  service  at  Madrid;  the  stench  in  it  was  such  that 
after  a  short  drive  to  the  house  of  a  friend  I  was  fain  to 
dismiss  it  at  a  serious  loss  in  pesetas  and  take  the  risk  of 
another  which  might  have  been  as  bad.  Fortunately,  a 
kind  lady  intervened  with  a  private  carriage  and  a  coach 
man  shaved  that  very  day,  whereas  my  poor  old  cabman, 
who  was  of  one  and  the  same  smell  as  his  cab,  had  not 
been  shaved  for  three  days. 

Ill 

This  seems  the  place  to  note  the  fact  that  no  Spaniard 
in  humble  life  shaves  oftener  than  once  in  three  days  and 
that  you  always  see  him  on  the  third  day  just  before  he 
has  shaved.  But  all  this  time  I  have  left  myself  sitting  in 
the  cafe  looking  out  on  the  club  that  looks  out  on  the  Calle 
de  Alcala  and  keeping  the  waiter  waiting  with  a  jug  of 
hot  milk  in  his  hand  while  I  convince  him  (such  a  friendly, 
smiling  man  he  is  and  glad  of  my  instruction!)  that  in  tea 
one  always  wants  the  milk  cold.  To  him  that  does  not  seem 
reasonable,  since  one  wants  it  hot  in  coffee  and  chocolate; 
but  he  yields  to  my  prejudice,  and  after  that  he  always  says, 
"All,  leche  fria!"  and  we  smile  radiantly  together  in  the 
bond  of  comradery  which  cold  milk  establishes  between 
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man  and  man  in  Spain.  As  yet  tea  is  a  novelty  in  that 
country,  though  the  young  English  Queen,  universally  loved 
and  honored,  has  made  it  the  fashion  in  high  life.  Still,  it 
is  hard  to  overcome  such  a  prepossession  as  that  of  hot  milk 
in  tea  and  in  some  places  you  cannot  get  it  cold  for  love 
or  money. 

But  again  I  leave  myself  waiting  in  that  cafe,  where  slow 
ly  and  to  the  last  not  overwhelmingly  in  number  the  beau 
tiful  plaster-pale  Spanish  ladies  gather  with  their  husbands 
and  have  chocolate.  It  is  a  riotous  dissipation  for  them, 
though  it  does  not  sound  so;  the  home  is  the  Spanish  ideal 
of  the  woman's  place,  as  it  is  of  our  anti-suffragists,  though 
there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  our  fireside  in  it;  and  the 
cafe  is  her  husband's  place  without  her.  When  she  walks 
in  the  street,  where  mostly  she  drives,  she  walks  with  her 
eyes  straight  before  her;  to  look  either  to  the  right  or  left, 
especially  if  a  man  is  on  either  hand,  is  a  superfluity  of 
naughtiness.  The  habit  of  not  looking  straight  ahead  is 
formed  in  youth  and  it  continues  through  life;  so  at  least 
it  is  said,  and  if  I  cannot  affirm  it  I  will  not  deny  it.  The 
beautiful  black  eyes  so  discreetly  directed  look  as  often 
from  mantillas  as  hats  even  in  Madrid,  which  is  the  capital 
and  much  infested  by  French  fashions.  You  must  not  be 
lieve  it  when  any  one  tells  you  that  the  mantilla  is  going 
out;  it  prevails  everywhere  and  increases  from  north  to 
south,  till  in  Seville  it  is  almost  universal.  Hats  are  worn 
there  only  in  driving,  but  at  Madrid  there  were  many  hats 
worn  in  walking,  though  whether  by  Spanish  women  or  by 
foreigners  of  course  one  could  not,  though  a  wayfaring  man 
and  an  American,  stop  them  to  ask. 

There  are  more  women  in  the  street  at  Madrid  than 
in  the  provincial  cities,  perhaps  because  it  is  the  capital 
and  cosmopolitan,  and  perhaps  because  the  streets  are  many 
of  them  open  and  pleasant,  though  there  are  enough  of  them 
dark  and  narrow,  too.  I  do  not  know  just  why  the  Puerta 
del  Sol  seems  so  much  ampler  and  gayer  than  the  Calle  de 
Alcala;  it  is  not  really  wider,  but  it  seems  more  to  con 
centrate  the  coming  and  going,  and  with  its  high-hotelled 
opposition  of  corners  is  of  a  supreme  spectacularity.  Be 
sides,  the  name  is  so  fine:  what  better  could  any  city  place 
ask  than  to  be  called  Gate  of  the  Sun?  Perpetual  trams 
wheeze  and  whistle  through  it;  large  shops  face  upon  it; 
the  sidewalks  are  thronged  with  passers,  and  the  many 
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little  streets  opening  on  it  pour  their  streams  of  traffic 
and  travel  into  it  on  the  right  and  left.  It  is  mainly  fed 
by  the  avenues  leaving  the  royal  palace  on  the  west,  and 
its  eddying  tide  empties  through  the  Calle  de  Alcala  into 
the  groves  and  gardens  of  the  Prado,  whence  it  spreads  over 
all  the  drives  and  parks  east  and  north  and  south. 

IV 

For  a  premeditated  capital  Madrid  is  very  well  in 
deed.  It  has  not  the  symmetry  which  forethought  gave 
the  topography  of  Washington  or  the  beauty  which  after 
thought  has  given  Paris.  But  it  makes  you  think  a  little 
of  Washington  and  a  great  deal  of  Paris,  though  a  great 
deal  more  yet  of  "Rome.  It  is  Renaissance  so  far  as  archi 
tecture  goes  and  it  is  very  modern  Latin,  so  that  it  is  of 
the  older  and  the  newer  Rome  that  it  makes  you  think. 
From  time  to  time  it  seemed  to  me  I  must  be  in  Rome,  and 
I  recovered  myself  with  a  pang  to  find  I  was  not.  Yet, 
as  I  say,  Madrid  was  very  well  indeed,  and  when  I  reflected 
I  had  to  own  that  I  had  come  there  on  purpose  to  be  there 
and  not  to  be  in  Rome,  where  also  I  should  have  been  so 
satisfied  to  be. 

I  do  not  know  but  we  chose  our  second  hotel  when  we  left 
our  first  because  it  was  so  Italian,  so  Roman.  It  had  a  wide 
grape-arbor  before  it,  with  a  generous  spread  of  trellised 
roof  through  which  dangled  the  grape  bunches  among  the 
leaves  of  the  vine.  Around  this  arbor  at  top  went  a  bal 
ustrade  of  marble  with  fat  putti:  marble  boys,  on  the  cor 
ners,  who  would  have  watched  over  the  fruit  if  they  had 
not  been  preoccupied  with  looking  like  so  many  thousands 
of  putti  in  Italy.  They  looked  like  Italian  putti  with  a  dif 
ference,  the  difference  that  passes  between  all  the  Spanish 
things  and  the  Italian  things  they  resemble.  They  were 
coarser  and  grosser  in  figure,  and  though  amiable  enough 
in  aspect,  they  lacked  the  refinement,  the  air  of  pretty  appeal 
which  Italian  art  learns  from  nature  to  give  the  faces  of 
putti.  Yet  they  were  charming,  and  it  was  always  a  pleas 
ure  to  look  at  them  posing  in  pairs  at  the  corners  of  the 
balustrade,  and  perhaps  dozing  in  the  hours  of  siesta. 
If  they  had  been  in  wood,  Spanish  art  would  have  known 
how  to  make  them  better,  but  in  stone  they  were  well  enough, 
and  during  the  generations  they  had  been  there  their  plump 
stomachs  had  been  acceptably  weather-beaten  white. 
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I  do  not  know  if  they  had  been  there  long  enough  to  have 
witnessed  the  murder  of  Cromwell's  ambassador  done  in 
our  street  by  two  Jacobite  gentlemen  who  could  not  abide 
his  coming  to  honor  in  the  land  where  they  were  in  exile 
from  England.  That  must  have  been  some  time  about  the 
middle  of  the  century  after  Philip  II.,  bigot  as  he  was,  could 
not  bear  the  more  masterful  bigotry  of  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo  and  brought  his  court  from  that  ancient  capital  and 
declared  Madrid  henceforward  the  capital  forever;  which 
did  not  prevent  Philip  III.  from  taking  his  court  to  Val- 
ladolid  and  making  that  the  capital  en  litre  when  he  liked. 
However,  some  other  Philip  or  Charles,  or  whoever,  re 
turned  with  his  court  to  Madrid,  and  it  has  ever  since  re 
mained  the  capital  and  has  come  with  many  natural  disad 
vantages  to  look  its  supremacy.  For  my  pleasure  I  would 
rather  live  in  Seville,  but  that  would  be  a  luxurious  indul 
gence  of  the  love  of  beauty  and  like  a  preference  for  Venice 
in  Italy  when  there  was  Rome  to  live  in.  Madrid  is  not 
Rome,  but  it  makes  you  think  of  Rome,  as  I  have  said,  and  if 
it  had  a  better  climate  it  would  make  you  think  of  Rome  still 
more.  Notoriously,  however,  it  has  not  a  good  climate  and 
we  had  not  come  at  the  right  season  to  get  the  best  of  the 
bad.  The  bad  season  itself  was  perverse,  for  the  rains  do 
not  usually  begin  in  their  bitterness  at  Madrid  before 
November,  and  now  they  began  early  in  October.  The  day 
would  open  fair  with  only  a  few  little  white  clouds  in  the 
large  blue,  and  if  we  could  trust  others'  experience  we  knew 
it  would  rain  before  the  day  closed;  only  a  day  absolutely 
clear  could  warrant  the  hope  of  a  day  fair  till  sunset.  Short 
ly  after  noon  the  little  white  clouds  would  drift  together  and 
be  joined  by  others  till  they  hid  the  large  blue,  and  then  the 
drops  would  begin  to  fall.  By  that  time  the  air  would  have 
turned  raw  and  chill,  and  the  rain  would  be  of  a  cold  which 
it  held  through  the  night. 

This  habit  of  raining  every  afternoon  was  what  kept  us 
from  seeing  rank,  riches,  and  beauty  in  the  Paseo  de  la 
Castellana,  where  they  drive  every  fine  afternoon;  they 
remained  at  home  even  more  persistently  than  we  did,  for 
with  that  love  of  the  fashionable  world  for  which  I  am 
always  blaming  myself  I  sometimes  took  a  cab  and  fared 
desperately  forth  in  pursuit  of  them.  Only  once  did  I  catch 
a  glimpse  of  them,  but  that  once  I  saw  a  closed  carriage  of 
them  weltering  along  the  drive  between  the  trees  and  the 
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trams  that  border  it,  with  the  coachman  and  footman  snugly 
sheltered  under  umbrellas  on  the  box.  This  was  something, 
though  not  a  great  deal;  I  could  not  make  out  the  people 
inside  the  carriage ;  yet  it  was  enough  to  verify  the  fact  that 
the  great  world  does  drive  in  the  Paseo  de  la  Castellana 
and  does  not  drive  in  the  Paseo  del  Prado;  that  is  quite 
abandoned,  even  on  the  wettest  days,  to  the  very  poor  and 
perhaps  unfashionable  people. 


It  may  have  been  our  comparative  defeat  with  fashion  in 
its  most  distinctive  moments  of  pleasuring  (for  one  thing 
I  wished  to  see  how  the  dreariness  of  Madrid  gaiety  in  the 
Paseo  de  la  Castellana  would  compare  with  that  of  Roman 
gaiety  on  the  Pincian)  which  made  us  the  more  determined 
to  see  a  bull-fight  in  the  Spanish  capital.  We  had  vowed 
ourselves  in  coming  to  Spain  to  set  the  Spaniards  an  ex 
ample  of  civilization  by  inflexibly  refusing  to  see  a  bull 
fight  under  any  circumstances  or  for  any  consideration; 
but  it  seemed  to  us  that  it  was  a  sort  of  public  duty  to  go 
and  see  the  crowd,  what  it  was  like,  in  the  time  and  place 
where  the  Spanish  crowd  is  most  like  itself.  We  would  go 
and  remain  in  our  places  till  everybody  else  was  placed, 
and  then,  when  the  picadores  and  banderilleros  and  mata- 
dores  were  all  ranged  in  the  arena,  and  the  gate  was  lifted 
and  the  bull  came  rushing  madly  in,  we  would  rise  and  go 
inexorably  away  before  he  had  time  to  gore  anybody.  This 
union  of  self-indulgence  and  self-denial  seemed  almost  an 
act  of  piety  when  we  learned  that  the  bull-fight  was  to  be 
on  Sunday,  and  we  prepared  ourselves  with  tickets  quite 
early  in  the  week.  On  Saturday  afternoon  it  rained,  of 
course,  but  the  worst  was  that  it  rained  on  Sunday  morning 
and  the  clouds  did  not  lift  till  noon.  Then  the  glowing 
concierge  of  our  hotel,  a  man  so  gaily  hopeful,  so  expansive 
ly  promising  that  I  could  hardly  believe  he  was  not  an 
Italian,  said  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  a  bull-fight  that 
day;  the  rain  would  have  made  the  arena  so  slippery  that 
man,  horse,  and  bull  would  all  fall  down  together  in  a  com 
mon  ruin,  with  no  hope  whatever  of  hurting  one  another. 

We  gave  up  this  bull-fight  at  once,  but  we  were  the  more 
resolved  to  see  a  bull-fight  because  we  still  owed  it  to  the 
Spanish  people  to  come  away  before  we  had  time  to  look  at 
it,  and  we  said  we  would  certainly  go  at  Cordova,  where 
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we  should  spend  the  next  Sabbath.  At  Cordova  we  learned 
that  it  was  the  closed  season  for  bull-fighting,  but  vague 
hopes  of  usefulness  to  the  Spanish  public  were  held  out  to 
us  at  Seville,  the  very  metropolis  of  bull-fighting,  where  the 
bulls  came  bellowing  up  from  their  native  fields  athirst  for 
the  blood  of  the  profession  and  the  aficionados,  who  out 
number  there  the  amateurs  of  the  whole  rest  of  Spain.  But 
at  Seville  we  were  told  that  there  would  be  no  more  bull- 
feasts  (as  the  Spaniards  much  more  preferably  call  the 
bull-fights)  till  April,  and  now  we  were  only  in  October.  We 
said,  Never  mind,  we  would  go  to  a  bull-feast  in  Granada; 
but  at  Granada  the  season  was  even  more  hopelessly  closed. 
In  Ronda  itself,  which  is  the  heart,  as  Seville  is  the  home, 
of  the  bull-feast,  we  could  only  see  the  inside  of  the  empty 
arena;  and  at  Algeciras  the  outside  alone  offered  itself  to 
our  vision.  By  this  time  the  sense  of  duty  was  so  strong 
upon  us  that  if  there  had  been  a  bull -feast  we  would  have 
shared  in  it  and  stayed  through  till  the  last  spada  dropped 
dead,  gored  through,  at  the  knees  of  the  last  bull  transfixed 
by  his  unerring  sword;  and  the  other  torreros,  the  ban- 
derilleros  with  their  darts,  and  their  picadores  with  their 
disemboweled  horses,  lay  scattered  over  the  blood-stained 
arena.  Such  is  the  force  of  a  high  resolve  in  strangers  bent 
upon  a  lesson  of  civilization  to  a  barbarous  people  when 
disappointed  of  their  purpose.  But  we  learned  too  late  that 
only  in  Madrid  is  there  any  bull-feasting  in  the  winter.  In 
the  provincial  cities  the  bulls  are  dispirited  by  the  cold; 
but  in  the  capital,  for  the  honor  of  the  nation,  they  some 
how  pull  themselves  together  and  do  their  poor  best  to 
kill  and  be  killed.  Yet  in  the  capital  where  the  zeal  of  the 
bulls  and,  I  suppose,  of  the  bull-fighters  is  such,  it  is  said 
that  there  is  a  subtle  decay  in  the  fashionable,  if  not  popu 
lar,  esteem  of  the  only  sport  which  remembers  in  the  modern 
world  the  gladiatorial  shows  of  imperial  Rome.  It  is  said, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true,  that  the  young  Eng 
lish  Queen,  who  has  gladly  renounced  her  nation  and  religion 
for  the  people  who  seem  so  to  love  her,  cannot  endure  the 
bloody  sights  of  the  bull-feast;  and  when  it  comes  to  the 
horses  dragging  their  entrails  across  the  ring,  or  the  spada 
despatching  the  bull,  or  the  bull  tossing  a  banderillero  in 
the  air,  she  puts  up  her  fan.  It  is  said  also  that  the  young 
Spanish  King,  who  has  shown  himself  such  a  merciful- 
minded  youth  and  seems  so  eager  to  make  the  best  of  the 
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bad  business  of  being  a  king  at  all,  sympathizes  with  her 
and  shows  an  obviously  abated  interest  at  these  supreme 
moments. 

VI 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  was  because  we  had  failed 
with  the  bull-feast  that  we  failed  to  go  to  any  sort  of  public 
entertainment  in  Madrid.  It  certainly  was  in  my  book  to 
go  to  the  theater  and  see  some  of  those  modern  plays  which 
I  had  read  so  many  of,  and  which  I  had  translated  one  of 
for  Lawrence  Barrett  in  the  far-off  days  before  the  flood 
of  native  American  dramas  now  deluging  our  theater.  That 
play  was  "  IJn  Drama  Neuva,"  by  Estebanez,  which  be 
tween  us  we  called  "  Yorick's  Love,"  and  which  my  very 
knightly  tragedian  made  his  battle-horse  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life.  I  was  always  proud  of  this  success,  and  I 
boasted  of  it  to  the  bookseller  in  Madrid,  whom  I  interested 
in  finding  me  some  still  moderner  plays  after  quite  failing  to 
interest  another  bookseller.  Your  Spanish  merchant  seems 
seldom  concerned  in  a  mercantile  transaction ;  but  perhaps  it 
was  not  so  strange  in  the  case  of  this  Spanish  bookseller,  be 
cause  he  was  a  German  and  spoke  a  surprising  English  in 
response  to  my  demand  whether  he  spoke  any.  He  was  the 
frowsiest  bookseller  I  ever  saw,  and  he  was  in  the  third  day 
of  his  unshavenness,  with  a  shirt-front  and  coat-collar  plenti 
fully  bedandruffed  from  his  shaggy  hair ;  but  he  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  my  affair,  and  said  if  that  Spanish  play  had 
succeeded  so  wonderfully,  then  I  ought  to  pay  fifty  per  cent, 
more  than  the  current  price  for  the  other  Spanish  plays 
which  I  wanted  him  to  get  me.  I  laughed  with  him  at  the 
joke  which  I  found  simple  earnest  when  our  glowing  con 
cierge  gave  me  the  books  next  day,  and  I  perceived  that  the 
proposed  supplement  had  really  been  paid  for  them  on  my 
account.  I  should  not  now  be  grieving  for  the  incident  if 
the  plays  had  proved  better  reading  than  they  did  on  ex 
periment.  Some  of  them  were  from  the  Catalan,  and  all 
of  them  dealt  with  the  simpler  actual  life  of  Spain;  but 
they  did  not  deal  impressively  with  it,  though  they  seemed 
to  me  more  hopeful  in  conception  than  certain  psychological 
plays  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  which  the  Spanish  authors 
had  too  clearly  studied  from  Ibsen. 

They  might  have  had  their  effect  in  the  theater,  but  the 
rainy  weather  had  not  only  spoiled  my  sole  chance  of  the 
bull-feast;  the  effect  of  it  in  a  stubborn  cold  forbade  me 
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the  night  air  and  kept  me  from  testing  any  of  the  new 
dramas  on  the  stage,  which  is  always  giving  new  dramas 
in  Madrid.  The  stage,  or  rather  the  theater,  is  said  to  be 
truly  a  passion  with  the  Madrilenos,  who  go  every  night  to 
see  the  whole  or  the  part  of  a  play  and  do  not  mind  seeing 
the  same  play  constantly,  as  if  it  were  opera.  They  may 
not  care  to  see  the  play  so  much  as  to  be  seen  at  it;  that 
happens  in  every  country;  but  no  doubt  the  plays  have  a 
charm  which  did  not  impart  itself  from  the  printed  page. 
The  companies  are  reported  very  good,  but  the  reader  must 
take  this  from  me  at  second  hand,  as  he  must  take  the  gen 
eral  society  fact.  I  only  know  that  people  ask  you  to  din 
ner  at  nine,  and  if  they  go  to  the  theater  afterward  they 
cannot  well  come  away  till  toward  one  o'clock.  It  is  after 
this  hour  that  the  tertulia,  that  peculiarly  Spanish  func 
tion,  begins,  but  how  long  it  ]asts  or  just  what  it  is  I  do 
not  know.  I  am  able  to  report  confidently,  however,  that 
it  is  a  species  of  salon,  and  that  it  is  said  to  be  called  a  ter 
tulia  because  of  the  former  habit  in  the  guests,  and  no  doubt 
the  hostess,  of  quoting  the  poet  Tertullian.  It  is  of  various 
constituents,  according  as  it  is  a  fashionable,  a  literary,  or 
an  artistic  tertulia,  or  all  three  with  an  infusion  of  science. 
Oftenest,  I  believe,  it  is  a  domestic  affair,  and  all  degrees 
of  cousinship  resort  to  it  with  brothers  and  sisters  and 
uncles,  who  meet  with  the  pleasant  Latin  liking  of  frequent 
meetings  among  kindred.  In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  it  is  a 
brilliant  reunion  where  lively  things  are  said;  in  others, 
it  may  be  dull;  in  far  the  most  cases  it  seems  to  be  held 
late  at  night  or  early  in  the  morning. 

VII 

It  was  hard,  after  being  shut  up  several  days,  that  one 
must  not  go  out  after  nightfall,  and  if  one  went  out  by  day 
one  must  go  with  closed  lips  and  avoid  all  talking  in  the 
street  under  penalty  of  incurring  the  dreaded  pneumonia 
of  Madrid.  Except  for  that  dreaded  pneumonia,  I  believe 
the  air  of  Madrid  is  not  so  pestilential  as  it  has  been  re 
ported.  Public  opinion  is  beginning  to  veer  in  favor  of  it, 
just  as  the  criticism  which  has  pronounced  Madrid  common 
place  and  unpicturesque  because  it  is  not  obviously  old  is 
now  finding  a  charm  in  it  peculiar  to  the  place.  Its  very 
modernity  embodies  and  imparts  the  charm,  which  will  grow 
as  the  city  grows  in  wideness  and  straightness.  It  is  in  the 
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newer  quarter  that  it  recalls  Eome,  or  the  newer  quarters 
of  Rome;  but  there  is  an  old  part  of  it  that  recalls  the  older 
part  of  Naples,  though  the  streets  are  not  quite  so  narrow 
nor  the  houses  so  high.  There  is  like  bargaining  at  the 
open  stands,  with  the  buyers  and  sellers  chaffering  over 
them ;  there  is  a  likeness  in  the  people 's  looks,  too,  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  most  characteristic  thing  of  Naples,  Madrid 
is  not  in  it  for  a  moment.  I  mean  the  bursts  of  song  which 
all  day  long  and  all  night  long  you  hear  in  Naples;  and 
this  seems  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  say  that  to  my  ex 
perience  Spain  is  a  songless  land.  To  be  sure,  in  Toledo 
a  woman  came  to  her  door  across  the  way  under  our 
hotel  window  and  sang  over  the  slops  she  emptied  into 
the  street,  but  then  she  shut  the  door  and  we  heard 
her  no  more.  In  Cordova  there  was  as  brief  a  peal 
of  music  from  a  house  which  we  passed,  and  in  Algeciras 
we  heard  one  short  sweet  strain  from  a  girl  whom  we 
coiild  not  see  behind  her  lattice.  Besides  these  chance  notes 
we  heard  no  other  by  any  chance.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
saying  that  there  is  not  abundant  song  in  Spain ;  only  it  was 
kept  quiet.  I  suppose  that  if  we  had  been  there  in  the  spring 
instead  of  the  fall  we  should  at  least  have  heard  the  birds 
singing.  In  Madrid  there  were  not  even  many  street  cries ; 
a  few  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  yes ;  but  the  peasants  who  drove 
their  mule  teams  through  the  streets  scarcely  lifted  their 
voices  in  reproach  or  invitation;  they  could  trust  the  wise 
donkeys  that  led  them  to  get  them  safely  through  the  difficult 
places.  There  was  no  audible  quarreling  among  the  cab 
men,  and  when  you  called  a  cab  it  was  useless  to  cry 
"Heigh!"  or  shake  your  umbrella;  you  made  play  with 
your  thumb  and  finger  in  the  air  and  sibilantly  whispered; 
otherwise  the  cabman  ignored  you  and  went  on  reading  his 
newspaper.  The  cabmen  of  Madrid  are  great  readers ;  much 
greater,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  than  I  was,  for  whenever  I  bought 
a  Spanish  paper  I  found  it  extremely  well  written.  Now 
and  then  I  expressed  my  political  preferences  in  buying  El 
Liberal,  which  I  thought  very  able;  even  El  Impartial  I 
thought  able,  though  it  is  less  radical  than  El  Liberal,  a 
paper  which  is  published  simultaneously  in  Madrid  with 
local  editions  in  several  provincial  cities. 

For  all  the  street  silence  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  noise,  which  I  suppose  came  from  the  click  of  boots  on 
the  sidewalks  and  of  hoofs  in  the  roadways  and  the  grind 
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and  squeal  of  the  trams,  with  the  harsh  smiting  of  the  unrub- 
bered  tires  of  the  closed  cabs  on  the  rough  granite  blocks 
of  the  streets.  But  there  are  asphalted  streets  in  Madrid 
where  the  sound  of  the  hoofs  and  wheels  is  subdued,  and  the 
streets  rough  and  smooth  are  kept  of  a  cleanliness  which 
would  put  the  streets  of  New  York  to  shame,  if  anything 
could.  Ordinarily  you  could  get  cabs  anywhere,  but  if  you 
wanted  one  very  badly  when  remote  from  a  stand  there 
was  more  than  one  chance  that  a  cab  marked  "  Libre  "  would 
pass  you  with  lordly  indifference.  As  for  motor  taxicabs, 
there  are  none  in  the  city,  and  at  Cook 's  they  would  not  take 
the  responsibility  of  recommending  any  automobiles  for 
country  excursions. 

VIII 

I  linger  over  these  sordid  details  because  I  must  needs 
shrink  before  the  mention  of  that  incomparable  gallery, 
the  Museo  del  Prado.  I  am  careful  not  to  call  it  the  great 
est  gallery  in  the  world,  for  I  think  what  the  Louvre  and  the 
Pitti  and  the  National  Gallery  are,  and  what  our  own  Metro 
politan  is  going  to  be;  but  surely  the  Museo  del  Prado  is 
incomparable  for  its  peculiar  riches.  It  is  part  of  the  auto 
biographical  associations  with  my  Spanish  travel  that  when 
John  Hay  was  not  yet,  by  thirty  or  forty  years,  the  great 
statesman  he  became,  but  only  the  breeziest  of  young  Secre 
taries  of  Legation,  he  blew  surprisingly  into  my  little  car 
penter's  box  in  Cambridge  one  day,  just  two  weeks  from 
his  post  in  Madrid,  and  boasted  almost  the  first  thing  that 
the  best  Titians  in  the  world  were  in  the  Prado  galleries.  I 
was  too  lately  from  Venice,  in  1867,  not  to  have  my  inward 
question  whether  there  could  be  anywhere  a  better  Titian 
than  the  "  Assumption/'  but  I  loved  Hay  too  much  to  deny 
him  openly.  I  said  that  I  had  no  doubt  of  it,  and  when 
the  other  day  I  went  to  the  Prado  it  was  with  the  wish  of 
finding  him  perfectly  right,  triumphantly  right.  I  had  been 
from  the  first  a  strong  partisan  of  Titian,  and  in  many  a 
heated  argument  with  Ruskin.  unaware  of  our  controversy, 
I  had  it  out  with  that  most  prejudiced  partisan  of  Tinto 
retto.  I  always  got  the  better  of  him,  as  one  does  in  such 
dramatizations  where  one  frames  one's  opponent's  feeble 
replies  for  him ;  but  now  in  the  Prado,  sadly  and  strangely 
enough,  I  began  to  wonder  if  Ruskin  might  not  have  tacitly 
had  the  better  of  me  all  the  time.  If  Hay  was  right  in  hold 
ing  that  the  best  Titians  in  the  world  were  in  the  Prado, 
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then  I  was  wrong  in  having  argued  for  Titian  against  Tinto 
retto  with  Buskin.  I  could  only  wish  that  I  had  the  "  As 
sumption  "  there  or  some  of  those  senators  whose  portraits 
I  remembered  in  the  Academy  at  Venice.  The  truth  is  that 
to  my  eye  he  seemed  to  weaken  before  the  Spanish  masters, 
though  I  say  this,  who  must  confess  that  I  failed  to  see  the 
great  room  of  his  portraits.  The  Italians  who  hold  their 
own  with  the  Spaniards  are  Tintoretto  and  Veronese ;  even 
Murillo  was  more  than  a  match  for  Titian  in  such  pictures 
of  his  as  I  saw,  though  properly  speaking  Murillo  is  to  be 
known  at  his  greatest  only  in  Seville. 

But  Velasquez,  but  Velasquez !  In  the  Prado  there  is  no 
one  else  present  when  he  is  by,  with  his  Philips  and  Charleses 
and  their  "  villainous  hanging  of  the  nether  lip,"  with  his 
hideous  court  dwarfs  and  his  pretty  princes  and  princesses, 
his  grandees  and  jesters,  his  allegories  and  battles,  his  pas 
torals  and  chases,  which  fitly  have  a  vast  salon  f  to  them 
selves,  not  only  that  the  spectator  may  realize  at  once  the 
rich  variety  and  abundance  of  the  master,  but  that  such 
lesser  lights  as  Eubens,  Titian,  Correggio,  Giorgione,  Tinto 
retto,  Veronese,  Eembrandt,  Zurbaran,  El  Greco,  Murillo, 
may  not  be  needlessly  dimmed  by  his  surpassing  splendor. 
I  leave  to  those  who  know  painting  from  the  painter's  art 
to  appreciate  the  technical  perfection  of  Velasquez;  I  take 
my  stand  outside  of  that  and  acclaim  its  supremacy  in  virtue 
of  that  reality  which  all  Spanish  art  has  seemed  always  to 
strive  for  and  which  in  Velasquez  it  incomparably  attains. 
This  is  the  literary  quality  which  the  most  untechnical  may 
feel,  and  which  is  not  clearer  to  the  connoisseur  than  to  the 
least  unlearned.  After  Velasquez  in  the  Prado  we  wanted 
Goya,  and  more  and  more  Goya,  who  is  as  Spanish  and  as 
unlike  Velasquez  as  can  very  well  be.  There  was  not  enough 
Goya  above  stairs  to  satisfy  us,  but  in  the  Goya  room  in  the 
basement  there  are  a  series  of  scenes  from  Spanish  life, 
mostly  frolic  campestral  things,  which  he  did  as  patterns  for 
tapestries,  and  which  came  near  being  enough  in  their  way — 
the  way  of  that  reality  which  is  so  far  from  the  reality  of 
Velasquez. 

The  galleries  of  the  Prado  seem  as  full  of  copyists 
as  they  could  have  been  fifty  years  ago,  and  many  of 
them  were  making  very  good  copies  I  wish  I  could  say 
they  were  working  as  diligently  as  copyists  used  to  work, 
but  copyists  are  now  subject  to  frequent  interruptions,  not 
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from  the  tourists,  but  from  one  another.  They  used  to  be 
all  men,  mostly  grown  gray  in  their  pursuit,  but  now  they 
are  both  men  and  women  and  younger,  and  the  women  are 
sometimes  very  pretty.  In  the  Prado  one  saw  several  pairs 
of  such  youth  conversing  together,  forgetful  of  everything 
around  them,  and  on  terms  so  very  like  flirtations  that  they 
could  not  we]l  be  distinguished  from  them.  They  were  terms 
that  other  Spanish  girls  could  enjoy  only  with  a  wooden 
lattice  and  an  iron  grille  between  them  and  the  novios  out 
side  their  windows;  and  no  tourist  of  the  least  heart  could 
help  rejoicing  with  them.  In  the  case  of  one  who  stood 
with  her  little  figure  slanted  and  her  little  head  tilted,  look 
ing  up  into  the  charmed  eyes  of  a  tall  rubio,  the  tourist 
could  not  help  rejoicing  with  the  young  man  too. 

The  day  after  our  day  in  the  Prado  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  through  the  kind  offices  of 
our  mistaken  cabman,  when  we  were  looking  for  the  Archaeo 
logical  Museum.  But  we  were  not  sorry,  for  some  of  the 
new  or  newer  pictures  and  sculptures  were  well  worth  see 
ing,  though  we  should  never  have  tried  for  them.  The  force 
of  the  masters  which  the  ideals  of  the  past  held  in  restraint 
here  raged  in  unbridled  excess.  The  new  or  newer  Spanish 
art  likes  an  immense  canvas,  as  large  as  the  side  of  a  barn, 
and  it  chooses  mostly  a  tragical  Spanish  history  in  which 
it  riots  with  a  young  sense  of  power  brave  to  see.  There 
were  a  dozen  of  those  mighty  dramas  which  I  would  have 
liked  to  bring  away  with  me  if  I  had  only  had  a  town-hall 
big  enough  to  put  them  into  after  I  got  them  home.  There 
were  sculptures  as  masterful  and  as  mighty  as  the  pictures, 
but  among  the  paintings  there  was  one  that  seemed  to  sub 
due  all  the  infuriate  actions  to  the  calm  of  its  awful  repose. 
This  was  Gisbert's  "  Execution  of  Torrejos  and  his  Com 
panions/'  who  were  shot  at  Malaga  in  1830  for  a  rising 
in  favor  of  constitutional  government.  One  does  not,  if  one 
is  as  wise  as  I,  attempt  to  depict  pictures,  and  I  leave  this 
most  heroic,  most  pathetic,  most  heartbreaking,  most  con 
soling  masterpiece  for  my  reader  to  go  and  see  for  himself ; 
it  is  almost  worth  going  as  far  as  Madrid  to  see.  Never  in 
any  picture  do  I  remember  the  like  of  those  sad,  brave, 
severe  faces  of  the  men  standing  up  there  to  be  shot,  where 
already  their  friends  lay  dead  at  their  feet.  A  tumbled  top- 
hat  in  the  foreground  had  an  effect  awfuller  than  a  tumbled 
head  would  have  had. 
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Besides  this  and  those  other  histories  there  were  ener 
getic  portraits  and  vigorous  landscapes  in  the  Modern 
Museum,  where,  if  we  had  not  been  bent  so  on  visiting  the 
Archaeological  Museum,  we  would  willingly  have  spent  the 
whole  morning.  But  we  were  determined  to  see  the  Peruvian 
and  Mexican  antiquities  which  we  believed  must  be  treas 
ured  up  in  it ;  and  that  we  might  not  fail  of  finding  it  I  gave 
one  of  the  custodians  a  special  peseta  to  take  us  out  on  the 
balcony  and  show  us  exactly  how  to  get  to  it.  He  was  so 
precise  and  so  full  in  his  directions  that  we  spent  the  next 
half-hour  in  wandering  fatuously  round  the  whole  region 
before  we  stumbled,  almost  violently,  upon  it  immediately 
back  of  the  Modern  Museum.  Will  it  be  credited  that  it 
was  then  hardly  worth  seeing  for  the  things  we  meant  to 
see!  The  Peruvian  and  Mexican  antiquities  were  so  dis 
appointing  that  we  would  hardly  look  at  the  Etruscan, 
Greek,  and  Roman  things  which  it  was  so  much  richer  in. 
To  be  sure,  we  had  seen  and  overseen  the  like  of  these  long 
before  in  Italy:  but  they  were  admirably  arranged  in  this 
museum,  so  that  without  the  eager  help  of  the  custo 
dians  (which  two  coppers  would  buy  at  any  turn)  we  could 
have  found  pleasure  in  them,  whereas  the  Aztec  antiquities 
were  mostly  copies  in  plaster  and  the  Inca  jewelry  not 
striking. 

Before  finding  the  place  we  had  had  the  help  of  two  police 
men  and  one  newsboy  and  a  postman  in  losing  ourselves 
in  the  Prado  where  we  mostly  sought  for  it,  and  with  dif 
ficulty  kept  ourselves  from  being  thrust  into  the  gallery 
there.  In  Spain  a  man,  or  even  a  boy,  does  not  like  to  say 
he  does  not  know  where  a  place  is;  he  is  either  too  proud 
or  too  polite  to  do  it,  and  he  will  misdirect  you  without 
mercy.  But  the  morning  was  bright  and  almost  warm,  and 
we  should  have  looked  forward  to  weeks  of  sunny  weather 
if  our  experience  had  not  taught  us  that  it  would  rain  in 
the  afternoon,  and  if  greater  experience  than  ours  had  not 
instructed  us  that  there  would  be  many  days  of  thick  fog 
now  before  the  climate  of  Madrid  settled  itself  to  the  usual 
brightness  of  February.  We  had  time  to  note  again  in  the 
Paseo  Castellana  that  it  consists  of  four  rows  of  acacias 
and  tamarisks  and  a  stretch  of  lawn,  with  seats  beside  it; 
the  rest  is  bare  grasslessness,  with  a  bridle-path  on  one  side 
and  a  tram-line  on  the  other.  If  it  had  been  late  afternoon 
the  Paseo  would  have  been  filled  with  the  gay  world;  but, 
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being  the  late  forenoon,  we  had  to  leave  it  well-nigh  un 
peopled  and  go  back  to  our  hotel,  where  the  excellent  midday 
breakfast  merited  the  best  appetite  one  could  bring  to  it. 

IX 

In  fact,  all  the  meals  of  our  hotel  were  good,  and  of  course 
they  were  only  too  superabundant.  They  were  pretty  much 
what  they  were  everywhere  in  Spain,  and  they  were  better 
everywhere  than  they  were  in  Granada,  where  we  paid  most 
for  them.  They  were  appetizing,  and  not  of  the  cooking  which 
the  popular  superstition  attributes  to  Spain,  where  the  hotel 
cooking  is  not  rank  with  garlic  or  fiery  with  pepper,  as  the 
untraveled  believe.  At  luncheon  in  our  Madrid  hotel  we 
had  a  liberal  choice  of  eggs  in  any  form,  the  delicious  arroz 
a  la  Valencia,  a  kind  of  risotto,  with  saffron  to  savor  and 
color  it;  veal  cutlets  or  beefsteak,  salad,  cheese,  grapes, 
pears,  and  peaches,  and  often  melon — the  ever-admirable 
melon  of  Spain  which  I  had  learned  to  like  in  England.  At 
dinner  there  were  soup,  fish,  entree,  roast  beef,  lamb,  or 
poultry,  vegetables,  salad,  sweet  cheese,  and  fruit ;  and  there 
was  pretty  poor  wine  ad  libitum  at  both  meals.  For  break 
fast  there  was  good  and  true  (or  true  enough)  coffee,  with 
rich  milk,  which  if  we  sometimes  doubted  it  to  be  goat's 
milk  we  were  none  the  worse  if  none  the  wiser  for,  as  at 
dinner  we  were  not  either  if  we  unwittingly  ate  kid  for  lamb. 

There  were  not  many  people  in  the  hotel,  but  the  dining- 
room  was  filled  by  citizens  who  came  in  with  the  air  of  fre 
quenters.  They  were  not  people  of  fashion,  as  we  readily 
perceived,  but  kindly-looking  mercantile  folk,  and  ladies 
painted  as  white  as  newly  kalsomined  house-walls ;  and  all 
gravely  polite.  There  was  one  gentleman  as  large  round 
as  a  hogshead,  with  a  triple  arrangement  of  fat  at  the  back 
of  his  neck  which  was  fascinating.  He  always  bowed  when 
we  met  (necessarily  with  his  whole  back),  and  he  ate  with 
an  appetite  proportioned  to  his  girth.  I  could  wish  still  to 
know  who  and  what  he  was,  for  he  was  a  person  very  much 
to  my  mind.  So  was  the  head  waiter,  dark,  silent,  clean 
shaven,  who  let  me  use  my  deplorable  Spanish  with  him,  till 
in  the  last  days  he  came  out  with  some  very  fair  English 
which  he  had  been  courteously  concealing  from  me.  He  looked 
'own  brother  to  the  room-waiter  in  our  corridor,  whose  com 
panionship  I  could  desire  always  to  have.  One  could  not 
be  so  confident  of  the  sinceritv  of  the  little  camarera  who 
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slipped  out  of  the  room  with  a  soft,  sidelong  "  De  nada  '' 
at  one's  thanks  for  the  hot  water  in  the  morning;  but  one 
could  stake  one's  life  on  the  goodness  of  this  camarero. 
He  was  not  so  tall  as  his  leanness  made  him  look;  he  was 
of  a  national  darkness  of  eyes  and  hair  which  as  imparted 
to  his  tertian  clean-shavenness  was  a  deep  blue.  He  spoke, 
with  a  certain  hesitation,  a  beautiful  Castilian,  delicately 
lisping  the  sibilants  and  strongly  throating  the  gutturals; 
and  what  he  said  you  could  believe.  He  never  was  out  of  the 
way  when  wanted ;  he  darkled  with  your  boots  and  shoes  in 
a  little  closet  next  your  door  and  came  from  it  with  the 
morning  coffee  and  rolls.  In  a  stress  of  frequentation  he 
appeared  in  evening  dress  in  the  dining-room  at  night  and 
did  honor  to  the  place ;  but  otherwise  he  was  to  be  seen  only 
in  our  corridor  or  in  the  cold,  dark  chamber  at  the  stair-head 
where  the  cam-car  eras  sat  sewing,  kept  in  check  by  his  de 
corum.  Without  being  explicitly  advised  of  the  fact,  I  am 
sure  he  was  the  best  of  Catholics,  and  that  he  would  have 
burned  me  for  a  heretic  if  necessary,  but  he  would  have  done 
it  from  his  conscience  and  for  my  soul's  good  after  I  had 
recanted.  He  seldom  smiled,  but  when  he  did  you  could 
see  it  was  from  his  heart, 

^  His  contrast,  his  very  antithesis,  the  joyous  concierge, 
was  always  smiling,  and  was  every  way  more  like  an  Italian 
than  a  Spaniard.  He  followed  us  into  the  wettest  Madrid 
weather  with  the  sunny  rays  of  his  temperament,  and  wel 
comed  our  returning  cab  with  an  effulgence  that  performed 
the  effect  of  an  umbrella  in  the  longish  walk  from  the  curb 
stone  to  the  hotel  door,  past  the  grape  arbor  whose  fruit 
ripened  for  us  only  in  a  single  bunch,  though  he  had  so 
confidently  prophesied  our  daily  pleasure  in  it.  He  seemed 
at  first  to  be  the  landlord,  and  without  reference  to  higher 
authority  he  gave  us  beautiful  rooms  overlooking  the  bac 
chanal  vine  which  would  have  been  filled  with  sunshine  if 
the  weather  had  permitted.  When  he  lapsed  into  the  con 
cierge  he  got  us,  for  five  pesetas,  so  deep  and  wide  a  wood- 
box,  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  that  he  was  borne  out  by 
the  fact  in  declaring  that  the  wood  in  it  would  last  us  as 
long  as  we  stayed ;  it  was  oak  wood,  hard  as  iron,  and  with 
the  bellows  that  accompanied  it  we  blew  the  last  billet  of  it 
into  a  solid  glow  by  which  we  drank  our  last  coffee  in  that 
hotel.  His  spirit,  his  genial  hopefulness,  reconciled  us  to 
the  infirmities  of  the  house  during  the  period  of  transition 
VOL.  cxcvi. — NO.  684  40 
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beginning  for  it  and  covering  our  stay.  It  was  to  be  re 
built  on  a  scale  out-Ritzing  the  Hotel  Ritz,  but  in  the  mean 
while  it  was  not  quite  the  Ritz.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
elevator-shaft  seemed  to  have  tapped  the  awful  sources  of 
the  smell  in  the  house  of  Cervantes  at  Valladolid,  but  I  do 
not  remember  what  blameless  origin  the  concierge  assigned 
to  the  odor,  or  whether  it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  horses 
and  the  hens  which  a  chance-opened  back  door  showed  us 
stabled  in  the  rear  of  the  hotel's  grandiose  entrance. 

Our  tourist  clientele,  thanks,  I  think,  to  the  allure  of 
our  concierge  for  all  comers,  was  most  respectable,  though 
there  was  no  public  place  for  people  to  sit  but  a  small  read 
ing-room  colder  than  the  baths  of  Apollo.  But  when  he 
entered  the  place  it  was  as  if  a  fire  were  kindled  in  the 
minute  stove  never  otherwise  heated,  and  the  old  English 
and  French  newspapers  freshened  themselves  up  to  the 
actual  date  as  nearly  as  they  could.  We  were  mostly,  per 
haps,  Spanish  families  come  from  our  several  provinces  for 
a  bit  of  the  season  which  all  Spanish  families  of  civil  con 
ditions  desire  more  or  less  of:  lean,  dark  fathers;  slender, 
white-stuccoed  daughters;  and  fat,  white-stuccoed  mothers; 
very  still-faced  and  grave-mannered.  We  were  also  a  few 
English,  and  from  time  to  time  a  few  Americans,  but  I  be 
lieve  we  were  not,  however  worthy,  very  great-world.  The 
concierge  who  had  so  skilfully  got  us  together  was  instant 
in  our  errands  and  commissions,  and  when  it  came  to  two 
of  us  being  shut  up  with  colds  brought  from  Burgos  it  was 
he  who  supplemented  the  promptness  of  the  apothecaries  in 
sending  our  medicines,  and  coming  himself  at  times  to  ask 
after  our  welfare. 

X 

In  a  strange  country  all  the  details  of  life  are  interesting, 
and  we  noticed  with  peculiar  interest  that  Spain  was  a 
country  where  the  prescriptions  were  written  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  instead  of  the  little  Latin  in  which  prescriptions  are 
addressed  to  the  apothecaries  of  other  lands.  We  were 
disposed  to  praise  the  faculty  if  not  the  art  for  this,  but  our 
doctor  forbade.  He  said  it  was  because  the  Spanish  apothe 
caries  were  so  unlearned  that  they  could  not  read  even  so 
little  Latin  as  the  shortest  prescription  contained.  Still,  I 
could  not  think  the  custom  a  bad  one,  though  founded  on 
ignorance,  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  have  made 
for  the  greatest  safety  of  those  who  took  the  medicine  if 
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those  who  put  it  up  followed  a  formula  in  their  native 
tongue.  I  know  that,  at  any  rate,  we  found  the  Spanish 
medicines  beneficial,  and  were  presently  suffered  to  go  out- 
of-doors,  but  with  those  severe  injunctions  against  going  out 
after  nightfall  or  opening  our  lips  when  we  went  out  by 
day.  It  was  rather  a  bother,  but  it  was  fine  to  feel  oneself 
in  the  classic  Madrid  tradition  of  danger  from  pneumonia, 
and  to  be  of  the  dignified  company  of  Spanish  gentlemen 
whom  we  met  with  the  border  of  their  cloaks  over  their 
mouths,  like  characters  in  a  capa  y  espada  drama. 

There  was  almost  as  little  acted  as  spoken  drama  in  the 
streets.  I  have  given  my  impression  of  the  songlessness  of 
Spain  in  Madrid  as  elsewhere,  but  if  there  was  no  street- 
singing  there  was  often  street-playing  by  pathetic  bands  of 
blind  minstrels  with  guitars  and  mandolins.  The  blind 
abound  everywhere  in  Spain  in  that  profession  of  street 
beggary  which  I  always  encouraged,  believing,  as  I  do,  that 
comfort  in  this  unbalanced  world  cannot  be  too  constantly 
reminded  of  misery.  As  the  hunchbacks  are  in  Italy,  or 
the  wooden  peg-legged  in  England,  so  the  blind  are  in  Spain, 
for  number.  I  could  not  say  how  touching  the  sight  of  their 
sightlessness  was,  or  how  the  remembrance  of  it  makes  me 
wish  that  I  had  carried  more  coppers,  or,  as  the  Spaniards 
call  them,  dogs,  big  and  little,  with  me  when  I  set  out.  I 
would  gladly  authorize  the  reader,  when  he  goes  to  Madrid, 
to  do  the  charity  I  often  neglected;  he  will  be  the  better 
man,  or  even  woman,  for  it ;  and  he  need  not  mind  if  his  bene 
ficiary  is  occasionally  unworthy;  he  may  be  unworthy  him 
self;  I  am  sure  I  was. 

But  the  Spanish  street  is  rarely  the  theatrical  spectacle 
that  the  Italian  street  nearly  always  is.  Now  and  then  there 
was  a  bit  in  Madrid  which  one  would  be  sorry  to  have 
missed;  such  was  the  funeral  of  a  civil  magistrate,  other 
wise  unknown  to  me,  which  I  saw  pass  my  cafe  window: 
a  most  architectural  black  hearse,  with  a  black  roof,  drawn 
by  eight  black  horses,  sable-plumed.  The  hearse  was  open 
at  the  sides,  with  the  coffin  fully  showing,  and  a  gold-laced 
chapeau  bras  lying  on  it.  Behind  came  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  gentlemen  on  foot  in  the  modern  ineffectiveness  of  frock- 
coats  and  top-hats,  and  after  them  eight  or  ten  closed  car 
riages.  The  procession  passed  without  the  least  notice  from 
the  crowd  which  I  saw  at  other  times  stirred  to  a  flutter  of 
emulation  in  its  small  boys  by  companies  of  infantry  march- 
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ing  to  the  music  of  sharply  blown  bugles.  The  men  were 
handsomer  than  Italian  soldiers,  but  not  so  handsome  as 
the  English,  and  in  figure  they  were  not  quite  the  deplorable 
pygmies  one  often  sees  in  France.  Their  bugles,  with  the 
rhythmical  note  which  the  tram-cars  sound,  and  the  guitars 
and  mandolins  of  the  blind  minstrels,  made  the  only  street 
music  I  remember  in  Madrid. 

Between  the  daily  rains,  which  came  in  the  afternoon,  the 
sun  was  sometimes  very  hot,  but  it  was  always  cool  enough 
indoors.  The  indoors  interests  were  not  the  art  or  story 
of  the  churches.  The  intensest  Catholic  capital  in  Christen 
dom  is,  in  fact,  conspicuous  in  nothing  more  than  the  re 
puted  uninteresting-ness  of  its  churches.  I  went  into  one  of 
them,  however,  with  a  Spanish  friend,  and  I  found  it  beauti 
ful,  most  original,  and  most  impressive  for  its  architecture 
and  painting,  but  I  forget  which  church  it  was.  We  were 
going  rather  a  desultory  drive  through  those  less  frequented 
parts  of  the  city  which  I  have  mentioned  as  like  a  sort  of 
muted  Naples:  poor  folk  living  much  out-of-doors,  buying 
and  selling  at  hucksters'  stands  and  booths,  and  swarming 
about  the  chief  market,  where  the  guilty  were  formerly  put 
to  death,  but  the  innocent  are  now  provisioned.  Outside, 
the  market  was  not  attractive,  and  what  it  was  within  we 
did  not  look  to  see.  We  went  rather  to  satisfy  my  wish  to 
see  whether  the  Manzanares  is  as  groveling  a  stream  as 
the  guide-books  pretend  in  their  effort  to  give  a  just  idea  of 
the  natural  disadvantages  of  Madrid  as  the  only  great  capi 
tal  without  an  adequate  river.  But  whether  abetted  by 
the  arts  of  my  friend  or  not,  the  Manzanares  managed  to 
conceal  itself  from  me.  When  we  left  our  carriage  and 
went  to  look  for  it  I  saw  only  some  pretty  rills  and  falls 
which  it  possibly  fed,  and  which  lent  their  beauty  to  the 
charming  up-and-down-hill  walks,  now  a  public  pleasance, 
but  formerly  the  groves  and  gardens  of  the  Royal  Palace. 

XI 

I  did  not  visit  the  palace,  but  the  Royal  Armory  I  had 
seen  two  days  before  on  a  gay  morning  that  had  not  yet 
sorrowed  to  the  afternoon's  rain.  At  the  gate  of  the  palace 
I  fell  into  the  keeping  of  one  of  the  authorized  guides  whom 
I  wish  I  could  identify  so  that  I  could  send  the  reader  to 
pay  him  the  tip  I  came  short  in.  It  is  a  pang  to  think  of 
the  repressed  disappointment  in  his  face  when  in  a,  mo- 
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ment  of  insensate  sparing  I  gave  him  the  bare  peseta  to 
which  he  was  officially  entitled  instead  of  the  two  or  three 
due  his  zeal  and  intelligence ;  and  I  strongly  urge  my  readers 
to  be  on  their  guard  against  a  mistaken  meanness  like  mine. 
I  can  never  repair  that,  for  if  I  went  back  to  the  Eoyal 
Armory  I  should  not  know  him  by  sight;  and  if  I  sought 
among  the  guides  saying  I  was  the  stranger  who  had  be 
haved  in  that  shabby  sort,  how  would  it  identify  me  among 
so  many  other  shabby  strangers?  He  had  the  intelligence 
to  leave  me  and  the  constant  companion  of  these  travels  to 
ourselves  as  we  went  about  that  treasury  of  wonders,  but 
before  we  got  to  the  armory  he  stayed  us  with  a  delicate 
gesture  outside  the  court  of  the  palace  till  a  troop  for  the 
guard-mounting  had  gone  in.  Then  he  led  us  across  the  fine, 
beautiful  quadrangle  to  the  door  of  the  museum,  and  waited 
for  us  there  till  we  came  out.  By  this  time  the  space  was 
brilliant  with  the  confronted  bodies  of  troops,  those  about 
to  be  relieved  of  guard  duty,  and  those  come  to  relieve 
them,  and  our  guide  got  us  excellent  places  where  we  could 
see  everything  and  yet  be  out  of  the  wind  which  was  begin 
ning  to  blow  cuttingly  through  the  gates  and  colonnades. 
There  were  all  arms  of  the  service — horse,  foot,  and  artil 
lery — and  the  ceremony,  with  its  pantomime  and  parley, 
was  much  more  impressive  than  the  changing  of  the  colors 
which  I  had  once  seen  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  Spanish 
privates  took  the  business  not  less  seriously  than  the  British, 
and,  however  they  felt,  the  Spanish  officers  did  not  allow 
themselves  to  look  bored.  The  marching  and  countermarch 
ing  was  of  a  refined  stateliness,  as  if  the  pace  were  not  a 
goose  step,  but  a  peacock  step;  and  the  music  was  of  an 
exquisitely  plaintive  and  tender  note  which  seemed  to 
grieve  rather  than  exult;  I  believe  it  was  the  royal  march 
which  they  were  playing,  but  I  am  not  versed  in  such 
matters. 

Nothing  could  have  been  fitter  than  the  quiet  beauty  of 
the  spectacle,  opening  through  the  westward  colonnade  to 
the  hills  and  woods  of  the  royal  demesne,  with  yellowing  and 
embrowning  trees  that  billowed  from  distance  to  distance. 
Some  day  these  groves  and  forests  must  be  for  the  people 's 
pleasure,  as  all  royal  belongings  seem  finally  to  be;  and 
in  the  mean  time  I  did  not  grudge  the  landscape  to  the  young 
King  and  Queen  who  probably  would  not  have  grudged  it 
to  me.  Our  guide  valued  himself  upon  our  admiration  of 
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it;  without  our  special  admiration  he  valued  himself  upon 
the  impressive  buildings  of  the  railway  station  in  the  mid 
dle  distance.  I  forget  whether  he  followed  us  out  of  the 
quadrangle  into  the  roadway,  where  we  had  the  advantage 
of  some  picturesque  army  wagons,  and  some  wagoners  in 
red-faced  jackets  and  red  trousers  and  top-boots  with  heavy 
fringes  of  leathern  strings.  Yet  it  must  have  been  he  who 
made  us  aware  of  a  high-walled  inclosure  where  soldiers 
found  worthy  of  death  by  court-martial  could  be  convenient 
ly  shot ;  though  I  think  we  discovered  for  ourselves  the  old 
woman  curled  up  out  of  the  wind  in  a  sentry-box,  and  sweet 
ly  asleep  there,  while  the  boys  were  playing  marbles  on  the 
smooth  ground  before  it.  I  must  not  omit  the  peanut-roaster 
in  front  of  the  palace;  it  was  in  the  figure  of  an  ocean 
steamer  nearly  as  large  as  the  Lusitania,  and  had  smoke 
coming  out  of  the  funnel,  with  rudder  and  screw  complete 
and  doll  sailors  climbing  over  the  rigging. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  speak  adequately  of  the  things  in 
that  wonderful  armory.  If  the  reader  has  any  pleasure 
in  the  harnesses  of  the  Spanish  kings  and  captains,  from  the 
great  Charles  the  Fifth  down  through  all  the  Philips  and 
the  Charleses,  he  can  glut  it  there.  Their  suits  begin  al 
most  with  their  steel  baby-clothes,  and  adapt  themselves 
almost  to  their  senile  decrepitude.  There  is  the  horse-litter 
in  which  the  great  Emperor  was  borne  to  battle,  and  there  is 
the  sword  which  Isabella  the  great  Queen  wore ;  and  I  liked 
looking  at  the  lanterns  and  the  flags  of  the  Turkish  galleys 
from  the  mighty  sea-fight  of  Lepanto,  and  the  many  other 
trophies  won  from  the  Turks.  The  pavilion  of  Francis  I. 
taken  at  Pavia  was  of  no  secondary  interest,  and  every 
where  was  personal  and  national  history  told  in  the  weapons 
and  the  armor  of  those  who  made  the  history.  Perhaps 
some  time  the  peoples  will  gather  into  museums  the  pens 
and  pencils  and  chisels  of  authors  and  artists,  and  the  old 
caps  and  gowns  they  wore,  or  the  chairs  they  sat  in  at  their 
work,  or  the  pianos  and  violoncellos  of  famous  musicians, 
or  the  planes  of  surpassing  carpenters,  or  the  hammers  of 
eminent  iron-workers;  but  these  things  will  never  be  so 
picturesque  as  the  equipments  with  which  the  military 
heroes  saved  their  own  lives  or  took  others '.  We  who  have 
never  done  either  must  not  be  unreasonable  or  impatient. 
It  will  be  many  a  long  century  yet  before  we  are  appreciated 
at  the  value  we  now  set  upon  ourselves.  In  the  mean  while 
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we  do  not  have  such  a  bad  time,  and  we  are  not  so  easily 
forgotten  as  some  of  those  princes  and  warriors. 

XII 

I  did  not  realize  till  I  saw  a  play  of  Calderon's,  ten 
years  ago  in  New  York,  how  much  the  Spanish  drama  has 
made  Madrid  its  scene ;  and  until  one  knows  modern  Spanish 
fiction  one  cannot  know  how  essentially  the  incongruous  city 
is  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  imagination.  Of  course  the 
action  of  Gil  Bias  largely  passes  there,  but  Gil  Bias  is  only 
adoptively  a  Spanish  novel,  and  the  native  picaresque  story 
is  oftener  at  home  in  the  provinces ;  but  since  Spanish  fiction 
has  come  to  full  consciousness  in  the  work  of  the  modern 
masters  it  has  resorted  more  and  more  to  Madrid.  If  I 
speak  only  of  Galdos  and  Valdes  by  name  it  is  because  I 
know  them  best  as  the  greatest  of  their  time;  but  I  fancy 
the  allure  of  the  capital  has  been  felt  by  every  other  modern 
more  or  less ;  and  if  I  were  a  Spanish  author  I  should  like 
to  put  a  story  there.  If  I  were  a  Spaniard  at  all,  I  should 
like  to  live  there  a  part  of  the  year,  or  to  come  up  for  some 
sojourn,  as  the  real  Spaniards  do.  In  such  an  event  I  should 
be  able  to  tell  the  reader  more  about  Madrid  than  I  now 
know.  I  should  not  be  poorly  keeping  to  hotels  and  gal 
leries  and  streets  and  the  like  surfaces  of  civilization,  but 
should  be  saying  all  sorts  of  well-informed  and  surprising 
things  about  my  fellow-citizens.  As  it  is,  I  have  tried  some 
what  to  say  how  I  think  they  look  to  a  stranger,  and  if  it 
is  not  quite  as  they  have  looked  to  other  strangers  I  do  not 
insist  upon  my  own  impression.  There  is  a  great  choice  of 
good  books  about  Spain,  so  that  I  do  not  feel  bound  to  add 
to  them  with  anything  like  finality. 

I  have  tried  to  give  a  sense  of  the  grand-opera  effect  of 
the  street  scene,  but  it  is  the  grand  opera  as  it  shows  itself 
in  the  pit  and  the  boxes  rather  than  on  the  stage.  I  have 
record  of  only  one  passage  in  real  life,  such  as  one  often 
sees  in  Italy,  where  moments  of  the  street  are  always  wait 
ing  for  transfer  to  the  theater.  A  pair  had  posed  themselves, 
across  the  way  from  our  hotel,  against  the  large,  closed 
shutter  of  a  shop  which  made  an  admirable  background. 
The  woman  in  a  black  dress,  with  a  red  shawl  over  her 
shoulders,  stood  statuesquely  immovable,  confronting  the 
middle-class  man,  who,  while  people  went  and  came  about 
them,  poured  out  his  mind  to  her  with  many  frenzied 
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gestures,  but  mostly  using  one  hand  for  emphasis.  He 
seemed  to  be  telling  something  rather  than  asserting  him 
self  or  accusing  her;  portraying  a  past  fact  or  defining  a 
situation;  and  she  waited  immovably  silent  till  he  had  fin 
ished.  Then  she  began,  and  warmed  to  her  work,  but  ap 
parently  without  anger  or  prejudice.  She  talked  herself 
out,  as  he  had  talked  himself  out.  He  waited,  and  then  he 
left  her  and  crossed  to  the  other  corner.  She  called  after 
him  as  he  kept  on  down  the  street.  She  turned  away,  but 
stopped  and  turned  again  and  called  after  him  till  he  passed 
from  sight.  Then  she  turned  once  more  and  went  her  own 
way.  Nobody  minded,  any  more  than  if  they  had  been  two 
unhappy  ghosts  invisibly  and  inaudibly  quarreling,  but  I 
remained,  and  remain  to  this  day,  afflicted  because  of  the 
mystery  of  their  dispute. 

XIII 

We  did  not  think  there  were  so  many  boys,  proportion 
ately,  or  boys  let  loose,  in  Madrid  as  in  the  other  towns  we 
had  seen,  and  we  remarked  to  that  sort  of  foreign  sojourner 
who  is  so  often  met  in  strange  cities  that  the  children  seemed 
like  little  men  and  women.  t  *  Yes, ' '  he  said,  '  '  the  Spaniards 
are  not  children  until  they  are  thirty  or  forty,  and  then  they 
never  grow  up."  It  was,  perhaps,  too  epigrammatic,  but  it 
may  have  caught  at  a  fact.  From  another  foreign  sojourner 
I  heard  that  the  Catholicism  of  Spain,  in  spite  of  all  news 
paper  appearances  to  the  contrary  and  many  bold  novels,  is 
still  intense  and  unyieldingly  repressive.  But  how  far  the 
severity  of  the  Church  characterizes  manners  it  would  be 
hard  to  say.  Perhaps  these  are  often  the  effect  of  tempera 
ment.  One  heard  more  than  one  saw  of  the  indifference  of 
shopkeepers  to  shoppers  in  Madrid ;  in  Andalusia,  say  espe 
cially  in  Seville,  one  saw  nothing  of  it.  But  from  the  testi 
mony  of  sufferers  it  appears  to  be  the  Madrid  shopkeeper's 
reasonable  conception  that  if  a  customer  comes  to  buy  some 
thing  it  is  because  he,  or  more  frequently  she,  wants  it,  and 
is  more  concerned  than  himself  in  the  transaction.  He  does 
not  put  himself  about  in  serving  her,  and  if  she  intimates  that 
he  is  rudely  indifferent,  and  that  though  she  has  often  come 
to  him  before  she  will  never  come  again,  he  remains  un- 
afflicted.  From  experience  I  cannot  say  how  true  this  is, 
but  certainly  I  failed  to  awaken  any  lively  emotion  in  those 
booksellers  of  whom  I  tried  to  buy  some  modern  plays.  It 
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seemed  to  me  that  I  was  vexing  them  in  the  Oriental  calm 
which  they  would  have  preferred  to  my  money,  or  even  my 
interest  in  the  new  Spanish  drama.  But  in  a  shop  where 
fans  were  sold  the  shopman,  taken  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
seemed  really  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  our  selection  for 
friends  at  home ;  he  even  corrected  my  wrong  accent  in  the 
Spanish  word  for  fan,  which  was  certainly  going  a  great 
way. 

It  was  not  the  weather  for  fans  in  Madrid,  where  it  rained 
that  cold  rain  every  afternoon,  and  once  the  whole  of  one 
day,  and  we  could  not  reasonably  expect  to  see  fans  in  the 
hands  of  ladies  in  real  life  so  much  as  in  the  pictures  of 
ladies  on  the  fans  themselves.  In  fact,  I  suppose  that  to 
see  the  Madrilenas  most  in  character  one  should  see  them 
in  summer,  which  in  Southern  countries  is  the  most  char 
acteristic  season.  Theophile  Gautier  was  governed  by  this 
belief  when  he  visited  Spain  in  the  hottest  possible  weather 
and  left  for  the  lasting  delight  of  the  world  the  record  of 
that  Voyage  en  Espagne  which  he  made  seventy-two  years 
ago.  He  then  thought  the  men  better  dressed  than  the 
women  at  Madrid.  Their  boots  are  as  "  varnished,  and 
they  are  gloved  as  white  as  possible.  Their  coats  are  cor 
rect,  and  their  trousers  laudable;  but  the  cravat  is  not  of 
the  same  purity,  and  the  waistcoat,  that  only  part  of  modern 
dress  where  the  fancy  may  play,  is  not  always  of  irreproach 
able  taste."  As  to  the  women:  "  What  we  understand  in 
France  as  the  Spanish  type  does  not  exist  in  Spain.  .  .  . 
One  imagines  usually,  when  one  says  mantilla  and  senara, 
an  oval,  rather  long  and  pale,  with  large,  dark  eyes,  sur 
mounted  with  brows  of  velvet,  a  thin  nose,  a  little  arched,  a 
mouth  red  as  a  pomegranate,  and  above  all  a  tone  warm 
and  golden,  justifying  the  verse  of  romance,  She  is  yellow 
like  an  orange.  This  is  the  Arab  or  Moorish  type,  and  not 
the  Spanish  type.  The  Madrilenas  are  charming  in  the 
full  acceptation  of  the  word ;  out  of  four  three  will  be  pretty, 
but  they  do  not  answer  at  all  to  the  idea  we  have  of  them. 
They  are  small,  delicate,  well  formed,  the  foot  narrow  and 
the  figure  curved,  the  bust  of  a  rich  contour ;  but  their  skin 
is  very  white,  the  features  delicate  and  mobile,  the  mouth 
heart-shaped,  and  representing  perfectly  certain  portraits 
of  the  Eegency.  Often  they  have  fair  hair,  and  you  cannot 
take  three  turns  in  the  Prado  without  meeting  eight  blondes 
of  all  shades  from  the  ashen  blonde  to  the  most  vehement 
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red,  the  red  of  the  beard  of  Charles  V.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
think  there  are  no  blondes  in  Spain.  Blue  eyes  abound  there, 
but  they  are  not  so  much  liked  as  the  black. ' ' 

Is  this  a  true  picture  of  the  actual  Madrileiias?  What 
I  say  is  that  seventy-two  years  have  passed  since  it  was 
painted,  and  the  originals  have  had  time  to  change.  What 
I  say  is  that  it  was  nearly  always  raining,  and  I  could  not 
be  sure.  WTiat  I  say,  above  all,  is  that  I  am  not  a  French 
man  of  the  high  Romantic  moment,  and  that  what  I  chiefly 
noticed  was  how  beautiful  the  mantilla  was  whether  worn 
by  old  or  young,  how  fit,  how  gentle,  how  winning !  I  sup 
pose  that  the  women  we  saw  walking  in  it  were  never  of  the 
highest  class,  who  would  be  driving  except  when  we  saw 
them  going  to  church.  But  they  were  often  of  the  latest 
fashion,  with  their  feet  hobbled  by  the  narrow  skirts,  of 
which  they  lost  the  last  poignant  effect  by  not  having  wide 
or  high  or  slouch  or  swashbuckler  hats  on;  they  were  not 
top-heavy.  What  seems  certain  is  that  the  Spanish  women 
are  short  and  slight,  or  short  and  fat.  I  find  it  recorded  in 
my  notes  that  when  a  young  English  couple  came  into  the 
Royal  Armory  the  girl  looked  impossibly  tall  and  fair. 

The  women  of  the  lower  classes  are  commonly  handsome, 
and  carry  themselves  finely;  their  heads  are  bare,  even  of 
mantillas,  and  their  skirts  are  ample.  When  it  did  not  rain 
they  added  to  the  gaiety  of  the  streets,  an,d,  when  it  did, 
to  their  gloom.  Wet  or  dry,  the  streets  were  always 
thronged  with  children  as  well  as  men  and  women ;  nobody, 
apparently,  stayed  indoors  who  could  go  out,  and  after  two 
days'  housing,  even  with  a  fire  to  air  and  warm  our  rooms, 
we  did  not  wonder  at  the  universal  preference.  As  I  have 
said,  the  noise  that  we  heard  in  the  streets  was  mainly  the 
clatter  of  shoes  and  hoofs,  but  now  and  then  there  were 
street  cries  besides  those  I  have  noted.  There  was  in  par 
ticular  a  half-grown  boy  in  our  street  who  had  a  flat  basket 
decorated  with  oysters  at  his  feet,  and  for  long  hours  of  the 
day  and  dark  he  cried  them  incessantly.  I  do  not  know 
that  he  ever  sold  them,  or  cared ;  his  affair  was  to  cry  them. 

WILLIAM  DEAN  Ho  WELLS. 


ARTHUR   SCHNITZLER 

BY    ARCHIBALD    H.ENDEBSON 


To  this  country,  in  which  the  giant  of  drama  first  now  in 
our  history  evidences  unmistakable  signs  of  awakening  to 
self-consciousness  and  activity,  the  quindecennial  anniver 
sary  of  the  birth  of  Arthur  Schnitzler  demands  recognition 
which  should  be  none  the  less  adequate  that  it  is  belated. 
Contemporary  preoccupation  with  the  most  pronounced 
forms  of  the  social  drama,  of  intention  and  of  propaganda, 
has  cast  a  sort  of  blinding  glare  across  the  stage  of  our 
time.  The  clamant  individualism  of  Ibsen,  the  explicit  pur- 
posiveness  of  Brieux,  the  sociological  passion  of  Shaw,  have 
shadowed  the  less  assertive,  but  often  more  exquisitely  fash 
ioned,  works  of  the  dexterous  Austrian  dramatist,  Arthur 
Schnitzler. 

The  art  of  this  delicate  craftsman,  who  on  May  15th  of 
the  present  year  celebrated  his  fiftieth  birtjiday,  is  eminent 
ly  worthy  of  emulation  at  the  hands  of  the  coming  dramatists 
of  America.  His  plays,  in  adequate  translation,  deserve  the 
considerate  attention  of  that  widening  circle  of  temperate 
enthusiasts  in  our  country  now  dedicating  themselves  to  the 
study  and  intelligent  propagation  of  popular  interest  in  the 
highest  manifestations  of  the  dramatic  art  of  our  time.  At 
infrequent  intervals  American  audiences  have  participated 
in  the  esthetic  privileges  vouchsafed  by  his  delicate  work 
manship  and  polished  art  —  the  tender,  tragic  beauty  of 
"  Light  o*  Love,"  the  magic  impressionism  of  "  The  Green 
Cockatoo,"  the  ultra-modern  satire  of  "  Literature."  Scat 
tered  here  and  there,  in  the  English  and  American  magazines, 
may  be  read  translations  of  a  few  of  Schnitzler 's  one-act 
plays  and  three-act  dramas — "  The  Wife,"  "  The  Woman 
with  the  Dagger,"  "  Living  Hours,"  "  The  Duke  and  the 
Actress,"  "The  Legacy,"  and  "  Light  o'  Love."  So  far, 
however,  excepting  one  or  two  allusive  sketches,  we  have  had 
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no  account  in  English  of  the  dramatic  work,  a  noble  and 
honorable  work,  of  one  who  stands  in  the  forefront  of  those 
who  have  given  to  the  German  drama  of  to-day  its  distinc 
tion  and  pre-eminence.  The  time  is  indeed  ripe  for  inter 
pretative  appreciation  of  the  high  and  difficult  art  of 
Austria's  leading  dramatist,  Arthur  Schnitzler. 

To  understand  Schnitzler  one  must  realize  that  he  func 
tions  primarily  for  a  metropolis  that  vies  with  Paris  itself 
in  love  for  the  theater  and  for  the  ultimate  refinements  of 
literature — Ibsen 's  ' '  beloved  Vienna.  '^.  It  is  the  custom  for 
the  north  Germans  to  hold  in  light  regard  the  spirit  and 
temperament  of  the  Viennese.  The  high  polish  of  surfaces, 
the  brilliance  of  artificiality,  artistic  sensitiveness  without 
intellectual  content — such  are  the  terms  of  this  deprecia 
tion.  It  is  the  distinction  of  Schoenherr,  of  Von  Hofmanns- 
thal,  and,  above  all,  of  Schnitzler,  to  have  silenced  this 
depreciation  and  once  again  to  have  given  to  Vienna  that 
artistic  eminence  achieved  by  Grillparzer,  Raimund,  Bauern- 
feld,  and  Halm.  Yet  it  is  not  the  primitive,  virile  strength 
of  "  Faith  and  Fireside,"  but  the  Watteau-like  airiness  of 
"  Der  Rosenkavalier  "  and  the  half-gay,  half-sad  nuances 
of  "  Anatol  "  which  reflect  for  us  the  characteristic  Vien 
nese  note  of  to-day. 

Schnitzler  writes  for  an  enlightened  public,  enamoured 
of  the  theater  for  the  theater's  sake,  sophisticated  in  life 
as  well  as  in  art,  ever  exigent  in  its  ideals  of  literature. 
In  contradistinction  to  the  authentic  German  spirit,  cease 
lessly  intent  upon  searching  out  the  heart  of  life's  mystery 
and  revealing,  in  human  will,  man's  divine  potentiality,  the 
authentic  Austrian  spirit  delights  to  invest  human  life  with 
the  grace  and  charm  of  poetry.  About  every-day  happen 
ings  it  loves  to  throw  the  iridescent  halo  of  the  ideal;  to 
impregnate  the  life  of  tons  les  jours  with  the  fragrance  of 
happy  memories  and  glad  anticipation.  Through  the  sym 
phony  runs  a  strain  of  melancholy,  pronounced  yet  re 
strained — a  sense  of  life's  transitory  and  evanishing  hap 
piness.  In  a  word,  the  Viennese  spirit,  as  reflected  so 
subtly  by  Schnitzler,  is  best  caught  in  its  search  for  that 
"  high,  painful  happiness  "  for  which  the  later  Ibsen  sighed 
with  such  mournful  regret  when  he  came  to  meet  the  little 
Viennese,  Emilie  Bardach.  Romance  shot  through  with 
melancholy,  happiness  tinged  with  regret — for  this  spirit 
Schnitzler  has  chosen  the  fit  artistic  medium,  romantic  im- 
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pressionism.  He  reflects  life  as  he  sees  it  in  a  mood  of  gay 
romance;  but  each  little  feature,  each  implicative  allusion 
reflects  a  depth  of  sadness  and  a  capacity  for  tragedy.  It 
is  this  spirit  of  melancholy  reflection,  sometimes  verging 
upon  an  almost  cynical  criticism  of  life,  which  lifts  Schnitz 
ler 's  dramas  out  of  the  domain  of  mere  literature  into  the 
domain  of  profound  emotion  and  social  pity. 

Arthur  Schnitzler  merits  our  study  because  there  is  not 
simply  one,  but  two  sides  to  his  genius — the  first  distinctly 
Viennese,  the  second  pre-eminently  human.  It  is  impor 
tant  for  us  to  know  that  Schnitzler 's  father  was  a  doctor, 
a  famous  laryngologist.  Schnitzler  himself  is  a  doctor  of 
medicine,  having  taken  his  degree  in  1885;  from  1886  to 
1888  he  saw  active  hospital  service,  and  since  1888  has  en 
joyed  an  extensive  private  practice  in  Vienna.  His  clinical 
studies,  his  minute  examination  of  nervous  affections,  his 
preoccupation  as  physician  with  sexual  manifestations  and 
human  dissolution  —  all  are  found  reflected  in  his  works. 
The  cynicism  with  which  he  is  often  credited,  as  in  the  case 
of  Shaw,  proceeds  not  from  a  distrust  in  human  nature, 
but  from  an  extraordinarily  astute  perception  of  its  frail 
ties — the  legacy  of  all  physicians  of  the  human  body.  When, 
as  in  the  case  of  Schnitzler,  accurate  knowledge  of  patho 
logical  symptoms  is  reinforced  by  psychological  insight  of  a 
very  high  order,  it  is  inevitable  that  his  works  should  reveal 
at  times  less  sympathy  for  human  frailty  than  a  sort  of 
lightness  in  the  treatment  of  human  suffering  which  oc 
casionally  seems  little  short  of  callousness. 

The  Schnitzler  made  famous  throughout  the  world  by  his 
"  Anatol  "  is  an  artist  in  the  portrayal  of  twilight  moods 
and  erotic  nuances.  In  the  society  which  he  presents  there 
is  no  question  of  the  obtrusion  of  moral:  the  double  stand 
ard  is  accepted  as  an  inevitable  phase  of  this  sophisticated 
civilization.  For  these  sad,  gay  dogs  of  the  Viennese  pack 
flirtation  is  a  pastime  and  philandering  a  high  art.  At 
mosphere  and  Temperament — these  are  the  two  key  words 
in  the  mystery  of  Schnitzler 's  charm.  These  light-hearted 
philanderers,  sipping  fragrance  from  many  a  wayside 
flower,  are  lacking  in  force,  in  passion,  in  will.  Their  as 
sets  are  a  certain  childish  gaiety  and  naive  charm,  an  almost 
feminine  petulance,  a  tinge  of  nervous  hysteria.  Their 
code  is  tact — avoidance  of  the  banal  and  the  vulgar  in  man 
ners  and  deportment.  These  are  little  genre  pictures  he 
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gives  us,  fantasias  on  the  eternal  theme,  "  Off  with  the 
old  love,  on  with  the  new."  It  is  student  love  carried  one 
step  further — Murger's  "  La  Vie  Boheme  '  dramatized 
piecemeal.  The  frail  young  things,  reminiscent  of  that  per 
sistent  type  of  Greuze,  simple,  sensuous,  larmoyant,  cling 
ing,  ever  come  and  go — now  with  all  the  fabled  ' l  strength  of 
the  weak,"  now  palled  with  the  saccharine  monotony,  now 
deftly,  dexterously  snapping  the  tenuous  bonds  of  lawless 
union.  Each  partner  follows  the  law  of  his  own  or  her 
own  nature — which  means  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Ro 
mance  gilds  the  scene — there  is  the  perfume  of  flowers,  the 
sparkle  of  champagne.  The  crisis  comes — parting  is  in 
evitable;  but  there  shall  be  no  harsh  words,  no  crude  re 
criminations,  most  of  all,  no  regrets.  The  woman  may 
protest,  cry  out,  burst  into  tears — but  man,  god-like,  must 
be  Olympian  in  his  calm!  Yet  the  hero,  who  acts  like  a 
gentleman  when  he  is  at  bottom  only  a  cad,  is  not  always  im 
mune,  for  sometimes  Fate  packs  the  cards  against  him  and 
leaves  him  sheepishly  contemplating  the  ruins  of  his  artis 
tically  constructed  self-respect. 

In  4<  Abschieds  Souper,"  so  delightfully  played  by  Char- 
lottee  Wiehe,  Anatol,  who  has  ruined  his  digestion  eating 
two  suppers  every  night,  one  with  Anna,  the  other  with  the 
new  innamorata,  gracefully  plans  to  break  the  news  to  Anna 
at  a  little  supper  for  Max,  Anna,  and  himself;  but  is  hoist 
by  his  own  petard,  to  Max's  uncontrollable  mirth,  when 
Anna  informs  him  that  a  new  love  has  come  into  her  life 
also.  There  is  real  tenderness  in  "  A  Christmas  Present  " 
when  Gabrielle,  the  "  high-born  lady  "  who  dared  not  give 
Anatol  what  some  nameless  fair  vouchsafes  with  ready 
band,  sends  her  a  nosegay  with  the  message:  "  These 
flowers,  dear  little  girl,  are  from  some  one  who  might  have 
been  as  happy  as  you — if  she  hadn't  been  quite  such  a 
coward!"  The  tragic  sadness  of  such  episodes  lurks  in 
"  Question  to  Fate,"  when  Anatol  decides  to  hypnotize  Cora 
and  resolve  his  doubts  in  her  answer  to  his  unspoken 
thought:  "  Does  she  love  me  and  me  only?"  But  when  the 
revelative  moment  comes  and  Max  has  withdrawn,  Anatol 
tries  to  ask  the  question — but  finds  that  he  dare  not  put 
his  fate  to  the  touch.  He  recalls  Max  and  assures  him  of 
his  perfect  content  over  Cora's  reply.  But  his  disquiet  is 
far  from  being  allayed  when  the  awakened  Cora  exhibits 
an  uneasy  curiosity  as  to  the  catechism. 
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There  is  something  at  once  brutal  and  burlesque,  more 
Berlinese  than  Viennese,  in  the  three  "  one-acters  " — "  Der 
Puppenspieler,"*  "  Der  Tapfere  Cassian,"f  and  the  comic 
revue  "  Zum  Grossen  Wurstel.":):  The  most  satirical  and 
effective  of  all  Schnitzler's  farces  is  "  Literatur."  A 
woman  still  attractive  but  no  longer  quite  young  is  about 
to  marry  a  baron,  a  banker,  who  is  jealous  of  her  passion 
for  letters.  She  is  all  but  ready  to  make  the  great  sacrifice, 
but  longs  to  see  just  one  more  novel  of  hers  through  the 
press.  It  is  a  real  "  human  document  " — for  she  has  woven 
together  the  letters  long  ago  received  from  a  former  lover 
into  a  passionate  romance.  The  betrothed  remains  ignorant 
of  all  this  and  even  of  the  contents  of  the  book.  Pitiable 
indeed  is  the  lady's  plight  when  she  is  visited  by  her  former 
correspondent,  the  hero  of  the  impending  novel,  who  in 
forms  her  that  he  too  has  kept  her  letters  to  him  and  made 
a  novel  of  them.  Each  exactly  supplements  the  other — 
discovery  is  inevitable.  Before  each  has  recovered  from 
the  horror  of  the  other's  confidence  the  betrothed  returns, 
intent  upon  putting  his  fiancee  to  a  supreme  test.  He  has 
bought  up  the  whole  edition  of  her  novel  before  its  pub 
lication  and  will  withdraw  it  from  circulation — with  her 
permission!  His  delight  is  supreme  when  she  consents. 
One  copy  only  he  has  reserved — to  read  with  her  in  the 
intimacy  of  the  fireside.  "  My  own,"  rapturously  exclaims 
this  ready-witted  lady,  "  my  sacrifice  shall  be  complete," 
and  then  flings  the  incriminating  copy  into  the  fire.  Her 
former  lover,  heaving  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  slinks  out,  while 
the  lady  sinks  into  the  baron's  arms. 

It  is  Schnitzler  's  peculiar  gift  to  exhibit  delicacy  in  treat 
ment  of  the  indelicate,  refinement  in  portrayal  of  the  un 
refined.  The  most  unashamed  exposure  of  the  mechanics  of 
eroticism,  however,  is  found  in  Schnitzler's  "  Reigen,"  a 
series  of  ten  dialogues  written  in  1906-07.  It  is  a  piece 
of  frank  naturalism,  a  vicious  circle  of  adultery  written  by 
a  physician  who,  after  Kipling,  finds  "  the  Colonel's  lady 
and  Biddy  O'Grady  sisters  under  the  skin."  It  is  the  last 
word  in  cold-blooded  suggestiveness,  this  cycle  of  dialogues : 
a  prostitute  and  a  soldier;  the  soldier  and  a  chambermaid; 
the  chambermaid  and  a  young  gentleman ;  the  young  gentle- 

*  First  produced  at  the  Deutsches  Theater,  Berlin,  in  1903. 
f  First  produced  at  the  Kleines  Theater,  Berlin,  in  1904. 
$  First  produced  at  the  Lustspiel  Theater,  Vienna,  in  1906. 
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man  and  a  young  married  woman ;  the  young  married  woman 
and  her  husband ;  the  husband  and  a  young  gir] ;  the  young 
girl  and  a  poet;  the  poet  and  an  actress;  the  actress  and  a 
count;  and  lastly  the  count  and  the  prostitute  of  the  first 
dialogue.  Each  dialogue  ends  in  the  identical  episode  of  pas 
sion,  and  justifies  the  assertion  that  Schnitzler  's  eroticism  is 
"  far  more  insidious  than  the  brutalities  of  Wedekind." 
N  In  certain  respects,  Schnitzler 's  most  polished  work  is 
found  in  his  one-act  pieces,  dealing  not  with  erotic  themes 
— though  a  liaison  always  lurks  somewhere  in  the  back 
ground — but  with  experiences  and  episodes  of  human  life 
carrying  with  them  the  lessons  of  sorrow,  experience,  old 
age,  and  dissolution.  They  are  the  pieces  in  which  Schnitz 
ler,  the  philosopher  and  the  psychologist,  not  the  surgeon, 
deals  not  with  love,  but  with  life  and  death.  The  most 
human  expression  of  this  phase  of  Schnitzler 's  art  is  found 
in  "  Paracelsus,"  an  imaginary  episode  from  the  life  of  the 
great  magician.  Much  of  Schnitzler 's  philosophy  is  latent 
in  this  fine  poem :  * '  Life  is  a  game — who  knows  it  is  wise. ' ' 
The  strange  complications  of  emotion,  evoked  by  the 
liaison  which  is  tactfully  concealed  but  tacitly  understood, 
are  admirably  disentangled  in  "  Die  Gefaehrtin."  The 
wasted  nobility  of  feeling  of  Robert  Pilgram  upon  a  wife 
who  asked  nothing  more  of  life  than  a  liaison  with  his  assist 
ant,  Alfred,  the  while  knowing  that  Alfred  is  not  true  to 
her  even  in  this  relation — such  faith  unfaithful,  such  sordid 
falsity,  are  only  revealed  in  her  death  and  the  announce 
ment  of  Alfred 's  engagement — a  complex  study  wrought  out 
with  the  most  dexterous  simplicity.  "  The  Green  Cocka 
too  "  is  the  most  dramatic  piece,  theatrical  in  the  original 
sense,  that  Schnitzler  has  ever  composed.  It  is  the  eve 
of  the  storming  of  the  Bastille;  and  pleasure-worn  nobles 
and  their  consorts  sit  in  a  brothel  in  the  most  crime-infested 
corner  of  Paris  looking  on  at  a  species  of  crude  revue  ex 
temporized  for  their  entertainment.  This  tiny  brothel,  with 
its  band  of  mumming  criminals,  is  a  microcosm.  .  We  are, 
momently,  in  doubt  if  it  is  all  jest  or  earnest,  masquerade  or 
reality.  Thus  is  mirrored  the  confusion  and  mad  unreality 
of  this  hour  in  France's  history.  The  Apache  burlesque 
swings  into  a  clamant  finale — the  threatened  murder  in  the 
comedy  within  the  comedy,  of  the  noble  by  the  'bourgeois, 
suddenly  transpires  before  our  very  eyes.  The  Revolution 
is  on  at  last. 
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"  Lebendige  Stunden,"  gray  tale  with  stern  contrasts  of 
ambition  and  sacrifice,  literature  and  life,  reminds  of  the 
slow-flowing  current  of  age  in  Ibsen's  "  John  Gabriel  Bork- 
man  " — without  its  genius.  "  The  Woman  with  the  Dag 
ger  "  seems  to  me  to  be  little  more  than  a  startling  experi 
ment  in  technique.  There  is  no  real  inevitableness  of  Fate's 
decision  in  the  coolly  calculated  assignation  of  its  finale. 
The  most  effective  bit  of  naturalism  that  Schnitzler  the 
impressionist  has  rescued  from  the  purlieus  of  his  profes 
sion  is  "  Die  Letzten  Masken."  It  is  interesting  as  a  piece 
of  pure  psychology.  Rademacher,  the  dying  writer,  a  pitiable 
failure  as  a  man  of  letters,  sends  for  the  famous,  the  ad 
mired  author,  Weihgast — to  wreak  a  life's  revenge.  Rade 
macher  wants  to  deal  him  a  mortal  blow,  in  the  revelation 
that,  after  all,  the  successful  author  has  been  a  miserable 
failure — since  his  wife  has  really  belonged  to  Rademacher. 
He  even  rehearses  the  revelation  with  a  friend,  an  actor, 
who  is  a  fellow-inmate  of  the  hospital.  When  the  moment 
arrives  Rademacher  discovers  that  in  reality  Weihgast  is 
the  most  unhappy  of  men,  his  art  a  bitter  curse.  Faith  in 
wife  and  home  alone  are  left  him.  So  Rademacher  foregoes 
his  melodramatic  revenge,  morbidly  content  in  its  imagina 
tive  rehearsal — and  dies  without  malice  and  without  regret. 

The  most  thoroughly  charming  of  all  Schnitzler 's  plays, 
especially  because  it  leaves  no  bitter  after-taste,  is  "  Kom- 
tesse  Mizzi."  The  story  is  told  with  all  the  finished  charm 
of  an  artist-magician  in  whose  make-up  there  is  much  of 
feminine  finesse  and  intuition.  Schnitzler  has  no  moral 
purpose,  no  intention  here  save  the  intent  of  the  artist  to 
paint  a  graceful  picture  with  comic  lights,  clear  middle 
distance,  and  the  shadows  of  sweet  and  haunting  melancholy. 
As  Percival  Pollard  once  said:  "  Our  good  physician  knows 
his  Austria  better  than  we  do ;  he  is  content  to  heal  its  body 
and  dissect  its  soul ;  he  knows  better  than  to  try  more  than 
that" 

The  real  heroine  of  Schnitzler 's  dramas,  truth  to  tell,  is 
"  das  silsse  Mddel  " — a  term  invented  by  Hartleben,  but  a 
type  perfected  by  Schnitzler  himself.  She  is  the  "  dear  girl," 
comically  embodied  in  America  in  the  figure  of  the  business 
man's  typist,  inhabiting  that  twilight  zone  between  respect 
able  domesticity  and  the  half-world.  Anatol  says  some 
where:  "  She's  like  a  waltz — sentimental  gaiety — smiling, 
mischievous  melancholy.  Peace  and  content  stream  from 
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her  to  you — if  you  take  her  a  bunch  of  violets  a  tear-drop 
glistens  in  the  corner  of  her  eye."  As  "  Anatol  "  is  the 
comedy  of  "  das  susse  Madel,"  so  li  Das  Marchen,"  il  Das 
Vermachtniss,"  and  "  Liebelei  "  are  her  tragedy.  In  this 
gay  Viennese  existence,  "imperfectly  monogamous,"  as 
Howells  has  happily  phrased  it,  there  is  always  a  place  for 
this  "  kleines  susses,  blondes  Kopferl  " — so  long  as  the 
lover  remains  faithful,  is  not  mocked  by  the  thought  of  her 
past,  or  does  not  die.  In  "  Das  Marchen,"  a  badly  executed, 
sprawling  play  with  a  host  of  superfluous  characters,  Fedor 
Denner  boldly  announces  in  the  first  act:  "  I  am  not  speak 
ing  of  the  woman  who  sells  herself  or  throws  herself  away 
— but  what  right  have  we  to  outlaw  every  one  who  has  had 
the  courage  to  love  some  one  before  we  happened  to  come  on 
the  scene?"  Yet  in  the  stern  test  of  experience  Fedor  so 
tortures  himself  over  the  story  of  little  Fanny 's  early  in 
discretion,  is  so  obsessed  with  the  consciousness  of  it,  that 
lie  finally  insults  her  irrevocably  and  abandons  her  to  reck 
lessness  and  despair. 

In  "  Das  Vermachtniss  "  the  young  Hugo,  thrown  from 
his  horse  and  fatally  injured,  lives  just  long  enough  to 
secure  the  promise  that  Toni  and  their  four-year-old  son 
Franzl  shall  be  welcomed  in  the  home  and  protected  by  his 
family.  All  goes  well  until  the  sudden  death  of  little  Franzl 
— the  one  vital  link  between  the  lamented  son  and  the  be 
reaved  parents.  They  now  inform  the  friendless,  sweet- 
natured  Toni  that  they  will  provide  for  her  elsewhere.  But 
she  escapes  life's  heartlessness  in  the  "  cool,  enfolding  arms 
of  death." 

"  Liebelei  "  is  the  real  tragedy  of  the  Schnitzler  heroine. 
Theodor  tries  to  rescue  Fritz  from  a  dangerous  affair  with 
a  married  woman,  an  aristocrat,  by  means  of  an  association 
we  may  euphemistically  denominate  flirtation  ("  Liebelei  ") 
with  a  "  dear  girl  "  of  the  people.  Christine,  living  alone 
with  her  aged  father — who  as  he  says  "  has  protected  her 
from  all  dangers — and  from  all  happiness!" — makes  a  hero 
of  Fritz  and  gives  herself  to  him  utterly.  When  Christine 
learns  that  Fritz,  for  the  sake  of  this  other  woman,  has  been 
killed  in  a  duel  with  the  outraged  husband  and  has  actually 
been  buried  without  her  knowledge,  a  realization  of  her  true 
position  first  flashes  in  upon  her  stricken  consciousness. 
The  quintessence  of  the  tragedy  of  her  type  is  expressed 
in  her  anguished  cry,  "  What  then  am  I?"  Her  flight  into 
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a  night  of  desolation  and  despair,  never  to  return  we  fore 
see,  is  the  inevitably  tragic  solution  of  a  social  riddle  that 
mocks  the  thought  of  our  time. 

Schnitzler 's  most  subtle  and  highly  complex  study  of  souls 
is  found  in  "  Zwischenspiel,"  a  study  of  the  quadrangle  be 
side  which  the  vaunted  problems  of  the  triangle  seem  sim 
plicity  itself.  Victor  Amadeus,  pianist,  and  his  wife  Cecilie, 
singer,  enter  into  a  thoroughly  modern  matrimonial  compact 
— each  to  leave  the  other  perfect  amatory  freedom.  There 
remains  no  happiness  for  this  sophisticated  pair  of  reunited 
philanderers — after  their  liaisons  begin  to  pall.  The  dilem 
ma  is  a  stroke  of  the  finest  art  of  the  theater — Cecilie  un 
able  to  trust  Victor's  constancy  and  incapable  of  confidence 
in  the  fidelity  of  her  own  instincts  for  the  future.  They 
part,  still  loving  each  other,  yet  mutually  estranged — a 
shrewd  vindication,  this,  of  the  conventional  standards  of 
marriage,  a  satire  on  the  erotic  vagaries  of  ultra-modernity. 

Essentially  Schnitzler  is  a  dramatist  whose  genius  flames 
into  greater  intensity  the  more  circumscribed  the  area  within 
which  he  works.  Of  his  two  dramas  in  the  "  grand  man 
ner  "  neither  quite  "  comes  off  " — the  motives  become  en 
tangled,  the  threads  of  the  narrative  cross  one  another  in 
confusing  complication.  "  Der  Schleier  der  Beatrice,"  un 
folding  the  reckless  abandon  and  passion  of  the  Eenaissance, 
little  overtops  Wilde's  "  The  Duchess  of  Padua"  — the 
lesson  of  the  "  world  well  lost  for  lust  "  palls  nowadays. 
So,  too,  "  Der  Junge  Medardus,"  the  sensation  of  the  Hof- 
burg  Theater  in  1910-11,  is  overloaded  with  parts,  char 
acters,  events,  motives,  words — through  over-employment  of 
means  Schnitzler  has  defeated  his  end:  to  vitalize  that 
strange  conflict  in  which  the  conspirator,  lured  into  the 
snare  of  personal  fascination,  dementedly  gives  the  death 
blow  to  his  own  larger  purpose  and,  quixotic,  dies  the  victim 
of  his  own  perversity.  "  Freiwild,"  clever  as  it  is  in  its 
veiled  polemics;  "Der  Euf  des '  Lebens, "  with  its  mixed 
morals  and  strained  psychology;  "  Das  Weite  Land,"  of 
defeated  promise,  already  produced  at  numerous  theaters 
throughout  Germany  and  Austria  —  all  really  contribute 
nothing  to  the  larger  meaning  of  Schnitzler  and  his  place 
in  the  theater  of  to-day.  Even  if,  in  these  plays,  the  crafts 
man  devises  individual  acts  and  scenes  full  of  magnetic  force 
and  electric  thrill,  in  which  plot  is  always  subsidiary  to 
atmosphere,  the  total  effect  is  wavering  and  inconclusive. 
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The  deeper  element  in  Schnitzler's  work  which  has  won 
ine,  despite  the  shocking  erotics  of  "  Reigen,"  the  graceful 
lewdness   of   "  Anatol,"   the   satirical   contempt   of   "  Lit- 
eratur,"  is  his  sincere,  affecting  sympathy  for  the  tragedy 
of  the  frail    young  creatures  so  irresistibly  projected,  so 
inevitably  embodied,  in  "  The  Fairy  Tale,"  "  The  Legacy," 
and  "  Light   o'  Love."     These   are   the  three   plays   that 
justify  Schnitzler's  title  of  world-dramatist  and  align  him 
with    the    serious    social    dramatists    of    our    age,    headed 
by  Ibsen,  Bjornson,  Hauptmann,   Sudermann,   Shaw,   and 
Brieux.     In  a  sense,  his  whole  dramatic  contribution  re 
solves  itself  into  a  study  of  the  erotic  emotions  of  sex,  and 
the  temperamental  reactions  therefrom  of  the  male  and  the 
female  of  the  species.    Now  with  the  lightest  of  strokes,  he 
delineates  the  comedy  of  disenchantment,  the  farce  of  dis 
entanglement.     Now  with  the  precision  of  the  master  im 
pressionist,   without    sympathy   but   without   cynicism,    he 
paints  the  disillusionments  of  the  life  of  passion,  when  men 
and  women  fling  aside  ties  fancied  irksome  for  the  illicit 
enticements  of  the  "  joy  of  life."    But  in  his  deeper  moods, 
in  the  pathos  of  "  Freiwild,"  that  sardonic  satire  on  the 
code  duello,  the  finely  conceived  struggle  of  his  long  novel, 
Der  Weg  ins  Freie,  as  well  as  in  the  three  dramas  mentioned 
above,  he  reveals  the  deep  seriousness  of  the  great  artist, 
not  the  mere  dilettante  of  literature.    Here  are  real  social 
problems  vital  to  our  own  day  and  vital  in  the  civilization 
of  the  future.    The  problem  faced  by  Jane  Addams  at  Hull 
House  is  the  problem  sympathetically  presented,  under  vari 
ous  guises,  by  Schnitzler  in  his  dramas.  The  double  standard 
of  morals  is  to-day  legally  sanctioned  for  men  only.     The 
force  of  public  opinion,  speciously  masking  its  appetites  un 
der  a  pretense  of  an  alarmed  concern  for  the  sanctity  and 
integrity  of  the  family,  upholds  the  man  in  the  illicit  gratifi 
cation  of  his  instincts.     The   same  freedom   is  denied  to 
woman,  with  a  Puritanical  fervor  instinct  with  the  acme  of 
hypocrisy.    And  yet  when  society  is  called  upon  to  face  the 
consequences  of  its  ethical  standards — privilege  for  the  male, 
self-repression   for   the    female  —  it  has   nothing   but   the 
scourge  of  contempt,  abhorrence,  and  social  ostracism,  lead 
ing  to  tragedy,  prostitution,  and  death  for  the  woman  who 
suffers  the  consequence  of  man's  "  legitimatized  "  sex  pas 
sion.    In  painting  the  picture  in  the  vivid  colors  of  real  life, 
in  showing  the  tragedy  of  the  woman  and  the  inhumanity  of 
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society,  without  maudlin  sentimentality  and  without  crass 
hysteria,  Schnitzler  has  dedicated  his  art  to  the  reorganisa 
tion  of  public  opinion.  He  deserves  well  of  a  generation  he 
has  thus  sought  to  purify  and  ennoble. 

Schnitzler  is,  fundamentally,  a  dramatist  who  celebrates 
the  "  moment  and  the  moment's  monument. "  He  functions 
most  effectively  in  the  one-act  play,  fittest  locale  for  mood, 
temperament,  and  atmosphere.  In  the  intricacies  of  the 
three-act  drama  Schnitzler  has  also  been  successful  in  find 
ing  himself.  Beyond  that  limit  he  loses  both  his  audience 
and  himself  in  the  vagueness  of  over-elaboration  and  the 
confusion  of  hyper-complication.  His  art  is  impressionistic 
and  delicate — instinct  with  feminine  grace  and  intuition, 
slightly  satirical,  softly  melancholy.  It  is  Vienna  crossed 
with  Paris,  Wilde  fortified  with  Ibsen.  No  other  dramatist, 
it  has  been  aptly  said,  has  written  tragedy  with  so  light  a 
hand  or  comedy  with  so  ironically  pathetic  a  smile. 

AECHIBALD  HENDERSON. 


DAWN 

BY  FLORENCE  EAELE  COATES 


IN  Orient  mystery 

Thou  veilest  thee, 

Pale  daughter  of  the  never-quenched  Light, 

Who,  from  the  couch  of  Night, 

By  swift-ascending  steeds  to  heaven  art  borne 

Ere  yet  thy  sister,  Morn, 

Awaking,  dons  her  wondrous  vesture  bright. 

Like  to  a  handmaid  lowly,  day  by  day 

Thou  dost  prepare  her  way. 

But  when  soft-trailing  saffron  and  warm  rose 

Half  veil  and  half  disclose 

Her  glowing  beauty  rare, 

And  living  things  her  sweet  breath  quaff, 

And  lift  their  heads  for  joy  of  her,  and  laugh- 

Thou  art  no  longer  there. 

Yet  hours  there  be, 

Child  of  Hyperion,  sacred  to  thee, 

That  dearer  gifts  confer; 

When  mortals  lay  before  thy  dim-lit  shrine 

A  thankfulness  of  worship  more  divine 

Than  any  offered  her : 

When  after  night,  distressful  spent — 
Night  sleepless  and  intolerably  long, 
Comes,  unexpected,  eloquent, 
A  tentative,  faint  note  of  song; 

And  the  overwearied  watcher  sighs, 
And,  lying  still,  with  tear-wet  eyes, 
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Harkens  while  soft-ascending  lays 

Combine  the  most  celestial  praise 

Earth  knows;  and  sees  Night's  curtain  drawn 

Slowly  aside,  and  whispers,  "  Dawn!" 

Wistful  beholds  the  tender  gleam 

Of  Hope's  pale  star,  where  it  doth  beam 

Eternal  on  thy  brow, 

And  in  its  pure  ray  soothed  and  blest, 

Sinks  into  rest. 

FLORENCE  EABLE  COATES. 


THE   ISLE 

BY   G.   E.    WOODBEREY 


ALL  day  the  island-world  had  been 

To  me  a  finer  sphere, 
And  all  that  I  had  touched  or  seen 

Grew  intimate  and  dear; 
The  world  of  recollection  slept, 

It  had  no  power  to  stir, — 
So  sky  and  sea  and  mountain  kept 

Me  beauty's  prisoner. 

Far  from  the  human-haunted  shore 

In  sunk  and  cloven  dells, 
Deep  nooks,  where  caveraed  waters  pour, 

I  dipped  in  iris  wells; 
There  silence  seemed  a  higher  sense 

Than  is  known  unto  the  ear, 
And  life  a  being  more  intense 

Than  doth  anywhere  appear. 

An  arm 's-breadth  off  she  breathed  the  wild, 

Her  face  was  golden  fair, 
A  Greek  girl,  supple,  warm  and  mild, 

And  half  her  figure  bare; 
She  stood  so  lightly  on  the  mold, 

So  silently,  so  near, 
I  felt  the  forest  round  her  fold 

A  phantom  atmosphere. 
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And  all  about  such  faun-like  bliss 

Was  breathing  from  the  scene! 
Those  aery  rocks,  that  green  abyss, 

Antiquity  had  been! 

She  glided  down  the  dark-stemmed  wood, — 

Ah,  had  she  known !  the  grace 
Of  an  immortal  sisterhood 

Was  on  her  form  and  face. 

Old  isle !  what  handed  lovers  oft 

Wandered  in  thy  dark  grove. 
With  undropped  eyes  and  touches  soft, 

Kisses,  and  vows,  and  love! 
Ah,  had  she  known, — would  she  have  fled 

And  let  the  glamour  die, 
Or  covert  on  to  covert  led 

And  answered  sigh  with  sigh? 

I  came  where  shores  in  moonlight  slept 

On  the  dark  violet  air, 
As  if  in  dreams  their  slumbers  kept 

A  reign  of  memory  there, — 
As  if  a  thousand  years  ago 

Something  from  them  had  flown, 
Ocean  nor  heaven  no  more  shall  know, 

Nor  any  lover  own. 

G.   E.    WOODBERRY. 


THE   SITUATION   IN   MEXICO 

BY   DOLORES   BUTTEEFIELD 


IN  contemplating  the  present  situation  in  Mexico  there 
is  a  tendency  of  late  to  deplore  the  Madero  revolution  and 
the  overthrow  of  Diaz,  and  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
Diaz  regime  itself  not  only  made  and  forced,  by  its  political 
abuses,  the  revolution  that  overthrew  it,  but,  by  its  economic 
abuses,  prepared  the  country  for  the  anarchy  now  rife  in 
it;  and  also  that  it  is  the  very  same  ring  of  men  who  sur 
rounded  Diaz  and  finally  rendered  his  rule  unbearable  who 
are  now  financing  and  fomenting  the  present  rebellion 
against  a  government  not  in  sympathy  with  them  nor  sub 
servient  to  their  interests. 

Porfirio  Diaz  attained  the  presidency  of  Mexico  thirty- 
five  years  ago  by  overthrowing  Lerdo  de  Tejada.  His 
revolutionary  plan  of  Tuxtepec  contained  an  absolute  no 
re-election  clause,  since  it  was  against  the  re-election  of 
Lerdo  and  alleged  frauds  committed  to  secure  it  that  he 
was  warring.  At  the  end  of  his  first  term  he  retired,  turn 
ing  the  government  over  to  his  close  friend  and  comrade, 
Manuel  Gonzalez,  who  proceeded  very  disinterestedly  to 
amend  the  constitution  in  the  matter  of  a  president  suc 
ceeding  himself.  Gonzalez,  having  neatly  accomplished  this 
task,  withdrew  at  the  end  of  his  term  and  Diaz  was  elected 
president  for  a  second  term ;  and  that  office  he  held  without 
interruption  from  1885  until  May,  1911. 

In  all  but  the  last  of  the  elections  held  during  this  period 
Diaz  was  the  one  and  only  candidate  for  president.  Citizens 
had  the  ample  privilege  of  voting  for  him  or  not  voting. 
Only  the  politicians  ever  troubled  to  go  to  the  polls,  and 
they  were  always  unanimous.  As  it  became  a  needless 
nuisance  to  hold  an  election  every  four  years  the  presi 
dential  term  was  extended  to  six. 

Though  he  never  fulfilled  the  plan  of  Tuxtepec  to  which 
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he  was  pledged,  Diaz  nevertheless,  at  the  outset  of  his 
career,  accomplished  some  wonderful  things  for  his  coun 
try.  He  put  an  end  to  brigandage,  which  was  at  that  time 
wide-spread.  Such  bandits  as  he  could  not  buy  he  exter 
minated.  His  political  opponents  he  also  bought  or  ex 
terminated,  so  that  without  the  slightest  disturbance  to  the 
national  peace  he  could  be  unanimously  re-elected  whenever 
his  term  expired.  Out  of  bankruptcy  he  established  credit; 
he  put  up  schools;  he  invited  foreign  capital  into  his  coun 
try  and  made  it  possible  for  foreign  capital  to  go  in;  and 
so  he  gradually  built  up  a  material  progress  which  won 
him  the  name  of  "  nation-builder. ' '  There  were  railroads 
and  telegraphs;  the  cities  were  graced  with  beautiful  edi 
fices,  with  theaters  and  parks,  with  electricity  and  asphalt. 
There  was  the  appearance  of  a  civilization  and  progress, 
which,  considering  the  time  in  which  it  was  compassed,  was 
indeed  marvelous. 

But  all  this  was  only  a  shell  and  a  semblance.  The  eco 
nomic  condition  of  the  Mexican  lower  classes  was  not 
touched — the  process  of  "  nation-building  "  seemed  not  to 
include  them.  In  the  shadow  of  a  modern  civilization  stalked 
poverty  and  ignorance  worthy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  And  it 
was  notorious  that  in  the  capital  city  itself,  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  central  government,  was  where  the  very  worst 
conditions  and  the  most  glaring  extremes  of  poverty  and 
wealth  were  to  be  seen.  On  the  one  hand,  splendid  paseos 
lined  with  magnificent  palaces,  where,  in  their  automobiles, 
the  pleasure-seeking  women  of  the  rich  displayed  their 
raiment  worth  thousands  of  dollars;  and,  on  the  other, 
streets  filled  with  beggars,  their  clothes  literally  dropping 
off  them  in  filthy  rags,  reeking  with  the  typhus  which  for 
years  has  been  endemic  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Let  it  be  said  to  Diaz's  credit  that  he  did  try,  in  a  meas 
ure,  at  first  to  better  those  conditions.  Hence  the  public 
schools  which,  though  inadequate  for  the  scattered  rural 
population,  have  accomplished  much  in  the  cities.  He  also 
attempted  years  ago  a  division  of  the  lands,  but  dropped 
it  when  he  saw  that  the  great  landowners  were  stronger 
than  he  and  that  to  persist  might  cost  him  the  presidency. 

It  was  natural  and  inevitable  that  a  government  in  which 
there  was  never  any  change  or  movement  should  stagnate 
and  become  corrupt.  Porfirio  Diaz  was  not  a  president, 
but,  in  all  save  the  name,  an  absolute  monarch,  and  in- 
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evitably  there  formed  about  his  throne  a  cordon  of  men 
as  unpatriotic  and  self-interested  as  he  may  have  been 
patriotic  and  disinterested  —  as  to  a  great  extent  he  un 
deniably  was.  These  men  were  the  Cientificos. 

The  term  is,  of  course,  not  their  own.  It  was  applied  to 
them  by  the  Anti-re-electionists,  meaning  that  they  were 
scientific  grafters  and  exploiters.  The  full-fledged  Cienti- 
fico  was  at  once  a  tremendous  land-holder  and  high  govern 
ment  official.  To  illustrate,  the  land  of  the  state  of  Chi 
huahua  is  almost  entirely  owned  by  the  Terrazas  family. 
In  the  days  of  Diaz  Don  Luis  Terrazas  was  always  the 
governor,  being  further  reinforced  by  his  relative,  Enrique 
C.  Creel,  high  in  the  Diaz  ministry.  In  Sonora  the  land 
was  held  by  Eamon  Corral,  Luis  Torres,  and  Rafael  Izabal. 
These  three  gentlemen,  who  were  called  "  The  Trinity, " 
used  to  rotate  in  the  government  of  the  state  until  Corral 
was  made  vice-president,  when  Torres  and  Izabal  took  turn 
about  until  the  death  of  the  latter  shortly  before  the  Madero 
revolution.  In  every  state  there  was  either  one  perpetual 
governor  or  a  combine  of  them. 

Thus  in  each  state  a  small  group  of  men  were  the  absolute 
masters  politically,  economically,  and  industrially.  They 
made  and  unmade  the  laws  at  their  pleasure.  For  instance, 
Terrazas  imposed  a  prohibitory  tax  upon  cattle  which 
forced  the  small  owners  to  dispose  of  their  stock,  which 
he,  being  the  only  purchaser,  bought  at  his  own  price,  after 
which  he  repealed  the  law.  They  adjusted  taxation  to  suit 
themselves,  assessing  their  own  huge  estates  at  figures  noth 
ing  short  of  ridiculous,  while  levying  heavily  upon  the  small 
farmer,  and  especially  upon  enterprise  and  improvements. 
They  practised  peonage,  though  peonage  is  contrary  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  Republic,  to  the  Federal  laws,  and,  in 
many  cases,  to  the  laws  of  the  separate  states  as  well.  They 
drew  public  salaries  for  perverting  the  government  to  their 
private  benefit  and  enrichment;  and  as  the  dictator  grew 
older  and  surrendered  to  his  satellites  more  and  more  of  his 
once  absolute  power  the  conditions  became  so  intolerable, 
and  the  tyranny  and  greed  of  the  Cientificos  so  shameless 
and  unbridled  (infinitely  more  so  in  the  southern  than  in 
the  northern  states),  that  it  would  have  been  a  reversal  of 
the  history  of  the  world  if  there  had  been  no  revolution. 

There  was  already  wide-spread  discontent  in  the  country 
when  Diaz  committed  the  mistake  of  the  Creelman  interview. 
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In  this  interview  he  stated  that  the  Mexican  people  were 
now,  under  his  guidance,  educated  to  a  point  where  they 
were  capable  of  self-government,  and  that  in  the  approach 
ing  elections  of  1910  he  intended  to  retire  and  leave  the 
field  clear  for  the  nation  by  means  of  political  parties  (which 
he  regretted  to  say  did  not  at  present  exist  in  his  country) 
to  elect  whatever  citizen  it  might  see  fit  to  the  executive 
power.  The  purpose  of  the  interview  was  really  to  stimulate 
the  invasion  of  foreign  capital,  which  was  rather  chary 
about  undertaking  large  investments  in  a  country  whose 
economic  well-being  was  supposed  to  hang  by  the  physical 
life  of  one  man.  However,  Mexico  largely  believed  that  he 
really  meant  it.  If  he  had  kept  that  promise,  if  before  the 
people  were  enraged  past  all  endurance  and  armed  for 
revolution,  before  availing  themselves  of  the  shelter  of  a 
just  cause,  bandits  and  ambitious  political  leaders  had  risen 
up  in  arms  all  over  the  country,  Diaz  had  retired  and  let 
the  nation  hold  an  honest  and  peaceful  election  the  history 
of  the  past  two  years  in  Mexico  might  be  written  very  dif 
ferently. 

Perhaps  he  even  intended  to  keep  that  promise  when  he 
made  it ;  but  if  so  the  Cientificos,  who  knew  that  his  prestige 
and  the  love  of  the  nation  for  him  was  their  only  shield, 
induced  him  to  think  better  of  it.  When,  encouraged  by  his 
own  invitation,  the  political  parties  whose  non-existence 
he  had  been  deploring  came  forward  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  ought  to  have  surprised  him,  he  manifested  none  of  the 
delight  with  which  he  had  said  he  would  welcome  their  ad 
vent.  The  strongest  of  these  political  parties  was  the  Anti- 
re-electionist  party.  It  embodied  the  best  elements  and  the 
best  ideals  of  the  country  and  from  the  first  was  the  one 
of  which  the  Diaz  regime  was  most  afraid. 

Now  by  its  very  name  this  party  was  pledged  to  no  re 
election,  and  yet  it  so  far  compromised  with  the  regime  as 
to  nominate  Diaz  for  president,  only  repudiating  Corral, 
who  was  odious  to  the  entire  nation.  However,  the  Cienti 
ficos  saw  that  this  was  to  be  the  entering  wedge,  and  they 
promptly  prepared  to  crush  the  new  political  faction. 

General  Reyes,  who  saw  how  the  wind  was  blowing,  re 
fused  the  Anti-re-electionist  vice-presidential  nomination, 
and  in  a  public  letter  urged  all  his  would-be  supporters, 
as  they  esteemed  him,  to  vote  for  Corral.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  subjected  to  numberless  persecutions,  until  at  last  Diaz 
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offered  him  a  military  commission  which  he  accepted  and 
which,  taking  him  to  France,  relieved  the  Cientifico  clique 
of  his  presence.  Eeyes  was  at  that  time  a  man  of  such 
prestige  and  popularity  that  his  repudiation  of  the  Anti- 
re-electionists  and  his  subsequent  departure  were  expected 
to  demoralize  the  new  party.  However,  it  merely  turned  to 
seek  a  new  candidate. 

But  this  was  not  easy.  Possible  nominees  were  arrested 
for  "  libel  "  or  for  anything  else,  plausible  or  otherwise. 
Many  had  to  flee  the  country.  It  came  to  be  that  men  were 
afraid  of  the  nomination  and  avoided  it.  Anti-re-electionists 
were  arrested  right  and  left;  their  newspapers  were  sup 
pressed,  the  presses  wrecked,  and  the  editors  thrown  into 
prison.  But  the  party's  blood  was  up.  It  did  not  dissolve. 
It  did  not  nominate  Corral.  Instead  it  struck  Porfirio 
Diaz's  name  from  its  ticket  and  tendered  to  Francisco  I. 
Madero,  Jr.,  not  the  vice-presidential  but  the  presidential 
nomination.  The  bare  fact  that  he  accepted  it  speaks  vol 
umes  for  his  courage. 

Francisco  Madero  was  born  October  4,  1873.  He  was 
educated  from  childhood  in  the  United  States  and  Europe; 
and  upon  returning  to  his  country,  imbued  with  the  ad 
vanced  ideas  of  the  most  broad-minded  men  of  the  most 
enlightened  countries  in  the  world,  it  was  perhaps  only 
natural  that  he  should  resent  the  conditions  which  he  saw 
in  his  own  country.  The  Madero  family  owns  great  tracts 
of  land  in  Coahulia,  besides  properties  in  other  states. 
Madero  introduced  modern  methods  and  modern  machinery 
in  the  management  of  his  estates.  Already  a  millionaire, 
he  made  more  millions,  at  the  same  time  doing  much  toward 
the  betterment  of  conditions  for  his  own  immediate  depend 
ents  among  the  lower  class.  Most  men  would  have  been 
content  with  that.  The  multi-millionaire  philanthropist 
treads  a  safe  and  honored  path.  Evidently  Francisco 
Madero  was  not  content.  He  wanted  to  apply  some  funda 
mental,  lasting  remedy  to  alter  the  conditions  which  hope 
lessly  doomed  the  lower  classes  of  Mexico  to  peonage  and 
virtual  slavery.  Standing  guard  over  the  economic  situation 
was  the  political  situation  which  turned  the  nation  over 
bodily  to  its  looters  and  exploiters.  Plainly  the  political 
situation  must  be  attacked  first. 

Madero  first  attracted  attention  by  writing  The  Presi 
dential  Succession  in  1910.  The  Cientifico  clique  laughed 
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at  him  as  a  visionary.  They  had  been  afraid  of  Eeyes  the 
soldier,  but  Madero  they  ridiculed  as  a  bookworm,  a  tee 
totaler,  a  vegetarian,  and  an  impractical  idealist  generally. 
Suddenly  they  awoke  to  the  fact  that  his  book,  with  its  calm, 
dispassionate  logic  and  democratic  tone,  was  doing  them 
more  harm  than  a  thousand  soldiers,  and  they  suppressed 
its  publication.  It  was  the  writing  of  this  book  that  led 
to  Madero 's  nomination  for  president  by  the  Anti-re-elec- 
tionist  party  when  every  one  else  had  failed  it. 

Madero  took  the  attitude  that  he  was  a  presidential  candi 
date  in  a  free  republic  and  began  what  he  called  his  demo 
cratic  campaign.  He  went  from  city  to  city,  delivering 
speeches  and  laying  his  platform  before  the  people.  He 
was  called  "  the  apostle  of  democracy/'  and  the  multitudes 
followed  him  like  an  apostle  indeed.  But  he  did  not  carry 
out  his  democratic  campaign  without  sacrifice  and  risk. 
When  he  passed  through  Hermosillo,  Sonora,  the  hotel- 
keepers  closed  their  doors  to  him.  Torres,  feudal  lord  of 
the  state,  had  given  out  the  necessary  hint  and  Madero,  for 
all  his  millions,  could  find  no  apartments  for  himself  and 
his  wife  until  a  Spaniard — relying  upon  the  fact  of  being  a 
foreigner — offered  them  lodgings, 1 1  not  wishing  to  lend  him 
self  to  so  ignoble  an  intrigue, ' '  as  Madero  said  in  his  report 
to  the  Centro  Antireeleccionista.  This  was  but  one  city  of 
many.  In  all  places  he  had  the  most  tremendous  difficulty 
in  renting  halls  for  his  addresses,  unless  some  member  of 
his  own  party  happened  to  own  some  such  hall.  Frequently 
he  was  reduced  to  speaking  in  tumble-down  sheds  or  mule- 
yards  or  vacant  lots,  the  local  authorities  often  going  to 
the  length  of  hiring  rowdies  to  create  disturbances  at  his 
meetings.  He  was  ridiculed,  he  was  threatened,  he  was 
persecuted,  but  he  went  on  unafraid. 

Just  before  and  during  the  elections  every  known  Ma- 
derista,  from  Madero  down,  was  arrested  on  charges  of 
u  sedition."  Things  came  to  such  a  pass  that  in  the  city 
where  I  lived  some  sixty  prominent  Maderistas  were  ar 
rested  at  two  o'clock  one  morning  without  warrants  and 
on  no  charge,  it  being  noteworthy  that  the  men  arrested 
were  almost  without  exception  some  of  the  best  and  most 
honorable  men  in  the  state.  And  this  happened  at  the  same 
hour  of  the  same  day  in  every  city  in  Mexico.  But  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  many  votes  were  lost  to  Madero  through 
intimidation  or  actual  imprisonment,  so  strong  a  vote  was 
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registered  for  the  Madero  electors  that  fraud  was  resorted 
to  to  cover  his  gains.  The  result  of  the  elections  was  that 
Diaz  and  Corral  were  unanimously  re-elected — the  former 
for  his  eighth  term  and  the  latter  for  his  second. 

The  Anti-re-electionists  then  appealed  to  Congress  and 
the  Senate  to  annul  the  elections,  alleging  fraud  and  intimi 
dation.  Without  the  slightest  pretense  of  considering  or 
investigating  these  charges  Congress  and  Senate — long  the 
mouthpieces  of  Cientificismo — ratified  the  elections  as  just 
and  legal. 

Every  peaceful  measure  to  bring  about  justice  in  the 
elections  and  insure  the  free  expression  of  the  nation's  will 
was  now  exhausted.  The  only  recourse  left  to  the  people 
by  the  Cientifico  regime  was  war.  Their  leader  at  the  polls 
became  their  leader  in  the  preparations  for  that  war,  but 
any  one  who  has  read  The  Presidential  Succession  in  1910 
knows  that  the  revolution  was  neither  of  Madero 's  making 
nor  seeking.  In  that  book  he  voices  his  fear  of  the  conse 
quences  to  Mexico  if  an  armed  rebellion  should  ever  become 
necessary  and  points  out  its  immediate  and  future  perils. 
He  gave  the  dictator  and  the  Cientificos  every  opportunity 
to  keep  the  law  and  avoid  the  conflict.  If  they  had  yielded 
an  inch,  if  they  had  shown  even  the  most  infinitesimal  re 
spect  for  the  republican  institutions  of  the  country,  they 
might  have  saved  themselves  from  the  revolution.  But 
each  day  they  went  further  in  abuse  and  persecution;  each 
day  they  proved  more  and  more  conclusively  even  to  those 
who  had  until  now  believed  in  them  (let  me  say  that  I  was 
one)  the  unbridled  looters  and  despots  that  they  were;  and 
each  day  they  made  more  and  more  inevitable,  necessary, 
and  just  the  revolution  which  dethroned  them. 

In  the  midst  of  this  riot  of  tyranny,  while  the  nation  yet 
seethed  with  indignation  at  the  outrageous  electoral  farce 
imposed  upon  it,  the  first  Centennial  of  Mexican  indepen 
dence  was  being  celebrated  before  the  foreign  diplomats 
with  unprecedented  pomp  and  display.  The  Anti-re-elec 
tionists  declared  that  Liberty  was  dead  and  that  instead  of 
celebrating  they  were  going  to  don  deep  mourning.  In 
the  cities  where  they  did  participate  in  the  celebrations 
(never  in  a  spirit  of  rejoicing,  but  only  in  deep  gratitude 
and  reverence  toward  their  heroes)  they  obtained  permits 
and  held  acts  of  commemoration  of  their  own  as  distinct 
from  the  "  official  "  programmes.  They  were  thus  a  mark 
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for  all  manner  of  persecutions  from  petty  annoyances  to 
the  most  unprovoked  armed  attacks.  Some  students  were 
fired  upon  by  troops  while  they  were  carrying  wreaths  to 
the  monument  of  the  boy  heroes  of  Chapultepec;  a  young 
lawyer  was  arrested  for  making  a  speech  beneath  the  statue 
of  Juarez ;  and  in  Tlaxcala  a  procession  of  unarmed  work 
ing-men  was  fired  upon  and  ridden  down  by  rurales,  several 
men  and  a  woman  being  killed.  Consecrating  hypocritical 
hymns  to  a  liberty  that  did  not  exist  and  heaping  with 
wreaths  the  tombs  and  monuments  of  the  heroes  of  Mexico, 
while  violating  all  the  ideals  for  which  those  heroes  died, 
drunk  with  the  power  they  had  wielded  so  long,  the  Cien- 
tificos  pressed  blindly  on,  following  the  path  that  Privilege 
has  taken  since  the  beginning  of  history  and  which  has 
only  one  end. 

People  say  now  that  Mexico  has  vindicated  Diaz.  To 
those  of  us  who  saw  it  nothing  can  vindicate  the  last  year 
of  his  rule.  Mexico,  in  proving  herself  the  just  and  natural 
and  perhaps  irredeemable  product  of  conquest,  militarism, 
and  Cientificismo,  cannot  excuse  or  justify  the  military 
dictatorship  which,  necessary  and  beneficial  at  first,  cor 
rupted  itself  in  the  height  of  its  power  to  the  selfish  interests 
of  a  few  individuals,  and  thus  in  its  decline  steadily  undid 
whatever  it  had  wrought  before  of  national  good — even  to 
making  shameful  and  abhorrent  and  inevitably  undermining 
the  vaunted  peace  which  was  its  principal  boast, 

These  are  some  of  the  causes  and  circumstances  that  made 
the  revolution  of  1910-11 — not  all  of  them,  for  there  must 
be  remembered  in  addition  the  Yaqui  slave  traffic,  the  con 
tract  labor  system  of  the  great  southern  haciendas,  and  a 
dozen  other  iniquities,  greater  and  lesser,  which  also  con 
tributed  to  precipitating  the  revolt.  It  was  fortunate  that 
that  revolt  was  captained  by  a  man  of  Francisco  Madero's 
type — a  man  who  knew  how  to  win  the  world's  sympathy  for 
his  cause  and  how  to  make  his  subordinates  merit  that  sym 
pathy  by  their  observance  of  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare 
which  he  gave  them  in  the  plan  of  San  Luis  Potosi.  That 
document  would  seem  to  be  elastic,  judging  by  the  number 
of  promises  since  claimed  to  have  been  made  in  it;  but  it 
did  contain  strict  orders  against  any  manner  of  atrocities, 
with  warning  that  officers  would  be  held  responsible  for 
any  acts  of  barbarism  committed  by  their  men  unless  they 
could  most  fully  establish  their  innocence.  True,  even  in 
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the  Madero  revolution  some  atrocities  were  committed,  the 
worst  being  the  Chinese  massacre  in  Torreon;  for  in  the 
shadow  of  a  great  man  and  a  just  cause  many  rise  up  who 
are  not  really  guided  by  the  principles  of  either.  But  the 
Chinese  massacre  was  without  any  parallel,  and  other  acts 
of  cruelty  or  even  of  looting  were  very  few.  The  past 
revolution  had  what  the  present  one  lacks — honorable  of 
ficers,  for  the  most  part,  who  exerted  themselves,  each  in 
his  own  sphere  of  personal  influence,  to  prevent  deeds  of 
violence  by  the  ignorant  which  would  discredit  a  cause  they 
loved. 

The  actual  armed  contention  of  the  Madero  revolution 
was  singularly  brief,  culminating  in  the  capture  of  Ciudad 
Juarez,  which  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  Diaz  and 
Corral.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dictatorship  could 
have  held  together  for  a  considerable  time  longer  and  that 
Diaz  surrendered  before  he  actually  had  to.  But  he  could 
probably  see  by  this  time  that  it  was  inevitable  in  any 
case,  and  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  personal  pride  and 
ambition  sooner  than  necessary  to  avoid  bloodshed  in 
Mexico  if  he  could.  And  also  he  had  it  upon  his  conscience, 
and  it  was  brought  home  to  him  by  the  mobs  outside  his 
palace,  that  he  was  not  the  constitutional  president  of  Mex 
ico,  but  the  tool  of  the  betrayers  of  her  Constitution.  That 
he  had  been  shamelessly  deceived  and  played  upon  by  the 
impassable  cordon  of  Cientificos  about  him  is  easy  to  judge. 
His  message  of  resignation  was  one  to  touch  any  heart, 
combining  pathos  with  absolute  dignity.  But  his  own  words, 
uttered  thirty-six  years  before  and  meant  for  another  man, 
justified  his  overthrow.  "  Let  no  citizen  impose  or  per 
petuate  himself  in  the  executive  power  and  this  will  be  the 
last  revolution.'' 

The  resignation  of  Diaz  and  Corral  was  taken  by  many 
to  signify  the  complete  surrender  of  the  old  regime  and  the 
triumph  of  the  revolution.  Indeed,  for  the  moment  it  so 
appeared.  But  although  the  Cientificos  were  ousted  from 
direct  political  control,  their  wealth  and  power  and  the 
tremendous  machinery  of  their  domination  was  still  to  be 
contended  with  before  the  revolution  could  follow  up  its 
political  success  with  the  economic  reforms  which  were  its 
real  object. 

Madero  had  pledged  himself  primarily  to  the  division  of 
the  lands.  He  realized  that  only  by  the  abolition  of  the 
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landed  aristocracy,  and  an  equitable  distribution  among 
moderate  holders  for  active  development  of  the  huge  estates, 
held  idle  in  great  part  or  worked  by  peons,  could  the  prog 
ress  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  be  put  upon  a  solid  basis. 
He  knew  exactly  what  the  remedy  was  and,  though  a  landed 
aristocrat  himself  by  birth  and  inheritance,  was  not  afraid 
of  it.  As  soon  as  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  he  set 
a  committee  of  competent,  accredited  engineers  to  work 
appraising  property  values  in  the  different  states,  and  great 
tracts  of  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions  of  acres,  previ 
ously  assessed  at  half  as  many  thousands  as  they  were 
worth  millions,  were  revalued  and  reassessed  at  their  true 
inherent  value.  The  haciendados  raised  a  frightful  cry. 
They  tried  threats,  intrigue,  and  bribery.  It  was  useless; 
the  revaluation  went  on.  The  new  administration  reclaimed 
as  national  property  all  that  it  could  of  the  terrenos  baldios, 
or  public  lands,  which  under  Diaz  had  been  rapidly  merging 
into  the  great  estates.  It  established  a  government  bank 
for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  on  easy  terms  and  thus 
assisting  the  poor  to  take  up  and  work  these  public  lands 
in  small  parcels.  Even  before  becoming  president  Madero 
had  advised  the  working-men  to  organize  and  demand  a 
living  wage,  which  they  did.  He  attacked  the  lotteries,  the 
bull-fights,  the  terrible  pulque  trust,  the  unbridled  traffic  of 
which,  more  than  any  other  one  factor,  has  contributed  to 
the  degradation  of  the  lower  classes.  He  began  to  extend 
the  public-school  system,  and  it  was  hinted  that  in  those 
schools  the  teaching  of  the  Constitution  of  '57  would  be 
made  compulsory. 

From  the  first  the  Cientificos  hampered  and  impeded  him, 
and  he  had  to  contend  with  the  obstructionist  policy  adopted 
by  a  Congress  left  over  from  the  days  of  Diaz — a  Congress 
which  had  been  elected  to  serve  a  certain  term  and  which 
Madero,  in  his  desire  to  conform  to  the  law  and  to  his  own 
democratic  theories  and  take  no  arbitrary  measures,  re 
tained  in  office  pending  the  expiration  of  that  term.  So 
little  were  the  various  state  elections  biased  by  the  party 
in  power  that  whenever  by  actual  vote  the  Cientificos  could 
worst  the  Madero  candidates  and  get  their  own  men  into 
the  state  legislatures  and  other  political  bodies  they  had 
the  full  liberty  of  the  law  to  do  so — and  by  masquerading 
as  "  Democrats  "  they  frequently  managed  it.  But  liberty 
of  election  was  not  enough  for  them.  They  bought  state 
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executives  wherever  they  could,  who  did  their  best  to  re 
verse  the  Madero  policies  and  deliver  their  states  into  the 
hands  of  the  same  grafters  who  had  ruled  them  before — as 
happened  in  Sinaloa.  for  instance.  But  even  this  did  not 
satisfy  the  Cientificos.  Were  they,  who  had  controlled  the 
central  government  and  every  state,  to  be  reduced  to  only  a 
state  here  and  there?  Was  Terrazas,  heretofore  the  auto 
crat  of  Chihuahua,  to  be  bearded  in  his  own  stronghold  by 
the  uncompromising,  unpurchasable  Gonzalez?  Was  Torres 
to  surrender  Sonora  to  the  capable  and  honorable  Mayto- 
rena  ?  Were  the  mighty  lords  of  the  separate  entities,  north 
and  south,  to  let  their  huge  estates  be  revalued  and  taxed 
at  their  just  value,  their  peons  enabled  to  acquire  land  of 
their  own,  the  privileges  in  which  they  had  so  long  run 
riot  to  be  curtailed?  What  wonder  that  Madero  had  barely 
assumed  the  presidency  when  the  "  counter-revolution," 
long  muttering  and  threatening,  broke  out  in  earnest? 

To  foment  this  counter-revolution  they  took  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  in  various  parts  of  the  country  there  were 
disorderly  bands  of  armed  men  committing  numerous  depre 
dations.  These  men  had  risen  up  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Maderista  revolution,  and  at  its  close,  instead  of  laying 
clown  their  arms,  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  looting 
of  ranches  and  ungarrisoned  isolated  towns.  Of  these 
brigands — for  they  were  neither  more  nor  less,  whatever 
they  may  have  called  themselves  then  or  may  call  themselves 
now — the  most  formidable  was  Emiliano  Zapata.  His  al 
leged  reason  for  continuing  in  arms  after  the  surrender  of 
the  dictatorship  was  that  his  men  had  not  been  paid  for 
their  services.  President  De  la  Barra  paid  them,  but  their 
brigandage  continued.  Loath  to  see  the  army  turned  upon 
a  man  who  had  seemed  to  lend  good  service  to  the  revolu 
tionary  cause,  Madero — at  that  time  a  private  citizen — paid 
him  an  unofficial  visit  in  an  effort  to  pacify  him  by  friendly 
means.  He  promised  the  outlaw  absolute  pardon  for  his 
political  offenses,  but  added  that  for  the  civil  crimes  charged 
against  him  and  his  men,  committed  against  non-combatants 
(murder,  arson,  and  rapine),  he  must  answer  before  the 
courts  of  the  nation  if  civil  suit  should  be  brought  against 
him,  since  Madero  could  not  and  would  not  take  it  upon 
himself  to  pardon  these  crimes  in  case  the  charges  were  true. 
Zapata,  declaring  himself  a  maligned  patriot,  gave  his 
solemn  promise  to  lay  down  his  arms  and  prove,  if  need 
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be,  before  the  civil  courts  his  innocence  of  the  heinous  of 
fenses  attributed  to  him.  This  promise  he  subsequently 
made  not  the  slightest  move  to  keep. 

Naturally,  a  revolution  composed  of  unorganized  bands 
of  looters,  whose  only  approach  to  a  leader  was  such  a  man 
as  Emiliano  Zapata,  could  not  gain  any  great  headway,  far 
less  win  the  support  and  sympathy  of  public  opinion.  Their 
depredations  were  confined  to  the  mountainous  regions  of 
the  South,  where  the  geography  of  the  country  protected 
them;  and  as  for  a  political  or  military  programme,  they 
had  no  shadow  of  one. 

A  tenacious  Federal  campaign  had  reduced  these  ma 
rauders  to  the  last  straits  when  the  decoy  revolution  of 
Reyes,  calling  many  of  the  available  troops  to  the  North, 
gave  them  a  new  lease  of  life.  And  then  suddenly,  just 
when  the  Zapatistas  were  again  on  the  point  of  being 
crushed,  there  was  a  mutiny  of  the  garrison  of  Ciudad 
Juarez  in  Chihuahua,  and  though  it  was  quelled  the  dis 
order  spread  throughout  the  state.  And  at  the  most  critical 
moment  Pascual  Orozco,  Jr.,  Madero 's  trusted  lieutenant, 
in  command  of  the  military  forces  of  Chihuahua,  issued — 
on  the  heels  of  reiterated  promises  of  fealty  to  the  gov 
ernment — a  pronunciamiento  in  favor  of  the  revolution  and 
delivered  the  state  which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  keeping 
to  the  revolutionists  at  whose  head  he  now  placed  himself. 

The  new  malcontents  alleged  as  their  justification  the 
non-fulfillment  of  the  plan  of  San  Luis  Potosi.  They  de 
clared  that  Madero  had  betrayed  the  revolution,  and  that 
they  were  going  to  overthrow  him  and  themselves  carry 
out  the  promises  he  had  made.  This  sounds  heroic,  noble, 
and  patriotic,  but  will  not  bear  close  inspection.  In  the 
first  place,  many  of  the  revolutionists  with  whom  the  new 
faction  allied  itself  had  been  in  arms  since  before  Madero 
was  even  elected — a  trivial  circumstance,  however,  which 
did  not  seem  to  shake  their  logic.  Moreover,  as  any  honest, 
fair-minded  person  must  have  recognized,  the  promises  of 
the  plan  of  San  Luis  Potosi  were  not  such  as  Madero  could 
fulfil  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  or  a  stroke  of  his  pen.  They 
were  big  promises  and  they  required  time  and  careful  study 
for  their  successful  undertaking  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
people  at  large  against  the  public  enemies,  whereas  Madero 
was  not  given  time  nor  favorable  circumstances  nor  the 
intelligent  co-operation  of  any  but  a  small  proportion  of 
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the  population.  In  spite  of  the  Cientifico  political  intrigues, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  anned  disorders  of  the  Zapatistas 
on  the  other,  he  had  carried  out  many  of  his  pledges  and 
had  taken  steps  toward  the  carrying  out  of  others.  That 
he  did  not  comply  with  them  all  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  revolution  itself,  since  he  had  given  every  evidence  of 
good  faith;  and  his  work  was  distinctly  interrupted  by  the 
rebellion  assuming  larger  proportions.  But  this  again  does 
not  stagger  the  logic  of  those  who  are  fighting  him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Madero  himself,  far  from  overstating 
the  benefits  of  the  revolution  led  by  him  or  making  unwise 
promises  of  a  Utopia  impossible  of  realization,  addressed 
these  words  to  the  Mexican  people  at  the  close  of  that  con 
flict:  "  You  have  won  your  political  freedom,  but  do  not 
therefore  suppose  that  your  economic  and  social  liberty  can 
be  won  so  suddenly.  This  can  only  be  attained  by  an  earnest 
and  sustained  effort  on  the  part  of  all  classes  of  society. ' ' 

Orozco 's  accusations  of  Madero,  however,  have  not  been 
able  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  motive  power  behind  his 
fiery  patriotism  is  dollars  and  cents.  A  contribution  was 
voluntarily  raised  by  the  bankers  and  landowners  of  Chi 
huahua — in  other  words,  Creel  and  Terrazas — and  given  to 
Orozco  for  his  treason.  Part  of  the  money  that  bought  him 
was  paid  to  him  in  one  of  the  principal  clubs  of  the  city 
of  Chihuahua  by  Alberto  Terrazas,  a  near  relative  of  Don 
Luis;  and  he  was  promised  more  money  and  great  tracts 
of  land  (with  twelve  million  acres  one  may  be  generous) 
when  he  should  have  accomplished  the  overthrow  of  Madero. 

The  revolution  organized  under  a  formal  head  gained 
impetus  and,  sweeping  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  spread  to 
other  states.  But  always  its  ranks  were  recruited  from  the 
lowest,  most  disorderly  elements — men  who  could  be  enticed 
by  prospects  of  loot  and  by  the  Cientifico  money  so  gen 
erously  pouring  into  the  country  from  Europe  and  the 
United  States  (where  the  principal  Cientificos  have  insured 
themselves)  to  foment  the  revolt  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  One  thing  stands  out  beyond  any  manner  of  ques 
tion:  that  the  conduct  of  the  present  revolutionists  has 
fallen  very  far  short  of  that  observed  by  the  Maderistas 
last  year.  Madero  looted  no  banks,  shot  no  prisoners.  On 
the  contrary,  he  risked  his  own  life  to  save  that  of  General 
Navarro,  captured  at  Ciudad  Juarez;  and  non-combatants 
and  foreigners  were  carefully  respected.  Orozco,  in  his 
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zealous  defense  of  the  plan  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  seems  to 
have  forgotten  its  clauses  respecting  the  shooting  of  prison 
ers  of  war  and  the  responsibility  of  officers  for  the  conduct 
of  their  men. 

The  treason  of  Orozco  added  to  the  military  strength  of 
the  rebellion,  but  did  not  raise  that  rebellion  in  the  general 
estimation.  On  the  contrary,  so  great  was  its  discredit  that 
Orozco 's  own  overwhelming  popularity  and  prestige  fell 
away  from  him  completely  the  moment  he  identified  himself 
with  it.  He  may  try  to  pass  for  a  patriot,  a  "  liberal,"  and 
the  defender  of  a  just  cause  if  he  pleases.  But  his  actions 
speak  for  themselves.  As  an  individual,  as  an  officer,  and 
as  a  public  man  his  conduct  has  been  in  the  extreme  per 
fidious  and  dishonorable.  Public  opinion  has  so  recognized 
it  and  has  condemned  it  accordingly. 

Thus  there  are  arrayed  against  the  administration  the 
same  Cientifico  clique  which  Madero  fought  when  they  were 
in  the  government  and  he  outside  of  it;  an  army  financed 
by  them  and  commanded  by  a  bought  tool  of  theirs;  their 
salaried  press  which  has  steadily  and  systematically  mis 
represented  the  motives  and  actions  of  the  administration; 
the  American  non-resident  owners  of  enormous  Mexican 
tracts  who  have  filled  the  press  of  this  country  with  false 
hoods,  exaggerations,  and  needless  clamor  about  interven 
tion;  and  the  great  interests  of  this  country  generally  who 
realize  that  a  radical  government  in  Mexico,  putting  in 
operation  the  same  economic  theories  under  which  our 
northern  neighbor  is  making  such  great  strides,  would  not 
only  be  a  menace  to  the  Wall  Street  control  of  Latin  Amer 
ica,  but  might  bring  that  menace  nearer  home.  And  in 
addition  to  these  many  and  potent  forces  the  administration 
has  to  contend  with  the  Mexican  lower  class — a  class  il 
literate  and  poor  in  the  utmost  extreme  and  upon  whose 
hunger  and  whose  poverty  the  pulque  trust  has  preyed; 
a  class  in  great  part  degraded  and  vicious  and  at  the  best 
easily  deceived  and  led  astray.  This  class  does  not  under 
stand  Madero;  it  cannot  grasp  his  political  and  economic 
reforms.  It  clamors  about  the  land  without  realizing  that 
the  revaluation  and  taxation  of  the  great  estates  would  solve 
the  agrarian  problem  far  more  justly,  permanently,  and 
effectually  than  the  forcible  seizure  which  appeals  to  it  as 
the  only  practicable  solution.  The  bare  fact  of  Madero 's 
election  failed  to  bring  about  the  millennium  which  the 
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ignorance  of  this  class  had  been  led  to  picture.  Therefore, 
it  lends  ready  ears  to  the  insidious  charge  that  Madero  has 
betrayed  the  people  —  they  have  been  so  often  betrayed ! 
Did  he  not  promise  that  the  rich  should  be  poor  and  the 
poor  should  be  rich,  that  all  that  there  was  should  be 
shared  by  all  alike!  Promises,  to  be  sure,  for  which,  as 
for  many  another,  you  may  search  in  vain  through  the  plan 
of  San  Luis  Potosi.  But  it  is  easy  to  deceive  the  illiterate 
and,  in  their  pitiful  blindness,  to  mislead  them  against  their 
own  interests  to  serve  the  ends  of  their  perpetual  foes. 

But  although  a  certain  proportion  of  Orozco's  followers 
may  be  composed  of  brave  men  genuinely  mistaken,  whose 
ignorance  has  been  played  upon  by  ambitious  leaders  in  the 
pay  of  the  Cientificos,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  forces 
of  the  rebellion  are  made  up  of  the  vicious  elements  of  the 
country — an  element  fostered  and  perpetuated  by  the  slave 
system  of  the  southern  plantations  combined  with  the  liquor 
traffic.  These  men  merely  make  a  cloak  of  the  agrarian 
problem,  of  the  imaginary  promises  made  and  broken  by 
the  president,  or  of  whatever  else  occurs  to  them.  They 
are  not  really  fighting  for  any  principle  nor  for  any  justice 
either  to  themselves  or  to  others.  Thirty-five  years  of 
peace  have  left  them  without  reverence  for  peace  or  il 
lusions  concerning  its  benefits  to  their  class.  They  know 
that  in  the  past  the  law  has  forged  chains  for  them  while 
giving  to  others  the  whip  of  absolute  mastership.  This 
being  the  case  and  they  being  unable  to  comprehend  how 
or  why  peace  and  law  could  ever  mean  anything  else,  and 
war  offering  loot,  license,  and  good  pay,  they  are  for  war 
heart  and  soul. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  for  long  years  to  come  Mexico 
must  stand  judged  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  the  disgrace 
ful  and  uncivilized  conduct  of  the  various  rebels,  or  so-called 
rebels,  and  simon-pure  bandits  who  are  contributing  to  the 
revolt  and  running  riot  over  the  country ;  but  there  is,  never 
theless,  in  Mexico  a  class  of  people  as  educated,  as  refined, 
as  honorable  as  those  existing  anywhere.  And  these  people 
— the  obreros  (skilled  working-men)  and  the  professional 
middle  class,  as  well  as  the  better  elements  of  the  laboring 
classes,  are  supporting  Madero — not  all  in  the  spirit  of  his 
personal  adherents,  but  because  they  realize  the  tremendous 
peril  to  Mexico  of  continued  revolution.  Last  year  the 
revolution  was  necessary — the  peril  had  to  be  incurred,  be- 
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cause  nothing  but  arms  could  move  the  existing  despotism; 
but  none  of  the  pretended  principles  of  the  revolution  can 
now  justify  that  peril  when  the  man  attacked  is  the  legal, 
constitutional,  duly  elected  president,  overwhelmingly  chosen 
by  the  people,  and  venomously  turned  upon  immediately 
following  his  election  without  being  given  even  an  approach 
to  a  fair  chance  to  prove  himself.  All  the  better  elements 
of  the  country  realize  that  Madero  no  longer  represents 
an  individual  or  even  a  political  administration.  He  repre 
sents  the  civilization  of  Mexico  struggling  against  the  un 
reined  savagery  of  a  population  which  has  known  no  law 
but  abject  fear,  and  having  lost  that  fear  and  the  restraint 
which  it  imposed  upon  it,  threatens  to  deliver  Mexico  to 
such  a  reign  of  anarchy,  rapine,  and  terror  as  would  be 
without  a  parallel  in  modern  history.  He  represents  the 
dignity  and  integrity  of  Mexico  before  the  world. 

Whether  he  can  win  or  not  is  a  question  which  will  prob 
ably  be  decided  now  in  a  short  time.  If  he  fails  it  is  the 
last  of  Mexico;  for  after  him  the  different  chiefs  of  the 
revolution,  now  allied  or  partially  so,  will  be  at  one  another's 
throats,  with  no  end  in  sight  except  the  loss  of  Mexico's 
autonomy;  or,  perhaps,  the  rise  of  another  and  far  worse 
dictator  who  would  institute  another  and  more  unbridled 
reign  of  Cientificismo  which  would  end  in  a  few  years  in 
another  and  worse  revolution.  If  Madero  does  win  he  will 
have  before  him  a  task  before  .which  the  stoutest  heart 
might  well  give  way,  the  task  of  holding  the  savagery  of 
the  slave  population  in  check  while  striving  to  remedy  the 
conditions  which  have  bred  it ;  and  in  order  to  remedy  those 
conditions,  fighting  back  inch  by  inch  in  every  field,  those 
"  scientific  "  exploiters  who  would  rather  see  their  country 
hurled  to  any  disaster  than  have  their  private  privileges 
assailed.  But  whatever  the  outcome,  whether  it  triumphs 
or  fails,  the  new  administration,  assailed  on  every  side  by 
an  enemy  as  treacherous  and  unscrupulous  as  it  is  power 
ful  and  making  a  last  stand — perhaps  a  vain  one — for  Mex 
ico  's  economic  liberty  and  political  independence,  merits  the 
support  and  comprehension  of  all  the  progressive  elements 
of  the  world. 

DOLOKES   BUTTERFIELD. 


THE    INFLUENCE   OF    SOCIALISM  ON 
THE   OHIO   CONSTITUTION 

BY   THE    HONOKA.BLE   DANIEL   J.   KYAN 


THE  present  constitution  of  Ohio,  which  was  adopted  in 
1851,  makes  it  imperative  on  the  General  Assembly  to  sub 
mit  every  twenty  years  the  question,  "  Shall  there  be  a  con 
vention  to  alter,  revise,  or  amend  the  constitution  f "  In 
1871  the  people  authorized  the  convention,  but  rejected  the 
constitution  presented  by  it;  in  1891  a  proposal  to  hold  a 
convention  was  defeated,  it  receiving  only  99,789  votes  out 
of  803,328  cast  at  the  election.  In  addition  to  these  attempts 
to  alter  the  fundamental  law,  there  have  been  at  different 
times  efforts  to  change  it  by  amendments  offered  by  the 
General  Assembly.  During  the  period  from  1851  to  1911 
thirty-nine  amendments  have  been  voted  upon  and  of  these 
only  ten  were  ratified.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
past  there  has  been  a  marked  conservatism  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  Ohio  in  regard  to  changes  in  their  constitution. 

For  the  third  time  the  question  of  holding  a  convention 
was  submitted  in  1910;  it  received  a  majority  of  the  votes 
at  the  election  that  year  because  both  political  parties  in 
serted  in  their  ballots  the  words  "  Constitutional  Conven 
tion — yes."  This  was  accomplished  through  the  systematic 
work  of  Labor  leaders,  Socialists,  single-taxers,  and  other 
reformers.  The  political  leaders  of  both  parties  were  anx 
ious  to  cater  to  these  influences  in  order  to  obtain  votes. 
It  is  true  that  an  alternative  expression — "  Constitutional 
Convention — yes  or  no  " — was  placed  upon  the  ballot  in  a 
separate  column,  but  it  was  generally  disregarded.  The 
result  was  that  every  Democrat  and  Eepublican  that  cast  a 
straight  ballot  voted  for  a  convention  to  revise  the  con 
stitution.  This  vote,  expressed  by  a  single  line  buried  in  the 
middle  of  a  ballot  two  feet  long,  was  not  observed  or  read 
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by  one  voter  in  five.  Thus  was  obtained  for  the  convention 
693,263  votes  in  a  total  of  932,262.  In  the  campaign  in  which 
this  question  was  pending  the  grave  subject  of  the  creation 
of  a  new  constitution  was  not  referred  to  in  any  way.  Not 
a  single  newspaper  in  Ohio  discussed  it,  and  the  orators 
of  both  parties  were  silent  on  the  subject.  In  truth,  it  was 
ignored  and  forgotten  and  as  an  issue  it  was  practically 
unknown  to  the  large  mass  of  the  people.  There  was  no 
public  sentiment  for  a  new  constitution;  the  people  were 
well  satisfied  wit'h  the  instrument  adopted  sixty  years  before. 

Exception,  however,  must  be  made  in  that  connection  to 
the  radical  elements  before  mentioned.  Every  Socialist 
center,  every  lodge  of  trade-unionists,  and  every  single- 
taxer  was  a  militant  unit  of  a  silent  and  persistent  propa 
ganda  that  saw  in  the  proposed  convention  the  long-looked- 
for  opportunity  to  carry  out  their  well-known  doctrines. 
Thus,  so  far  as  the  calling  of  the  convention  is  concerned, 
the  result  was  a  forced  vote  and  practically  a  fraud  on  the 
majority  of  the  voters  of  Ohio.  The  reader  is  doubtless 
prompted  to  remark  that  we  must  have  a  very  indolent  and 
indifferent  electorate  in  Ohio.  Well,  that  is  largely  true, 
but  the  neglect  is  partly  chargeable  to  the  fact  that  our 
farmers,  manufacturers,  business  men,  and  property-owners 
are  busier  and  more  prosperous  than  they  have  ever  been 
in  the  history  of  the  State.  This  condition  is  not  conducive 
to  attention  to  public  affairs.  Admittedly  this  is  a  poor 
excuse,  but  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  given,  and  the  apathy 
referred  to  is  not  confined  to  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  busi 
ness-attending  element  will  learn  later  that  the  most  impor 
tant  part  of  their  private  affairs  is  to  take  part  in  the  public 
business.  They  will  discover  that  the  necessities  of  busi 
ness  are  not  limited  to  creating  and  directing  property,  but 
includes  the  preservation  of  its  ownership. 

That  the  majority  vote  on  the  convention  was  an  invol 
untary  and  enforced  one  is  evidenced  by  the  result  of  the 
election  of  the  delegates  to  that  body.  At  this  election,  held 
in  1911,  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  electors  of  the 
State  participated;  and  not  a  single  delegate  received  a 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  county  from  which 
he  was  elected.  The  delegates  were  elected  on  a  non- 
partisan  ballot.  They  boasted  of  entire  freedom  from  party 
control  and  responsibility.  They  were  nominated  by  peti 
tion  ;  any  one  securing  the  required  number  of  names  could 
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become  a  candidate.  This  opened  the  door  to  all  kinds  of 
men;  it  practically  closed  it  to  those  of  great  fitness  and 
ability.  The  result  was  a  mediocre,  unorganized,  and  chaotic 
mass,  nearly  every  unit  of  which  had  some  fad,  reform,  or 
idea  of  his  own  to  inject  into  the  basic  law.  The  fruit  of 
this  condition  was  the  submission  of  forty-two  amendments 
to  the  present  constitution,  of  which,  at  the  special  election 
held  September  3d,  the  people  of  Ohio  adopted  thirty-four. 
The  amendments  submitted  ranged  in  merit  from  the  un 
necessary  and  harmless  to  the  vicious  and  revolutionary. 
Some  were  pure  legislation  within  the  power  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  enact,  as  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment 
and  reform  in  the  civil  jury  system;  others  proposed  meas 
ures  that  would  result  in  great  financial  loss  to  the  State; 
as,  for  instance,  taxation  of  State  and  municipal  bonds  and 
the  unrestricted  imposition  of  a  fifty-million-dollar  debt  on 
the  people  for  good  roads;  while  others  embodied  a  dis 
tinctive  Socialistic  regime,  such  as  the  initiative  and  refer 
endum,  the  "  welfare  of  employees  "  clause,  and  a  modi 
fication  of  the  powers  of  the  court  relative  to  contempt  and 
injunction. 

Of  the  amendments  adopted  I  propose  to  consider  two 
that  interest  and  affect  not  only  the  people  of  Ohio,  but 
of  the  whole  country.  The  others  relate  entirely  to  the 
domestic  affairs  of  that  State  and  concern  them  alone.  There 
are,  however,  far-reaching  purposes  and  wide  influences  in 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments  relating  to  the  initiative 
and  referendum  and  the  "  welfare  of  employees. "  These 
two  articles  in  their  design  and  operation  are  Socialistic 
and  revolutionary.  They  are  part  of  a  plan  adroitly  con 
summated  which  at  the  proper  time  can  be  used  to  strike 
a  fatal  blow  at  the  stable  property  and  business  interests 
of  Ohio.  The  initiative  and  referendum  amendment,  now  a 
part  of  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  is  more  radical  and  mis- 
representative  in  its  operation  than  the  similar  measure  in 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  needless  here  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  amendment.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
there  is  included  therein  every  step  and  provision  necessary 
for  its  operation.  Its  advocates  were  unwilling  to  leave 
any  powers  to  the  General  Assembly.  They  did  not  pro 
pose  to  take  any  chances  on  public  sentiment  changing. 
The  principle  of  legislation  by  the  crowd  is  therefore  se 
curely  sealed.  The  fundamental  idea  of  an  initiative 
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proposition  is  the  number  of  petitioners  required  to  place 
a  proposed  statute  before  the  Legislature.  Ohio  has  dis 
tinguished  herself  by  making  this  percentage  the  smallest 
yet  adopted  by  any  State.  In  the  West,  where  the  initia 
tive  has  been  adopted,  the  percentages  range  from  five  to 
fifteen  per  cent.  For  instance,  North  and  South  Dakota 
each  require  five  per  cent. ;  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Oklahoma,  and  Oregon  require  eight 
per  cent. ;  while  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  New  Mexico  require 
ten  per  cent.  In  Ohio  legislation  may  be  initiated  by  a 
petition  signed  by  three  per  cent,  of  the  voters  of  the  State. 
The  basis  of  the  required  percentage  is  the  total  number 
of  votes  cast  for  Governor  at  the  last  preceding  election 
therefor.  In  1910,  when  Governor  Harmon  was  elected, 
there  were  924,463  votes  cast,  although  there  are  really 
1,250,000  in  the  State.  To  initiate  legislation,  therefore,  it 
is  necessary  to  secure  a  petition  with  only  27,733  names. 
In  this  connection  the  vote  of  the  Socialist  party  for  Gov 
ernor  for  several  years  past  is  pertinent.  It  gives  us  an 
idea  as  to  where  Ohio  is  drifting.  In  1903  the  Socialistic 
vote  was  13,195 ;  in  1905, 17,795 ;  in  1908,  28,573 ;  and  in  1910, 
60,637.  The  percentage  this  element  could  contribute  to 
an  initiative  is  apparent. 

If,  when  the  petitioned  bill  is  presented  to  the  Legislature 
that  body  refuses  to  pass  it  or  amends  it,  an  additional 
three  per  cent,  of  the  electors  may  require  the  submission 
to  the  people  for  approval  or  rejection  of  the  original  bill 
or  any  amendments  thereto.  Thus  are  destroyed  the  legis 
lative  power  and  independence  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  tendency  and  purpose  of  which  are  to  hold  a  perpetual 
political  threat  over  its  members  and  make  them  subject  to 
popular  impulse  regardless  of  right  or  justice.  This  is  the 
government  cf  the  crowd  with  a  vengeance.  The  condition 
is  accentuated  with  the  referendum,  by  which  any  law  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  may  be  submitted  on  a  petition 
of  six  per  cent,  of  the  electors,  for  approval  or  rejection  at 
the  next  election.  The  constitution  is  also  subject  to  direct 
initiative,  and  this,  too,  without  any  action  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Whenever  ten  per  cent,  of  the  voters,  on  the 
basis  referred  to,  file  a  proposed  amendment  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  it  must  be  submitted  to  the  people. 
One  would  naturally  suppose  that  such  an  innovation  in  the 
civic  machinery  of  our  State  would,  call  forth  a  large  vote, 
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but  it  did  not.  Less  than  half  of  the  voters  came  to  the 
polls,  and  the  amendment  was  placed  in  the  constitution  by 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  electorate.  It  was,  doubtless,  the 
intention  of  the  advocates  of  these  new  measures  to  limit 
inquiry  and  discussion.  Heretofore,  under  our  present  con 
stitution,  amendments  were  advertised  for  six  months  in 
two  papers  of  opposite  politics  in  each  county.  But  this 
convention  limited  the  publication  to  five  weeks  before  the 
election. 

What  was  the  motive  power  that  gave  to  conservative 
Ohio  such  a  radical  measure?  The  chief  agencies  in  this 
work  were  the  Socialists,  single-tax  advocates,  and  the  labor 
organizations.  They  easily  dominated  the  convention.  The 
president,  Herbert  S.  Bigelow,  of  Cincinnati,  was  the  di 
recting  and  controlling  spirit  of  its  deliberations.  He  has 
been  for  years  the  head  of  the  Single  Tax  movement  in  Ohio. 
The  Direct  Legislation  League,  organized  by  him,  had  for 
its  purpose  the  promotion  of  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
which  he  plainly  saw  was  the  advance  messenger  not  only 
of  single  tax,  but  of  Socialism.  He  was  easily  the  most 
influential  figure  in  the  convention.  With  ability  for  organ 
ization,  a  well-developed  knowledge  of  economic  questions, 
and  an  effective  oratory,  he  naturally,  among  an  unorganized 
mass  of  mediocre  men,  became  the  leader.  He  had  a  well- 
controlled  majority  pledged  to  his  favored  direct  legislation. 
To  win  this  support  he  sacrificed  his  pet  idea  by  providing  in 
the  amendment  that  the  initiative  and  referendum  shall  not 
be  used  to  pass  a  law  "  authorizing  the  levy  of  any  single  tax 
on  lands  or  land  values. "  Single-taxers  were  aware,  if  the 
conservatives  were  not,  that  this  provision  could  be  amended 
out  by  the  initiative.  Louis  F.  Post,  editor  of  The  Public, 
the  organ  of  the  Single  Tax  movement,  on  April  5th  said: 
"As  it  is,  the  new  constitution  of  Ohio  can  be  amended  by 
initiative  so  as  to  strike  out  the  inhibition.  As  soon  as 
public  opinion  is  behind  the  single  tax  all  that  will  be 
needed  is  ten  per  cent,  of  the  voters  to  petition  for  such  an 
amendment. "  Joseph  Fels,  the  "  angel  "  of  the  single- 
tax  party,  ridiculed,  according  to  the  public  press,  before  a 
Philadelphia  audience  the  position  assumed  by  the  conven 
tion  in  applying  the  initiative  to  all  law-making  except  that 
relating  to  the  single  tax.  "  But,"  said  he,  "we  single- 
taxers  are  satisfied  with  it  because  we  can  soon  get  rid  of 
this  inhibition  when  the  powers  of  initiative  and  referendum 
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are  established. "  Equally  interested  were  the  Socialists  of 
Ohio  in  this  movement,  for  they  have  been  working  for  ten 
years  to  bring  about  this  day.  In  1910  Tom  Clifford,  their 
candidate  for  Governor,  declared:  "  We  demand  collective 
ownership  of  all  the  land,  mines,  machinery,  and  tools. 
Single  tax  is  the  kindergarten  of  Socialism.  The  initiative 
and  referendum  and  recall  have  been  the  insistent  demands 
of  the  Socialists  from  the  first  organization  as  the  means 
to  attain  our  ends." 

Another  Socialistic  principle  engrafted  into  the  constitu 
tion  was  deceptively  labeled  on  the  ticket  as  "  Welfare  of 
Employees."  It  received  support  on  account  of  its  ap 
parently  generous  purposes  and  well-sounding  title.  This 
amendment  is  as  follows :  * '  Laws  may  be  passed  fixing  and 
regulating  the  hours  of  labor,  establishing  a  minimum  wage, 
and  providing  for  the  comfort,  health,  safety,  and  general 
welfare  of  all  employees ;  and  no  other  provision  of  the  con 
stitution  shall  impair  or  limit  this  power." 

As  a  specimen  of  vicious  and  discriminating  organic  law 
this  has  no  parallel  in  the  constitutions  of  civilized  States. 
It  gives  the  power  to  the  crowd  and  the  General  Assembly 
to  legislate  for  a  single  class  of  citizens  regardless  of  the 
restraints  or  guarantees  of  the  constitution.  The  courts  of 
this  country  have  been  extremely  liberal  in  sustaining  laws 
relating  to  "  the  comfort,  health,  safety,  and  general  wel 
fare  of  all  employees."  This  has  been  justified  under  the 
police  power  of  the  State.  But  never  has  it  been  con 
templated  that  all  the  constitutional  guarantees  to  personal 
and  property  rights  should  be  made  entirely  subject  to  the 
police  power.  Yet  this  amendment  does  just  that  thing. 
The  constitution  of  Ohio  contains  a  "  Bill  of  Rights  "  con 
sisting  of  twenty  sections.  In  these  are  enumerated  "  cer 
tain  inalienable  rights  among  which  are  those  of  enjoying 
and  defending  life  and  liberty,  acquiring,  possessing,  and 
protecting  property,  and  seeking  and  obtaining  happiness 
and  safety."  Among  these  specially  enumerated  are  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  liberty  of  worship,  speech,  and  press. 
Private  property  is  held  to  be  inviolate  and  shall  never  be 
taken  except  for  public  welfare,  and  then  only  for  com 
pensation.  This  "  Bill  of  Rights  "  is  practically  the  same 
in  all  the  State  constitutions.  It  is  in  the  Federal  Con 
stitution.  These  solemn  declarations  of  personal  rights  are 
the  result  of  six  hundred  years  of  struggling  for  constitu- 
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tional  liberties.  They  are  not  only  a  guide,  but  a  limitation 
to  the  Government  in  its  exercise  of  power.  These  rights 
were  first  declared  by  the  Magna  Charta  and  confirmed  by 
centuries  of  conflicts  in  Parliaments  and  on  battle-fields. 
They  preserve  to  us  all  that  life  is  worth  living  for.  And 
yet  this  amendment  provides  that  all  these  rights  may  be 
swept  away  in  Ohio  if  it  interferes  with  the  laws  fixing  the 
hours  of  labor,  a  minimum  wage,  or  the  "  comfort,  health, 
safety,  and  general  welfare  of  all  employees. "  On  these 
subjects  unlimited  and  tyrannical  power  may  be  exercised 
and  no  provision  of  the  "  Bill  of  Eights  "  or  any  other 
article  can  be  invoked  to  prevent  it.  The  State  courts  cease 
to  be  the  refuge  of  the  wronged,  for  the  constitution  as 
amended  takes  away  all  remedies.  To  realize  the  full  force 
and  effect  of  this  provision  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  does  not  apply  to  legislation  affecting  the  farmer,  the 
manufacturer,  the  capitalist,  the  banker,  or  the  mine 
operator.  It  is  for  their  employees  alone.  It  would  be  just 
as  vicious  and  tyrannical  if  it  had  included  any  or  all  of 
the  classes  enumerated  and  excluded  the  employees.  It  is 
wrong  in  principle  and  was  framed  to  make  more  easy  the 
consummation  of  the  Socialistic  regime.  It  has  the  addi 
tional  purpose  of  tying  the  hands  of  the  courts  of  Ohio  on 
the  questions  that  are  the  subject  of  the  amendment.  The 
prompters  of  this  say  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  "  You 
may  decide,  as  you  have  in  the  past,  that  some  of  our  legis 
lation  interferes  with  the  personal  and  property  rights  of 
employers;  we  now  have  a  constitution  under  which  no 
provision  of  it  can  be  invoked  to  '  impair  or  limit  '  that 
legislation." 

All  the  struggles  of  the  English-speaking  race  for  self- 
government  would  be  a  failure  if  such  a  principle  could  be 
enforced.  The  Federal  Constitution  is  the  preventive.  The 
amendment  under  discussion  is  clearly  opposed  to  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  first  section  of  which  was  de 
signed  especially  as  a  check  upon  the  unreasonable  exercise 
of  State  powers.  The  fifteen  amendments  to  the  original 
Federal  Constitution  contain  every  principle  of  the  Magna 
Charta;  they  compose  the  "  Bill  of  Eights  "  of  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  If  the  citizen  of  Ohio  is  denied  any 
of  these  rights  under  his  State  constitution  he  can  appeal 
to  that  of  his  country.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  de 
clares  that:  "  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
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States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 
No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge 
the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ; 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

Herein  he  has  in  matters  of  class  legislation  the  source 
of  his  relief.  And  when  the  first  law  is  passed  in  Ohio 
disregarding  the  rights  of  a  citizen  in  order  to  fix  hours  of 
labor,  minimum  wages,  or  provide  for  the  general  welfare 
of  employees,  it  will  undoubtedly,  if  tested,  be  declared  in 
conflict  with  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  that  instrument 
lies  the  safety  of  American  citizenship,  and  it  was  never 
more  necessary  nor  more  worthy  of  respect  than  it  is  to-day. 

DANIEL  J.  EYAN. 


MODERN    SANITATION 


BY    ALVAH    H.    DOTY,    M.D. 


HISTORY  presents  little  or  no  authentic  information  re 
garding  the  means  employed  in  very  early  times  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health,  and  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
the  measures  enforced  in  dealing  with  outbreaks  of  in 
fectious  disease  and  sanitary  conditions,  depended  chiefly 
upon  the  various  theories  of  those  in  charge  of  this  branch 
of  the  public  service.  The  term  plague  constantly  occurs  in 
connection  with  the  literature  of  these  outbreaks,  although 
cholera  and  typhus  fever,  particularly  the  former,  were  un 
questionably  frequently  involved  as  well  as  plague. 

The  loss  of  life  reported  to  have  been  caused  by  these  out 
breaks  seems  almost  incredible,  although  it  is  verified  by 
reliable  statistics.  During  the  fourteenth  century  plague 
brought  from  the  East  invaded  western  Europe,  and  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Black  Death  "  swept  away  within  a  few 
years  one-quarter  of  the  population  of  that  section  of  the 
world,  probably  about  twenty-five  million  inhabitants. 

Even  as  late  as  the  last  century  typhus  fever  appeared  in 
Ireland,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  extension  and  destruction  of 
life  almost  equaled  the  outbreaks  of  earlier  times.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  this  outbreak  occurred  during  the  well- 
known  Irish  famine,  which  was  associated  with  great  desti 
tution,  overcrowding,  and  filth,  and  did  not  disappear  until 
the  return  of  a  plentiful  harvest. 

In  the  past  the  occurrence  of  these  outbreaks  was  common 
ly  regarded  as  a  visitation  of  Providence  which  should  not  be 
interfered  with.  Even  now  this  belief  exists  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  far  East,  where  outbreaks  of  cholera  and  plague  fre 
quently  occur  and  where  modern  methods  of  sanitation  are 
apt  to  be  looked  upon  with  displeasure,  and  the  assassination 
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of  sanitary  officers  who  are  striving  to  enforce  proper 
health  regulation  is  of  common  occurrence. 

A  belief  still  exists  throughout  the  world  that  the  East 
is  the  permanent  home  of  cholera  and  plague  and  for  some 
reason  they  cannot  be  exterminated.  Nothing  is  further 
from  the  truth.  The  various  religious  beliefs,  ignorance, 
and,  more  particularly,  political  conditions,  have  made  it 
impossible,  or  rather  impracticable,  to  carry  out  the  neces 
sary  means  to  destroy  these  infected  centers.  ( 

To-day  modern  sanitation  justifies  the  statement  that  the 
deplorable  conditions  which  have  been  referred  to.  will  never 
occur  again  where  proper  sanitary  measures  are  in  force. 
This  does  not  imply  that  an  outbreak  of  an  infectious  disease 
is  promptly  and  easily  dealt  with  or  that  its  appearance  in  a 
community  may  not  be  associated  with  considerable  concern, 
but  it  means  that  it  is  sure  to  be  successfully  controlled  if 
proper  sanitary  methods  are  enforced. 

It  is  of  great  interest  to  know  by  what  means  this  ex 
ceedingly  important  change  has  been  effected,  the  value  of 
which  cannot  be  overestimated. 

During  the  centuries  which  have  passed  there  have  been 
many  students  and  indefatigable  workers  along  the  lines  of 
public  health  protection  who  have  added  largely  to  the  gen 
eral  knowledge  of  this  subject.  For  instance,  during  the 
fourteenth  century  quarantine  was  first  instituted.  This 
occurred  in  Venice.  The  term  quarantine  is  of  Italian 
derivation  and  literally  means  a  detention  of  forty  days.  No 
satisfactory  information  exists  as  to  why  this  period  should 
have  been  selected  for  the  detention  of  vessels  arriving  from 
presumably  infected  ports;  and  although  the  earlier  quar 
antine  regulations  were  for  various  reasons  defective,  still 
it  was  an  advanced  step  in  public  sanitation  and  particularly 
emphasized  the  value  of  preventive  measures. 

A  further  illustration  of  this  may  be  cited ;  this  is  in  con 
nection  with  the  work  of  Cardinal  Gastaldi  which  occurred 
during  the  outbreak  of  plague  in  Eome  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  not  only  assumed  general  management  of  this 
emergency,  but  looked  after  the  details  as  well.  His  intense 
interest  in  the  subject,  his  study  of  the  course  of  the  disease 
and  the  means  of  combating  it,  led  him  to  insist  upon  cleanli 
ness  and  so  far  as  possible  the  careful  isolation  of  the  cases. 
To-day  these  two  factors  are  regarded  as  among  the  most 
potent  in  preventing  the  extension  of  infection.  As  a  re- 
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suit  of  the  Cardinal's  effort,  there  were  but  fourteen  thou 
sand  deaths  in  Eome,  while  at  the  same  period  three  hundred 
thousand  deaths  occurred  in  Naples.  While  it  cannot  prop 
erly  be  said  that  this  remarkable  difference  in  mortality  was 
due  wholly  to  the  precaution  taken  by  Cardinal  Gastaldi,  it 
is  entirely  fair  and  logical  to  assume  that  the  methods  he 
employed  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  more  favorable  result 
in  Eome. 

Although  the  effectiveness  of  sanitary  methods  continu 
ously  increased,  it  was  not  until  about  1880  that  public  san 
itation  was  placed  on  a  scientific  basis  and  a  new  era  in  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  began.  The  public  know  but 
little  of  this  important  event  and  how  far-reaching  and  suc 
cessful  it  has  been  in  defining  the  means  to  be  employed  to 
secure  this  end.  It  may  properly  be  said  to  mark  one  of  the 
great  discoveries  in  the  history  of  the  world,  for  at  that  time 
were  made  known  the  researches  of  Pa,steur  and  Koch  respec 
tively,  a  French  and  a  German  bacteriologist  who  had  been 
working  independently  of  each  other.  The  evidence  they 
presented  as  to  the  germ  origin  of  infectious  diseases  was 
absolute  and  conclusive.  The  announcement  of  their  dis 
coveries  gave  instant  and  enormous  stimulus  to  further 
bacteriological  investigation,  and  in  comparatively  quick  suc 
cession  followed  the  identification  of  the  specific  organism 
or  germ  of  many  of  the  infectious  diseases.  The  list  now  in 
cludes  tuberculosis,  cholera,  plague,  typhoid  fever,  diph 
theria,  and  others.  It  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  the  value 
of  this  knowledge  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  means  we 
now  know  the  enemy  we  deal  with  in  the  prevention  of  in 
fectious  diseases,  its  character  and  the  means  by  which  it  can 
be  attacked  and  destroyed,  while  before  this  discovery  ig 
norance  prevailed  on  this  special  subject. 

Exhaustive  investigation  as  to  the  means  by  which  infec 
tious  germs  are  transmitted  from  one  person  to  another 
has  also  been  carried  out.  This  has  been  rewarded  by  the 
most  satisfactory  results,  and,  among  other  things,  has  pre 
sented  indisputable  evidence  of  the  falseness  of  some  of  the 
former  theories  relating  to  this  subject.  Some  of  these 
theories  which  were  popular  in  the  past  have  in  modern 
times  fallen  by  their  own  weight;  others  have  continued  to 
prevail,  and  at  least  one  of  them  is  still  popular,  although, 
curiously  enough,  there  is  but  little  scientific  evidence  to  sus 
tain  it.  From  the  earliest  times  this  theory  has  dominated 
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all  health  regulations  the  object  of  which  has  been  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  infectious  diseases.  I  refer  to  the  belief 
that  clothing,  baggage,  money,  cargoes  of  vessels,  etc.,  are 
ordinary  or  common  means  of  infection.  This  is  now 
known  as  the  Fornites  theory.  Proof  that  it  was  generally 
accepted  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  while  vessels  at  that  period  were  held  in  quaran 
tine,  certain  portions  of  their  cargo,  clothing,  etc.,  were 
placed  on  deck  in  order  that  they  might  be  purified  by  the 
sun  and  air.  Those  who  still  accept  this  theory  believe  that 
various  articles,  particularly  textile  fabrics,  are  able  to  trans 
mit  the  organisms  of  at  least  some  of  the  infectious  diseases 
in  their  active  state  from  one  person  to  another.  There  is 
probably  no  theory  ever  advanced  which  has  been  so  gener 
ally  accepted  as  this  one,  although  it  has  militated  against 
the  successful  treatment  of  outbreaks  of  infectious  disease, 
for  it  has  encouraged  carelessness  in  determining  the  origin 
of  these  outbreaks,  whereas  the  most  careful  and  exhaustive 
investigation  should  be  made  to  secure  this  information. 
Besides,  this  theory  has  frequently  been  carried  to  a  hyster 
ical  degree  even  in  public  health  work.  In  the  past  vessels 
have  been  sunk  by  official  order  simply  to  prevent  what  was 
believed  to  be  danger  from  the  transmission  of  disease 
through  the  medium  of  the  cargo.  Even  within  a  few  years 
iron  rails  were  disinfected  to  prevent  the  transmission  of 
yellow  fever,  and  it  has  been  seriously  stated  that  a  coat  worn 
by  a  well  person  who  had  been  in  the  vicinity  where  yellow 
fever  existed  was  responsible  for  an  outbreak  of  this  dis 
ease.  How  vulnerable  this  theory  is  in  the  face  of  scientific 
investigation  may  be  shown  by  the  results  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  presented;  for  instance,  it  is  now  known 
that  yellow  fever  is  not  only  never  transmitted  by  clothing, 
baggage,  etc.,  but  only  by  a  variety  of  the  mosquito  known 
as  the  "  Stegomyia."  The  credit  of  this  important  discovery 
belongs  to  a  commission  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1900,  and  sent  to  Cuba  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  this  subject. 

Later  researches  have  also  proved  that  insects  and 
vermin  play  a  very  important  part  as  agents  of  infection 
in  diseases  formerly  attributed  to  infected  articles  such 
as  clothing,  etc.  Rags  and  money  are  also  generally  be 
lieved  to  be  active  factors  in  the  transmission  of  infectious 
disease ;  scientific  evidence  does  not  confirm  this.  The  writ- 
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er's  investigation  of  rags  as  a  medium  of  infection  which 
was  carried  out  both  in  this  country  and  in  Egypt  furnishes 
not  the  slightest  evidence  that  they  transmit  disease.    Egypt 
has  supplied  this  country  with  an  immense  amount  of  rags 
which  have  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.    They 
consist  largely  of  the  worn-out  apparel  of  the  natives  and  are 
collected  throughout  lower  Egypt,  from  whence  they  are 
forwarded  to  Alexandria.     Here  they  are  picked  over  or 
sorted  out  principally  by  women  and  children  whom  I  found 
daily  in  close  and  prolonged  contact  with  this  material; 
nevertheless,  the  carefully  prepared  statistics  of  the  British 
sanitary  officers  who  were  in  charge  showed  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  infectious  diseases  were  transmitted  through 
this  source.    Personal  observations  in  this  country  relative 
to  this  material  were  productive  of  exactly  the  same  result. 
During  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  I  have  also  carefully  in 
vestigated  the  subject  of  money  as  a  means  of  infection  with 
negative  results.    The  most  effective  and  impressive  test  in 
regard  to  this  particular  investigation  was  the  evidence  se 
cured  at  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington.     Here 
an  enormous  amount  of  filthy  and  worn-out  paper  money  is 
being  constantly  handled  and  rehandled  by  many  employees 
prior  to  its  destruction.    Surely  if  paper  money  was  a  me 
dium  of  infection  it  would  be  apparent  under  these  extreme 
conditions.    Still  no  evidence  was  secured  that  through  this 
source  infectious  diseases  were  transmitted.    Neither  is  there 
evidence  that  employees  of  banks  who  are  constantly  han 
dling  money  contract  disease  in  this  way.     Statements  are 
not  infrequently  made  that  employees  in  paper  manufacto 
ries  or  in  banks  become  ill  with  infectious  diseases.    This  is 
promptly  accepted  as  evidence  that  rags  or  money  constitute 
a  common  means  of  infection.     This  reasoning  is  neither 
logical  nor  scientific,  because  these  persons  are  subject  to 
the  same  outside  exposure  that  others  are,  and  therefore 
may  in  the  same  way  contract  infectious  diseases.    Proper 
evidence  that  these  articles  are  media  of  infection  would  be 
the  more  or  less  constant  demonstration  that  those  whose 
business  brings  them  in  close  contact  with  rags  and  money 
are  more  frequently  infected  than  persons  who  follow  other 
vocations ;  there  is  no  such  evidence.    These  results  are  in 
harmony  with  the  views  of  other  investigators. 

Malaria,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
poisonous  emanations  from  swamps,  particularly  during  the 
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night-time,  is  now  known  to  be,  like  yellow  fever,  transmitted 
only  by  a  certain  variety  of  the  mosquito,  and  that  the  reason 
why  swamp  land  is  actually  associated  with  malaria  is  that  it 
is  a  favorite  breeding-place  for  the  malarial  mosquito,  known 
as  the  "  Anopheles,"  which  is  particularly  active  at  night. 

If  the  former  theories  of  the  transmission  of  infectious  dis 
eases  are  wrong,  the  question  naturally  is  asked,  what  are  the 
actual  means  by  which  these  diseases  are  transmitted  from 
one  person  to  another?  Bacteriological  research,  investiga 
tion  in  other  directions,  and  the  experience  of  practical  sani 
tarians  have  thrown  new  light  upon  the  subject  and  have 
furnished  scientific  proof  as  to  the  real  media  of  infection. 
We  now  know  that  persons  and  not  things  transmit  disease — 
that  is,  by  actual  contact ;  also  that  disease  is  transmitted  by 
the  discharges  in  their  active  state  of  those  who  have  in 
fectious  diseases,  and  also  by  insects  and  vermin.  No  one 
who  is  practically  familiar  with  this  subject  doubts  that  in 
rare  instances  articles  of  clothing  or  other  material  may 
transmit  infection.  While  this  possibility  should  receive  re 
spectful  consideration  it  must  be  understood  that  it  is  not 
the  rare  or  uncommon  media  of  infection  that  must  engage 
our  special  attention,  but  rather  the  usual  or  common  means 
by  which  infectious  diseases  are  transmitted ;  otherwise,  suc 
cessful  results  cannot  be  obtained.  Besides,  modern  sanita 
tion  cannot  guarantee  complete  safety,  and  efforts  which  are 
made  to  secure  this  result  are  theoretical  and  defeat  the  end 
in  view. 

Another  extremely  serious  factor  in  the  transmission  of 
diseases,  and  one  which  has  been  more  thoroughly  recognized 
in  recent  years,  is  the  frequent  presence  of  mild  or  irregular 
cases,  quite  capable  of  communicating  infection,  but  so  mild 
as  to  easily  escape  detection.  Furthermore,  we  have  very 
recently  learned  that  persons  known  as  "  carriers  "  may 
transmit  disease  without  presenting  any  evidence  of  it  them 
selves.  This  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  particularly  in 
cholera  and  typhoid  fever,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may 
not  occur  in  connection  with  other  diseases,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  further  investigation  will  prove  that  carriers  are 
commonly  responsible  for  outbreaks  of  infectious  disease  the 
origin  of  which  has  been  attributed  to  other  causes. 

As  an  illustration :  Two  years  ago  in  an  adjoining  town  the 
origin  of  a  formidable  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  remained 
in  doubt  for  some  time,  until  it  was  found  that  an  employee  in 
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one  of  the  local  dairies  whose  work  consisted  in  washing  the 
milk-cans  was  proved  by  bacteriological  examination  to  be 
a  pronounced  typhoid  carrier,  and,  although  apparently  in 
good  health,  he  had  undoubtedly  infected  the  milk-can 
through  the  medium  of  his  hands.  He  was  removed  from  the 
dairy,  placed  under  observation,  and  the  outbreak  of  typhoid 
subsided. 

With  the  facts  we  now  possess  regarding  the  true  means 
by  which  infectious  diseases  are  transmitted,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  use  this  knowledge  in  the  better  protection 
of  the  public  health.  It  not  only  enables  a  health  official  to 
deal  more  successfully  with  an  outbreak  of  infectious  disease, 
but  secures  more  intelligent  co-operation  from  the  public  in 
carrying  out  needed  sanitary  measures.  The  public  are 
harassed  with  the  feeling  that  they  are  constantly  exposed  to 
danger  of  infection  through  the  clothing  of  those  they  may 
meet  and  in  the  handling  of  money,  and  many  other  ways. 
This  has  given  rise  to  a  general  nervousness  and  fear  which 
is  entirely  without  justification  or  foundation.  For  instance, 
within  the  past  few  years  an  association  has  been  formed 
having  its  headquarters  in  a  western  city  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  urging  Congress  to  supply  new  money  or  to  at 
least  disinfect  the  old  on  the  ground  that  it  transmits  disease. 
Probably  no  more  farcical  thing  could  be  suggested  than  the 
disinfection  of  money.  In  the  first  place,  no  other  agent  but 
steam  could  be  used  for  this  purpose  and  even  this  would  not 
penetrate  large  bulks  of  paper  money;  again,  who  would 
perform  the  disinfection,  and  where  and  when  would  it  be 
done?  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  filthy  and  unsightly  con 
dition  of  our  paper  money  and  the  advantage  of  frequently 
replacing  old  bills  with  new  ones  largely  as  an  esthetic 
proposition,  but  it  is  needlessly  disturbing  to  suggest  the 
importance  of  this  on  the  ground  that  money  constitutes  an 
ordinary  means  of  infection,  for  it  does  not.  It  was  but  re 
cently  stated  in  the  daily  press  that  a  prominent  citizen 
always  carries  with  him  a  celluloid  loop  which  he  uses  instead 
of  the  ordinary  car  straps  to  prevent  infection.  He  was 
probably  not  aware  that  the  bacteria  or  germs  found  on  car 
straps,  railways,  money,  clothing,  hands,  etc.,  are,  as  a  rule, 
harmless,  some  of  which  may  even  be  necessary  to  life,  and 
that  the  possible  presence  of  the  specific  germs  of  infectious 
diseases  in  a  condition  to  transmit  infection  need  cause  no 
alarm. 
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The  public  should  know  that  if  they  happen  in  a  convey 
ance,  assemblage,  or  elsewhere,  and  are  in  close  proximity  to 
some  infectious  disease,  they  need  have  no  fear  that  they 
will  transmit  it  to  their  family  or  others  through  the  medium 
of  their  clothing.  Nor  need  they  fear  that  they  will  contract 
disease  from  the  clothing  of  others  they  may  meet  or  through 
the  medium  of  the  money  they  may  handle. 

The  dread  of  this  has  been  responsible  for  many  unneces 
sary  and  unjust  regulations.  "Well  persons  in  a  family  where 
infectious  disease  exists  are  either  kept  in  the  house  under 
municipal  regulation  or  voluntarily  remain  at  home  for  fear 
they  may  transmit  disease  to  others.  This  frequently  seri 
ously  affects  those  whose  income  is  necessary  for  the  sup 
port  of  the  family.  Except  in  some  special  instance,  and 
under  direction  of  health  officials,  it  is  far  better  that  these 
persons  should  be  out  of  the  house.  What  modern  sanita 
tion  requires  is  that  the  patient  shall  be  carefully  isolated  or 
quarantined,  that  there  shall  be  no  communication  whatever 
with  other  members  of  the  family  except  those  who  are  in 
actual  charge  of  the  patient,  and  that  the  well  members  shall 
be  examined  carefully  each  day  to  ascertain  if  they  have  con 
tracted  the  disease.  It  is  only  when  this  occurs  that  they  are 
a  menace  to  outsiders  and  not  through  the  medium  of  their 
clothing. 

One  of  the  principles  of  modern  sanitation  is  to  prevent 
disease  with  as  little  annoyance  as  possible  to  the  public,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  where  large  numbers  of  persons  are 
together,  as  in  factories,  etc.,  there  should  be  a  constant 
supervision  over  them  to  detect  the  early  appearance  of  an 
outbreak  of  infectious  disease ;  in  this  way  fewer  persons  are 
involved,  the  loss  of  life  is  diminished,  and  the  well-being  of 
these  people  protected. 

The  rejection  of  the  Fomites  theory  not  only  does  not 
weaken  the  defense  against  infectious  disease,  but  greatly 
strengthens  it,  for  it  turns  our  attention  to  the  real  means  by 
which  infection  occurs.  It  calls  for  an  immediate  and  ex 
haustive  inspection  in  vicinities  where  infectious  disease  ap 
pears  in  order  to  promptly  ascertain  its  origin  from  earlier 
cases  instead  of  assuming  that  in  some  way  it  may  have  been 
caused  by  infected  clothing.  The  most  careful  attention  is 
demanded  in  connection  with  the  destruction  of  the  dis 
charges  of  those  who  are  infected,  also  cleanliness,  fresh  air, 
etc. ;  it  insures  far  more  effective  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
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the  public  if  they  are  educated  as  to  the  true  means  of  in 
fection.  In  many  other  ways  it  furthers  the  ends  of  modern 
sanitation,  and  aids  in  the  prevention  of  disease. 

Heretofore  the  public  have  been  apathetic  and  have  taken 
but  little  interest  in  public  health  work,  but  it  is  largely  be 
cause  the  people  have  not  been  properly  informed  regarding 
public  sanitation  in  general  and  particularly  the  means  by 
which  infectious  diseases  are  transmitted.  It  is  the  hope  of 
sanitarians  that  many  of  the  infectious  diseases  may  be 
absolutely  obliterated.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  public 
this  may  be  accomplished ;  without  it,  it  is  impossible.  There 
fore,  in  the  future,  the  public  must  be  depended  upon  to  do 
its  share  in  bringing  about  these  important  results.  Each 
home  should  constitute  a  sanitary  unit.  Great  corporations 
which  have  in  their  charge  large  bodies  of  people  should  have 
some  form  of  organization  within  themselves  for  the  im 
provement  of  sanitary  methods  to  insure  cleanliness,  fresh 
air,  pure  water,  proper  sanitary  arrangements,  etc.  Means 
should  also  be  employed  to  insure  the  early  detection  of  in 
fection  among  their  number  by  careful  observation  and  iso 
lation  of  those  who  have  been  exposed.  As  has  been  already 
stated,  nothing  is  more  important  in  preventing  the  exten 
sion  of  disease.  Co-operation  of  this  kind  is  not  only  re 
markably  simple,  but  is  a  saving  of  life  and  health,  and 
indirectly  a  matter  of  economy  as  well.  Employees  thus 
taught  carry  the  knowledge  to  their  homes  and  instinctively 
bring  about  better  conditions. 

Swamp  lands  and  receptacles  containing  water  where 
mosquitoes  breed  should  be  drained,  filled  in,  or  promptly 
covered  in  order  that  the  propagation  of  this  insect  may  be 
prevented  and  its  extermination  accomplished.  It  has  al 
ready  been  shown  that  the  mosquito  has  been  responsible  for 
the  propagation  of  malaria  and  yellow  fever,  two  diseases 
which  at  various  times  have  almost  decimated  the  population 
of  various  parts  of  the  world ;  evidence  is  still  accumulating 
that  insects  are  the  media  of  infection  in  other  diseases. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  public  in  carrying  out  the  dictates  of  modern  sanita 
tion  by  organized  methods  is  not  only  sure  to  extend  life  and 
to  improve  health,  but  sooner  or  later  will  lead  to  the  ex 
termination  of  at  least  some  of  the  present  actively  destruc 
tive  diseases. 

ALVAH  H.  DOTY. 


THE    SPIRIT   OF    THE    AMERICAN 
PATENT    SYSTEM 

BY    GILBERT    HOLLAND    MONTAGUE 


ON  March  11,  1912,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  de 
cided  the  so-called  Mimeograph  Case  (A.  B.  Dick  Company 
vs.  Sidney  Henry,  et  al.).  The  court  decided  simply  that 
the  defendant  Henry  was  guilty  of  infringing  the  Dick 
mimeograph  patent,  in  that  he  had  deliberately  and  inten 
tionally  supplied  spurious  ink  to  a  mimeograph  user,  ex 
pecting  and  intending  that  it  be  used  in  violation  of  a 
license  restriction  to  which  the  user,  as  Henry  well  knew, 
had  expressly  agreed  when  she  acquired  the  mimeograph — 
which  license  restriction  required  that  the  mimeograph  be 
used  only  with  Dick's  ink.  The  court  below  expressly  found 
that  Henry,  with  malice  aforethought,  had  instigated  the 
user  thus  to  violate  the  agreement  which  she  had  agreed  to 
when  she  acquired  the  machine.  Indeed,  Henry  had  even 
shown  the  user  how  she  could  pour  the  spurious  ink  into  the 
Dick  bottle  and  by  throwing  away  Henry 's  bottle  destroy  all 
the  evidence  of  her  wrongful  act.  All  that  the  Supreme 
Court  said  was  that  this  infringed  Dick's  patent  rights. 

The  opinion,  that  stands  as  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  this  case,  was  written  by  Justice  Lurton,  with  whom 
concurred  Justice  Holmes,  Justice  Van  Devanter,  whose 
experience  in  patent  law  while  Circuit  Judge  was  very 
thorough,  and  Justice  McKenna,  who  four  years  ago  wrote 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  most  important 
patent  case  of  recent  years — the  Paper  Bag  Case — with 
which  opinion  Chief-Justice  White,  then  an  Associate  Jus 
tice,  entirely  concurred.  President  Taft,  when  a  Circuit 
Judge,  sat  with  Judge  Lurton  and  repeatedly  concurred 
with  Judge  Lurton 's  opinions  in  patent  matters.  Justice  Day 
did  not  hear  the  argument,  and  took  no  part  in  the  decision. 
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Justice  Pitney  became  a  member  of  the  court  after  the  case 
was  argued,  and  therefore  had  no  part  in  the  decision.  For 
this  reason,  and  also  because  of  the  important  bearing  of 
the  decision  on  prosecutions  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act,  then  pending  in  the  Federal  courts,  the  Attorney- 
General  asked  leave  to  be  made  a  party  and  requested  a 
rehearing.  By  the  determination  of  the  full  bench,  on 
April  8,  1912,  this  application  was  denied.  This  action  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  not  unfair  to  surmise,  indicates 
that  a  rehearing  before  the  full  bench,  as  now  constituted, 
would  not  have  changed  the  decision. 

The  Supreme  Court's  opinion  in  the  Mimeograph  Case 
simply  stated  the  law  as  established  by  an  unbroken  line 
of  previous  decisions  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  in  every  English-speaking  jurisdiction.  With 
these  decisions,  Chief-Justice  White  and  Judge  Taft,  as 
their  entire  judicial  records  show,  had  heretofore  been  in 
absolute  agreement.  Chief-Justice  White,  however,  disa 
greed  with  this  decision.  In  a  dissenting  opinion,  that  went 
reverberating  through  Congress  and  set  the  note  for  most  of 
the  public  discussion  of  the  subject,  he  declared  that  this 
decision  tended  "  to  extend  the  patent,  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
embrace  things  which  it  does  not  include  "  and  permitted 
the  patent-owner  "  to  extend  his  patent  rights,  so  as  to 
bring  within  the  claim  of  his  patent  interests  which  are  not 
embraced  therein,  thus  virtually  legislating  by  causing  the 
patent  laws  to  cover  subjects  to  which,  without  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  contract,  they  could  not  reach." 

Now,  the  all-important  circumstance,  which  the  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  held  clearly  in  view,  but  which  Chief- 
Justice  White  completely  overlooked,  is  that  no  license 
restriction,  such  as  the  Mimeograph  Case  involved,  is 
enforceable,  or  ever  has  been  enforceable,  or  ever  can  be 
enforceable,  under  the  law,  unless  the  restriction  be 
brought  home  to  the  person  acquiring  the  title  at  the  time 
the  article  is  acquired.  To  make  a  license  restriction  en 
forceable,  the  patent-owner  must  give  the  purchaser  notice 
that  he  buys  the  machine  with  only  a  qualified  right  of  use. 
The  notion,  engendered  by  Chief-efustice  White's  dissenting, 
opinion,  that  Henry  would  have  been  held  as  an  infringer 
if  any  mimeograph  -  user  had  bought  his  ink  at  a  corner 
drug-store  has  absolutely  no  foundation  in  fact.  Only  such 
dealers  as  sell  supplies  to  users  whom  they  know  have 
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bound  themselves  by  license  restrictions  forbidding  the 
of  such  supplies,  and  whom  they  expect  and  intend  and 
know  will  use  their  supplies  to  violate  this  license  restric 
tion,  and  whom  they  deliberately  instigate  in  this  nefarious 
enterprise,  have  anything  to  fear  from  the  Mimeograph 
Case. 

Since  Chief -Justice  White  overlooked  this  point,  it  is 
hardly  strange  that  the  public  should  have  ignored  it. 

For  several  years,  disgruntled  competitors  have  fre 
quently  charged,  without  any  specific  proof,  that  certain  big 
corporations  are  making  it  a  practice  to  "  pigeon-hole  " 
or  "  lock  up  "  or  otherwise  keep  in  disuse  patents  that  they 
controlled.  From  time  to  time,  zealous  enemies  of  the 
"  trusts  "  have  proclaimed  their  intention  to  "  invade  the 
Patent  Office. "  To  these,  Chief -Justice  White's  dissenting 
opinion  in  the  Mimeograph  Case  came  as  an  alarum.  Before 
the  decision  was  six  weeks  old,  Congress  swarmed  with 
bills  designed  to  make  over  the  entire  American  patent 
system. 

Several  bills  were  introduced  which  provided  that  any 
body  obtaining  a  license  to  use  the  article  embodying  a 
patented  invention  should  have  an  absolutely  "  unrestricted 
right, "  regardless  of  any  qualifying  agreement  which  he 
had  made  with  the  patent-owner  as  a  condition  of  obtaining 
the  article,  to  use,  sell,  or  lease  the  article,  without  any  lia 
bility  whatsoever  for  an  infringement  of  the  patent. 

In  one  form  or  another,  all  these  bills  prohibited  the 
enforcement  of  any  kind  of  license  restriction  in  a  suit  for 
patent  infringement.  The  dissenting  opinion  in  the  Mimeo 
graph  Case  was  the  intellectual  parent  of  most  of  these 
bills. 

Several  bills  were  introduced  which  provided  that  unless 
the  patent  be  worked  within  three  or  four  years  after  it  was 
issued,  or  unless  the  owner  should  show  "  sufficient  causes 
for  such  inaction,"  the  patent-owner  should  grant  to  any 
applicant  the  license  to  use  the  patented  invention;  and  in 
the  event  of  the  refusal  of  the  patent-owner  so  to  do  the 
District  Court  should  hear  the  applicant,  and  if  satisfied 
that  the  "  reasonable  requirements  of  the  public  in  refer 
ence  to  the  invention  have  not  been  satisfied,"  the  court 
should  compel  the  patent-owner  to  grant  a  license  to  the 
applicant,  upon  such  terms  and  for  such  royalty  as  the 
court  "deems  just."  Several  bills  provided  also,  that, 
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at  any  time  during  the  life  of  a  patent,  whenever  "  a  ma 
terial  and  substantial  improvement  shall  be  patented,  the 
manufacturer  of  which  would  be  an  inf ringer  on  the  original 
patent, "  the  owner  of  an  improvement  might,  upon  appli 
cation  to  the  court,  compel  in  like  fashion  the  owner  of 
the  original  patent  to  grant  a  license  to  enable  such  im 
provement  to  be  manufactured. 

In  one  form  or  another,  all  these  bills  provided  for  what 
are  called  "  compulsory  licenses."  The  dissenting  opinion 
in  the  Mimeograph  Case  was,  in  a  measure,  the  sponsor,  and 
stood  somewhat  in  the  relation  of  godparent,  for  the  theory 
of  these  bills. 

During  April  and  May  of  this  year,  public  hearings  were 
held  by  the  House  Committee  on  Patents  upon  an  omnibus 
measure,  introduced  by  its  chairman  and  called  the  Old- 
field  Bill,  that  embodied  most  of  these  proposals.  Only 
the  opposition  of  the  manufacturers  and  inventors,  who 
appeared  in  large  numbers  and  impressive  unanimity 
against  the  bill,  prevented  action  upon  it  this  spring.  Upon 
the  eve  of  adjournment,  in  August,  however,  the  Committee 
reported  a  substitute  bill  which,  in  language  somewhat  dif 
ferent  from  the  original  bill,  provided  for  compulsory 
licenses  and  the  non-enforceability  of  license  restrictions, 
extended  the  application  of  compulsory  licenses  to  an  earlier 
date  in  the  life  of  the  patent  than  had  the  original  bill,  and 
excepted  "  original  inventors,"  under  certain  conditions, 
from  compulsory  licenses.  The  substitute  bill  contained,  in 
essentially  the  same  form,  the  provisions  which  had  caused 
opposition  to  the  original  bill.  In  addition,  the  substitute 
bill  contained  a  number  of  provisions  extending  the  applica 
tion  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  wherever  patents  are 
involved,  to  specific  transactions  which  are  not  now  covered 
by  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  and  which,  if  no  patents 
were  involved,  would,  under  the  existing  law,  or  even  under 
the  substitute  bill  (if  passed),  lie  outside  the  prohibition  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act. 

This  substitute  bill,  which  the  House  Committee  on  Pat 
ents  has  announced  it  will  press  for  passage  when  Congress 
reassembles  in  the  winter,  provides  for  compulsory  licenses 
by  declaring  that  if  any  applicant  shall  establish,  in  a  Fed 
eral  District  Court,  that  a  patent-owner,  who  has  purchased 
a  patented  invention  from  the  original  inventor,  is  with 
holding  it  "  with  the  result  of  preventing  any  other  person 
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from  using  the  patented  process  "  more  than  three  years 
after  the  patent  is  issued,  the  court  shall  order  the  patent- 
owner  to  grant  to  the  applicant  a  license  to  use  the  invention 
upon  such  terms  or  royalty  as  the  court  "  deems  just." 
The  non-enf  orceability  of  license  restrictions  is  accomplished 
by  a  provision  that  the  patent-owner  shall  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  bring  an  action  for  infringement  of  the  patent, 
when  the  purchaser,  lessee,  or  licensee  of  the  patented  arti 
cle  has  committed  a  breach  of  the  contract  of  sale,  lease,  or 
license,  by  the  conditions  of  which  he  obtained  the  patented 
article.  An  arbitrary  extension  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act  to  cases  involving  patents  is  effected  by  providing  that 
a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  shall  be  con 
clusively  presumed  from  each  of  the  following  transactions, 
ipso  facto,  regardless  of  any  surrounding  circumstances : 
Whenever  the  vendor  of  any  patented  article  restricts  the 
price  at  which  such  article  shall  be  resold;  or  makes  any 
discrimination  in  the  price  based  on  whether  a  customer 
buys  goods  of  a  particular  quantity  or  aggregate  price;  or 
whether  a  customer  buys  an  article  from  somebody  else ;  or 
whenever  the  vendor  of  a  patented  article  makes  any  con 
dition  sof  sale  or  agreement  with  a  customer  against  the 
purchase  of  some  other  article;  or  refuses  to  supply  some 
body;  or  consents  to  supply  somebody  only  on  terms  or 
conditions  less  favorable  than  he  accords  to  anybody  else; 
or  arranges  to  give  a  customer  the  exclusive  right  of  sale 
in  certain  territory;  or  supplies  a  patented  article  at  a  price 
below  the  cost  of  production.  The  substitute  bill  further 
provides  that  in  all  anti-trust  prosecutions,  in  which  patents 
are  involved,  the  Draconian  remedies  shall  be  applied  which 
Senator  La  Follette,  last  winter,  sought  to  enact  as  amend 
ments  to  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  for  application  in 
anti-trust  prosecutions  of  every  sort. 

This  substitute  bill,  therefore,  proposed  ostensibly  as  an 
amendment  to  the  patent  laws,  attempts  to  extend  the  Sher 
man  Anti-Trust  Act  in  a  manner  not  suggested  by  the  orig 
inal  bill,^  nor  discussed  by  any  one  upon  the  hearings  held 
this  spring  by  the  Committee  having  the  originarbill  in 
charge^  nor  foreshadowed  by  any  legislation  previously  pro 
posed  in  either  branch  of  Congress.  More  radical  than 
Senator  La  Follette 's  proposals  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act,  which  avowedly  apply  to  all  articles  of 
commerce,  unpatented  as  well  as  patented,  this  substitute 
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bill,  by  excluding  from  its  scope  all  transactions  involving 
unpatented  articles  and  limiting  its  application  exclusively 
to  patented  articles,  discriminates  drastically  against  pat 
ented  articles,  and  grossly  in  favor  of  unpatented  articles. 

What  vandalism  this  substitute  bill  would  work,  in  viola 
tion  of  the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  American  patent  system, 
can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 

The  American  patent  system,  in  its  spirit  and  policy,  was 
one  of  the  most  original  conceptions  of  the  Federal  Constitu 
tional  Convention. 

The  only  patent  system  in  existence,  in  1787,  was  that 
of  Great  Britain,  which  was  designed  primarily  not  to  vest 
in  inventors  property  rights  in  the  results  of  their  inventive 
thought,  but  rather  to  reward,  by  grants  of  special  privi 
leges,  persons  who  had  brought  into  Great  Britain  either  a 
new  industry  or  an  improvement  in  an  industry  already  es 
tablished. 

Throughout  the  Federal  Convention,  however,  and  in 
the  legislation  of  the  first  Congress,  a  different  theory  pre 
vailed.  With  the  same  discernment  that  marked  the  rest 
of  its  work,  the  Convention  realized  that,  if  inventive 
thought,  simply  as  such,  were  recognized  and  guaranteed 
its  just  compensation,  new  industries  and  improvements 
would  follow  as  matter  of  course.  The  original  proposition 
before  the  Covention  was  "  to  establish  public  institutions, 
rewards,  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufactures. "  But  the  Convention  saw 
that  this  object  could  most  directly  be  accomplished  by  in 
suring  that  the  results  of  inventive  thought,  whatever  they 
might  be,  should  belong  to  the  inventor  just  as  surely  as 
the  results  of  other  forms  of  labor  belonged  to  the  worker 
who  produced  them.  Therefore,  instead  of  bestowing  upon 
the  inventor,  as  matter  of  favor,  a  special  privilege  or 
bounty,  the  Convention  determined  to  dignify  his  toil  by 
making  its  results  the  inventor's  own  property.  Brain 
property  was  thus  raised  to  the  dignity  of  tangible  prop 
erty.  The  inventor  could  use  or  suppress  or  dispose  of  the 
results  of  his  inventive  thought  as  freely  and  as  absolutely 
as  the  worker  of  tangible  things  could  use,  or  suppress,  or 
dispose  of  the  results  of  his  creative  labor. 

With  this  exception,  however — and  this  is  the  only  trace 
of  "  communism  '  in  the  Constitution — that  while  the 
worker  in  tangible  things  can  use,  or  suppress,  or  dispose 
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of  the  products  of  his  creative  labor  so  long  as  they  exist, 
without  limit  as  to  time  or  condition,  the  inventor  is  per 
mitted  to  use,  or  suppress,  or  dispose  of  the  results  of  his 
inventive  thought  only  for  a  "  limited  time,"  and  then 
only  upon  performing  certain  conditions  which  involve 
publishing  them  to  the  world;  so  that,  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  the  results  of  his  inventive  thought  shall  be 
come  absolutely  public  property  which  any  one  may  use, 
without  price  or  restriction. 

This  the  Convention  accomplished  in  Article  L,  Section 
8,  Clause  8,  of  the  Constitution,  by  simply  authorizing 
Congress  "  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts,  by  securing,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors 
the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discov 
eries."  The  first  American  Congress,  acting  under  the 
recommendations  of  President  George  Washington  and 
Alexander  Hamilton's  "  Report  on  Manufactures,"  did 
the  rest  by  enacting  the  first  patent  law,  which  has  since 
been  amended  so  that  to-day  this  "  limited  time  "  is  fixed 
at  seventeen  years.  During  this  "  limited  time,"  to  quote 
Section  4884  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  patent-owner  has 
"  the  exclusive  right  to  make,  use,  and  vend  the  invention 
or  discovery." 

This  "  exclusive  right  "  is,  in  effect,  three  "  exclusive 
rights  ":  the  "  exclusive  right  "  to  make,  the  "  exclusive 
right  "  to  use,  and  the  "  exclusive  right  "  to  sell  the  pat 
ented  article.  Since  the  patent-owner's  "  exclusive  right  " 
is  thus  composed  of  the  "  exclusive  right  "  to  make,  the 
"  exclusive  right  "  to  use,  and  the  "  exclusive  right  "  to  sell 
the  patented  invention,  the  patent-owner  may,  according  as 
he  sees  fit,  dispose  of  one  or  more,  or  any  part  of  all  these 
component  "  exclusive  rights."  Thus,  when  he  elects  to 
manufacture  the  patented  article  himself,  he  reserves  to 
himself  the  "  exclusive  right  "  to  use  and  to  sell  the  pat 
ented  article.  Again,  if  he  elects  not  to  sell  the  patented 
article,  but  simply  to  lease  it  on  a  royalty  basis,  he  reserves 
to  himself  the  "  exclusive  rights  "  to  make  and  to  sell,  and 
disposes  simply  of  the  right  of  use.  Similarly,  if  he  elects 
to  dispose  of  only  part  of  the  "  exclusive  right  "  to  use  the 
patented  article,  he  may  reserve  to  himself  the  "  exclusive 
right  "  to  make  and  sell  the  patented  article,  and  also  part 
of  the  "  exclusive  right  "  of  use,  and  may  dispose  of  sim 
ply  a  portion  of  his  "  exclusive  right  "  of  use,  by  granting 
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merely  a  limited  right  of  use :  simply,  for  instance,  the  right 
to  use  the  patented  article  only  under  such  conditions  and 
only  with  such  supplies  as  the  patent-owner  shall  prescribe. 

Like  the  owner  of  any  other  property,  the  patent-owner 
"  cannot  be  compelled  to  part  with  his  own,  except  on  in 
ducements  to  his  liking. "  Like  the  owner  of  unimproved 
real  estate,  the  patent-owner  may  decline  to  use  his  prop 
erty  or  to  allow  others  to  use  it.  Like  a  real-estate  owner 
who  prefers  to  continue  as  owner,  the  patent-owner  may 
reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  ownership  and  sale,  and  by 
lease  or  otherwise  simply  dispose  of  part  of  the  right  to 
use  the  property.  Like  every  real-estate  owner  that  is  a 
landlord,  the  patent-owner  may  require  that  his  property  be 
used  only  under  certain  specified  conditions  and  for  certain 
specified  purposes  and  with  certain  specified  accessories. 

These  rights  of  the  patent-owner  are  neither  greater  nor 
more  unusual  than  the  familiar  rights  of  real-estate  owners 
or  other  property-owners.  Indeed,  the  patent-owner's 
rights  are  vastly  curtailed,  as  contrasted  with  the  rights 
of  other  property-owners,  in  that  the  owners  of  every 
other  form  of  property  may  exercise  the  rights  above 
described  for  so  long  a  period  as  they  and  their  successors 
may  desire;  while  the  patent-owner  may  exercise  none  of  his 
rights  beyond  the  duration  of  his  patent,  and  at  the  expira 
tion  of  the  statutory  period  of  seventeen  years  must  relin 
quish  to  the  public  all  of  his  rights. 

"  The  patent  system,"  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  "  added 
the  fuel  of  interest  to  the  fire  of  genius,  in  the  discovery  and 
production  of  new  and  useful  things."  By  vesting  brain 
property,  for  the  short  period  of  seventeen  years,  with  the 
common  attributes  that  tangible  property  perpetually  has, 
the  American  patent  system  furnished  the  "  fuel  of  inter 
est  "  needed  to  feed  "  the  fire  of  genius,  in  the  discovery 
and  production  of  new  and  useful  things."  In  the  em 
phatic  language  used,  in  1878,  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Patents:  "  The  protection  which  the  patent  gives  a 
patent-owner  in  the  results  attained  induces  him,  and  is 
all  that  will  induce  him,  to  expend  the  time  and  the  money — 
often  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  upon  a  single 
machine — in  perfecting  the  invention,  and  embodying  it  in 
a  practically  useful  machine,  and  introducing  it  to  public 


use." 


How  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  American  patent 
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law  are  the  proposals  contained  in  the  bills  above  described 
must  now  clearly  appear. 

Patent-owners  have  an  interest  in  the  standing,  reputa 
tion,  and  commercial  desirability  of  their  patented  articles, 
and  may  insist  upon  such  conditions,  in  respect  to  their  use 
by  their  customers,  as  shall  insure  to  their  customers,  no  less 
than  to  the  patent-owners  and  to  all  prospective  customers, 
the  standing,  reputation,  and  commercial  desirability  of  the 
patented  article.  Instances  of  ingenious  and  delicate  ma 
chines,  each  nicely  adapted  to  perform  one  stage  of  a 
manufacturing  process,  and  together,  as  an  industrial 
series,  nicely,  accurately,  and  precisely  adjusted  to  take  the 
raw  materials  through  the  successive  stages  in  the  process 
of  manufacture  until  the  finished  product  is  eventually 
turned  out,  may  be  found  in  many  highly  developed  manu 
facturing  industries.  As  to  any  patented  article  of  the  class 
of  particular  types  of  machines  just  described,  it  is  obvi 
ously  proper  that  the  patent-owner,  in  order  to  insure  sat 
isfactory  results  to  the  user,  and  to  preserve  for  himself 
such  commercial  value  as  accrues  from  the  assured  satis 
factory  operation  of  his  machine,  may  require  that  the 
machine  be  used  only  with  such  specially  adapted  machines 
and  in  such  particular  manner  as  will  insure  satisfactory 
results  to  the  user.  The  notion  that  the  patent-owner  owes 
any  duty  to  the  community  to  allow  every  user  of  the  pat 
ented  article  to  experiment  with  any  supplies  that  the  user 
can  find,  or  to  use,  in  any  manner  that  the  user  can  think 
of,  a  patented  machine  that  has  been  delicately  contrived  for 
just  one  particular  use,  has  no  support  whatsoever  in  law 
or  reason.  To  suggest  that  the  user  of  the  patented  article 
has  some  kind  of  natural  right  to  experiment,  as  much  as 
he  likes,  with  unauthorized  supplies,  is  as  ridiculous  as  to 
suggest  that  a  tenant  has  a  God-given  right  to  use  his  land 
lord's  premises  in  any  manner  that  violates  the  condition 
of  the  lease. 

Equally  revolutionary  is  the  proposal  involved  in  the  agi 
tation  for  compulsory  licenses.  How  impossible  of  fair  and 
just  solution  is  the  problem  which  such  a  law  would  set  for 
the  courts  was  conclusively  proved  by  the  manufacturers 
and  inventors  who  testified  recently  before  the  House  Com 
mittee  on  Patents. 

One  illustration  only,  out  of  those  cited,  can  here  be  quoted : 

"  The  cable-ways  produced  by  our  company,"  said  the 
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chief-engineer  of  a  world-famous  company  engaged  in  de 
veloping  hoisting  machinery,  "  were  all  patented.  No 
sooner  had  the  first  cable-way  been  sold  than  the  commer 
cial  pirate  saw  the  machine  and  wanted  to  copy  it.  He 
could  have  copied  ninety  per  cent,  of  that  machine  without 
infringing  on  a  patent.  The  difference  between  success  and 
failure  was  a  device  known  as  a  fall  rope  carrier  or  rope 
support.  When  he  failed  to  produce  a  fall  rope  carrier  or 
rope  support,  which  was  an  essential  feature  for  success,  he 
failed  to  make  a  successful  cable-way  to  compete  with  our 
cable-way.  Now,  we  have  five  or  six  other  patents  on  fall 
rope  carriers,  none  of  which  is  as  good  as  the  one  we  used, 
but  any  one  of  which  would  do  the  work.  Under  the  com 
pulsory-license  law  we  would  lose  all  the  advantage  of 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  machines  that  had  been  pro 
duced  at  tremendous  expense,  if  the  commercial  pirate  could 
obtain  a  compulsory  license  for  the  fall  rope  carriers.  The 
clause  proposed  leaves  it  to  a  district  judge  to  fix  the  royalty. 
What  would  a  district  judge  say  when  a  man  comes  before 
him  and  says,  '  I  want  to  build  that  carrier  '?  The  judge 
says,  '  How  much  does  the  carrier  cost?'  He  replies,  '  Fifty 
dollars.'  i  Well,'  the  judge  says,  i  you  pay  a  royalty  of  ten 
per  cent;  that  is,  five  dollars.'  Now,  we  lose  the  sale  of 
cable-ways,  at  $12.000  each,  and  our  compulsory  licensee  gets 
all  the  advantage  for  perhaps  fifty  dollars  royalty." 

Even  more  unfair  would  be  the  working  of  such  a  law  in 
the  case  of  a  really  "  pioneer  "  invention — one  so  far  ahead 
of  the  existing  art  that  most  of  the  seventeen  years'  period 
of  the  patent  must  elapse  before  the  industry  reaches  a  de 
velopment  that  makes  the  invention  usable. 

"  A  client  of  ours,"  explained  a  patent  lawyer  to  the 
Committee,  "  devised  a  certain  entirely  new  form  of  fur 
nace.  We  are  informed  that  only  one  patent  has  been 
granted  upon  this  form  of  furnace,  and  that  was  to  our 
client.  The  patent  was  issued  some  six  years  ago.  At  the 
time  it  was  issued  it  was  in  advance  of  the  art.  It  was  based 
upon  a  very  little  known  chemical  principle,  which  had 
never  been  applied  to  furnaces,  and  the  inventor  was  re 
garded  as  impractical.  The  invention  was  such  that  in  order 
to  give  it  a  thorough  trial  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  expend  at  least  $25,000,  and  probably  more.  The  in 
ventor  was  practically  penniless,  and  often  found  it  difficult 
to  provide  for  even  the  simplest  needs  of  his  family.  Under 
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the  circumstances  lie  himself  could  not  possibly  work  the 
invention,  nor  could  he  interest  any  company  of  sufficient 
size  to  even  experiment  with  it.  People  did  not  understand 
it;  they  regarded  it  as  impractical  and  purely  theoretical. 
Last  year  a  certain  European  scientist  of  reputation  con 
ducted  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  combustion  of  gases. 
In  the  course  of  these  experiments  he  evolved  very  much 
the  same  ideas  as  did  our  client,  and  he  published  the  re 
sults  of  these  experiments  together  with  his  theories  on 
the  subject.  He  was  a  man  of  such  standing  that  his  word 
carried  weight,  and,  as  a  consequence,  what  was  before  re 
garded  as  entirely  impractical  is  to-day  regarded  as  at 
least  feasible  from  an  operative  standpoint;  so  that  now,  six 
years  after  the  grant  of  his  patent,  the  inventor  is  just  in  a 
position  to  get  his  invention  adopted  and  placed  upon  the 
market. 

"  If  this  law  is  to  go  into  effect,  an  inventor  under  such 
circumstances  would  lose  the  right  to  a  monopoly  of  his 
invention — the  right  to  make  adequate  terms  upon  which  it 
could  be  used  or  manufactured — through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  but  simply  because  the  average  knowledge  of  the  world 
lagged  behind  his  inspiration.  He  could  no  longer  obtain  the 
price  for  his  invention  which  he  might  if  there  was  no  com 
pulsory  license  law;  because  the  first  company  to  whom  he 
would  present  the  invention  would  insist  that  the  value  of 
the  patent  was  very  much  reduced,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
other  companies  could  come  into  the  market  by  securing  a 
license  under  the  patent.  It  might  be  that  no  other  com 
panies  would  desire  to  secure  a  license,  or  that  few  com 
panies  would;  but,  nevertheless,  this  excuse  would  be  used 
by  the  first  company.  The  inventor  would  get  a  compara 
tively  inadequate  return,  and  he  might  never  be  adequately 
compensated." 

Inventions  such  as  that  just  described  are  more  than 
mere  "  improvements."  They  are  the  landmarks  of  indus 
trial  and  social  progress.  To  change  the  law  so  that  its 
harshest  provisions  shall  be  directed  straight  at  the  most 
meritorious  work  of  the  inventive  mind  is  plain  vandalism. 

The  pretext  on  which  the  proposal  for  compulsory 
licenses  rests  is  that  some  corporations  buy  valuable  inven 
tions  to  suppress.  "  But,"  as  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  told 
the  Committee,  "  no  one  cites  specific  cases." 

"  I  myself,"  adds  Mr.  Edison,  "  do  not  know  of  a  single 
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case.  There  may  be  cases  where  a  firm  or  corporation  has 
bought,  up  an  invention,  introduced  it,  and  afterward 
bought  up  an  improvement  and  ceased  using  the  first  patent 
—suppressed  it,  in  fact.  Why  should  that  not  be  done?  It 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  that  it  should  get  the  latest 
improvement.  I  cannot  see  why  the  public  should  be  asked 
to  change  the  patent  law  to  enable  a  competitor  to  get  hold 
of  the  disused  patent,  so  he  could  have  a  basis  on  which  to 
enter  into  competition  with  the  pioneer  of  the  invention  who 
has  introduced  an  improved  machine.  Before  any  changes 
in  the  law  are  made,  let  the  objectors  cite  instances  where 
injustice  has  been  worked  on  the  public  by  the  alleged  sup 
pression  of  patents  for  other  reasons  than  those  which  were 
due  to  improvements. " 

The  increasing  difficulties  of  existence,  presented  in  our 
rapidly  expanding  population  and  the  rising  cost  of  all 
necessities  of  life,  are  everywhere  taxing  the  efficiency  of 
our  institutions.  Greater  productivity  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
arts,  greater  economy  in  distribution,  greater  control  of  dis 
ease,  and  added  length  and  comfort  of  life  will  all  depend 
upon  the  continued  bright  burning  of  what  Lincoln  happily 
called  "  the  fire  of  genius  in  the  discovery  and  production 
of  new  and  useful  things."  "  The  fuel  of  interest  "  which 
this  fire  of  genius  requires  can  no  more  effectually  be  de 
stroyed  than  by  enacting  into  law  provisions  forbidding 
license  restrictions  and  providing  for  compulsory  licenses. 

In  1878,  in  the  midst  of  the  granger  agitation  and  the 
greenback  hysteria,  a  similar  attack  was  made  upon  the 
patent  system,  which  the  Senate  Committee  on  Patents,  in 
a  ringing  report,  effectually  refuted  and  demolished.  "  No 
change,"  it  declared,  "  should  be  made  in  the  patent  law 
to  weaken  the  inducement  which,  in  the  ordinary  and  normal 
operations  of  the  common  transactions  of  business,  it  offers 
to  those  who  will  successfully  invent,  and  to  those  who,  by 
perseverance  and  expenditure,  will  perfect  inventions  and 
the  machine  in  which  they  are  embodied,  and  push  their  in 
troduction  so  as  to  put  the  public  in  possession  of  perfectly 
working  machines  and  a  perfectly  finished  product." 

Since  our  need  for  those  who  will  successfully  invent 
is  to-day  far  greater  than  in  1878,  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
wished  that  the  courage  and  good  sense  which  then  pre 
vailed  may  not  be  lacking  at  the  present  day. 

GILBERT  HOLLAND  MONTAGUE. 


THE  FALLACIES  OF  PROTECTION 

BY  HENRY   HEEZBEKG 


AT  last  the  long-suffering  "  ultimate  consumer  "  is  in 
rebellion.  The  mounting  cost  of  living  has  at  least  one 
virtue  in  concentrating  public  attention  upon  the  workings 
of  our  tariff  laws.  Though  the  causes  which  contribute  to 
the  inordinate  high  prices  of  commodities  are  not  under 
stood  thoroughly  even  by  economists,  yet  there  is  a  popu 
lar  belief  that  our  indefensible  tariff  is  responsible  for 
the  progressive  increase  of  living  expenses  by  stifling  for 
eign  competition  and  enabling  our  producers  to  advance 
prices  artificially  without  regard  to  the  demands  of  the 
market. 

At  any  rate,  the  masses  are  seeking  light  upon  this  absorb 
ing  question  and  are  inclined  to  inquire  as  to  the  policies  for 
which  the  political  parties  of  to-day  stand.  In  one  case  a 
tariff  is  urged  which  is  to  be  levied  for  purposes  of  revenue 
only — a  tariff  which  shall  furnish  ample  revenue  for  all 
the  needs  of  the  Government,  but  shall  provide  no  incidental 
"  protection  "  to  the  producer  or  distributor. 

In  the  other  instance  taxes  are  imposed  so  high  as  to  pro 
hibit  importations  regardless  of  whether  such  prohibitions 
actually  check  the  flow  of  revenue  or  whether  our  industries 
are  controlled  by  oppressive  combinations.  The  domestic 
manufacturer  and  distributor,  whether  efficient  or  inefficient, 
whether  or  not  he  is  conducting  business  antagonistic  to 
sound  public  policy,  must  be  protected  from  foreign  competi 
tion.  Let  us  inquire  briefly  as  to  the  practical  effects  of 
these  two  opposing  policies. 

A  tariff  for  revenue  only  tends  toward  an  economically 
administered  Government  because  it  approaches  equality  of 
treatment  respecting  classes  and  trade  and  hence  discrimi 
nates  neither  for  nor  against  any  section  or  class.  It  is  a 
foe  to  favoritism  and  special  privilege,  and  therefore  does 
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not  open  the  door  for  political  bargaining.  On  the  other 
hand,  protective  duties  ultimately  produce  a  riot  in  gov 
ernmental  extravagance  by  reason  of  the  power  to  "  pro 
tect  "  industrial  interests  which  leaves  room  for  political 
debauchery.  It  is  this  character  of  tariff  legislation  which 
has  degraded  the  law-making  function  of  the  Government. 
Instead  of  using  the  arm  of  the  Government  to  protect  the 
commonwealths  against  adverse  legislation,  Senators  and 
Representatives  urge  discriminating  laws  in  favor  of  par 
ticular  industrial  interests.  The  imposition  of  tariff 
charges,  which  should  be  designed  solely  to  produce  reve 
nue  for  the  necessary  expenditures  of  the  Government,  has 
set  into  motion  almost  countless  demands  for  the  granting 
of  bounties  to  special  groups  and  the  enactment  of  dis 
criminating  laws  for  certain  classes.  Thus  by  a  system  of 
favors  and  privileges  the  Government  in  effect  guarantees 
profits  to  private  interests  and  may  be  said  to  be  in  partner 
ship  with  the  same  without,  however,  the  power  of  regulation 
or  control. 

A  tariff  for  revenue  is  inclined  to  impose  no  duty  on  any 
article  above  the  lowest  rate  which  will  yield  the  largest 
amount  of  revenue  and  would  subject  luxuries  to  the  maxi 
mum  revenue  duty.  Protective  duties  subordinate  the  ques 
tion  of  revenue  to  the  matter  of  safeguarding  the  gains  of 
producers;  and  hold  common  every-day  necessities  to  be 
no  more  exempt  from  the  blight  of  high  taxation  than  lux 
uries  in  which  only  the  privileged  few  can  indulge.  A  tariff 
for  revenue  would  reduce  the  tariff  to  a  basis  where  the 
domestic  manufacturer  must  meet  competition.  Protective 
duties  guard  the  home  producer  from  foreign  competition 
and  of  necessity  are  committed  to  the  guarantee  of  profits. 
The  one  upholds  the  American  doctrine  of  self-help,  en 
courages  individual  initiative,  and  entices  enterprise  to 
engage  in  healthy  competition  for  the  rewards  of  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce.  The  other  supports  the  principle 
of  paternalism  which  extends  Government  aid  for  private 
purposes — a  policy  which,  as  will  be  seen  presentlv,  sup 
presses  competition  and  leads  either  to  industrial  inefficiency 
or  to  the  crushing  of  the  small  producer. 

From  whatever  angle  that  we  view  the  question  of  taxa 
tion  there  can  be  but  one  conclusion:  that  a  high  tariff 
levied  for  purposes  over  and  beyond  the  needs  of  an  eco 
nomically  administered  public  service  is  unmoral.  It  is,  in 
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fact,  nothing  other  than  a  tribute  or  a  gratuity  in  which 
inheres  oceans  of  possibilities  for  extortion,  monopoly,  in 
dustrial  persecution,  and  abridgment  of  individual  liberty. 

Through  this  Government  bounty  the  consumers  are 
forced  to  pay  a  tribute  to  a  legally  protected  class.  In  other 
words,  the  holy  arm  of  the  law  is  invoked  to  suspend,  or  at 
least  arrest,  the  operation  of  competition  among  domestic 
producers  and  through  this  statutory  interruption,  so  to 
say,  of  competition  the  consumers  of  the  land  are  compelled 
to  pay  taxes  which  are  levied  purely  for  private  purposes. 

Legislation  which  discriminates  against  or  in  favor  of 
any  economic  or  social  group  is  vicious,  not  only  because  it 
clothes  those  of  one  station  with  a  sort  of  quasi-legal  power 
to  tyrannize  over  those  of  other  ranks,  but  also  because 
taxes  laid  for  private  purposes  are  clearly  a  prostitution  of 
governmental  functions. 

A  republican  form  of  Government  is  designed,  as  Madison 
expressed  it,  to  dispense  "  equal  and  exact  justice. "  A 
"  protective  "  tariff,  so  called,  is  simply  a  fiscal  tribute 
exacted  by  special  interests  and  is  a  signal  instance  of  per 
verted  governmental  authority.  It  needs  no  argument  to 
show  that  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  taxing  clauses  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  aid  private  enterprise 
at  the  expense  of  the  whole  people.  When  a  statute  has 
the  effect  of  prohibiting  imports  such  a  law  protects  private 
industries  by  indirection  and  is  in  contravention  of  the  Con 
stitution.  The  legal  principle  is  unassailable  that  a  tax 
which  is  laid  for  a  private  purpose  is  null  and  void. 

But,  lamentably,  the  court  would  not  be  warranted  in 
construing  a  law  as  intending  to  effect  the  prohibition  of 
imports  when  an  act  upon  its  face  purports  to  raise  revenue. 

But  even  if  protective  duties  be  technically  within  the 
bounds  of  constitutional  law,  yet  the  taxing  power  is  defiled 
when  the  Government  by  "  a  decree  under  legislative 
forms  "  (an  expression  used  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a 
noted  decision)  protects  individual  or  corporate  producers 
in  despoiling  the  common  people  or  the  whole  body  of  con 
sumers  of  the  land  of  their  private  property.  By  whatever 
devices  the  tariff  be  disguised,  whether  by  minimum  or 
maximum  provisions,  "  compensatory  "  features  or  other 
schemes,  it  still  remains  a  fact  that  in  the  end  it  is  a  tax 
upon  consumption  which  cannot  be  shifted  by  the  consumer. 
No  amount  of  sophistry  can  distort  the  fundamental  truth 
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that  a  people  cannot  be  taxed  into  prosperity.  The  higher 
the  tariff,  the  greater  necessarily  is  the  burden  sustained 
by  the  masses,  and  it  follows  that  the  general  well-being 
perforce  is  influenced  adversely  by  the  imposition  of  high 
taxation  because  a  lessened  purchasing  power  must  needs 
lower  the  standard  of  living. 

That  a  high  tariff  is  a  privilege  granted  by  law  to  special 
interests  and  that  the  practical  result  of  this  law-created 
privilege  is  to  raise  the  price  of  the  daily  necessaries  of 
life  can  be  shown  clearly  enough. 

Limited  space  will  permit  only  a  few  illustrations  to 
prove  that  protective  duties  are  plainly  a  tax  on  living. 
Follow  the  course  of  the  tax  on  foreign  wool  from  the  im 
porter  to  the  retail  buyer  of  clothing.  In  this  case  each 
successive  process  of  manufacture  demands  a  profit  by  rea 
son  of  this  tax  privilege.  The  importer  claims  10  per  cent., 
the  spinner  15  per  cent.,  the  weaver  25  per  cent.,  the  retail 
clothier  50  per  cent.,  and  in  the  end  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  the  suit,  starting  with  the  tariff  tax  of  $1.93,  reaches  the 
total  of  $5.66.  Not  only  are  tariff  taxes  laid  on  the  raw 
materials,  but  corresponding  "  compensatory  "  taxes  are 
placed  on  the  finished  products  of  manufacture.  The  result 
is  that  the  class  which  can  only  pay  a  low  price  for  clothes 
do  not  get  wool;  they  get  shoddy  and  cotton,  which  do  not 
yield  nearly  the  same  warmth  nor  do  they  last  one-fifth  as 
long.*  Wearers  of  wool  and  wearers  of  cotton  with  every 
purchase  make  a  gift  to  a  consolidated  industry  or,  in  other 
words,  are  taxed  for  an  inferior  article  in  order  to  protect 
these  combinations  from  competition. 

The  Tariff  Board  in  its  official  report  stated  that  on 
samples  of  sixteen  pieces  of  cloth,  taxed  184  per  cent,  in 
the  tariff,  the  prices  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  were 
67  per  cent,  higher  than  the  prices  for  the  same  articles  in 
Europe.f 

Despite  the  tribute  which  the  consumers  must  pay  to  the 
mill-owners  and  distributors  of  wool  and  woolen  fabrics, 
the  salaries  paid  the  workers  are  extremely  meager.!  More- 

*This  estimate  is  based  on  a  contribution  by  Hon.  William  0.  Red- 
field,  New  York  Times,  October  11,  1910. 

f  See  Synopsis  of  Report  of  Tariff  Board  on  Schedule  K  on  Wool  and 
Woolens,  page  9. 

J  See  Report  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Charles  P. 
Neill,  Senate  Document  No.  870,  Sixty-second  Congress,  Second  Session. 
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over,  the  industry  has  made  little  progress  and,  in  fact, 
to-day  is  languishing  though  the  duties  have  remained  prac 
tically  unchanged  for  forty  years. 

A  review  of  the  cotton  industry*  would  disclose  like 
enormities  which  are  fostered  by  our  prohibitive  tariff. 
Unquestionably  the  total  labor  cost  in  cotton  fabrics  is  only 
a  fraction  of  the  excessive  tariff.  In  a  number  of  cases  the 
duties  levied  are  three  times  the  total  labor  cost. 

In  like  manner  scarcely  a  household  article  escapes  the 
grasping  touch  of  the  Protectionist.  Chinaware,  earthen 
ware,  glassware,  mattings,  as  well  as  carpets,  cutlery, 
chairs,  tables,  desks,  ornaments,  wall-paper,  sewing-ma 
chines,  medicine,  and  what  not,  all  are  subject  to  the  steep 
rates  of  custom  duties.  Take  the  case  of  sugar.  The  United 
States  Treasury  derives  about  $50,000,000  out  of  the  tax 
on  sugar,  but  on  the  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States 
the  Government  does  not  obtain  a  single  cent,  while  at  the 
same  time  about  $60,000,000  is  bestowed  upon  producers  as 
a  gratuity.  By  virtue  of  the  tariff  on  sugar,  the  American 
people  are  forced  to  pay  $110,000,000  annually  upon  this 
table  necessity,  or  at  the  rate  of  $7.25  for  each  family. 

Again,  let  us  consider  the  relation  of  the  farmer  as  a 
producer  to  the  high  cost  of  living  and  also  note  his  own 
economic  status  by  reason  of  protective  duties. 

We  may  allow  safely  that  some  of  the  factors  which  con 
tribute  to  the  rise  of  commodities'  prices  are  an  augmented 
gold  supply,  excessive  governmental  expenditures  which  dis 
sipate  vast  capital  and  lessen  the  nation's  productive  power, 
the  wasting  of  natural  resources  which  may  have  lowered  the 
prices  of  living  necessities  of  a  previous  generation  at  the 
expense  of  this  generation,  the  lack  of  intensive  farming, 
and  the  shortage  of  domestic  farm  produce  and  live-stock. 

It  would  be  unfair,  then,  to  attribute  the  rise  in  the  prices 
of  food  products  wholly  to  our  high  tariff.  We  should  hold 
the  farmer  largely  responsible  because  of  his  inefficient  and 
antiquated  agricultural  methods  and  also  should  adjudge 
our  merchants  blameworthy  for  the  wastefulness  of  our  dis 
tributive  processes.  Likewise,  the  phenominal  growth  of 
cities  and  the  consequent  demand  for  urban  labor  is  account 
able,  in  part,  for  the  increase  in  prices  of  farm  products. 

*  See  articles  in  New  York  World,  by  Robert  Kenneth  MacLea,  Sep 
tember  5,  1912,  and  August  12,  1912.  Mr.  MacLea  was  the  former  expert 
of  the  Tariff  Board. 
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But  aside  from  these  forceful  influences,  we  must  look 
to  our  tariff  laws  to  furnish  a  key  which  will  unlock  some 
of  the  secrets  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Protective  duties  penalize  both  the  farmer  and  the  con 
sumer  for  the  use  of  daily  commodities.  There  is  this  dif 
ference,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  in  that  the  farmer  can 
recover  part  of  the  fines,  at  least,  while  the  consumer  is  help 
less.  For  example,  the  agriculturist  is  dependent  largely 
upon  manufactured  iron  and  steel  products  and  lumber  for 
his  working  utensils  and  tools.  The  importer  advances,  say, 
twenty  per  cent,  in  the  increased  price  due  to  the  tariff, 
the  jobber  adds  an  increase  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the 
importer 's  price,  and  the  retailer  advances  his  figures  thirty- 
three  and  one-half  per  cent,  over  those  of  the  jobber.  These 
prices  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer  if  he  used 
imported  goods.  As  it  is,  foreign  competition  is  legally 
stifled  by  the  medium  of  the  tariff,  while  domestic  competi 
tion  is  illegally  throttled  by  the  means  of  combinations.  So 
it  happens  that  when  the  farmer  buys  domestic  iron  and 
steel  products  he  is  forced  to  pay  an  artificially  increased 
price  at  retail  about  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  the  tariff 
tax. 

But  there  is  compensation  for  the  farmer,  as  he  receives 
]arge  returns  for  his  limited  crop  yields.  In  measure,  at 
least,  he  can  transfer  the  tariff  tax  to  the  purchaser  of  his 
grains,  and  the  distributor  in  turn  unloads  it  upon  the  con 
sumer.  Alas,  the  ultimate  consumer  must  sustain  the  tax 
which  is  originally  borne  by  the  producer,  as  well  as  the  tax 
on  all  competition  in  so  far  as  all  classes  are  able  to  shift 
taxes  to  the  final  users  of  commodities. 

This  being  the  case,  is  not  the  taxation  of  imported  food 
products  the  quintessence  of  folly? 

With  our  tremendous  increase  of  population,  our  lack  of 
intensive  agricultural  methods,  and  the  tendency  to  urban 
concentration  with  the  large  mass  of  the  people  employed 
as  distributors  rather  than  producers,  and  when  our  food 
consumption  threatens  actual  production,  is  it  not  stark 
madness  to  increase  the  cost  of  daily  food  by  maintaining 
artificial  barriers  against  imported  supplies? 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  high  tariff  arbitrarily 
retards  the  free  operation  of  enterprise  if  it  does  not  direct 
ly  throttle  competition  and  dislocate  the  world 's  supply  and 
demand,  and  prevents  the  interaction  of  international  eco- 
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nomic  forces.  If  this  were  not  true  the  price  level  of  com 
modities  as  indicated  by  the  scientific  index  price  of  au 
thorities*  would  not  be  decidedly  higher  in  the  United  States 
than  in  European  countries.  The  scarcity  of  American  food 
products,  however  real,  is  an  artificial  shortage  because 
protective  duties  debar  us  from  enlarging  our  market  by 
shutting  out  wholly  or  in  part  the  world's  supplies.  The 
diminution  of  the  supply  not  only  raises  the  price  of  the 
foreign  commodity  to  the  extent  of  the  tariff  tax  of  duty, 
but  advances  the  price  of  the  American  products  to  the 
same  price  level  and  permits  combinations  to  control  the 
market  by  an  artificial  scarcity. 

But  even  in  the  case  of  manufactured  goods  where  there 
is  not  a  shortage,  but  an  actual  surplus  due  to  greater  pro 
ductiveness  and  abundance,  the  tariff  aids  corporate  enter 
prise  to  manipulate  the  output  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
there  were  a  real  deficit  in  production. 

Of  the  $15,000,000,000  worth  of  domestic  manufactured 
products  consumed  in  the  United  States  the  Government 
annually  receives  revenues  amounting  to  about  $3,000,000, 
while  it  is  estimated  that  the  producers  receive  a  bounty  of 
millions  or  even  billions  of  dollars  in  the  form  of  a  margin 
of  protection.  Whether  this  sum  is  actually  so  vast  only 
an  expert  can  determine,  but  that  it  is  prodigious  there  can 
be  no  question.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  by  the  most  liberal 
computation  the  consumers  virtually  are  dispossessed  of 
vast  treasure  through  legislative  decrees.  The  tariff  then 
invalidates  such  factors  as  improved  transportation  facili 
ties,  heightened  processes  of  production  and  distribution 
and  inventions  which,  under  the  play  of  competition  and 
without  Government  interference,  would  tend  toward  abun 
dance  and  falling  prices.  Instead  of  our  industries  afford 
ing  large  profits  and  wages  through  an  enlarged  productive 
power,  our  producers  and  distributors  through  the  medium 
of  protective  duties  exact  "  unreasonable  "  profits  by  cur 
tailing  production  and  maintaining  scarcity  of  products  at 
a  high  price. 

"  Protection  "  is,  in  fact,  what  the  great  Cavour  denomi- 

*  See  the  Lodge  Senate  Majority  Keport  No.  912  on  "  Wages  and  Prices 
of  Commodities,"  page  23,  Part  I.,  Sixty-first  Congress,  Second  Session. 
Reports  of  Consuls  Griffiths  and  Ingram,  Senate  Document  No.  177, 
pp.  15,  16,  19,  Part  I.,  and  pp.  63-67,  Part  III.,  Sixty-first  Congress, 
Second  Session. 
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nated  it:  "  the  most  insidious  form  of  privilege,"  and  in 
the  most  practical  way  it  is  the  friend  and  champion  of 
special  privilege  by  constricting  the  markets  from  which  the 
masses  must  buy  their  daily  necessaries  for  household  and 
personal  uses  and  levying  a  tribute  upon  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  land. 

For  decades  the  cry  went  forth  that  labor  must  be  pro 
tected  from  foreign  competition  and  that  a  high  tariff  is 
essential  to  equalize  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
domestic  and  foreign  productions. 

Though  it  is  common  knowledge  that  the  rates  are  greatly 
in  excess  of  this  difference  and  that  in  many  cases  the  duties 
are  prohibitive,  nevertheless  the  theory  is  advanced  that  a 
tariff  rule  must  be  based  upon  the  disparity  in  the  cost  of 
foreign  and  domestic  manufactures  so  that  "  reasonable 
profits  "  may  accrue  to  "  American  industries. "  We  have 
shown  previously  that  this  cannot  be  claimed  to  be  a  con 
stitutional  rule  for  raising  revenue.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
merely  "  protection  "  in  a  new  garb  or  paternalism  in  an 
old  form.  It  is  levying  taxes  so  as  to  stimulate  profits  to 
certain  producing  classes  at  the  expense  of  the  consuming 
public. 

We  should  understand  that  a  tariff  board  created  to 
ascertain  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  at 
home  and  abroad  and  to  condition  the  degree  of  gain  which 
the  Government  could  guarantee  to  the  producer  would  be 
a  snareful  delusion  for  the  persuasive  reason  that  accurate 
cost  prices,  according  to  the  opinion  of  experts,  are  not 
obtainable  by  the  most  painstaking  investigation.  The  fal 
lacy  of  conditioning  a  tariff  upon  the  rule  to  which  we  have 
referred  has  been  exposed  by  Professor  Taussig.  In  a  well- 
knit  argument  he  holds  that  "  if  carried  out  to  the  full  " 
this  principle  "  would  lead  to  the  utmost  extreme  of  pro 
tection  "  and  if  "  applied  with  consistency  it  would  lead 
to  a  complete  annihilation  of  foreign  trade."  He  indis 
putably  says  that  the  equalization  of  cost  of  production 
means  that  the  production  of  everything  is  to  be  encour 
aged,  and  where  the  difference  in  cost  is  great  the  duty  is 
to  be  high,  and  if  the  disparity  is  small  the  duty  is  to  be 
low,  so  that  automatically  the  duty  advances  in  proportion 
as  the  American  cost  price  is  large.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  more  unsuited  the  conditions  are  for  economical  and 
efficient  production  the  more  pronounced  will  be  the  tendency 
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toward  protection.  "  Tinder  this  equalizing  principle,  the 
worse  the  natural  conditions  the  more  extreme  will  be  the 
height  of  protection.  ...  It  is  for  this  simple  and  obvious 
reason  that  the  principle  seems  to  me  to  be  worthless  for 
settling  the  tariff  problem. " 

With  penetrating  touch  Professor  Taussig  exposes  the 
lack  of  foundation  for  the  two  prejudices  that  the  domestic 
production  of  a  given  article  is  per  se  good  and  that  high 
wages  are  the  result  of  the  tariff  and  cannot  be  maintained 
without  the  tariff.  While  admitting  that  economists  are 
not  "  unanimous  on  the  controversy  between  protection  and 
free  trade,"  yet  he  considers  it  a  commonplace  that  "  to 
make  a  thing  at  home  is  not  to  our  advantage  if  we  make 
it  at  high  cost.  To  import  it  is  not  a  source  of  loss  when 
we  import  the  thing  more  cheaply  than  we  can  make  it  at 
home."  He  says  the  economist  holds  that  "  when  you  try 
to  equalize  costs  of  production  everywhere  you  induce  the 
employer  to  turn  to  industries  where  labor  is  not  efficient. 
The  very  fact  that  costs  are  high  indicates  that  there  is 
some  cause  of  inefficiency.  You  divert  labor  and  capital 
from  the  industries  that  are  best  worth  while,  diminish  the 
general  product,  and  so  diminish  the  source  from  which  all 
wages  eventually  come."  In  the  main,  the  question  of 
liberal  wages  depends  upon  the  productiveness  of  industry, 
and  therefore  it  is  true  that  the  efficient  man  is  in  reality 
cheap  though  he 'commands  high  wages. 

Governor  Wilson  has  pithily  described  the  true  source 
of  wages,  and  his  definition  may  also  be  applied  aptly  to 
the  cost  of  production.  He  says :  ' i  Wages  come  from  the 
intelligence  and  energy  of  the  working-men,  made  effective 
by  the  presence  of  natural  resources  and  their  management 
by  efficient  managers."! 

When  conditions  are  unfavorable  for  economic  and  efficient 
production,  no  amount  of  protective  duties  will  make  such 
production  efficient.  In  such  cases  the  only  effect  of  a  high 
tariff  is  to  raise  prices  artificially  and  to  maintain  the  in 
feriority  of  antiquated  plants. 

To  ascertain  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  between 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce  no  standard  can  be  created 

* "  The  Tariff  and  the  Tariff  Commission,"  by  Professor  F.  W.  Taus 
sig,  Atlantic  Monthly,  December,  1910. 

t  Address  by  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  at  the  National  Democratic 
Club,  New  York,  January  3,  1912. 
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other  than  an  arbitrary  standard  which  is  of  no  value.  Shall 
we  ascertain  the  cost  of  the  most  efficient  or  the  least  efficient 
mill? 

The  most  efficient  plant  naturally  can  produce  the  best 
wares  at  the  lowest  cost,  while  the  least  efficient  will  pro 
duce  the  poorest  goods  at  the  highest  cost.  Surely  the  mill 
or  factory  which  is  best  equipped  and  most  ably  managed 
requires  no  protection  whatsoever.  If,  then,  we  reckon  the 
cost  of  production  according  to  the  cost  figures  of  the  in 
ferior  plant,  we  add  so  much  unnecessary  profit  to  the 
superior  producer,  prolong  the  existence  of  the  unfit,  and 
artificially  stimulate  commodity  prices  to  the  consuming 
public. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only  are  there  differences  in  the 
cost  of  production  between  foreign  and  domestic  manufac 
tures,  but  perhaps  no  two  American  producers  have  cost 
sheets  in  which  the  figures  are  identical.  The  cost  price 
of  any  given  article  depends  upon  varying  factors,  such  as 
proximity  of  raw  material  and  transit  facilities  to  the  fac 
tory,  efficiency  of  labor,  and  managerial  ability.  Hence  to 
afford  protection  to  the  efficient  producer  who  requires  no 
protection  or  to  grant  "  reasonable  profits  "  to  the  inefficient 
producer  who  is  deserving  of  no  paternal  care  will  benefit 
neither  capital  nor  labor.  In  summing  up  the  argument 
against  the  imposition  of  a  high  tariff  the  following  facts 
are  dominant:  There  is  no  constitutional  warrant  for  the 
Congress  to  guarantee  profits  on  private  industrial  enter 
prises  in  exercising  its  lawful  authority  to  raise  adequate 
revenue  for  governmental  needs;  it  is  the  function  of  gov 
ernments  to  equalize  opportunities,  but  not  to  promote  in 
equalities. 

To  extend  paternal  aid  to  efficient  producers  who  require 
no  protection,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  grant  "  reasonable 
profits  r  to  inefficient  producers,  serves  to  increase  the 
margin  of  profits  for  the  superior  manufacturer,  prolongs 
the  existence  of  the  unfit  producer,  and  artificially  stimu 
lates  commodity  prices  which  the  consuming  public  must 
pay.  In  truth,  the  more  un suited  conditions  are  for  eco 
nomical  and  efficient  production  the  more  pronounced  is  the 
tendency  toward  the  policy  of  protection. 

If  industries  be  highly  organized  production  will  be 
efficient  and  wages  will  be  high  without  protective  duties, 
but  if  inferior  technical  equipment  prevail  and  inferior  labor 
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be  employed  high  protective  duties  will  not  save  an  industry 
from  deterioration.  High  wages  are  dependent  upon  pro 
ductive  efficiency,  while  low  relative  wages  go  hand  in  hand 
with  poor  equipment  and  a  low  standard  of  production. 

Prosperity  cannot  be  purchased  by  a  governmental 
bounty;  the  well-being  and  substance  of  the  individual  can 
be  created  only  by  an  enlarged  productive  power  and  a  con 
sequent  improving  wage  scale. 

To  predicate  a  tariff  upon  differences  in  cost  between  for 
eign  and  domestic  productions  is  as  disingenuous  as  it  is 
impossible  of  accomplishment.  Absolute  cost  prices  are  not 
obtainable.  Moreover,  in  the  field  of  manufacture  the  selling 
price  is  not  governed  exclusively  by  the  cost  of  an  article. 
Under  normal  circumstances  the  selling  price  is  controlled 
legitimately  by  competitive  factors  and  supply  and  demand ; 
but  when  normal  economic  conditions  are  interfered  with  by 
legislation  which  chokes  foreign  competition,  then  the  forces 
of  monopoly  hold  sway.  In  other  words,  protective  duties 
artificially  raise  the  selling  price  by  arresting  foreign 
competition  and  shutting  out  the  world's  supplies  from 
American  markets. 

It  is  neither  consistent  nor  just  for  the  Government  to 
regulate  transportation  companies  and  attempt  to  control 
the  monopolistic  tendencies  of  industrial  combinations, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  partial  to  concentrated  capital 
by  enacting  tariff  laws  which  permit  producers  to  bar  out 
effective  foreign  competition  and  raise  the  price  level  of 
commodities  artificially. 

It  might  be  added  that  it  is  even  more  unjust  for  the 
Government  to  harbor  artificial  stimulation  of  prices  by 
inequitable  tariff  laws  than  for  monopolies  in  trade  to  crush 
their  rivals  and  advance  the  cost  of  commodities,  cruel  as 
is  this  practice,  since  it  is  primarily  the  function  of  gov 
ernments  to  equalize  opportunities  and  not  to  promote  in 
equalities. 

HENKY  HERZBEEG. 


A  COMPLETE  MUNICIPAL  UNIVERSITY 

BY  CHARLES  IT.  LEVERMORE 


NEARLY  all  great  American  universities  now  dwell  in  great 
cities.  In  the  city  the  university  finds  the  wealth  that  can 
maintain  it.  There  it  finds  the  manifold  industries  that 
need  its  training  and  can  profit  by  its  co-operation.  There 
only  are  the  hosts  of  students  of  every  age  and  either  sex 
for  whom  the  university  is  constantly  opening  a  thousand 
gateways  into  life.  There  also  are  the  finest  preparatory 
schools,  and,  as  they  are  sustained  at  the  public  expense, 
there  alone  can  the  children  of  the  poor  command  the  best 
preliminary  education. 

These  are  the  youth  swarming  in  metropolitan  schools 
and  streets  and  shops,  who  must  ha,ve  freedom  of  outlook 
and  power  of  uplift  if  cities  are  to  grow  better  and  the 
nation  is  to  endure.  These  are  the  people  who  at  once 
transact  and  shape  business  and  determine  our  politics, 
and  their  safety  and  sanity  will  find  a  guarantee,  if  any 
where,  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  and  liberal  educa 
tion  of  the  university.  The  mass  of  voters  in  our  large  city 
democracies  is  now  and  will  for  a  long  time  be  crude  ma 
terial.  Their  action  upon  public,  as  well  as  private,  ques 
tions  will  be  profoundly  affected  by  the  character  of  their 
leadership.  A  city  university  wisely  managed  should  be  in 
close  touch  with  all  classes  and  all  kinds  of  organizations 
and  should  become  one  of  the  firmest  guarantees  of  in 
dustrial  peace  and  progress. 

Schools,  public  and  private,  do  not  now  prepare  the  youth 
for  the  labors  in  which  most  of  them  must  engage.  In 
country  districts  the  children  have  at  every  turn  opportuni 
ties  to  learn  practical  services  which  no  schools  teach  them. 
The  city  child  is  unfortunate  because  usually  he  can  have 
scarcely  any  "  chores  "  to  do.  He  is  fortunate  because  his 
numerous  points  of  contact  with  a  bustling  life  brighten 
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his  eyes  and  sharpen  his  wits,  but  there  is  too  little  in  his 
home  or  school — excellent  as  it  is — that  relates  his  thought 
and  action  to  the  skilled  labor  behind  the  walls  of  shop 
and  factory.  Trade  schools  are  few  and  far  between ;  com 
mercial  high  schools  are  beginning  to  appear,  but  none  of 
these  are  yet  articulated  with  the  university  schools  of 
science  and  commerce. 

The  needs  of  the  organized  life  of  the  city,  however  well 
defined,  are  usually  less  potent  in  determining  the  activities 
of  the  university  and  the  direction  of  its  policies  than  the 
conditions  of  collegiate  origin  and  the  traditional  impor 
tance  of  certain  professional  schools.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  creation  of  a  great  university  to  fit  the  great  city. 
I  propose  the  establishment  of  a  complete  university 
equipped  to  meet  every  rational  educational  need  of  the 
mature  life  of  the  community  and  nation  in  which  it  stands. 
The  outward  forms  of  such  a  university  will  include  much 
more  than  expansions  and  duplications  of  existing  institu 
tions,  and  its  development  need  not  be  too  inexorably  gov 
erned  by  academic  traditions.  The  need  of  the  modern 
university  is  not  to  conserve  or  exalt  the  forms  of  any  de 
partment  or  division  of  education,  but  to  include  them  all 
and  offer  them  to  all.  To  the  mature  and  earnest  student 
its  doors  should  be  open  without  question  of  any  other 
qualification  than  that  of  readiness  to  profit  by  instruction 
in  the  subjects  desired.  The  conditions  of  matriculation  for 
courses  to  degrees  and  for  the  winning  of  degrees  should 
be  strict  and  exacting,  while  admission  for  study  in  general 
should  be  as  easy  as  the  purchase  of  goods  in  a  store. 

The  university  should  aim  always  to  maintain  the  widest 
possible  expansion  of  its  public  service,  as  well  as  the  closest 
possible  co-ordination  and  interrelation  of  its  various  de 
partments.  The  university  alone  can  unify  all  these  educa 
tional  activities  under  its  own  control.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
sole  agency  to  which  we  may  look  for  a  solution  of  prob 
lems  in  economy  of  administration. 

The  equally  important  duty  of  directing  the  student  in 
his  choice  of  work  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  met  by 
large  colleges  and  universities.  The  failure  has  been  due 
chiefly  to  the  welter  of  elective  studies  and  to  the  lack  of  a 
force  of  teachers  with  character,  power,  and  numbers  suf 
ficient  to  cope  with  the  needs  of  an  ever-increasing  multitude 
of  students.  The  university  must  know  how  to  include 
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many  colleges  and  yet  preserve  that  close  personal  touch 
with  the  individual  student  which  was  and  is  the  chief 
strength  of  the  small  and  specialized  college  of  the  ancient 
sort. 

At  present  when  one  thinks  of  the  university  he  thinks 
only  of  the  education  in  the  humanities,  in  technical  science, 
or  in  professional  studies  for  law,  teaching,  medicine,  the 
ology.  Vital  as  these  are,  they  are  obviously  a  discipline 
within  the  reach  of  a  small  minority,  a  fortunate  few.  It 
is  essential  to  train  for  social  leadership ;  but  in  the  modern 
city  it  is  possible  for  the  modern  university  to  educate  the 
rank  and  file  as  well  as  the  officers.  The  university  is  hence 
forth  not  to  be  contented  with  a  sheltered  refuge  upon  the 
heights  to  which  it  invites  the  eager  scholars.  It  will  say 
to  the  people  not  only,  "  Come  to  me,"  but  also,  "  I  am 
coming  to  you."  It  will  send  forth  its  trained  experts  to 
the  homes  and  shops  and  factories.  It  will  become  the  recog 
nized  seat  of  authority  concerning  social,  industrial,  and 
political  conditions.  It  will  become  for  its  own  community 
a  universal  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  It  will  be  the 
central  office  for  every  organization  that  is  working  for 
social  and  economic  betterment,  whether  they  be  civic 
leagues,  chambers  of  commerce,  or  trade-unions. 

A  complete  university  will  be  found  to  comprise  at  least 
four  collegiate  organizations,  based  upon  a  common  founda 
tion  of  high-school  preparation  and  introductory  elementary 
studies,  closely  interwoven  with  one  another,  and  offering  at 
many  points  to  the  student  a  most  valuable  facility  of  transi 
tion.  These  four  colleges  are : 

1.  The  College  of  Technology  and  of  Industrial  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

2.  The  College  of  Fine  Arts  and  Design. 

3.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

4.  The  College  of  Commercial  Studies. 

Around  the  first  and  third  would  cluster  the  great  schools 
of  professional  instruction  which  are  historically  familiar 
to  all.  But  to  these  others  should  be  added  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  modern  social  organization,  until  each  one 
of  the  four  fundamental  colleges  is  equipped  to  give  every 
variety  of  vocational  or  cultural  training  that  can  be  de 
veloped  from  its  basal  studies.  In  the  accompanying  dia 
gram  an  attempt  is  made  to  link  each  vocational  course 
with  the  professional  course  to  which  it  is  directly  related. 
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This  correlation  suggests  not  only  the  desired  co-operation 
between  the  university  staff  and  the  industries  of  its  com 
munity,  but  also  the  readiness  with  which  students  in  the 
university  may  be  directed  into  precisely  that  discipline  for 
which  their  abilities  or  necessities  have  destined  them.  The 
reference  to  high  schools  in  the  diagram  does  not  imply 
that  the  preparatory  work  should  become  a  part  of  the 
university.  The  intention  is  only  to  show  how  the  different 
kinds  of  preparatory  courses  should  be  related  to  the  dif 
ferent  elements  in  the  university  organization. 

1.  Industrial  arts  and  commerce  together  comprise  nearly 
all  the  activities  of  the  business  world.  The  university, 
therefore,  that  first  of  all  provides  research  laboratories 
and  educational  opportunities  for  technological  and  indus 
trial  arts  and  sciences  and  for  commercial  life  will  render 
the  greatest  service  to  the  greatest  number.  It  will  strike 
its  roots  deep  into  every  organized  occupation  in  the  com 
munity.  The  adequate  equipment  of  a  college  of  techno 
logical  and  industrial  sciences  would  demand  plans  of  widest 
scope.  They  would  range  from  "  continuation  schools  "  for 
artisans  who  had  lacked  early  opportunities  to  research 
schools  for  the  training  of  experts  in  the  application  of 
technical  science  to  industries.  Such  departments  as  those 
of  Agriculture,  of  Manufactures,  of  Artisan  Trades  and 
Crafts,  and  of  Domestic  or  Household  Arts  and  Sciences 
would,  each,  easily  develop  into  collegiate  dimensions. 

The  departments  of  Manufacturing  Industries  and  of 
Artisan  Trades  and  Crafts  would  manifestly  be  most  com 
plex  and  also  most  closely  affiliated  with  one  another.  ,The 
"  co-operation  classes  "  so  admirably  begun  at  the  Uni 
versity  of  Cincinnati  suggest  a  development  which  might 
branch  out  in  many  directions.  Equally  and  immediately 
practical  also  for  any  of  our  Atlantic  cities  would  be  the 
departments  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  and  of  Agriculture. 
Every  harbor  and  every  town  would  furnish  experiment 
stations.  No  producer  needs  this  kind  of  expert  advice 
more  than  the  farmer.  It  becomes  the  particular  function 
of  the  university  to  place  at  the  command  of  local  producers 
and  craftsmen  a  knowledge  of  the  experience  and  accom 
plishment  of  other  communities  anywhere  on  the  globe. 
The  great  Western  State  universities  have  been  pioneers  in 
this  service.  Such  a  wide  yet  minute  comparative  analysis 
of  industries  should  greatly  stimulate  effort  and  invention. 
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Moreover,  a  university  that  connects  its  schools  of  industrial 
arts  and  sciences  closely  with  the  familiar  colleges  of  tech 
nology  will  possess  unique  advantages  for  guiding  the  in 
dividual  student  in  the  choice  of  work.  With  the  least 
possible  friction,  without  delay,  and  without  duplication  of 
equipment  and  labor,  such  a  university  could  train  at  once 
the  engineer  and  the  artisan  for  the  same  industry. 

2.  With  the  culture   studies   of  the  College   of  Liberal 
Arts,  no  less  than  with  the  mathematics  and  experimental 
studies  of  the  scientific  disciplines,  must  be  affiliated  the 
second  of  this  group  of  university  colleges,  the  College  of 
Fine  Arts  and  Design.    The  modes  of  study  and  application 
of  the  various  elements  of  the  esthetic  are  hitherto  usually 
separate  and  somewhat  unrelated.     United  and  organized 
as  an  integral  part  of  university  education,  they  would 
wield  a  larger  and  salutary  influence  upon  the  common  life. 
They  should  exchange  helpfulness  with  the  vocational  work 
in  the  College  of  Sciences,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
cultural  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  on  the  other. 
The  Faculty  and  studies  of  a  College  of  Fine  Arts  mani 
festly  belong  to  the  "  City  Beautiful."    They  also  should 
take  the  lead  in  creating  the  City  Beautiful.    Such  a  col 
lege,  closely  co-operating  with  the  city  government,  will 
utter  the  authoritative  word  concerning  municipal  construc 
tion  and  decoration,  and  it  will  produce  the  artistic  and 
critical  workers  who  know  how  to  plan  for  the  growth  of 
cities  in  beauty  as  well  as  in  comfort. 

3.  The  aims  and  uses  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  are 
already  thoroughly  defined  by  the  usages  of  centuries.    That 
college  will  always  serve  those  who  need  the  vivifying  touch 
of  History,  Literature,  and  Philosophy.    Its  instruction  un 
locks  the  largest  accumulations  of  the  wisdom  of  past  ages, 
so  that  it  opens  gates  at  every  turn  into  the  fields  of  the 
other  schools,  practical  and  professional.     The  "  Humani 
ties  "  are  living  truth  because  they  are  closely  related  to 
the  interpretations  of  modern  life.    The  oracles  are  dumb 
to  the  inquiring  soul  unless  they  utter  such  interpretations. 
The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  must  justify  its  existence  by 
showing  that  it  is  the  keeper  of  light  for  present-day  prob 
lems  and  needs.    There  is  one  test  of  its  service:  Does  it 
fit  the  citizen  to  understand  and  master  its  environment? 
Two  reforms  should  be  found  in  the  ideal  College  of  Liberal 
Arts/    First,  it  should  place  the  highest  emphasis  in  its 
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instruction  upon  the  studies  that  make  for  character  in 
citizenship,  not  languages  by  preference,  but  rather  history 
and  social  science  and  ethics  and  philosophy.  Second^  it 
should  give  its  students  such  efficient  direction  in  studies 
that  the  reproach  of  idleness  would  disappear — and  with  it 
that  excessive  devotion  to  athletic  sports  which  has  led 
so  many  youth  astray.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  should 
never  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  group  of  lecturers 
addressing  audiences.  Like  the  ideal  schools  of  science,  it 
should  be  a  community  of  fellow-students  conducting  re 
search  and  experiment  together. 

4.  Even  the  captains  of  industry  would  be  instructed  by 
the  fourth  in  this  group  of  university  colleges,  the  College 
of  Commercial  Studies.  This  should  be  primarily  a  School 
of  Administration  and  Finance.  Upon  the  history,  politics, 
economics,  and  sociology  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
the  College  of  Commerce  must  be  based,  just  as  the  In 
dustrial  and  Technological  colleges  are  founded  upon  their 
common  relationship  to  elementary  science  and  mathe 
matics.  When  Industrial  and  Commercial  courses  are  thus 
introduced  to  full  membership  in  university  life,  business 
education  will  be  lifted  near  the  ideal  plane.  It  would  be 
relieved  from  the  disadvantages  under  which  it  now  rests 
on  account  of  its  monopoly  by  half -recognized  schools,  which 
are  managed  as  strictly  money-making  enterprises  by  in 
dividual  proprietors. 

I  propose,  therefore,  a  university  amply  endowed  and 
situated  in  each  one  of  the  great  cities  of  our  country  that 
is  not  yet  provided  with  such  a  power-house  for  souls ;  open 
all  the  year  round ;  admitting  without  difficulty  every  mature 
and  earnest  student  who  wishes  to  study  in  its  walls ;  pro 
viding  every  educational  training  that  any  one  can  desire 
and  expert  direction  in  the  choice  of  studies;  placing  its 
trained  specialists  in  applied  science  in  touch  with  every 
occupation  in  the  community,  and  especially  with  the  work 
ers,  who  should  be  also  students;  relating  industrial  and 
technological  education  closely  together,  carrying  the  sci 
entific  knowledge  of  the  university  to  the  people,  farmers, 
artisans,  or  manufacturers ;  opening  its  doors  wide  to  all  the 
high  schools  of  the  city;  lifting  every  so-called  "  business 
education  "  to  the  university  plane  of  study  and  achieve 
ment  and  sweeping  within  its  boundaries  every  kind  of 
advanced  professional  education;  emphasizing  the  educa- 
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tional  value  of  the  Fine  Arts  as  well  as  that  of  Industrial 
Arts;  becoming  the  matrix  of  all  the  higher  directive  edu 
cational  forces  and  processes  for  a  great  urban  community 
and  all  its  suburban  dependencies;  correcting  that  half- 
knowledge  which  produces  class  hatreds  and  on  which  dema 
gogues  thrive;  bringing  into  daily  life  the  "  sweetness  and 
light  "  of  the  spiritual  world  and  the  power  of  eternaZ 
Truth  and  thus  helping  to  secure  the  universal  reign  of  Law 
and  Peace  and  Righteousness. 

For  the  foundation  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dollars 
would  be  requisite.  For  the  further  development  of  the 
institution  twenty-five  millions  would  be  needed  to  provide 
for  immediate  growth  and  at  the  same  time  insure  per 
manent  endowment  funds  of  adequate  amount.  The  site 
ought  to  include  as  much  as  fifty  acres,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  initial  cost  would  depend  largely  upon  the  value 
of  the  location  selected.  A  municipal  university  of  the  kind 
here  outlined,  when  once  well  established,  would  inevitably 
attract  many  students  from  outside  of  the  city.  The  prob 
lems  arising  from  increasing  numbers  of  students  are,  it 
would  seem,  best  solved  by  subdividing  the  colleges,  so  as 
to  insure  relatively  small  classes  for  instruction  and  ample 
opportunities  for  intimate  acquaintance  between  teachers 
and  pupils.  A  single  faculty  ought  not  to  be  responsible 
for  more  than  five  hundred  students.  The  division  of  ex 
panding  universities  into  groups  of  small  and  efficient  col 
leges  is,  of  course,  not  so  economical  financially  as  it  is  wise 
educationally  and  morally.  That  difficulty  of  reconciling  the 
fiscal  fact  with  the  demands  of  the  ideal  must  be  left  to  the 
enlightened  public  spirit  and  consecrated  wealth  of  the 
community. 

CHARLES  H.  LEVEKMORE. 
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THE  THREE  BRONTES.  By  MAY  SINCLAIR.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  1912. 

No  contribution  to  literature  is  more  valuable,  more  packed  with  the 
stuff  of  thought  for  a  true  reader  of  books,  than  the  analysis  of  a  great 
poet  by  a  great  poet,  or  a  great  novelist  by  a  great  novelist. 

This  is  what  we  find  in  May  Sinclair's  study  of  Charlotte  and  Emily 
Bronte.  Poor  Anne — gentle,  hesitating,  submissive,  and  suffering  soul 
that  she  was — comes  in  for  very  slight  treatment.  Miss  Sinclair  moves 
past  the  minor  sister  with  a  line  or  two,  here  and  there;  a  little  passing 
pity  and  a  bit  of  swift,  keen-sighted  criticism  when  she  restores  to  gen 
tle  Anne  verses  which  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  too  generously  presented  to 
Emily. 

"My  God  (oh,  let  me  call  Thee  mine, 

Weak,  wretched  sinner  though  I  be), 
My  trembling  soul  would  fain  be  thine 
My  feeble  faith  still  clings  to  Thee." 

Although  these  lines  were  found  in  Emily's  handwriting,  Miss  Sin 
clair  is  perfectly  right  in  asserting  that  he  must  be  dull  of  hearing  who 
does  not  recognize  Anne's  quavering  voice,  as  she  trembles  beneath  the 
Calvinistic  thunders  in  Haworth  Parish  pulpit.  Emily,  of  the  chainless 
soul,  never  for  a  moment  even  in  the  face  of  the  Creator  of  Life,  showed 
cowardice  or  cringing.  Her  sense  of  the  universal  belonged  to  another 
species.  "Life,"  she  sings — 

"Life — that  in  me  has  rest, 
As  I — undying  Life — have  power  in  thee." 

She  knows  herself  the  vessel  of  eternal  being  which  momentarily 
pauses  in  her  temporary  temple  while  she  exercises  power  in  infinity. 
Could  any  astute  critic  admit  the  "trembling  soul"  and  "feeble  faith" 
as  belonging  to  her  who  sings: 

"Vain  are  the  thousand  creeds 

That  move  men's  hearts;  unutterably  vain; 
Worthless   as  withered  weeds, 

Or  idlest  froth  amid  the  boundless  main, 

"  To  awaken  doubt  in  one 

Holding  so  fast  by  thine  infinity. 

"  There  is  no  room  for  death 

Nor  atom  that  his  might  could  render  void; 
Thou — thou  are  being  and  breath 

And  what  thou  art  may  never  be  destroyed." 
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Since  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Maeterlinck's  eloquent 
tribute  to  Emily  in  Wisdom  and  Destiny,  which  last  Miss  Sinclair  writes 
she  has  "  unblushingly  *  lifted/  "  no  one  has  more  clearly  and  adequately 
dealt  with  the  great  trio  of  sisters.  Not  once  does  Miss  Sinclair's  right 
instinct  fail  her  in  this  beautiful  appreciation.  She  understands  and 
sets  forth  Charlotte's  method  and  inspiration  as  could  one  only  who 
shared  the  same  inspiration  and  practised  the  same  art;  she  feels  Emily's 
power  as  one  who  has  felt  in  the  same  kind;  and  it  is  important  to  add 
that  she  lays  her  finger  on  the  very  heart  of  Emily's  mysticism  as  could 
only  an  initiate.  This  latter  fact  recalls  to  memory  certain  acknowledg 
ments  made  to  Miss  Sinclair  in  Evelyn  Underbill's  fine  volume  on 
Mysticism. 

As  to  Charlotte,  Miss  Sinclair's  great  service  is  the  clearing  away  of 
rubbish  and  gossip,  the  tracing  to  its  true  source,  her  finer  inspiration 
and  her  splendid  vindication  of  Charlotte's  women,  her  prophetic  vision 
of  the  submerging  of  the  futile  and  vain  mid- Victorian  type  and  the  sur 
vival  of  a  braver  and  nobler  woman. 

In  setting  aside  the  idle  gossip  of  a  love-affair  which  wakened  Char 
lotte  Bronte's  powers,  Miss  Sinclair  says  the  great  thing  to  realize  is  that 
"  it  is  always  the  inner  life  that  counts,  and  with  the  Brontes  it 
supremely  counted."  It  counted  and  accounted  indeed  for  almost  every 
thing.  Because  Charlotte  Bronte  wrote  a  novel  about  a  little  French  pro 
fessor  in  love,  the  critics  must  necessarily  try  to  build  up  a  gossiping 
romance  about  her  relations  to  M.  Heger.  "  It  may  be,"  says  Miss  Sin 
clair  with  fine  irony,  "that  I  have  no  more  authority  for  my  belief  that 
Emily  Bronte  was  in  love  with  the  Absolute  than  the  other  people  have 
for  theirs  that  Charlotte  was  in  love  with  M.  Heger."  Miss  Sinclair 
quotes  from  a  letter  of  Charlotte's  written  in  Brussels  at  the  time  when 
her  passion  was  supposed  to  be  at  high-water  mark.  She  writes,  "  I  lead 
an  easeful,  stagnant,  silent  life."  "  May  I  point  out,"  asks  the  unerring 
psychologist  in  Miss  Sinclair,  "  that  you  may  be  '  silent '  in  the  first 
workings  of  a  tragic  and  illegitimate  passion,  you  are  not  ( stagnant '  and 
certainly  not  l  easeful.'  " 

Not  M.  Heger  in  the  French  Pensionnat  and  a  futile  passion  taught 
Charlotte  Bronte  to  turn  her  genius  free  upon  the  reproduction  of  life. 
Charlotte  could  be  inspired,  but  she  was  not  easily  taught.  Her  school 
mistresses,  indeed,  taught  her  to  "  indite,"  "  peruse,"  and  "  retain  "  where 
she  had  much  better  have  "written/'  "read,"  and  "kept,"  and  doubtless 
M.  Heger  corrected  her  French  syntax,  but  her  genius  was  awakened  by 
reading  her  untrammeled  sister's  Wuthering  Heights.  This  discovery  is 
Miss  Sinclair's  most  valuable  and  entirely  original  contribution  to  Bronte 
biography.  Miss  Sinclair,  who  knows  so  well  that  the  great  event  is  in 
the  inner  life,  knows  also  what  a  high  adventure  is  the  reading  of  a  great 
and  vitalizing  book.  After  the  "  strange  grayness  "  of  the  Professor,  the 
"  stillness  and  grayness  of  imperfect  hearing,  imperfect  seeing,"  Charlotte 
Bronte  suddenly  awakens  and  produces  a  book  pulsing  with  vitality. 
Through  whatever  flaws  of  method  and  of  style,  the  life,  sincerity,  reality, 
of  the  book  breaks.  The  critics,  amazed,  search  the  biographical  data  for 
an  event  to  account  for  the  sudden  blossoming.  Miss  Sinclair  shows  con 
clusively  that  the  event  was  spiritual.  It  was  not  a  French  professor  who 
awakened  the  genius's  soul;  it  was  a  book.  It  was  Emily,  who  knew  none 
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of  the  "  cold  deliberations  born  of  fear  " ;  whose  own  book  was  the  fruit 
of  a  divine  freedom,  a  divine  unconsciousness,"  who  lifted  her  sister  to  the 
plane  where  she  too  could  freely  use  her  powers.  "  The  experience  may 
seem  insufficient,"  says  Miss  Sinclair,  and  adds,  authoritatively,  "  it  is  of 
such  experiences  that  a  great  writer's  life  is  largely  made."  For  this 
insight,  this  fact  so  self-evident,  once  it  is  pointed  out,  all  readers  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  owe  Miss  Sinclair  a  debt  of  deep  gratitude,  as  well  as 
for  her  discriminating,  fine-seeing  analysis  of  Charlotte's  development  of 
style,  method,  and  spirit. 

The  eulogy  of  Emily  Bronte  surpasses  any  that  has  yet  been  accorded 
that  great,  unacclaimed  writer.  If  Swinburne  has  praised  her  exuber 
antly  and  Maeterlinck  exquisitely,  May  Sinclair  has  sung  her  truly, 
proving  her  praise  as  she  sings.  She  has  paused  at  the  very  passages, 
the  lines,  the  attitudes  which  give  the  "unapproachable,  the  unique  and 
baffling  quality  of  her  temperament  and  of  her  genius." 

"  Born  with  a  profound,  incurable  indifference  to  the  material  event," 
chary  of  alien  and  external  contacts,  self-sufficing  and  heroic,  there  came 
to  her  "nothing  of  all  that  passes  in  love,  sorrow,  passion,  or  anguish; 
still  did  she  possess  all  that  abides  when  emotion  has  faded  away."  Emily 
Bronte  was  of  those  souls  born  complete  who  do  not  realize  their  being 
through  contact  with  external  reality.  She  was.  She  lived  and  thought 
and  produced  splendidly  aloof  from  the  stream  of  circumstance. 

If  we  would,  as  critic,  desire  to  find  flaws  in  a  book  so  remarkable  as 
this,  we  should  say  that  Miss  Sinclair  was  perhaps  somewhat  too  scorn 
ful  of  Anne's  gentle  and  submissive  spirit.  And  it  might  be  pointed  out 
that  the  method  of  repetition  used  especially  in  the  first  half  of  the  book, 
the  continual  refrain  of  "  their  destiny,"  "  their  happiness,"  belongs 
rather  to  the  method  of  poetry  than  of  prose. 

Still  no  critic  need  fear  to  say  of  Miss  Sinclair's  book  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  vital  and  splendid  achievements  of  literary  appreciation 
and  analysis  of  our  times. 


ESSAYS  IN  KADICAL  EMPIRICISM.  By  WILLIAM  JAMES.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  1912. 

"  Life  is  confused  and  superabundant,  and  what  the  younger  generation 
appears  to  crave  is  more  of  the  temperament  of  life  in  its  philosophy, 
even  though  it  were  at  some  cost  of  logical  vigor  and  formal  purity." 

These  words  are  from  the  second  of  the  essays  that  make  up  this 
closing  volume  of  the  contribution  of  William  James  to  the  thought  of 
his  times.  They  are  the  words  of  one  who,  when  he  wrote  them,  was 
of  the  older  generation,  but  to  his  genial  spirit  the  passing  years  but 
added  to  that  temperament  of  life  which  marked  him  for  its  own.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  younger  generation  will  increasingly  look  to  the  writings 
of  Mr.  James  for  the  chartings  of  the  intellectual  adventures  by  which 
to  find  satisfaction  for  their  cravings. 

The  volume  brings  together  a  dozen  essays  from  the  various  philo 
sophical  and  technical  journals  in  which  they  were  originally  printed. 
More  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  of  his  works,  the  appeal  is  to  his 
professional  colleagues,  to  those  whose  interest  in  philosophy  is  specialized. 

The  first  five  of  the  articles  composing  the  volume  furnish  the  only 
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consecutive  account,  even  in  bare  outline,  of  the  philosophy  of  Radical 
Empiricism,  which  more  and  more  absorbed  the  mind  of  Mr.  James 
in  his  latter  years.  Doubtless  his  popular  philosophical  repute  will  be 
identified  with  his  Pragmatism,  but  Mr.  James  himself  esteemed  pragmat 
ism  as  of  secondary  importance,  chiefly  significant,  indeed,  as  preparing 
the  way  for  a  philosophy  of  pure  experience. 

The  aim  of  the  essays  that  set  forth  radical  empiricism  is  con 
structive.  But  they  build  a  method  to  be  used  rather  than  a  system  to  be 
accepted.  The  method  proposed  is  almost  revolutionary;  and  revolu 
tionary  because  of  its  simplicity.  Mr.  James  refers  to  the  "Privilege 
which  society  grants  to  all  us  philosophers  of  being  puzzle-headed."  Cer 
tainly  it  often  seems  as  if  some  philosophic  debates  were  continued  only 
because  of  an  implicit  convention,  on  both  sides,  to  ignore  primary  facts. 
To  the  most  primary  facts,  the  facts  of  experiences  just  as  they  come, 
unsophisticated  by  cataloguings  and  classifyings,  Mr.  James  invites 
philosophers  to  turn.  But  the  simplicity  of  this  method  is  its  difficulty. 
Persons  of  culture  are  steeped  in  modes  of  thought  which  they  take  to  be 
parts  of  their  direct  experience.  Uncultured  persons  can  neither  detect 
nor  record  what  they  experience.  Perhaps  the  final  word  as  to  the  real 
uses  of  philosophy  brings  us  back  to  a  primitive  naivete  of  experience 
but  with  an  additional  clearness  of  vision  and  an  additional  grace  of 
expression.  In  the  degree  to  which  philosophy  travels  this  road,  it  will 
have  learned  the  lesson  of  Mr.  James's  Radical  Empiricism — and  as  this 
lesson  is  learned  the  hateful  bars  that  divide  philosophy  from  art  will  be 
broken  down.  For,  as  Mr.  James's  own  writings  evidence,  a  philosophy 
which  is  itself  a  clarified  intensity  of  sympathy  with  life  as  it  is  lived 
perforce  expresses  itself  in  noble  and  vital  forms. 

The  gallant  candor  of  the  thinking  of  Mr.  James  never  appeared  to 
better  advantage  than  in  this  volume  addressed  to  his  professional  col 
leagues.  He  throws,  he  says,  his  description  of  experience  "  into  the 
bubbling  vat  of  publicity,  where,  jostled  by  rivals  and  torn  by  critics,  it 
will  eventually  either  disappear  from  notice,  or  else,  if  better  luck  befall 
it,  quietly  subside  to  the  profundities,  and  serve  as  a  possible  ferment  of 
new  growths  or  a  nucleus  of  new  crystallization."  We  cannot  think  so 
meanly  of  contemporary  philosophy  as  not  to  see  in  these  essays  a  per 
meating  ferment  for  wonderful  and  unpredictable  new  growths.  The 
brevity  of  the  description  awakens  thoughts  of  what  might  have  been 
had  Mr.  James  lived  to  fill  in  the  account.  Yet  so  composed  and  clear 
is  the  sketch  that  there  is  no  touch  of  the  pathos  of  incompletion.  It 
is  the  world's  loss  that,  save  for  Mr.  James's  correspondence,  naught  now 
remains  of  his  literary  achievement  to  be  published.  But  the  outstanding 
figure  remains  one  of  the  most  singularly  precious  of  the  spiritual  pos 
sessions  of  America. 


FAMOUS  CASTLES  AND  PALACES  OF  ITALY.  By  EDMUND  D'AUVERGNE. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1912. 

A  handsome  and  interesting  volume  is  this  first  English  book  on-  the 
castles  of  Italy.  Italy  has  been  written  up  more  thoroughly  than  any 
other  country,  not  excepting  Greece.  But  thorough  as  have  been  the 
published  accounts  of  cathedrals,  churches,  cities,  history,  people,  civili- 
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zation,  this  volume  is,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  only  English  ac 
count  of  the  castles.  It  might  also  be  regarded  as  a  history  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man  or  as  the  forerunner  to  the  history  of  modern  jails. 
It  was  as  a  development  of  the  camp  or  Roman  castrum  that  the  medieval 
castle  sprang  into  being.  Less  uniform  than  the  Norman  castles  of 
England,  the  Italian  castles  show  not  only  their  natural  descent  from 
the  Koman  stronghold,  but  the  influence  of  French,  German,  Norman, 
Spanish,  Saracenic  invaders,  and  to  them  are  linked  the  stories,  legends, 
and  traditions  of  the  great  families  of  Italy — of  the  D'Estes,  Malatestas, 
Gonzagas,  Fransceschini,  Estensi,  with  all  their  internecine  strife  and 
jealousy.  Abodes  of  terror  as  of  valor,  these  castles  were  all  founded  on 
the  necessity  of  having  accessible  and  to  hand  torture-chambers  for  the 
enemy.  In  the  castle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  the  author  describes  on  the  side 
by  the  water,  deeply  rooted  in  the  rock,  a  long  series  of  vaults  used  in 
differently  for  dungeons  or  storerooms.  Many  of  these  are  circular 
cells  entered  only  by  a  trap-door  from  above,  with  blades  projecting  up 
ward  and  outward  from  the  walls. 

The  author  begins  with  the  castles  in  and  about  Rome,  moving 
slowly  toward  Naples,  then  to  Swabian  and  Norman  castles  of  Apulia, 
northward  to  Canossa,  the  castles  in  the  valley  of  Aosta,  the  three  great 
castles  of  Florence — Romena,  Poppi,  and  Poggia.  Then  he  moves  to  the 
castle  at  Pavia  and  at  Milan,  Ferrara,  the  strongholds  of  the  Malatestas 
at  Rimini,  Ancona,  Fano,  Fossombrone,  Ascoli,  Pesaro,  Cesena,  and  San 
Archangelo,  ending  with  Mantua  and  Urbino.  The  book  has  enough 
architectural  detail  to  be  valuable,  but  in  the  main  the  author  has  de 
signed  his  book  as  a  guide  to  the  curious  itinerant  who  enjoys  historical 
associations  with  his  art  and  architecture.  Dante  and  the  friends  whom 
he  consigned  to  Inferno  wander  through  many  of  these  castles,  and  one 
only  wishes  that  the  Browning  allusions  might  have  been  as  carefully 
noted.  With  no  little  humor  the  author  tells  such  grim  stories  as  that 
of  the  Torre  de'  Diavoli  in  the  principal  seat  of  the  Guidi  in  Poppi. 
Here  the  likeliest  youths  of  Poppi  were  lured  by  Donna  Telda,  the  beauti 
ful  widow  of  one  of  the  counts,  who  when  she  tired  of  them  dropped 
them  into  a  subterranean  chamber.  Ultimately,  however,  the  people  of  the 
town,  enraged  at  thus  losing  the  flower  of  their  youth,  seized  the  countess 
and  starved  her  to  death  in  her  own  tower.  Her  spirit  still  lingered  about 
the  place,  and  the  wild  recriminations  of  the  ghosts  who  met  her  gained 
the  tower  its  name. 

There  is  the  tale,  too,  of  the  God-fearing  Francesco  Alessandri,  who  liked 
to  hear  mass  when  he  returned  from  the  chase  to  his  castle,  Vincigliata. 
Arriving  once,  however,  to  find  that  the  priest  had  begun  mass  before  his 
arrival,  he  slew  the  unhappy  celebrant  at  the  altar,  since  which  deed  a 
curse  has  been  upon  the  house,  and  the  Parish  register  records  that  it  has 
been  uninhabited  since  1751,  but  holy  water  is  sprinkled  over  the  cham 
bers  every  Easter.  For  those  who  are  interested  in  the  most  romantic 
civilization  and  times  of  all  history,  this  book  explores  a  new  and  fertile 
field. 


WHERE  HALF  THE  W^ORLD  is  WAKING  UP.     By  CLARENCE  POE.     New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  1912. 

Mr.  Clarence  Poe  has  lately  published  under  the  title  of  Where  Half 
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the  World  is  Waking  Up  a  series  of  letters  written  during  his  recent 
trip  through  Japan,  Korea,  Manchuria,  China,  the  Philippines,  and  India, 
to  the  World's  Work,  the  He-view  of  Reviews,  and  his  own  paper,  The 
Progressive  Farmer. 

Each  letter  comes  directly  from  the  country  described  and  bears  the 
imprint  of  the  fresh  and  vigorous  pen  of  a  journalist  trained  to  catch 
the  color  and  action  of  a  moving  world  for  the  hurried  reader.  Mr.  Poe 
was  reporting  for  these  periodicals  no  mere  sight-seeing  trip.  In  each 
district  he  sought  out  men  of  high  standing  and  political  or  commercial 
importance,  and  with  them  as  a  source  of  information,  backed  by  careful 
study  of  census  reports  and  other  authoritative  publications,  and  by 
close  observation  of  temples,  factories,  schools,  farms,  and  buildings,  he 
wrote  his  account  home.  Blessed  with  a  mind  quick  to  take  impressions 
and  draw  comparisons,  Mr.  Poe  often  jumps  from  a  description  of  ro 
mantic  and  fascinating  scenery  to  discussions,  elementary  indeed,  and  of 
necessity,  of  social  and  industrial  problems.  With  real  earnestness  he 
appeals  to  young  America  to  stand  ready  to  act  as  guide  to  the  enfeebled 
East  as  she  awakens  from  her  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep  of  centuries  and  to 
accept  from  her,  too,  such  valuable  lessons  as  she  has  to  give. 

He  writes  with  enthusiasm  of  that  system  in  Japan  which  enrolls 
ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  children  between  six  and  fourteen  years  in 
school  for  an  annual  term  of  ten  months  and  for  a  compulsory  term  of 
eight  years,  of  the  co-operative  credit  societies  in  Japan  and  India  which 
aid  the  sick,  aged,  or  hard-pushed  farmer  and  merchant;  of  the  general 
thrift,  especially  of  the  farmer,  who  cultivates  his  small  acreage  so  in 
tensively  and  fertilizes  so  painstakingly  that  it  is  kept  continuously  pro 
ducing  without  exhaustion;  of  the  moral  achievement  of  the  Chinese  in 
their  brave  fight  against  the  vice  of  opium-smoking;  and  of  other  signs 
of  progress  too  numerous  to  cite. 

He  sounds  anew  the  warning  of  President  McKinley  as  to  the  necessity 
of  the  continued  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Republic.  The  natural  re 
sources  of  Manchuria  are  boundless,  and  if,  through  the  indifference  of 
the  Powers,  Japan  be  permitted  much  longer  to  violate  with  safety  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  he  feels  sure  a  serious  menace  to 
commercial  rights  in  Asia  will  arise  in  the  form  of  Japanese  aggression. 

The  morals  which  Mr.  Poe  draws  for  America  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  one  word,  "  Conservation."  Conservation  of  our  natural  resources, 
especially  of  the  forests  as  a  safeguard  against  the  draughts  and  floods 
so  destructive  in  China;  conservation  of  our  racial  strength  through  im 
proved  methods  of  education  and  progressive  labor  legislation;  conserva 
tion  of  commercial  opportunities  and  industrial  production;  and,  above 
all,  conservation  of  the  things  of  the  spirit,  which  make  for  courage,  dis 
cipline,  and  honor. 


THE  CHINESE  AT  HOME.  By  J.  DYER  BALL.  New  York:  Fleming, 
Revell  &  Company,  1912. 

Mr.  J.  Dyer  Ball  has  well  named  his  latest  book  The  Chinese  at  Home. 
By  right  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people  through  more  than 
a  score  of  years'  experience  in  the  English  courts  of  justice  of  China, 
Mr.  Ball  has  drawn  faithful  pictures  of  John  Chinaman,  not  only  in 
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the  seven  ages  of  man  known  to  our  Western  world,  but  in  that  peculiarly 
Oriental  eighth  scene  of  the  Chinaman  who  by  death  has  been  translated 
into  an  ancestor.  With  the  greatest  detail  Mr.  Ball  introduces  us  to  the 
Chinaman  in  sickness  and  in  health,  on  land  and  afloat,  indoors  and 
out-of-doors,  at  work,  at  worship,  and  at  play.  He  describes  and  interprets 
the  meaning  of  his  dress,  his  ceremonies,  his  laws,  his  many  languages, 
and  his  religion.  Yet  the  author  has  manipulated  this  really  tremendous 
mass  of  material  with  a  skill  which  makes  his  book  delightful  reading. 
The  book  is  illustrated  by  good  photographs  and  curious  colored  plates  by 
Chinese  artists  that  do  their  part  to  stimulate  the  imagination  of  the 
reader.  Mr.  Ball  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  Chinaman  as  an  individual. 
He  considers  him  painstaking,  persevering,  long-suffering,  and  adaptable, 
an  untiring  toiler  living  in  a  civilization  like  that  of  the  European  Mid 
dle  Ages.  In  fact,  Mr.  Ball  considers  the  Chinaman  a  desirable  figure 
in  the  industrial  world  despite  of  his  different  standards  of  morality 
and  living  and  of  his  non-settling  qualities.  He  regards  the  "  Yellow 
Peril "  as  a  distorted  vision  of  what  in  the  case  of  the  Straits  Settlement 
has  been  a  golden  blessing. 

Mr.  Ball  has  consistently  avoided  the  introduction  of  too  much  Chinese 
history  and  economics  in  his  book  except  as  they  bear  upon  the  minds 
and  habits  of  the  people.  This  is  fortunate,  for  since  the  writing  of  the 
book  a  tremendous  change  has  swept  over  China,  wiping  out  the  old,  tra 
dition-bound  Empire  and  creating  a  new  and  progressive  Republic.  As 
an  exposition  of  Chinese  character  and  life  Mr.  Ball's  book  must  con 
tinue  to  hold  a  high  place;  whereas  as  history  it  already  needs  revision. 
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THE   WAR    IN   THE   BALKANS 

BY  SVETOZAR  TONJOROFF 


THE  roar  of  the  cannon  in  the  Balkans  has  given  resonant 
emphasis  to  the  dictum,  too  often  ignored  by  statesmen,  that 
no  problem  is  solved  until  it  has  been  solved  aright.  The 
penalty  of  war  in  1912  is  the  outcome  of  the  crime  of  diplo 
macy  in  1878,  when  Disraeli  and  Bismarck,  at  the  head 
of  the  reactionary  forces  in  Europe,  restored  to  the  hazards 
of  Ottoman  rule  the  Christian  populations  of  Macedonia 
and  Thrace  that  had  been  liberated  by  the  conquering  arms 
of  Eussia.  It  is  the  struggle  of  virile,  young-old  nationali 
ties,  cramped  and  crippled  by  the  decrees  of  chancellors, 
that  has  precipitated  the  present  ominous  crisis  upon  the 
ancient  battle-field  of  Europe. 

When  the  hostilities  between  Italy  and  Turkey  broke 
out  last  year  the  most  elaborate  precautions  were  taken  by 
Christendom  to  "  isolate  "  the  conflict.  The  international 
finger  of  warning  was  shaken  vigorously  in  the  faces  of 
Bulgaria,  Servia,  Greece,  and  Montenegro.  These  minor  peo 
ples,  tugging  at  the  leash  in  their  desire  to  fly  at  the  throat 
of  their  old  oppressor,  were  solemnly  notified  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  they  be  permitted  to  complicate  the 
calculations  of  their  betters  by  undertaking  movements  of 
their  own,  military  or  diplomatic.  The  murmur  of  discon 
tent  grew  menacing  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  how 
ever,  and  at  the  end  of  the  past  summer  the  chancelleries 
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again  served  notice  upon  the  Balkan  States  individually  that 
they  were  under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace.  On  the  evening  of 
September  20th  the  lights  went  out  in  the  Foreign  Offices 
at  London,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  and 
be-ordered  Excellencies  to  whom  the  task  of  maintaining 
the  equilibrium  of  the  terrestrial  globe  had  been  intrusted  by 
the  mandates  of  parliaments  or  the  decrees  of  sovereigns 
betook  themselves  to  their  late  dinners,  predisposed  to  good 
digestion  by  the  tranquillizing  conviction  that  the  dogs  of 
war  were  finding  a  safe  outlet  for  their  pent-up  energies  in 
harmless,  though  noisy,  baying. 

The  unexpected,  always  a  certainty  in  Balkan  affairs,  oc 
curred  in  mid-forenoon  of  the  21st,  when  the  telegraph-wires 
flashed  to  the  breakfast-tables  of  chancellors  and  permanent 
under-secretaries  the  astonishing  news  that  the  forked  light 
ning  was  already  riving  the  thunder-clouds  that  had  hovered 
over  southeastern  Europe  since  the  father  of  the  oldest 
statesman  of  them  all  was  in  swaddling-clothes.  Vague  re 
ports  in  cipher  conveyed  the  information  that  the  impos 
sible  had  come  to  pass — that  the  Balkan  nations,  but  yester 
day  mere  pawns  upon  the  international  chess-board,  had 
combined  for  a  common  purpose  and  stood  ready  to  en 
force  their  collective  will  at  the  gleaming  points  of  half 
a  million  bayonets.  The  event  was  a  sufficiently  interesting 
development  even  from  the  purely  diplomatic  point  of  view. 
For  many  years  Turkey  and  the  powers  had  been  setting 
race  against  race,  nationality  against  nationality,  in  what 
Lord  Salisbury  sardonically  designated  as  the  "  rat-pit  " 
of  Macedonia,  and  had  dominated  the  situation  by  dividing 
the  councils  of  the  discontented  elements.  Intensive  in 
quiries  by  ministers  and  charges,  whom  the  march  of  most 
recent  events  had  caught  napping,  brought  to  light  the 
amazing  details  of  an  international  coup  d'etat  hardly  prece- 
dented  in  the  annals  of  our  time  for  largeness  of  scope  and 
completeness  of  aim.  The  Foreign  Offices  learned,  to  their 
consternation,  that  Bulgaria,  the  most  alert  and  most  ef 
ficient,  as  well  as  the  youngest,  of  the  Balkan  States,  had 
again  outwitted  the  chancelleries  of  the  powers;  that  Bul 
garian  diplomacy,  which  under  Premier  Stambouloff  in  the 
late  eighties  had  unsuccessfully  essayed  the  task  of  bringing 
the^  peoples  of  the  Peninsula  to  an  agreement  for  common 
action,  had  succeeded  under  Premier  Gueshoff,  in  1912,  in 
compromising  the  differences  among  neighbors,  and  had 
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brought  to  a  fulfilment  the  dream  of  a  coalition  against 
Gladstone's  "  unspeakable  "  Turk. 

The  issue  that  confronted  the  powers  at  this  juncture 
of  events  was  humanitarian  and  not  territorial.  The  im 
mediate  demand  of  the  Balkan  Federation  on  its  initial 
appearance  upon  the  arena  of  international  affairs  stipu 
lated  only  the  introduction  of  reforms  in  Macedonia  and 
Thrace — reforms  to  which  the  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  had  solemnly  pledged  themselves  in  1878.  The 
scheme  adopted  by  the  international  congress  that  met  to 
readjust  the  relations  of  the  world  after  the  Eusso-Turkish 
conflict  provided  for  the  establishment  of  autonomous  ad 
ministrations,  under  the  overlordship  of  the  Sultan,  in 
Macedonia  and  Northern  Thrace.  The  results  of  the  applica 
tion  of  the  scheme  of  reforms  in  Northern  Thrace,  under 
the  designation  of  Eastern  Eumelia,  the  union  between  the 
Bulgarians  of  the  principality  and  those  of  the  province 
south  of  it,  in  1885,  in  the  face  of  the  protests  of  the  powers 
and  of  Turkey,  and  the  final  annexation  of  Eastern  Eumelia 
by  the  newly  proclaimed  kingdom  in  1908,  are  events  of 
yesterday  which  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  civilization 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  fate  of  Macedonia  and  South 
ern  Thrace — the  scene  of  the  present  struggle — presents  a 
sharp  contrast  to  the  happy  outcome  of  Bulgarian  rule  in 
Eastern  Eumelia.  Eelying  upon  the  inability  of  the  powers 
to  exert  combined  pressure  to  effect  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  Article  XXIII.  in  the  remaining  possessions 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe,  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid 
successfully  evaded  the  obligations  which  he  had  under 
taken  under  the  mandate  of  the  powers,  and  the  vilayets 
remained  the  helpless  but  constantly  protesting  victims  of 
the  Turkish  abuses  which  had  brought  on  the  Eusso-Turkish 
War. 

To  the  neighboring  Christian  states — Bulgaria,  Servia, 
Greece,  and  Montenegro  —  the  non-application  of  Article 
XXIII.  in  its  entirety  perpetuated  an  element  of  vital  peril. 
The  organization  and  maintenance  of  large  armies,  to  the 
detriment  of  impoverished  peoples;  the  frequent  outbreaks 
of  hot  irritation  in  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Servia,  and  Montenegro 
that  invariably  attended  the  appalling  repetition  of  mas 
sacres  of  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Servians,  and  Montenegrins 
across  the  boundaries,  and  often  within  sight  and  hearing  of 
the  frontier  guards;  and,  finally,  the  interminable  expendi- 
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tures  involved  in  the  succor  and  rehabilitation  of  refugees 
from  Turkey — these  are  some  of  the  features  of  the  old 
regime  which  were  perpetuated  in  the  territory  once  liber 
ated  by  the  sword  of  Alexander  II.  of  Russia,  by  the  failure 
of  the  powers  to  carry  out  their  promises. 

Against  this. intolerable  state  of  affairs  the  small  nations 
bordering  upon  Turkey  have  made  frequent  but  ineffectual 
protests  to  the  powers  for  the  past  three  decades.  In  1906, 
upon  the  outbreak  of  an  unprecedentedly  formidable  revolu 
tionary  movement  among  the  Bulgarians  of  Macedonia  and 
the  characteristic  excesses  that  attended  its  suppression, 
the  collective  conscience  of  Europe  felt  the  gnawing  of  the 
tooth  of  remorse.  There  were  various  conferences  between 
statesmen  and  sovereigns,  and,  finally,  after  a  visit  which 
the  Tsar  of  Russia  paid  to  the  Emperor-King  of  Austria- 
Hungary  at  Miirzsteg,  the  ' l  concert  ' '  undertook  what  prom 
ised  to  be  an  effective  attempt  to  postpone  the  crisis  in  the 
Balkans  by  introducing  a  programme  of  reforms  in  the 
disturbed  vilayets  under  the  supervision  of  a  Europeanized 
gendarmerie  and  a  European  fiscal  administration.  The 
application  of  the  new  order  of  things  had  hardly  begun 
when  an  extraordinary  event  at  Salonica  precipitated  an 
entirely  unexpected  situation.  This  event  was  the  proclama 
tion  of  the  now  famous  constitutional  order  by  the  Young 
Turks  which  made  such  a  dramatic  appeal  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  world.  The  sound  of  the  unaccustomed  words  i '  Lib 
erty,  Equality,  Fraternity  "  upon  Ottoman  lips  at  Salonica 
fired  even  the  deadened  imaginations  of  the  subject  races, 
accustomed  for  centuries  to  the  contemptuous  epithets  of 
"giaour"  and  "  ray  ah."  Enver  Bey,  the  leader  of  the 
spectacular  revolution,  exchanged  embraces  with  Zandansky, 
the  Bulgarian  insurrectionary  chief,  and  all  along  the  line 
of  battle  of  the  races  a  general  demonstration  of  recon 
ciliation,  accompanied  by  pledges  of  undying  loyalty  to  the 
Young  Turkish  reformers,  became  the  order  of  the  day  in 
the  region  lately  devastated  by  the  tramp  of  armed  bat 
talions. 

In  this  phase  of  the  Balkan  crisis,  destined  to  bring  the 
shadow  of  Armageddon  lowering  upon  Europe  out  of  the 
Near  East,  the  powers  immediately  interested  in  carrying 
out  the  Miirzsteg  programme  found  their  opportunity  to 
abandon  the  distasteful  task;  and  the  cry  of  "Yasshahsin 
Houriet!"  raised  on  the  shore  of  the  ^Egean  was  followed 
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precipitately  by  the  announcement  from  the  Western  capitals 
that  the  chancelleries,  convinced  of  the  sincerity  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  constitutional  order  in  Turkey,  would 
intrust  to  Ottoman  hands  the  task  of  dealing  with  the  legiti 
mate  grievances  of  the  subject  peoples.  This  disposition 
of  the  destinies  of  their  brothers  by  blood,  language,  and 
religion  brought  keen  apprehension  to  the  Servians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Montenegrins,  who  had 
been  taught  by  bitter  experience,  dating  back  for  many 
generations,  to  place  no  trust  in  any  promise  of  reforms  de 
pendent  upon  Turkey  for  their  execution. 

The  disillusionment  within  the  borders  of  Turkey  itself 
began  in  the  autumn  of  the  anno  mirabilis  1908,  when  the 
preparations  for  the  first  general  election  under  the  newly 
established  constitution  disclosed  the  purpose  of  the  party 
in  power — the  secret  organization  known  as  the  Committee 
of  Union  and  Progress — to  control  rigidly,  by  the  aid  of  the 
bayonet  and  the  power  of  arrest,  the  votes  of  the  Christian 
population.  In  addition,  the  r ayahs  found  that  their  repre 
sentation  in  Parliament  had  been  effectively  scaled  down 
to  the  end  of  giving  them  a  purely  nominal  participation 
in  the  legislative  body  of  the  Empire,  even  in  districts  in 
which  they  outnumbered  the  Moslems  in  the  ratio  of  three 
to  one.  Other  causes  of  discontent  cropped  out  before  the 
echoes  of  the  paeans  to  liberty  had  died  down  in  Salonica. 
The  Christian  subjects  discovered  that,  under  the  pledge  to 
encourage  education  with  the  resources  of  the  state,  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  contemplated  the  prac 
tical  suppression  of  the  schools  that  had  been  conducted  by 
the  various  nationalities  at  enormous  sacrifices  through  the 
period  when  the  Turkish  scheme  of  education  was  confined 
to  the  chanting  of  the  "  Elif,"  "  Beh,"  "  Teh/'  "  Seh," 
and  the  mechanical  repetition  of  passages  from  "Al  Koran" 
in  unintelligible  Arabic  in  the  courtyards  of  the  mosques. 
The  encroachment  upon  the  schools  of  the  subject  na 
tionalities  by  the  Young  Turks  —  an  assault  upon  vital 
rights  which  had  been  secured  to  the  conquered  since  the 
days  of  the  conquest — indicated  a  purpose  of  Ottomaniza- 
tion  that  caused  consternation  among  the  subject  races  and 
gave  quick  alarm  at  Sofia,  Belgrade,  Athens,  and  Cettinje. 
Bulgar,  Greek,  Servian,  and  Montenegrin  viewed  with  a 
common  and  intense  abhorrence  the  aggressive  project  of 
the  new  masters  at  Constantinople  to  substitute  the  Otto- 
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man  language  for  the  Slavic  or  the  Greek,  and  to  estab 
lish  central  Ottoman  control  over  a  phase  of  their  lives 
that  had  been  recognized  as  peculiarly  their  own  since  the 
days  of  Amurath  the  First.  In  the  unexpected  crisis  each 
wronged  nationality  cast  about  it  for  some  means  to  enforce 
the  maintenance  of  its  historic  privileges  for  the  perpetua 
tion  of  a  culture  far  older  and  more  advanced  than  that 
of  the  Turks  who  now  sought  to  destroy  it.  The  controversy 
grew  bitter.  Futile  prayers  gave  way  to  violence.  The 
Young  Turks,  chagrined  by  the  untoward  course  of  events, 
resorted  to  the  argument  that  had  always  characterized  the 
statecraft  of  the  Old  Turks — the  argument  of  force.  On 
the  eve  cf  the  present  conflict  in  the  Balkans  the  region  of 
the  new  and  desperate  Knlturkampf  was  traced  by  a  long 
and  dismal  line  of  schools  all  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia, 
which  had  been  closed  by  the  zeal  of  the  reformers  in  be 
half  of  the  centralized  Ottoman  system  which  was  designed 
to  educate  the  ancient  races  of  the  Peninsula  into  good 
Turks  with  Turkish  ideals  and  Turkish  standards  of  civiliza 
tion  so  painfully  apparent  in  the  annals  of  Turkish  domina 
tion. 

Against  this  new  form  of  oppression,  more  insidious  be 
cause  more  potentially  effective  than  anything  that  had 
been  attempted  in  the  palmy  days  of  Abdul  Hamid,  the 
states  now  in  alliance  took  individual  measures  early  in 
the  course  of  the  stormy  Young  Turkish  administration. 
Friendly  representations  at  Constantinople  by  the  repre 
sentatives  of  Balkan  nations  disclosed  an  uncompromising 
attitude  at  the  seat  of  Ottoman  power.  These  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  rayahs  had  the  unexpected  result  of  sub 
stituting  the  scorpion  for  the  whip,  of  adding  vigor  to  the 
Ottoman  effort  to  destroy  the  nationalities  that  were  prov 
ing  unamenable  to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  anarchy 
in  Macedonia  grew  rapidly  to  the  crisis  which  European 
diplomacy  had  been  trying,  in  a  futile  and  devious  way,  to 
avert  as  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  immediate 
incidents  that  precipitated  collective  action  by  the  nations 
bordering  upon  Turkey  are  characteristic  of  Ottoman  rule 
since  its  very  beginning.  Two  conspicuous  instances  of  of 
ficial  participation  in  massacres  of  Christians  in  Macedonia 
last  summer  sent  the  flames  of  resentment  leaping  high  at 
the  capitals  of  the  Balkan  States  and  Greece.  The  affair 
of  Kotchana,  where  174  Bulgarians  were  slaughtered  with 
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the  help  of  Ottoman  regulars  and  gendarmerie,  confronted 
Tsar  Ferdinand,  then  on  the  eve  of  the  celebration  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Bulgaria,  with  a  sudden  and  tumultuous  demand  for  an  im 
mediate  declaration  of  war  against  the  Empire  within  whose 
boundaries  such  things  were  possible.  The  kingdom  was 
convulsed  with  a  passionate  outburst  of  resentment  which 
the  Government  did  its  best  to  control.  It  was  the  affair  of 
Kotchana  that  gave  peculiar  point  to  Tsar  Ferdinand 's  sub 
sequent  declaration  that  war  was  the  only  recourse  left  to 
the  Balkan  States  in  their  determination  to  secure  "  toler 
able  conditions  of  life  "  to  the  Christians  of  Macedonia. 

Hard  upon  the  savage  incident  of  Kotchana  the  Otto 
mans,  with  a  sinister  genius  for  doing  things  at  the  wrong 
time,  put  the  village  of  Berane,  almost  within  gunshot  of  the 
Montenegrin  frontier,  to  the  sword  and  the  torch.  It  was 
while  contemplating  the  smoking  ruins  of  Berane,  across 
the  border  of  his  gallant  little  kingdom,  that  King  Nicholas 
of  Montenegro  commented  bitterly  to  an  English  journal 
ist,  * '  War  would  be  infinitely  better  than  such  a  peace ! ' ' 
The  tragedy  of  Berane  set  Servia  and  the  "  Black  Moun 
tain  "  ablaze.  The  people  of  Greece,  kept  in  a  state  of 
chronic  irritation  by  lesser,  sporadic  outrages  upon  Greeks 
across  the  line,  joined  their  voice  to  the  voices  of  the  Balkan 
peoples  for  a  united  effort  to  wipe  out  the  score  that  had 
been  accumulating  since  the  Ottoman  conquest.  The  cry  of 
spilled  blood  was  shaping  events  to  the  purposes  of  bel 
ligerent  minorities  in  all  four  kingdoms,  who  for  many  years 
had  been  urging  the  solution  of  the  Near-Eastern  question 
by  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 

At  this  moment  of  acute  agitation  European  diplomacy 
found  itself  suddenly  face  to  face  with  a  new  and  portentous 
factor,  destined  now  or  later  to  exert  a  powerful,  perhaps 
a  decisive,  influence  upon  the  solution  of  the  problem  which 
has  driven  sleep  from  the  pillows  of  statesmen  since  the 
Crimean  War.  The  first  intervention  of  the  new  force  into 
the  councils  of  the  nations  took  the  form  of  a  collective 
note  to  the  powers  from  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Greece,  and 
Montenegro,  outlining  a  scheme  of  autonomous  administra 
tion,  under  Christian  governors,  for  the  Ottoman  provinces 
across  their  respective  frontiers.  The  chancelleries  were 
momentarily  paralyzed  by  astonishment  at  the  discovery 
of  indications  that  the  impossible  had  been  accomplished 
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—that  nationalities  which  had  been  at  war  since  time  out  of 
mind  had  been  able  to  adopt  a  common  counsel,  to  compose 
the  rancors,  resentments,  and  rivalries  of  a  thousand  years 
for  a  combined  diplomatic  campaign  against  a  common  foe. 
Yet  not  even  at  this  advanced  stage  in  the  march  of  events 
did  the  discordant  concert  of  Europe  realize  the  true  scope 
of  the  new  and  unexpected  race  movement  upon  the  historic 
battle-ground  of  the  nations.  The  suspicions  of  astute 
statesmen  were  not  fully  aroused  even  by  the  plain  sug 
gestion  of  complete  unity  of  territorial  purpose  contained 
in  that  feature  of  the  collective  scheme  of  reforms  which 
stipulated  that  the  projected  new  administrative  divisions 
should  be  established  upon  ethnical  lines. 

Impressed,  nevertheless,  by  the  exigencies  of  the  situa 
tion  as  they  understood  it  superficially,  the  chancelleries 
made  a  feverish  effort  to  still  the  international  storm  that 
was  rising  amid  the  clank  of  arms  on  the  Peninsula.  The 
endeavors  of  diplomats  quickly  confronted  the  stone  wall  of 
discord — the  same  discord  in  the  councils  of  Christendom 
which  had  enabled  a  disintegrating  anachronism  to  main 
tain  itself  at  Constantinople,  in  spite  of  the  decree  of  doom 
which  had  been  written  upon  the  walls  of  the  Mosque  of 
Mahmoud  by  the  inexorable  finger  of  history. 

Then  came  the  astonishing  crisis  of  affairs,  when  the 
Balkan  League,  by  the  presentation  of  its  collective  ulti 
matum  to  the  Porte,  stood  forth  in  shining  armor,  strong, 
exigent,  and  determined  to  demonstrate  the  rights  of  the 
Balkan  peoples  and  of  Greece  to  work  out  their  own  destinies 
and  solve  for  themselves  the  problems  of  race  and  of  civil- 
iz^tion  upon  the  ancient  soil  of  their  patrimony.  At  this 
stage  in  the  prelude  of  war  the  aims  of  the  allies  ceased  to 
be  purely  humanitarian  and  became  frankly  territorial. 
The  nations  upon  whom  the  heavy  burden  of  Ottoman  domi 
nation  had  rested  with  crushing  weight  since  the  battle  of 
Vienna  had  laid  their  grievances  collectively  before  Europe 
and  had  demanded  the  minimum  of  satisfaction.  When  the 
minimum  had  been  denied  them  they  announced  their  in 
tention  to  enforce  the  maximum  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
upon  an  enemy  who  had  the  hordes  of  Asia  at  his  back. 
From  that  instant  the  chancelleries  correctly  analyzed  the 
struggle  in  the  Balkans  as  a  struggle  to  force  the  Turk  out 
of  Europe,  and  incidentally  to  serve  a  writ  of  ejectment 
upon  the  great  powers  who  for  generations  had  been  exert- 
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ing  themselves  to  shape  events  in  the  Balkans  to  their  own 
purposes  without  regard  to  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
peoples  who  have  inhabited  that  region  since  the  beginnings 
of  recorded  history. 

For  a  breathing-spell  of  bewildered  indecision  Europe, 
united  once  more  by  the  menace  of  the  new  peril  to  its  selfish 
aims,  looked  on  with  lowering  brows  upon  the  commotion 
south  of  the  Danube,  and  at  last  issued  its  collective  com 
mand  to  the  allies,  "  We  forbid  it."  The  answer  of  the 
allies  to  the  voice  which  formerly  had  terrified  them  as  sepa 
rate  States,  working  at  cross  purposes  with  one  another,  was 
the  roar  of  the  Montenegrin  guns  on  the  road  to  Scutari. 
On  the  17th  of  October  the  long-deferred  but  inevitable  Bal 
kan  War  was  a  grim  fact  all  along  the  line  of  contact  be 
tween  the  Ottoman  and  his  former  chattels.  The  outbreak 
of  hostilities  was  no  new  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  na 
tions,  based  upon  ephemeral  tendencies  of  the  hour  and 
prompted  by  transitory  opportunism  of  the  day.  It  was 
the  resumption  of  the  old  conflict  between  Europe  and  Asia 
which  Karl  Martel  fought  out  on  the  plain  of  Tours, 
which  the  Russians  waged  in  the  three  hundred  years  of 
Mongol  mastery  and  in  our  day  on  the  Yalu,  at  Port  Arthur, 
on  the  waters  of  Tsu-Shima;  which  overwhelmed  Europe 
with  the  vast  wave  of  the  Hunnish  invasion;  of  which  the 
British,  the  French,  the  peoples  of  Spain  and  of  Italy  are 
now  fighting  rear-guard  actions  in  India,  Egypt,  Tunis, 
Algeria,  Morocco,  and  Tripolitania.  The  Bulgarian  gray- 
coat  sentry  before  the  walls  of  Adrianople  as  surely  typifies 
the  march  of  European  progress  against  the  immobility  of 
Asia  as  does  the  American  army  surgeon  in  his  endeavors 
to  stamp  out  the  plague  in  the  Philippines. 

The  battles  of  Kirk-Kilisseh,  of  Uskub,  of  Scutari,  of  Lule 
Burgas,  in  1912,  are  only  the  logical  resumption  of  the  life- 
and-death  struggle  that  reached  a  crisis  at  Kossovo  Polie,  in 
1389,  when  the  joint  armies  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria  were 
crushed  by  Sultan  Amurath  and  the  light  of  liberty  went 
out  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  During  the  long  intermis 
sion  of  five  centuries  the  conquered  peoples  have  waited  with 
clenched  teeth  for  the  coming  of  the  morning.  The  glim 
merings  of  dawn  began  to  appear  at  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  century  of  reviving  nationalities. 
In  1912  the  dawn  has  worn  into  daylight  and  the  daylight 
has  disclosed  a  new  nation  in  Europe. 
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In  the  light  of  the  brilliant  military  successes  of  the  Bul 
garians  up  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  the  Foreign  Offices 
of  the  great  powers  are  beginning  to  entertain  diminishing 
illusions  as  to  their  power  to  re-establish  the  old  order  of 
things  in  Balkan  affairs,  when  the  veto  of  a  foreign  diplomat 
had  the  binding  force  of  a  divine  dispensation  at  Sofia,  at 
Belgrade,  at  Athens,  and  at  Cettinje.  Bulgaria,  Servia, 
Greece,  and  Montenegro,  for  the  purposes  of  resistance  to 
European  dictation,  have  merged  themselves  into  the  United 
States  of  the  Balkans.  By  the  exercise  of  some  marvelous 
welding  power,  probably  having  its  origin  in  the  astute 
statesmanship  of  Tsar  Ferdinand,  which  has  accomplished 
one  of  the  most  notable  international  achievements  of  our 
time,  the  former  enemies  have  combined  their  issues.  They 
have  taken  their  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  a  calm,  unal 
terable  purpose  to  work  out  their  own  destinies.  When  tho 
time  comes  for  a  readjustment  of  affairs,  after  the  sword  has 
been  restored  to  its  sheath,  Europe  is  destined  to  discover 
that  the  new  boundaries  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  have  been 
traced  in  blood  and  that  it  will  take  blood — torrents  of 
blood — to  obliterate  them  and  retrace  the  old  ones.  And  it 
has  long  been  an  axiom  of  European  diplomacy  in  the 
Near  East  that  Europe  is  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  many 
Pomeranian  grenadiers  or  Coldstream  Guardsmen  in  an  en 
deavor  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  "  Sick  Man,"  much 
as  she  desires  to  insure  his  survival  until  the  opportune 
moment  for  the  division  of  his  estate  shall  arrive. 

SVETOZAK    TONJOKOFF. 
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IN  the  days  of  Uncle  Toby  it  used  to  be  Flanders,  but  for 
fifty  years  at  least  the  cock-pit  of  Europe  has  been  the 
Balkans.  And  for  many  years  before  this,  the  religious 
differences  and  the  racial  antagonisms  of  the  odds  and  ends 
of  peoples,  the  remnants  and  the  fragments  who  here  sur 
vived  the  invasion  of  the  last  Asiatic  Horde,  made  South 
eastern  Europe  a  most  unpleasant  place  to  dwell  in.  Some 
outspoken  observers  of  the  situation  by  which  the  sub 
merged  Christians  found  themselves  confronted  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  state  of  affairs  was  a  disgrace  to 
Christendom.  But  the  Church,  the  Western  Church  at  least, 
paid  no  more  attention  to  these  criticisms  than  it  had  to 
the  cries  for  assistance  that  provoked  them.  Of  course  from 
time  to  time  the  European  Concert  intervened  somewhat 
lamely  and  somewhat  haltingly.  Perhaps  the  intention  was 
better  than  the  performance.  But  it  seemed  to  many  people 
watching  the  conflict  from  many  different  angles  that  the 
majority  of  the  intervening  powers  were  most  concerned, 
not  in  stopping  bloodshed  or  in  preventing  massacres,  but 
in  securing  postponement  and  delay.  The  diplomacy  of 
Western  Europe  was  frequently  taxed  to  hold  back  the  young 
and  vigorous  nations  which  have  arisen  among  the  Chris 
tian  rayahs,  overrun  five  hundred  years  ago  by  the  Horde, 
the  seed  of  the  blessed  Balkan  martyrs,  Saint  Cyril  and 
Saint  Method,  and  postponed  again  and  again  the  probate 
of  the  will  which  the  Sick  Man  of  Europe,  and  of  Asia, 
too,  for  that  matter,  has  drawn  up  so  craftily,  apparently 
with  the  single  purpose  of  introducing  discord  into  the 
plans  and  councils  of  his  would-be  beneficiaries. 

A  very  cautious  English  correspondent  cabled  from 
Montenegro  early  last  month  the  following  most  conserva 
tive  statement;  it  might  well  have  come  by  mail:  "  War 
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has  not  yet  been  declared,  but  it  can  be  said  without  fear 
of  contradiction  that  a  state  of  war  has  prevailed  on  the 
frontier  for  the  last  week."  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact  a 
state  of  war  has  existed  on  the  Montenegrin  frontier,  on  the 
Servian  border,  in  Macedonian  fastnesses,  and  on  the  high 
hills  of  Albania  for  a  century  past.  These  mountain  men 
have  carried  on  a  struggle  that  is  without  a  parallel  either 
in  the  story  of  race  wars  or  religious  persecutions.  And 
it  was  Gladstone  who  wrote  in  1895:  "  In  my  deliberate 
opinion  the  traditions  of  Montenegro  exceed  in  glory  those 
of  Marathon  and  Thermopylae  and  all  the  war  traditions  of 
the  world." 

The  Western  reader  will  have  to  grasp  the  fact  that  war 
is  not  a  new  thing  to  the  combatants,  and  that  they  have 
generations  of  belligerency  behind  them,  before  he  can  ap 
proach  the  problem  of  the  present  situation  with  any  hope 
of  grasping  it.  The  diplomats  of  Western  Europe  always 
dreaded  the  "  Question  "  entering  upon  a  new  phase,  and 
the  radical  suggestion  that  was  now  and  again  made  by 
unauthorized  and  wholly  irresponsible  persons  to  the  effect 
that  the  suffering  Christians  should  form  a  coalition  and 
drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe  was  regarded  as  anathema, 
a  silly  and  most  reprehensible  attempt  to  bring  about  a 
world  war. 

So  the  situation*  dragged  on.  The  world  peace  was  pre 
served,  but  every  summer  there  was  a  slaughter  not  only 
of  fighting-men,  but  of  innocent  women  and  children;  and 
hardly  a  year  passed  but  what  the  cock-pit  of  Europe  was 
converted  into  a  human  shambles  that  stank  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Of  course,  Western  Europe  did  not  enjoy  this  state 
of  affairs,  and  Eastern  Europe,  particularly  Russia,  prob 
ably  considered  that  the  sacrifice  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  men  which  it  had  made  in  1878  to  bring  about  livable 
conditions  was  all  that  would  be  expected  of  her.  Often  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Western  powers  at  Constantinople  would 
admit  that  the  state  of  affairs  was  bad,  though  exaggerated 
by  report^  The  flattering  unction  that  flows  from  this  word 
exaggeration  the  ambassadors  always  laid  to  their  souls 
ever  ready  to  be  comforted.  "  Conditions  are  terrible  at 
times,"  it  was  admitted,  "  but  after  all  a  radical  solution 
of  the  vexed  question  might  mean  a  great  war,  and  this 
might  be  disastrous  to  our  interests,  to  our  political  and 
commercial  aggrandizement.  War  certainly  does  not  fit 
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into  our  present  plans/'  So  argued  the  statesmen  and  so 
talked  the  ambassadors  in  Stamboul.  And  the  massacres 
continued;  men,  women,  and  little  children  were  set  upon 
and  murdered,  sometimes  in  the  name  of  the  Crescent  and, 
alas,  sometimes  in  the  name  of  the  Cross.  But  let  us  be 
just — the  peace  of  the  world  was  preserved  and  the  business 
in  arms  was  good. 

Though  they  were  slow,  the  young  nations  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  learned,  at  last,  to  be  quite  as  selfish  as  the 
great  powers  had  been,  and  determined  to  help  them 
selves.  A  military  coalition  was  formed  and  the  trap  was 
sprung  at  an  opportune  moment.  Turkey,  the  traditional 
enemy,  was  weakened  by  the  war  with  Italy,  and  even  more 
so,  it  would  appear,  by  the  well-meant  efforts  of  the  Young 
Turks  to  modernize  her  institutions  and  rejuvenate  her 
form  of  government.  The  old  autocracy  was  to  become  a 
modern  state  with  representative  institutions.  All  the  old 
prejudices  were  to  be  thrown  overboard  and  a  Greek  or 
an  Armenian,  a  Georgian  or  a  Jew,  was  to  have  equal  civic 
rights  and  equal  duties  and  responsibilities  with  the  Otto 
man  Turks  of  the  conquering  race.  It  is  now  apparent 
the  reformers  have*  made  the  fatal  mistake  that  Lincoln 
described  as  * i  swapping  horses  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, ' ' 
and  as  a  result  they  run  extreme  danger  of  being  washed 
away,  if  not  of  drowning. 

Some  years  ago — October,  1903 — I  wrote  an  article  for 
this  EEVIEW  entitled  "  The  Gordian  Knot  in  Macedonia," 
describing  the  conflicting  interests  that  were  and  are  still 
at  work  in  that  unfortunate  province.  Here  the  claims  and 
the  pretensions  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  Bulgarians  and  the 
Servians  conflict  at  almost  every  point  to-day  as  then,  and 
here  they  will  have  to  be  compromised  or  otherwise  adjusted 
before  peace  can  descend  into  the  cock-pit  of  Europe,  even 
if  the  military  coalition  is  successful  in  expelling  the  Turk. 

When  the  Sultan,  Abdul  Hamid,  ruled  in  Stamboul  his 
policy  was  simplicity  itself.  His  was  a  programme  for  self- 
preservation  ;  later  the  deluge  might  come,  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  it  did  not  come  in  his  day.  The  schools 
might  be  closed  and  the  most  famous  mosques,  refused  the 
most  essential  repairs,  might  threaten  to  collapse.  The 
school-teachers  could  starve  and  the  priests  could  beg  their 
bread  from  door  to  door.  His  foreign  embassies  might  be 
besieged  by  duns  as  they  were,  and  his  personal  representa- 
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tives  abroad  might  be  seen  traveling  second-class  with  frayed 
trousers  and  rusty  coats,  at  least  from  Zemlin,  where  in 
the  last  generation  Europe  used  to  end,  on  the  way  to  the 
Capitol  to  collect  the  arrears  of  salary  and  appointments 
that  were  due  them.  But  by  hook  or  by  crook,  by  hundreds 
of  devices  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  relate,  this  Sultan 
always  maintained  three  hundred  thousand  excellent  troops 
between  his  residence  at  Yildiz  and  the  northern  frontier, 
between  him  and  the  little  nations  that  were  growing  strong 
and  working  for,  not  merely  dreaming  of,  the  day  when  a 
war  of  revanche  would  have  some  chances  of  success.  Abdul 
Hamid  placed  the  rifle  above  the  man,  and  in  the  sequel  it 
proved  an  excellent  military  policy  in  a  world  where  self- 
preservation  rises  above  every  other  consideration. 

It  would  lead  me  too  far  afield  to  describe  even  some  of 
the  details  of  the  situation  in  which  the  Turks  were  caught 
napping,  or  rather  swapping  horses  while  crossing  a  danger 
ous  stream.  One  significant  fact  will  have  to  suffice.  The 
diplomatic  cards  in  the  game  which  has  resulted  in  the 
disastrous  war  which  we  are  now  witnessing  were  held  for 
the  Turks,  not  by  Tewfik  Pasha  or  some  other  tried  servant 
of  the  Porte,  but  by  Norighian  Bey,  an  Armenian,  a  mem 
ber  of  a  race  long  oppressed  by  the  Turks.  He  may  have 
been  perfectly  loyal  to  the  new  regime  that  honored  him, 
but  it  must  have  been  very  difficult  for  him  to  be  so ;  and 
while  it  may  and  probably  was  wholly  undeserved,  the  want 
of  confidence  which  the  Turkish  fighting-men,  the  men  be 
hind  the  guns  who  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fighting, 
had  in  such  leadership  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Many  of 
them,  perhaps  the  most  intelligent  of  them,  thought  they 
were  betrayed  before  a  gun  was  fired. 

While  Turkey  was  in  the  throes  of  transition  and  her 
administration,  military  as  well  as  civil,  at  sixes  and  sevens, 
King  Ferdinand  and  his  able  Premier,  M.  Gueshoff,  suc 
ceeded  in  forming  a  military  coalition,  and  at  a  signal, 
given  at  a  most  opportune  moment,  Greece  and  Servia, 
Bulgaria  and  Montenegro,  threw  themselves  upon  the  an 
cestral  enemy  so  totally  unprepared  for  the  contest.  I  say 
military  coalition,  I  think,  advisedly,  though  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  stronger  tie  than  one  forged  by  the  mere  mili 
tary  exigencies  of  the  struggle  is  holding  the  allies  together. 
In  an  illuminating  article  entitled  "  The  War  in  the  Bal 
kans,"  in  this  number  of  the  REVIEW,  a  very  competent 
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writer  suggests  that  the  Bulgarian  Premier  has  done  more 
than  this,  that  he  has  successfully  compromised  the  con 
flicting  claims  of  neighbors  so  lately  hostile,  as  well  as 
brought  to  a  fulfilment  the  dream  of  a  united  attack  upon 
the  "  unspeakable  Turk."  If  M.  Gueshoff  has  done  this 
he  has  accomplished  a  miracle  and  worked  a  wonder  worthy 
of  the  wonder-working  days  and  comparable  only  to  the 
best  achievements  of  Saint  Cyril. 

We  who  are  not  initiated  into  the  details  of  the  miracle  and 
cannot  hope  to  be  for  some  weeks  to  come  at  least,  can  only 
examine  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  States  composing  the 
Balkan  League  and  try  to  figure  out  how  the  very  striking 
differences  hitherto  existing  can  be  reconciled  and  how  the 
conflicting  claims  can  be  adjusted.  Of  course,  these  claims 
to  the  conquered  territory  that  has  now  practically  been 
seized  by  the  allies  were  advanced  weeks,  months,  and  even 
years  ago.  But  man,  be  he  Bulgarian  or  Servian,  is  not 
prone  to  claim  less  in  the  hour  of  victory.  From  the  object- 
lesson  which  they  are  engaged  in  furnishing  an  aston 
ished  world,  the  allies  may  perceive  the  advantages  of 
that  unity  of  action  by  which  alone  they  have  accomplished 
so  much.  And  they  may  be  tempted — they  certainly  should  be 
— to  continue  the  alliance  and  prolong  the  period  of  common 
action  against  the  very  trying  days  of  diplomatic  battle 
that  are  now  dawning  for  them.  Such  an  alliance,  however, 
would  require  great  mutual  forbearance  and  entail  political 
sacrifices  to  the  individual  States  that  would  be  difficult  to 
bear.  But  it  would  safeguard  them  against  many  worse 
evils  from  the  utter  confusion  that  will  overtake  all  their 
plans  if  but  one  of  the  Balkan  States  can  be  induced,  we 
will  say  by  a  great  power,  to  seek  selfish  advantages  or 
if  the  statesmen  called  to  positions  of  such  eminence  and 
responsibility  should  attach  undue  weight  to  the  almost 
hysterical  utterances  of  the  various  Greater  Bulgarian,  Pan- 
Serb,  and  Pan-Hellenic  agitators  who  are  dreaming  of  em 
pires  that  could  never  be  fitted  into  southeastern  Europe 
even  though  it  were  as  large  as  Asia,  and  who  are  pro 
fessionally  averse  to,  and  temperamentally  incapable  of, 
compromise.  < 

The  literature  of  the  renaissance  of  the  Christian  States 
in  the  Balkans  is  filled  with  conflicting  testimony  and  bris 
tling  with  contradictions.  Of  course,  the  refinding  and  re 
locating  of  the  old  boundary  line  of  the  ancient  kingdoms 
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which  disintegrated  centuries  ago,  or  which  the  Horde 
trampled  tinder  foot,  is  a  task  of  almost  superhuman  dif 
ficulty.  There  never  was,  apparently,  any  boundary-line 
agreement  as  to  the  confines  of  the  Greek  Empire,  of  the 
Bulgarian  Empire,  or  of  the  old  Servian  Empire,  and^the 
actual  frontiers  were,  perhaps,  never  fixed  and  certainly 
they  were  never  long  stationary.  They  occasioned  many 
bitter  disputes  and  many  bloody  wars.  To-day,  when  the 
old  title-deeds  of  past  glories  and  ancient  possessions  are 
being  renovated  and  brought  into  the  light  of  day,  they^are. 
naturally,  studied  by  the  ambitious,  though  disinherited, 
children  of  these  vanished  realms  in  an  optimistic,  not  to  say 
chauvinistic,  spirit.  It  may  be  said  that  the  boundaries 
which  these  partisans  fondly  hope  are  on  the  point  of  being 
re-established  conflict  at  every  point  where  they  do  not 
overlap.  And  neither  the  Serb  nor  the  Bulgar  nor  the  Greek 
is  inclined  to  accept  any  boundaries  for  the  kingdom  which 
he  seeks  to  restore  other  than  those  which  it  perhaps  enjoyed 
in  the  days  of  its  greatest  power  and  expansion. 

Even  to-day,  with  the  victory  not  secure  and  the  work 
of  the  military  coalition  not  complete,  discordant  notes  are 
heard  amid  the  paeans  of  victory.  And  a  cloud  already 
larger  than  a  man's  hand  can  be  discerned  overhanging 
Belgrade.  Here  M.  Pastich,  the  Servian  Premier,  has  com 
municated  his  plans  for  a  greater  Servia  to  the  correspond 
ent  of  the  Temps,  as  he  did  to  me  three  years  ago  with  even 
greater  fullness.  "  Servia  wants  the  ports  of  St.  Giovanni 
di  Medua,  Alessio,  and  Durazzo  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  which 
the  Servian  Empire  possessed  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  by 
which  she  was  territorially  related  to  the  rest  of  Europe. " 

Here  we  may  have  the  initial  clash,  though  there  are  a 
dozen  more  serious  ones  in  the  background.  With  these 
words  the  Servian  Premier  abolishes  a  free  Albania,  cuts 
off  Austria  from  the  ^Egean,  and  apparently  takes  quite 
a  juicy  slice  out  of  that  Greater  Bulgaria  which  the  soldiers 
of  King  Ferdinand  have  been  fighting  for  gallantly. 

To  understand  the  Bulgarian  aspirations  to-day  or  their 
past  history  you  must  visit  the  city  of  Tirnovo  on  the  Jantra. 
The  glory  has  departed  from  this  "  citadel  of  thorns, "  this 
ancient  crowning  city  of  the  Bulgarian  Tsars;  but  in  the 
church  of  the  Forty  Holy  Martyrs,  that  Westminster  Abbey 
of  a  patriotic  people,  inscriptions  can  still  be  read  as  to 
the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  ancient  kingdom  which  have 
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the  force  of  Holy  Writ  to  the  young  men  who  must  make  or 
mar  Greater  Bulgaria.  I  once  visited  this  interesting  place 
with  M.  Starnbouloff  when  he  was  Premier  of  Bulgaria,  and 
with  him  read  the  testament  engraven  on  stone  of  the  great 
autocrat  which  the  young  Bulgarians  regard  as  the  covenant 
of  their  claim.  It  runs : 

"In  the  year  1230,  I,  John  Asen  II.,  Tsar  and  Autocrat  of  the  Bul 
garians,  obedient  to  God  in  Christ,  son  of  the  old  Asen,  have  huilt  this 
most  worthy  church  from  its  foundations  and  completely  decked  it  with 
paintings  in  honor  of  the  Forty  Holy  Martyrs  by  whose  help  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  my  reign,  when  the  church  had  just  been  painted,  I  set  out  to 
Rumania  to  the  war  and  smote  the  Greek  army  and  took  captive  the 
Tsar  Theodore  Kommenus  with  all  his  nobles. 

"And  all  lands  have  I  conquered  from  Adrianople  to  Durazzo — the 
Greek,  the  Albanian,  and  the  Servian  lands.  Only  the  towns  around  Con 
stantinople  and  that  city  itself  did  the  Frank  hold;  but  these  two  bowed 
themselves  beneath  the  hand  of  my  sovereignty,  for  they  had  no  other 
Tsar  but  me.  And  I  prolonged  their  days  according  to  my  will  as  God 
had  so  ordained.  For  without  Him  no  word  or  work  is  accomplished.  To 
Him  be  honor  forever,  Amen." 

1  *  What  a  great  man  he  was ! ' '  commented  Stambouloff , 
his  dark  and  rather  dull  features  brightened  by  the  vivid 
touch  of  enthusiasm,  and  then,  after  a  hot  discussion  over 
the  translation  of  the  inscription,  in  which  I  had  taken  no 
part  for  the  best  of  reasons,  died  away,  he  added,  talking 
slowly  and  weighing  every  word,  "  I  am  working  to-day  to 
the  end  that  some  Bulgarian,  some  son  of  this  soil,  may  come 
into  his  patrimony  and  rule  over  all  the  brethren  just  as 
did  the  Tsar  John.' ' 

I  only  indicate  here  one  of  the  possible  points  of  contact 
and  of  friction,  but  one  of  the  many  potential  causes  of 
discord  in  the  camp  of  the  present  Balkan  coalition.  There 
are  many  others  and  perhaps  more  serious  ones  inherent  in 
the  situation  and  inseparable  from  any  attempt  to  solve  the 
Macedonian  question  and  distribute  its  provinces  according 
to  the  race  and  the  Church  of  the  inhabitants.  We  must  not 
forget  that  where  the  Tsar  John  went  there  the  Greater 
Bulgarian  of  to-day  would  go  and  would  stay,  the  Servian 
Premier  notwithstanding.  While  a  spirit  of  compromise 
and  the  exercise  of  common  isense  may  conjure  all  the 
dangers  to  the  peace  of  Europe  which  cannot  and  certainly 
should  not  be  concealed,  it  is  quite  clear,  unless  King  Ferdi 
nand's  cautious  as  well  as  shrewd  diplomacy  prevails,  and 
he  is  able  in  the  hour  of  victory  to  restrain  his  people,  there 
are  other  wars  brewing  in  the  cock-pit  of  Europe. 
VOL.  cxovi. — NO.  685  47 
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Every  child  in  Bulgaria  drinks  in  with  his  mother's  milk 
the  story  of  the  downfall  of  the  ancient  Bulgarian  Empire, 
and  at  his  mother's  knees  promises  to  work  for  its  restora 
tion.  And  he  knows  how  the  downfall  came  about,  and  he 
has  his  own  ideas  as  to  how  the  new  and  greater  kingdom 
is  to  be  built  up.  All  this  child's  prattle  does  not  help  to 
make  the  Serbs  and  the  Bulgarians  to-day  better  allies  and 
better  friends.  For  although  the  Tartars  were  overrun 
ning  the  land  and  the  attitude  of  the  Greeks  was  menacing, 
it  was  the  Serbs  who  a  century  before  their  own  dark  day 
on  Kossovo  field  overcame  the  Bulgars  and  for  a  season 
achieved  and  maintained  the  hegemony  of  the  Balkan  States. 
The  Tsar  Michael's  shameful  treatment  of  his  Serb  consort 
was  the  occasion  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  collision  be 
tween  the  two  Slavic  people.  The  Tsar  Michael  had  formed 
a  league  of  Greeks,  Rumanians,  and  Bulgarians  against  the 
Serb  King,  Stephen  tiros  the  Third,  and  boasted  that  he 
would  easily  overcome  him.  But  the  Serbs  fell  upon  the 
Bulgarian  army  caught  napping  at  a  place  which  is  prob 
ably  the  present  Kostendil  on  June  28,  1330,  a  day  still 
remembered  with  sorrow  by  patriotic  Bulgarians,  although 
they  do  not  wear  mourning  for  it  as  do  the  Montenegrins  to 
this  day  in  sad  remembrance  of  the  battle  of  Kossovo. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  military  les 
sons  of  the  Adrianople  campaign  could  be  studied  and  taken 
to  heart  with  more  profit  than  in  these  United  States.  De 
spite  all  the  talk  of  international  tribunals  and  the  preach 
ments  of  peace,  the  habits  of  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
never  been  more  predatory  than  they  are  to-day.  And  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  at  this  juncture  our  great  cities  and 
our  great  store-houses  of  almost  fabulous  wealth  are  no  more 
adequately  defended,  and  our  defenders  no  more  numerous 
in  relation  to  our  increased  population  than  they  were  in 
the  days  when  the  British  captured  Washington. 

The  military  record  of  the  Turkish  soldier  is  a  proud 
one.  His  devotion  to  duty,  his  sobriety,  his  capacity  for 
suffering,  and  his  willingness  to  meet  death  half-way  and, 
indeed,  to  go  to  seek  it,  are  both  traditional  and  undisputed 
facts.  Now  in  a  few  weeks  he  has  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
Slavs,  who  until  recently  touched  the  ground  with  their 
foreheads  before  him,  and  by  the  Greeks,  who,  in  1897,  made 
such  a  poor  showing  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
sturdy  soldiers  of  Edhem  Pasha. 
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How,  then,  can  the  unexpected  result  be  accounted  for. 
Has  the  Turk  become  a  coward  overnight?  Has  the  leopard 
changed  his  spots?  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  from 
the  unanimous  reports  of  eye-witnesses  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  Newspaper  paragraphers  are  also  having  their 
jests  at  the  expense  of  the  Turkish  fortifications  which  the 
invading  army  have  had  no  difficulty  in  rushing  or  in  turn 
ing.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  fortifications  stand  to 
day,  in  whosesoever  possession  they  may  be,  as  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  the  last  word  in  the  art  of  defense.  They  were  de 
signed  by  Brialmont,  the  great  Belgian  engineer,  and  they 
have  been  developed  and  strengthened  by  the  Germans  under 
von  der  Goltz  Pasha.  The  soldiers  were  excellent,  the  forti 
fications  could  not  be  improved  upon;  but  it  is  quite  ap 
parent  there  was  no  organization,  much  less  co-ordination,  in 
the  Turkish  army.  The  lesson  taught  at  the  expense  of 
many  thousands  of  lives  and  the  fall  of  an  Empire  is  that  you 
cannot  hoard  your  military  resources  as  you  can  and  should 
put  money  in  the  bank  against  the  evil  rainy  day.  You 
must  use  your  army  under  conditions  approximating  those 
of  war  or  it  will  degenerate  into  an  unwieldy  mob  prone 
to  panics  and  ineffective  in  emergencies. 

Again,  it  proves  that  fortifications,  however  admirably 
designed,  will  not  stop  an  invading  army  unless  they  are 
manned  by  trained  men.  The  best  artillery  is  mere  scrap 
unless  you  have  ammunition  with  which  to  serve  it  and 
unless  you  have  your  transportation  organized  so  as  to 
place  your  ammunition  where  it  will  be  most  needed. 

Colonels  who  have  never  seen  a  regiment,  much  less  led 
one,  and  generals  who  are  only  acquainted  with  brigade 
formation  from  technical  or  picture  books,  recruits  who  do 
not  know  how  to  shoot,  and  miscalled  reserves  who  have 
never  served  with  the  colors,  are  all  factors  in  this  complete 
overthrow  and  confusion  of  one  of  the  great  fighting  races. 
The  new  regime  had  not  spent  its  money  exclusively  at 
Essen  or  at  the  Creuzot  forges.  The  artillery  that  they 
had  rusted  in  sheds.  The  rifles  were  stacked  in  magazines 
and  armories.  Mounts  for  the  cavalry  had  to  be  caught. 
In  Turkey  an  army  had  to  be  improvised  to  meet  the  ad 
vance  of  the  Balkan  coalition,  and  this  improvisation,  though 
attempted  by  perhaps  the  most  military  people  in  Europe, 
was  a  ghastly  failure,  as  such  attempts  always  must  be. 

STEPHEN  BONSAL. 


IS   THE   HIGH   COST   OF   LIVING 
GOING    HIGHER? 

BY   IRVING    FISHER 
THE  FORCES  WHICH  MAGNIFY  THE  SCALE  OF  PRICES 

IN  the  last  fifteen  years  prices  have  risen  in  all  gold- 
standard  countries  for  which  we  have  statistics.  The  rise 
has  generally  averaged  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent. — so 
far  as  the  very  meager  statistics  available  enable  us  to  judge. 
The  high  cost  of  living,  then,  is  one  of  the  world  riddles 
of  to-day  and  will  remain  so  until  the  world  inquiry,  provided 
for  by  the  Crawford-Sulzer  Bill,  shall  possibly  lead  to  a 
solution  more  or  less  complete.  Such  an  inquiry  is  sorely 
needed.  We  need  to  know  more  exactly  where,  when,  how 
much,  and  why  this  rise  of  prices  has  occurred;  whether, 
for  instance,  it  represents  a  growing  scarcity  of  food  or  a 
subtle  change  in  its  ownership,  whether  it  is  a  curable  or 
an  incurable  malady,  and  whether  it  has  already  run  its 
course  or  is  only  in  its  first  stages.  In  this  article  I  shall 
consider  only  this  last  question  —  viz.,  Will  the  trend  of 
world  prices  in  the  future  still  continue  upward?  This  is  a 
question  difficult  to  answer  fully  and  with  statistical  pre 
cision,  owing  to  lack  of  data  sufficiently  complete.  And  yet 
there  are  a  thousand  statistical  straws  in  Europe  and  Amer 
ica  which  show  clearly  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  American  Economic 
Revieiv  I  have  given  statistics  which  indicate  that  the  high 
cost  of  living  has  not  yet  reached  high-water  mark  and  is 
not  likely  to  do  so  for  many  years  to  come.  Those  who  wish 
to  examine  the  technical  methods  employed  in  this  study,  as 
well  as  the  statistical  material  involved,  are  referred  to  the 
above-named  article  in  the  American  Economic  "Review.  In 
the  present  article  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  general  out 
line  of  the  evidence. 
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While  making  no  claim  to  absolute  certainty  and  fully 
realizing  how  perilous  are  all  predictions  in  economics,  I 
nevertheless  believe  that  conclusive  evidence  exists  that  the 
general  future  course  of  prices  will  be  upward,  not  down 
ward. 

This  evidence  takes  account  of  all  the  chief  factors  which 
can  influence  the  general  price  level.  Predictions  based  on 
one  factor  only  are  always  worthless.  Thus,  although  gold 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  case,  those  predictions  which 
are  based  only  on  forecasts  of  future  gold  production  are  of 
little  value.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  gold  pro 
duction  may,  in  a  few  years,  reach  its  maximum  and  then 
gradually  decline ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  prices  must  therefore  fall.  Such  a 
view  overlooks  the  many  other  important  factors  affecting 
the  price  level.  Even  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  gold 
itself,  it  overlooks  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  annual  output 
of  gold  or  even  the  annual  absorption  of  gold  into  the  cur 
rencies  of  the  world  which  really  affects  prices,  but  the  total 
stock  of  gold  money.  The  world's  stock  of  gold  money  may 
continue  to  increase  long  after  gold  production  has  begun 
to  fall  off,  just  as  a  lake  may  continue  to  rise  long  after 
the  mountain  torrent  which  is  filling  it  has  begun  to  subside. 
The  lake  continues  to  fill  up  so  long  as  the  inflowing  stream, 
subsiding  though  it  may  be,  still  continues  to  pour  in  faster 
than  evaporation  and  other  drains  draw  the  water  out. 
The  great  lake  of  the  world's  gold  coin  will  fill  up  so  long 
as  the  mines,  even  while  being  exhausted,  nevertheless  con 
tinue  to  pour  in  gold  faster  than  the  consumption  and  loss 
of  gold  drain  it  out. 

Other  predictions  as  to  the  course  of  prices  ignore  the 
gold  element  altogether.  This  is  an  even  more  serious 
oversight,  for  in  gold-standard  countries  the  gold  element 
is  present  in  every  price.  We  often  hear  it  said  that  the 
supply  and  demand  of  everything  fix  the  price  of  everything 
and  so  must  fix  the  price  level.  But  we  must  not  forget  to 
include  the  supply  and  demand  of  gold  itself  in  terms  of 
which  all  other  prices  are  measured.  It  is  true,  in  a  sense, 
that  supply  and  demand  fix  the  price  of  wheat  in  terms  of 
gold,  but  supply  and  demand  of  what?  Not  simply  of 
wheat,  but  also  of  gold!  If  we  were  to  express  the  price 
of  wheat  in  terms  of  tobacco,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  in 
explaining  any  change  in  the  price  of  wheat  we  should  need 
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to  study  not  simply  the  supply  and  demand  of  wheat,  but 
also  the  supply  and  demand  of  tobacco.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt 
that  when,  in  the  early  history  of  Virginia,  tobacco  was  the 
ordinary  money  many  people  forgot  tobacco  as  an  element 
in  the  price  of  wheat  just  as  to-day  many  people  forget  gold 
as  an  element  in  the  price  of  wheat.  If  the  supply  and 
demand,  say,  of  wheat  fully  determine  its  price,  why  is  not 
the  price  of  wheat  across  the  Mexican  border  in  terms  of 
Mexican  dollars  and  cents  the  same  as  in  Texas  in  terms 
of  American  dollars  and  cents  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  price  of 
wheat  in  Mexican  dollars  is  something  like  double  the  price 
of  wheat  in  American  dollars!  Evidently  the  answer  can 
not  be  found  in  the  supply  and  demand  of  wheat.  It  is  not 
because  wheat  is  so  scarce  in  Mexico;  it  is  not  because  there 
is  a  big  demand  and  a  little  supply  of  wheat.  It  is  because 
the  Mexican  dollar,  being  worth  only  half  the  American 
dollar,  the  whole  scale  of  prices  in  Mexico  is  magnified  two 
fold  in  terms  of  our  scale  of  prices. 

>  I  think  it  might  help  some  people  to  an  understanding  of 
"  the  problem  of  the  price  level  "  if  we  should  call  it  "  the 
problem  of  the  scale  of  prices. "  If  the  Mexicans  had  a 
dollar  as  heavy  as  ours,  as  have  the  Canadians,  prices  in 
Mexico  would  be  on  half  the  present  Mexican  scale.  Some 
people  have  the  naive  idea  that  the  weight  of  gold  in  a 
dollar  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  value.  When,  at  the  recent 
International  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  I  sug 
gested  a  plan  to  virtually  increase  the  weight  of  the  gold 
dollar  in  order  to  check  the  rise  in  prices,  one  gentleman 
opposed  the  suggestion  because  he  believed  the  weight  of 
the  gold  in  a  dollar  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  purchasing 
power.  He  believed  that  the  "  Government  stamp  "  makes 
the  dollar  what  it  is,  irrespective  of  its  weight.  This  is  the 
theory  of  "  fiat  "  money,  and  is  demonstrably  false.  If  it 
were  true  there  would  not  be  so  high  a  scale  of  prices  in 
Mexico  as  compared  with  the  United  States.  No  one  has 
the  hardihood  to  deny  that  the  great  difference  between  the 
scales  of  prices  in  Mexico  and  the  United  States  has  some 
relation  to  the  weight  of  gold  in  the  dollar;  yet  the  Mexican 
and  American  gold  coins  are  stamped  by  the  Government 
with  the  same  name.  In  both  countries  they  are  "  dollars  " 
and  multiples  thereof. 

The  problem  of  the  scale  of  prices  is  a  problem  of  the 
relation  between  the  gold  unit  and  other  things.     To  pre- 
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diet  the  price  level  we  must  take  account  of  gold;  we  must 
take  account  of  the  other  things  priced  in  gold;  and  we 
must  take  account  of  all  the  influences  which  affect  the 
relative  values  of  gold,  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  other  things 
on  the  other  hand.  Let  us  here  note  that  the  "  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  ' '  and  '  '  the  general  scale  of  prices  ' '  are 
reciprocal  phrases.  To  say  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  is  high  or  low  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that 
the  general  scale  of  prices  is  low  or  high,  respectively.  If 
the  price  scale  is  doubled,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
will  be  halved,  and  vice  versa. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  is  the  outlook  for  the  future  as  to 
the  scale  of  prices  and  therefore  as  to  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar.  As  I  have  shown  in  my  book,  The  Purchasing 
Power  of  Money,  the  forces  which  determine  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads :  first, 
the  circulation  of  media  of  exchange  (money  and  checks), 
and,  second,  the  volume  of  trade  or  the  quantities  of  goods 
bought  and  sold.  Every  increase  in  the  use  of  money  and 
checks  tends  to  inflate  prices,  while  every  increase  in  the 
volume  of  trade  tends  to  lower  prices.  Whether  the  scale 
of  prices  expands  or  contracts  depends  on  which  is  gaining 
in  the  perpetual  race  between  the  circulation  of  money  and 
checks,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  volume  of  trade  on  the 
other.  In  short,  if  facilities  for  payment  (money  and 
checks)  outstrip  the  needs  of  business,  the  price  level  will 
rise;  if  the  business  to  be  done  outstrips  the  money  and 
checks  to  do  it  with,  prices  will  fall.*  By  this  adjustment 

*  The  principles  for  determining  the  general  scale  of  price0  are  some 
times  imperfectly  described  by  the  phrase  "the  quantity  theory  of 
money,"  which,  though  usually  crudely  stated,  contains  an  important 
truth.  Owing  to  the  perversion  of  this  theory  in  the  bimetallic  and  free- 
silver  discussions  of  two  decades  ago,  it  has  fallen  into  some  disrepute, 
not  wholly  deserved.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  England,  where  no 
such  misuse  of  these  fundamental  principles  to  suit  the  purposes  of  un 
sound  money  schemes  has  been  made,  there  is  substantial  unanimity  of 
agreement  as  to  the  truth  of  the  theory  in  the  modified  form  employed, 
for  instance,  in  The  Purchasing  Power  of  Money.  Englishmen  acquired 
correct  ideas  on  this  subject  at  the  time  of  the  famous  Bullion  Eeport 
on  the  paper  money  issued  in  the  war  with  Napoleon.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  at  that  time  the  "quantity  theory"  happened  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  Sound  Money  party.  In  the  United  States,  however,  and 
(to  a  less  extent)  on  the  continent  of  Europe  we  still  find  traces  of  a 
bias  or  prejudice  against  the  theory  because  it  was  believed  to  have  served 
the  purposes  of  bimetallists  and  free-silverites.  This  bias,  it  is  interesting: 
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of  the  scale  of  prices  the  total  expenditure  of  money  and 
checks  for  goods  is  kept  in  exact  equality  to  the  value  of 
the  goods  bought  thereby.  It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  there 
must  always  be  this  "  equation  of  exchange  "  between  the 
value  of  the  goods  bought  and  the  value  of  the  money  and 
checks  spent  for  them. 

Thousands  of  causes  can  affect  the  general  level  of  prices, 
but  only  as  they  affect  the  volume  of  business,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  circulation  of  money  and  checks  on  the  other. 
For  instance,  it  can  be  shown  that  a  protective  tariff  tends 
to  raise  the  general  price  level  of  the  country  by  inflating 
its  currency,  on  the  one  hand,  and  decreasing  its  volume  of 
trade  on  the  other,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effects  on  the 
relative  prices  of  different  commodities  according  as  they 
are  or  are  not  "  protected.''  Contrariwise,  a  reduction  in 
the  tariff,  such  as  we  may  expect  next  March,  will  tend  to 
restrain  the  upward  trend  of  prices.  So  also  trusts  and 
labor  unions  and  the  concentration  of  population  in  cities, 
as  well  as  various  other  influences,  affect  the  volume  of 
trade  and  the  circulation  of  media  of  exchange. 

We  are  not  entering  here  on  any  denial  of  the  potency 
of  these  causes.  We  are  merely  insisting  that  they  can  act 
only  through  the  two  channels — volume  of  trade  and  circula 
tion  of  money  and  checks.  Many  who  have  noted  the  in 
fluence  of  some  particular  cause,  such,  for  instance,  as  labor 
unions,  jump  to  the  unwarranted  conclusion  that  the  whole 
scale  of  prices  must  be  directly  affected  thereby.  But  we 
cannot  assume  that  when  a  particular  price  rises  it  pulls 
up  the  general  level  of  prices  with  it  any  more  than  we 
can  assume  that  a  man  who  walks  up-stairs  pulls  the  earth 
up  with  him.  We  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  man 
who  walks  up-stairs  is  really  pushing  the  earth  down.  If 
it  were  worth  while  we  could  show  that  in  some  cases  (not 
all)  a  rise  in  a  particular  price  tends  to  push  down  the  gen 
eral  level  of  other  prices.  For  instance,  scarcity  of  food, 

to  note,  appears  to  vary  in  strength  in  different  countries  in  proportion 
to  the  intensity  of  the  local  political  feeling  engendered  a  decade  and  a 
half  ago  over  these  questions.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  such  prejudices 
affect  the  judgment,  usually  unconsciously,  even  of  some  supposedly 
scientific  students  of  the  subject.  But  the  number  of  such  who  still 
fanatically  oppose  the  quantity  theory  of  money,  however  qualified,  is 
now  extremely  small  and  growing  smaller. 

^  An  excellent  English  book  on  the  subject  by  Sir  David  Barbour,  en 
titled  The  Standard  of  Value,  has  just  been  issued. 
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while  it  tends  to  raise  food  prices,  tends  to  lower  the  prices 
of  clothing  and  other  things.  For  the  more  income  is  spent 
on  food  the  less  income  is  there  left  for  other  things,  and 
therefore  the  less  effective  demand  for  these  other  things. 
The  only  true  way  of  treating  the  general  level  of  prices, 
then,  is  through  the  "  equation  of  exchange."  The  factor 
which  we  have  called  the  "  circulation  of  money  and 
checks  "  may  obviously  be  resolved  into  two  factors,  al 
though  closely  related  to  each  other — namely,  the  "  circula 
tion  of  money  "  and  the  "  circulation  of  checks,"  and  each 
of  these  two  factors  may,  in  turn,  be  resolved  into  two 
others.  The  circulation  of  money  resolves  itself  into  the 
"  volume  of  money  "  in  circulation  multiplied  by  the 
"  velocity  of  circulation  "  of  that  money — that  is,  the  num 
ber  of  times  the  money  of  the  country  is  turned  over  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  In  the  same  way  the  "  circulation 
of  checks  "  resolves  itself  into  the  "  volume  of  deposits 
subject  to  check  "  (the  total  of  what  people  very  improper 
ly  call  the  money  they  have  "  in  the  bank  "  to  pay  bills 
with)  multiplied  by  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  these  de 
posits  ;  in  other  words,  the  number  of  times  they  are  turned 
over  in  the  course  of  a  year,  or,  in  business  terms,  the 
"  activity  "  of  bank  accounts. 

KECENT   STATISTICS 

The  meaning  of  these  factors  can  best  be  seen  by  a  glance 
at  the  actual  statistics.  I  have  calculated  that  the  total 
annual  circulation  of  media  of  exchange  in  the  United  States 
(1911)  is  approximately  $422,000,000,000,  of  which  about 
$34,000,000,000  consisted  of  money  payments  and  the  re 
mainder,  $388,000,000,000,  of  check  payments.  These  figures 
show  that  the  money  expenditures  in  the  United  States  con 
stituted  only  eight  per  cent,  of  the  total  national  expendi 
tures,  the  other  ninety-two  per  cent,  being  the  expenditures 
by  check.*  The  $34,000,000,000  of  money  expenditure  was 
accomplished  by  a  volume  of  only  $1,640,000,000  of  actual 
money  in  circulation  (i.  e.,  outside  the  United  States  Treas 
ury  and  the  banks).  This  shows  that  on  the  average  each 
dollar  of  money  in  the  pockets  and  tills  of  the  people  must 

*I  may  add  in  passing  that  these  calculations  are,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  first  to  show,  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  the  relative  importance 
of  cash  and  credit — i.  e.,  of  money  and  check  expenditures — and  agree 
well  with  the  general  impression  which  business  men  have  always  had. 
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have  changed  hands  about  twenty-one  times  in  the  year — 
*.  e.,  $34,000,000,000  =  21 X  $1,640,000,000.  In  the  same  way 
the  $388,000,000,000  expenditure  by  check  was  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  volume  of  $7,770,000,000  of  bank  deposits 
subject  to  check,  turned  over  about  fifty  times  in  the  year — 
i.  e.,  $388,000,000,000  — 50  X  $7,770,000,000. 

For  convenience  we  may  take  the  year  1909  as  a  base 
for  comparison  both  for  prices  and  for  the  volume  of  trade. 
The  scale  of  prices  in  1911  was  2  1/5  per  cent,  higher  than 
that  for  1909,  and  the  volume  of  trade  in  1911  reckoned  at 
the  prices  of  1909  was  $413,000,000,000,  so  that  the  actual 
value  of  this  trade  (in  the  prices  of  1911)  was  2  l/5  per 
cent,  more  than  this,  or  $422,000,000,000,  which,  of  course, 
is  the  same  as  the  total  expenditure  already  given — that 
is,  $422,000,000,000  =  $413,000,000,000X102  V5  per  cent. 

We  can  now  express  in  figures  the  equation  of  exchange 
for  1911  (using  1909  as  the  base  of  reference  for  the  price 
level  and  the  volume  of  trade).  To  save  writing  too  many 
ciphers  the  following  statement  is  made  in  billions  of  dollars : 

Circ.  of  money  (34)+Circ.  of  checks  (388)=Value  of  goods  bought  (422). 

MoneyXits  velocity-j-DepositsXtheir  vePy=TradeXscale  of  prices. 
1.64X21  -I-        7.77X50  =    413X102  V5  per  cent. 

These  six  factors  act  and  react  on  one  another,  but  in  a 
general  way  it  is  true  that  the  scale  of  prices  is  the  effect 
of  the  other  five  causes  and  not  an  independent  cause  itself 
affecting  these  other  factors. 

In  a  general  way  also  any  increase  in  money  will  carry 
with  it  a  corresponding  increase  in  deposits,  because,  in  a 
general  way,  the  public  arranges  its  cash  and  its  check 
expenditures  in  fairly  definite  proportions.  (Bank  reserves 
also  tend  to  keep  proportional  to  deposits.)  So  an  inflation 
of  money  in  circulation  tends  to  raise  prices  not  only  by 
increasing  the  circulation  of  money  itself,  but  also  by  in 
creasing  deposits  and  their  circulation.  But  there  is  usu 
ally  also  a  tendency  of  deposits  to  grow  on  their  own  ac 
count.  The  extension  of  banking  brings  with  it  a  rapid 
growth  of  deposits  not  only  absolutely,  but  relatively  to 
money. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years  money  in  circulation  in  the  United 
States  has  grown  at  the  rate  of  4.2  per  cent,  per  annum, 
which  is  a  very  rapid  rate.  But  deposits  have  grown  at 
the  still  more  rapid  rate  of  7.3  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
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rate  of  turnover  of  money  has  grown  less  than  1  per  cent, 
per  annum  and  the  rate  of  turnover  of  deposits  2  per  cent, 
per  annum.  These  rates  of  increase  of  the  four  factors 
on  the  left  side  of  the  equation  of  exchange  have  caused  the 
total  of  that  side — i.  e.,  the  total  expenditures — to  increase  at 
the  rate  of  9.1  per  cent,  per  annum.  Consequently  the  right 
side  of  the  equation  had  to  increase  at  this  same  rate,  and  as 
the  volume  of  trade  increased  only  5.3  per  cent,  per  annum 
the  result  was  that,  to  make  things  even,  the  price  level  had 
to  rise  at  the  rate  of  3.5  per  cent,  per  annum.  We  may 
say,  then,  in  a  general  way  that  in  the  United  States  prices 
have  been  rising  over  3  per  cent,  per  annum  in  spite  of  a 
great  expansion  of  trade  and  because  of  a  still  greater  ex 
pansion  of  facilities  for  payment.  The  following  figures 
show  the  present  average  annual  rates  of  increase  in  the 
United  States  of  the  six  factors  in  the  equation  of  exchange : 

Money  in  circulation,  4.2  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Its  velocity  of  circulation,  0.7  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Deposits  subject  to  check,  7.3  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Their  velocity  of  circulation,  2.0  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Volume  of  trade,  5.3  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Scale  of  prices,  3.5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  equally  good  statistics  for 
other  countries.  Yet  we  can  calculate  approximately  the 
growth  of  money  and  deposits  in  various  countries  from  of 
ficial  statistics,  and  the  growth  of  trade  from  statistics  of 
tons  of  freight  carried  by  the  railways,  letters  carried  by  the 
Post  Office,  shipping,  tonnage,  etc.  The  growth  of  the 
velocity  of  circulation  of  deposits  can  be  calculated  from 
the  rate  at  which  the  growth  of  bank  clearings  outstrips  the 
growth  of  deposits.  This  leaves  only  the  velocity  of  cir 
culation  of  money  of  which  we  know  little,  but  which  I  as 
sume  to  be  growing  at  the  rate  of  one-half  per  cent,  per 
annum  —  that  is,  approximately  as  fast  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  estimates  of  the  growth  of  the  various  factors 
mutually  check  one  another  by  fulfilling  very  closely  the  ob 
vious  requirement  that  the  two  sides  of  the  equation  of 
exchange  must  grow  equally  fast.  This  requirement  is 
exactly  fulfilled  for  England  and  also  for  English-speaking 
countries  as  a  group  (United  States,  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
Australia),  and  within  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  for  all  gold- 
standard  countries  (including  Continental  Europe,  Japan, 
India,  etc.).. 
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For  the  gold-standard  world  as  a  whole  (comprising  now 
all  the  important  commercial  nations  except  China)  the 
estimates,  as  finally  adjusted,  indicate  that  the  quantity  of 
money  in  circulation  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  2%  per 
cent,  annually;  its  velocity  of  circulation,  %  per  cent.;  de 
posits,  6y2  per  cent.;  their  velocity,  1%  per  cent.;  and  the 
total  circulation  of  media  of  exchange  7  per  cent.  This  is 
outstripping  trade,  which  is  growing  only  4%  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Hence  the  scale  of  prices  has  to  expand  at  the  rate 
of  2%  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  short,  then,  world  prices 
have  been  going  up  2%  per  cent,  a  year  because  facilities  for 
payment  are  outstripping  the  growth  of  trade  by  that 
amount. 

FOBECAST 

But  these  calculations  all  relate  to  the  past.  The  ques 
tion  now  arises,  Can  we,  on  this  basis,  forecast  the  future! 
To  answer  this  question  we  need  to  consider  (1)  the  out 
look  as  to  inflation  of  the  circulation  of  money  and  checks 
and  (2)  the  outlook  as  to  volume  of  trade.  We  shall  find 
that  monetary  inflation  promises  to  continue  at  nearly  the 
present  rate,  check  inflation  at  more  than  the  present  rate, 
and  the  growth  of  trade  at  no  more  than  the  present  rate. 

To  be  specific,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  for 
many  years  to  come  the  world's  money  in  circulation  will 
continue  to  expand  at  not  less  than  2  per  cent,  per  annum 
(which  is  V2  per  cent,  less  than  at  present) ;  its  ve 
locity  at  not  less  than  %  per  cent,  per  annum;  deposits  at 
not  less  than  6  per  cent.  (%  per  cent,  less  than  at  pres 
ent)  ;  and  their  velocity  of  circulation  at  not  less  than  1% 
per  cent,  (the  present  rate) ;  while  the  volume  of  trade  prom 
ises  to  increase  at  not  more  than  4%  per  cent,  per  annum  (its 
present  rate).  On  the  basis  of  these  estimates  we  conclude 
that  the  total  facilities  for  purchasing  goods  will  probably  in 
crease  at  least  at  the  rate  of  6%  per  cent,  per  annum,  while 
the  volume  of  trade  will  increase  at  most  at  the  rate  of 
4%  per  cent.,  making  necessary  a  probable  average  annual 
increase  in  prices  of  at  least  2  per  cent,  per  annum. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since  this  estimate  was  made 
prices  in  United  States  and  England  have  already  advanced, 
as  compared  with  a  year  ago,  an  average  of  about  5  per  cent. 
Of  course  the  future  will  see  some  downs  as  well  as  ups  in 
the  course  of  prices:  in  fact,  there  is  reason  to  expect  the 
present  upward  rush  to  culminate  in  a  crisis*  in  a  few  years 
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followed  by  a  temporary  depression.  But  the  general  trend 
will,  I  believe,  be  upward  for  many  years  to  come. 

Doubtless  the  reader  desires  to  know  why  the  above  fig 
ures  have  been  assigned  as  safe  estimates  for  the  future. 
The  reasons  are,  in  brief,  as  follows : 

First  we  have  to  consider  the  outlook  as  to  the  world's 
stock  of  money.  The  principal  cause  in  recent  years  for 
the  increase  of  money  in  circulation  has  been  the  great 
output  of  gold.  This  output  has  been  a  remarkably  steady 
percentage  (four  and  one-half)  of  the  world's  stock  of 
gold.  Some  gold-mining  experts,  like  De  Launay  and  John 
Hays  Hammond,  believe  it  will  continue.  Others,  like 
George  E.  Eoberts,  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint, 
think  the  chances  are  that  the  maximum  will  be  reached  in 
a  few  years.  At  any  rate,  and  even  leaving  out  of  account 
the  chance  of  great  discoveries  which  always  exists,  the  out 
put  is  fairly  sure  to  remain  excessive  for  many  years  even  if 
it  ceases  to  increase  or  to  increase  at  the  present  rate. 

Director  Eoberts,  who  is  one  of  the  best-informed  men  in 
the  world  on  this  subject,  and  who,  as  stated,  takes  a  con 
servative  view,  states  in  his  1911  report: 

"  It  has.  been  a  theory  of  writers  on  the  subject  that  the  rise  of  com 
modities  and  wages  would  automatically  check  the  production  of  gold, 
thus  providing  its  own  corrective;  but  the  gold-mining  industry  furnishes 
an  illustration  of  how  invention,  organization,  and  the  use  of  capital  are 
able  to  accomplish  a  reduction  in  costs  when  every  factor  in  the  calcula 
tion  shows  an  advancing  tendency.  The  cost  of  handling  ore  and  extract 
ing  gold  in  the  Transvaal  mines  per  ton  of  ore  treated  has  steadily  de 
clined  and  made  a  new  low  record  in  1910.  .  .  .  While  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  Kand  will  show  an  appreciable  decrease  for  a  good  many  years 
to  come,  it  is  probably  not  far  from  the  maximum  output.  There  has  been 
no  gain  in  the  world's  production  for  some  years  except  that  made  by  the 
Kand." 

*  There  is  not  space  here  to  discuss  fully  this  important  possibility  in 
the  future  course  of  prices.  Both  economic  principles  and  statistical 
records  indicate  that  any  prolonged  rise  of  general  prices  is  likely  to 
culminate  in  a  crisis.  The  more  rapid  the  rise  the  more  quickly  the 
crisis  is  likely  to  happen.  The  tendency  is  connected  with  over-investment 
in  speculative  enterprises.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact  that  such 
over-investment  seems  to  have  been  curbed  in  the  United  States  by  the  re 
cent  "  anti-trust "  policy,  and  the  rise  of  prices  may  be  further  curbed  in 
the  United  States  by  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  next  spring.  These  checks 
may  have  the  useful  result  of  postponing  the  next  crisis  for  this  country. 
In  some  other  countries  there  seems  to  have  been  developed  a  more  danger 
ous  over-expansion  than  in  the  United  States. 
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We  conclude,  then,  that  so  far  as  the  future  production  of 
gold  is  concerned  it  is  not  safe  to  predict  any  great  increase, 
although  it  would  be  still  less  safe  to  predict  a  decrease.  It 
seems  safe  only  to  say  that  the  production  of  gold  will  not 
decrease  fast  nor  suddenly  and  that  whether  or  not  its  pro 
duction  decreases  at  all  gold  will  for  many  years  still  be 
produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  create  a  net  addition  to 
the  world's  money  and  bank  reserves  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
equal  to  the  record  of  recent  years — that  is,  let  us  say,  at 
least  two  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  is  only  four-fifths  of 
the  present  rate.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  rate  of  in 
crease  of  money  stock  will  fall  much  below  this. 

Nor  is  gold  the  only  source  of  addition  to  monetary  stock. 
If  the  plan  of  the  National  Monetary  Commission  should  be 
adopted,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other  plan  likely  to  be 
considered  for  improving  our  currency,  the  result  must 
inevitably  be  to  inflate  the  currency,  for  it  would  put  a  stop 
to  our  present  uneconomical  use  of  bank,  reserves  and  re 
lease  reserves  now  locked  up.  The  tendency  of  all  these 
changes  (however  desirable  on  other  grounds)  would  be  to 
inflate  the  currency  still  further  and  to  raise  prices.  When, 
therefore,  we  consider  all  the  possibilities  before  us — the 
chances  of  new  discoveries  of  gold  or  of  further  economies 
in  gold-mining,  the  certainty  of  a  continuance  of  an  enor 
mous  annual  extraction  of  ore  actually  "  in  sight, "  the 
chances  of  increases  in  paper  money  and  subsidiary  coins — 
we  may  feel  confident  that  gold  production  will  not  slacken 
enough  to  bring  the  upward  movement  of  prices  to  a  stand 
still.  In  order  to  arrest  this  upward  movement  of  prices, 
the  gold  production  would  (other  things  being  equal)  prac 
tically  need  to  cease  altogether  so  as  to  make  the  money  in 
circulation  remain  stationary,  for  the  figures  given  show  that 
money  is  now  increasing  at  the  rate  of  2y2  per  cent.,  which 
is  the  same  rate  as  prices  are  increasing. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  prospects  for  the  velocity  of 
circulation  of  money.  We  have  assumed  that  the  velocity 
of  circulation  of  money  in  the  world  will  only  feebly  in 
crease,  this  assumption  being  based  on  the  calculation  made 
above  for  the  United  States.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  rate  of 
increase  could  not  be  much  lowei-  than  that  assigned  and 
it  may  be  somewhat  higher.  In  fact,  there  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  latter  view.  The  extension  of  rapid 
transportation  will  tend  powerfully  in  this  direction,  espe- 
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cially  in  slow  and  backward  countries  like  India.  Again, 
the  extension  of  banking  tends  in  the  same  direction.  Where 
banking  does  not  exist,  money  is  hoarded — i.  e.,  circulates 
slowly.  No  one  will,  I  think,  deny  that  for  many  reasons 
hoarding  is  constantly  on  the  decrease,  and  a  decrease  in 
hoarding  means  an  increase  in  velocity  of  circulation.  It 
was  not  long  ago  when  French  people  stowed  away  large 
sums  of  money  in  stockings  and  other  domestic  receptacles. 
These  were  their  chief  savings-banks  and  savings  meant 
hoards.  But  to-day  such  money  as  is  not  needed  for  im 
mediate  use  is  generally  deposited  in  some  sort  of  bank, 
whether  a  savings-bank  or  an  ordinary  bank  of  deposit,  and 
is  thence  returned  by  that  bank  into  circulation  or  used  as 
a  reserve  for  several  times  its  value  in  deposits  subject  to 
check.  In  either  case  the  effect  is  virtually  to  inflate  the 
currency. 

We  may,  I  believe,  expect  such  a  release  of  Oriental  hoards 
in  the  future.  The  astonishing  lengths  to  which  hoarding 
is  now  carried  in  Egypt  and  India  are  emphasized  by  Di 
rector  Eoberts.  He  says : 

"  The  Egyptian  situation  is  somewhat  like  that  of  India,  .  .  .  but  there 
is  some  mystery  about  the  way  the  gold  disappears  from  view.  It  does 
not  enter  into  bank  stocks,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  country 
of  its  size  and  population  and  in  which  the  masses  of  the  people  are  so 
poor  can  absorb  so  much  gold  coin.  Some  light  is  shed  upon  the  situation 
by  the  following  statement  in  an  address  by  Lord  Cromer,  made  in  London 
in  1907: 

" { A  little  while  ago  I  heard  of  an  Egyptian  gentleman  who  died,  leav 
ing  a  fortune  of  £80,000,  the  whole  of  which  was  in  gold  coin  in  his  cellars. 
Then,  again,  I  heard  of  a  substantial  yeoman  who  bought  a  property  for 
£25,000.  Half  an  hour  after  the  contract  was  signed  he  appeared  with  a 
train  of  donkeys  bearing  on  their  backs  the  money,  which  had  been  buried 
in  his  garden.  I  hear  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  fire  in  a  provincial  town 
no  less  than  £5,000  was  found  hidden  in  earthen  pots.  I  could  multiply 
instances  of  this  sort.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of  hoarding 
is  carried  on  to  an  excessive  degree/  " — The  Statist,  November  2d. 

The  amount  of  such  hoards  has  been  emphasized  by  Di 
rector  Eoberts  as  evidence  that  they  provide  a  future  sink 
for  gold  and  thus  tend  to  absorb  gold  and  perhaps  arrest 
the  rise  of  prices.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Oriental 
hoarding  will  continue  for  years  to  afford  an  outlet  for 
redundant  gold  and  so  tend  to  mitigate  the  resultant  rise 
of  prices.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  such  a 
cause  can  stop  the  rise  of  prices.  The  weakness  of  such 
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an  argument  lies  in  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  influence 
of  hoarding  will  be  more  powerful  in  the  future  than  in 
the  past,  whereas  the  opposite  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
case ;  and  even  in  the  past  it  has  not  been  sufficient  to  pre 
vent  a  rapid  rise  of  prices.  In  the  future  we  must  reckon 
with  a  lessening  tendency  to  hoard  and  an  increasing 
tendency  to  gradually  unload  ancient  hoards.  Just  as,  with 
the  introduction  of  banking,  hoarding  long  ago  went  out  of 
vogue  in  England,  and  more  recently  in  France,  so  it  must 
surely,  if  slowly,  go  out  of  vogue  in  India  and  Egypt.  The 
transformation  will  take  place  as  these  countries  gradually 
introduce  Occidental  banking.  Already  there  is  a  rapid 
growth  of  banking  in  these  countries. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  Oriental  hoards  in  the  form 
of  ornaments.  Centuries  ago  Englishmen  used  to  put  part 
of  their  hoards  into  "  plate  "  which  could  be  reconverted 
into  coin  if  emergency  required.  With  the  advent  of  bank 
ing  devices  such  a  custom  has  long  since  disappeared.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  little  by  little  the  same  process  will 
turn  part  of  the  Oriental  hoards  of  ornaments  into  mone 
tary  use.  Thus,  as  a  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
Western  civilization  into  the  Orient,  we  have  the  prospect 
of  further  additions  to  the  effective  use  of  the  world's  gold, 
a  further  virtual  inflation  of  the  currency.  Director  Roberts 
says: 

"  There  is  an  "undoubted  tendency  in  all  countries  to  use  banks  more 
than  formerly,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  stock  of  gold  in  banks  has  been 
recruited  not  only  from  new  production,  but  to  some  extent  from  gold 
heretofore  held  in  private  hoards  and  out  of  use.  In  every  country  the 
younger  generation  to  whom  these  hoards  descend  is  likely  to  put  them 
to  some  use." 

Similar  Government  hoards  and  even  bank  hoards  seem 
likely  in  the  future  to  decline  or,  at  any  rate,  to  cease  being 
accumulated.  A  decade  and  more  ago  gold  was  so  scarce, 
as  compared  with  the  demands  made  upon  it,  that  a  large 
part  of  the  early  additions  to  the  world's  stock  was  ab 
sorbed  to  strengthen  weak  reserves  and  Government  hoards 
and  to  replace  silver  and  paper.  About  a  billion  of  gold 
has  been  accumulated  by  the  United  States  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  about  half  a  billion  by  Russia,  and  France.  More 
over,  Japan,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Mexico  have  absorbed 
much  gold.  India,  Mexico,  the  Philippines,  Panama,  and 
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the  Straits  Settlements  have  made  demands  on  gold  to  sus 
tain  their  "  gold  exchange  standard."  An  economist  of 
note  writes : 

"  The  effect  of  raising  prices,  I  think,  however,  would  have  been  vastly 
greater  than  it  has  been  had  not  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  Egypt 
been  hoarding  gold  and  thus  employing  it  uneconomically." 

These  demands  on  gold  have  now  been  so  far  satisfied 
that  in  the  future  any  addition  to  the  world's  stock  will 
be  freer  to  enter  actual  circulation  and  so  to  act  on  prices. 
The  diminution  of  hoarding,  therefore,  will  in  various  ways 
tend  to  raise  prices.  To  be  conservative,  I  have  assumed 
that  the  effect  on  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  money  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  raise  it  above  one-half  per  cent,  per 
annum.  It  would  not  be  surprising,  however,  if  the  truth 
should  be  several  times  this  figure. 

We  come  next  to  the  volume  of  deposits  subject  to  check. 
When  once  it  is  recognized  that  deposits  subject  to  check 
are  a  form  of  currency  similar  in  function  to  bank-notes — 
in  fact,  are  to-day  the  chief  form — the  discussion  of  the  price 
level  will  assume  a  new  phase. 

In  the  United  States  the  volume  of  check  transactions 
forms  92  per  cent,  of  all  transactions.  Probably  something 
like  this  ratio  obtains  in  Canada  and  England.  Outside  of 
English-speaking  lands,  however,  the  ratio  is  undoubtedly 
much  less.  If  we  could  assume  that  the  volume  of  check 
transactions  maintains  a  constant  ratio  to  that  of  money 
transactions  the  circulation  of  checks  would  not  have  to  be 
reckoned  with  as  an  independent  factor.  Some  day  in  the 
future,  when  the  use  of  checks  has  grown  up  to  its  full 
capacity,  it  would  not  be  strange  if  the  ratio  of  checks  to 
money  should  thereafter  remain  fairly  constant.  At  pres 
ent,  however,  the  use  of  checks  in  place  of  money  is  being 
extended  with  prodigious  rapidity.  This  is  the  dominant 
feature  of  the  present  situation  and  forms  the  chief  basis  of 
the  forecast  here  attempted.  All  nations — even  those  which 
have  used  checks  for  generations — are  making  a  continually 
larger  use  of  checks  relatively  to  money.  The  figures  show 
that  everywhere  the  use  of  banking  devices  is  increasing 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  volume  of  money.  Even  in 
England,  where  checks  have  been  used  for  so  long  a  time, 
the  volume  of  deposits  is  still  increasing  at  the  rate  of  S1/^ 
per  cent,  per  annum ;  in  the  United  States  at  7.3  per  cent. ; 
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in  Canada  at  12  per  cent. ;  and  in  Australia  at  3%  per  cent. 
These  are  English-speaking  lands  in  which,  if  anywhere,  the 
use  of  checks  might  be  expected  to  have  approached  its 
limit.  No  such  approach  is  observable  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada,  and  the  data  for  Australia  are  too  meager  to 
be  considered  representative. 

In  Continental  Europe  and  Japan  there  is  certainly  no 
tendency  to  decrease.  Here  in  the  next  few  decades  is  a 
vast  region  for  the  extension  of  deposit  banking.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  if  in  Germany  and  other  Continental  coun 
tries  the  use  of  checks  should  soon  reach  the  stage  when 
every  business  man  would  begin  to  realize  that  he  must  em 
ploy  them.  When  this  feeling  appears  the  use  of  checks 
will  increase  at  an  even  more  rapid  rate  than  at  present. 
At  present  the  rate  of  increase  in  France  is  7  per  cent. ;  in 
Germany,  13  per  cent.;  Holland,  9  per  cent.;  Denmark,  10 
per  cent.;  Norway,  8  per  cent.;  Sweden,  5%  per  cent.; 
Switzerland,  5  per  cent.;  Russia,  2V2  per  cent.;  Japan,  10 
per  cent. :  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank,  17  per  cent.  In  back 
ward  India,  where  deposit  banking  has  only  just  begun,  the 
rate  of  increase  is  9  per  cent.;  in  Mexico,  11  per  cent.  At 
present  the  bank  deposits  of  the  United  States  exceed  those 
of  all  other  countries  combined ;  but  the  deposits  of  Con 
tinental  Europe  and  Japan  will,  in  the  future,  cut  more  and 
more  of  a  figure,  and  by  the  time — perhaps  a  generation 
hence — when  their  rate  of  increase  begins  to  slacken,  India 
and  others  of  the  (now)  backward  countries  will  need  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

We  come  next  to  the  velocity  or  "  activity  "  of  deposits 
subject  to  check.  In  the  United  States  this  has  shown  a 
progressive  tendency  to  increase.  As  those  conditions — 
concentration  of  population  in  cities,  rapid  transportation, 
etc. — which  tend  to  increase  this  velocity  are  constantly 
growing  more  pronounced  throughout  the  world,  we  may 
expect  it  to  increase  for  other  countries  also.  The  activity 
of  deposits  in  cities  varies  almost  exactly  with  the  size  of 
the  cities,  and  the  range  of  variation  is  surprisingly  great. 
This  exceeds  one  hundred  times  a  year  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  Brussels,  but  is  only  sixteen  times  a  year  in  New  Haven, 
four  times  a  year  in  Athens,  Greece,  and  only  once  a  year 
in  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

These  results  accord  with  the  fact  that  the  velocity  of 
circulation  of  deposits  in  the  United  States  has  increased 
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very  substantially,  while  the  concentration  of  population  has 
been  going  on.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  it  has  risen 
from  thirty-seven  times  a  year  to  fifty  times  a  year. 

We  have  corroborative  testimony  in  the  statistics  of 
clearing-houses.  The  rate  at  which  these  increase  is  a  rough 
indication  of  the  rate  at  which  the  use  of  checks  increases. 
Clearings  usually  show  a  more  rapid  rate  of  increase  than 
deposits.  This  indicates  that  the  use  of  checks  is  increasing 
faster  than  the  deposits  against  which  they  are  drawn,  which 
means  that  the  activity  of  these  deposits  is  increasing. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  volume  of  trade.  This  is  the  one 
factor  which  acts  to  restrain  the  rise  of  prices.  The  vol 
ume  of  trade  will  continue  rapidly  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  but  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  will 
expand  any  faster  in  the  future  than  it  has  in  the  years 
which  have  just  passed  by;  and  no  evidence  that  it  will, 
as  long  as  the  present  development  of  banking  continues, 
outstrip  the  expansion  of  media  of  exchange.  On  the  con 
trary,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  trade,  while  it 
will  continue  to  expand,  will  expand  more  slowly.  The  fuller 
occupation  of  our  lands  and  the  decrease  in  the  rate  of 
growth  of  our  population,  which  is  partly  a  consequence  of 
this  occupation  and  partly  a  consequence  of  the  voluntary 
decrease  in  the  birth-rate,  will  naturally  tend  to  curb  the 
rate  of  increase. 

After  a  careful  weighing  of  all  the  evidence  available,  I 
think  it  not  improbable  that  money,  its  velocity,  deposits, 
and  their  velocity  will  increase  in  the  future  as  fast  as  or 
faster  than  in  the  past,  but  to  be  conservative  I  have  reduced 
by  one-half  per  cent,  the  estimates  for  the  growth  of  money 
and  deposits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  volume  of  trade  does 
not  seem  likely  to  increase  faster  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past. 

The  following  estimates  for  the  future  rates  of  increase 
of  the  primary  world  factors  in  the  problem  seem,  there 
fore,  conservative : 

Money,  not  less  than  2  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Its  velocity,  not  less  than  V2  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Deposits,  not  less  than  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Their  velocity,  not  less  than  1%  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Trade,  not  more  than  4%  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  further  calculation  results  that  the  total  use  of  money 
will  grow  at  least  as  fast  as  2%  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
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of  checks  71/2  per  cent.  Checks  being  much  more  important 
than  money  fit  can  be  shown  that  the  average  growth  of  the 
combined  facilities  for  buying  goods  (by  both  money  and 
checks)  will  probably  be  at  least  6y2  per  cent,  per  annum. 
As  trade  promises  to  grow  at  most  only  4y2  per  cent,  per 
annum  I  regard  the  difference  6y2 — 4%,  or  2  per  cent.,  as  a 
fairly  safe  minimum  estimate  for  the  future  average  annual 
expansion  of  the  scale  of  prices,  while,  humanly  speaking, 
I  feel  perfectly  safe  in  predicting  that  the  trend  of  prices 
for  many  years  to  come  will  not  be  downward.  As  already 
stated,  this  conclusion  does  not  preclude,  of  course,  the  pos 
sibility  or  even  probability  of  temporary  recessions  of  prices 
like  that  following  the  crisis  of  1907. 

DISCUSSION 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  causes  ordinarily 
supposed  (with  more  or  less  truth)  to  be  most  responsible 
for  the  present  high  cost  of  living,  such  as  the  tariff,  the 
trusts,  the  labor  unions,  the  middleman's  profits,  advertis 
ing,  wars,  armaments,  wastes  in  industries,  etc.,  etc.,  can 
work  out  their  effects  on  the  general  level  of  prices  only 
through  changes  in  the  general  factors  which  we  have 
studied.  But  some  of  these  causes,  besides  having  these 
indirect  influences  on  the  general  level  or  scale  of  prices, 
also  directly  affect  individual  prices  or  groups  of  prices. 
Thus  the  pressure  of  population  on  land  has  tended  to  make 
cattle-raising  more  difficult  and  so  directly  to  increase  the 
price  of  meat.  Similar  causes  may  tend  to  raise  the  prices 
of  food  products  as  a  group.  The  prices  of  foods  constitute, 
of  course,  a  very  important  part  of  the  cost  of  living.  Yet 
a  study  of  the  actual  statistics  reveals  the  surprising  fact 
that  the  general  average  rise  in  the  price  of  food  has  little 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  general  average  level  of  all 
prices.  This  fact  and  others  make  it  clear  that,  in  the  main, 
the  rise  in  "  the  cost  of  living  "  is  not  a  rise  peculiar  to 
foods  or  other  special  items  of  domestic  expenditure,  but 
is  merely  a  part  of  the  general  expansion  which  has  been 
going  on  and  is  still  to  go  on,  due  primarily,  a,s  has  been 
explained,  to  gold  inflation  and  the  extension  of  banking. 

I  realize  perfectly  that  this  is  a  difficult  conclusion  for 
many  people  to  accept;  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  woods  for 
the  trees.  Yet  most  of  the  common  explanations  of  the  rise 
of  prices  are  so  shallow  that  they  merely  need  to  be  stated 
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to  be  refuted.  No  explanation  is  sufficient  which  merely 
explains  one  price  in  terms  of  another  price.  For  instance, 
to  say  that  "  prices  "  have  gone  up  because  "  wages  "  have 
gone  up  is  merely  to  say  that  the  prices  of  commodities  have 
risen  because  the  price  of  labor  has  risen.  It  is  no  more 
satisfactory  to  turn  it  about  and  say  that  the  price  of  labor 
has  risen  because  of  the  higher  prices  of  food  which  have 
driven  workmen  to  strike  for  higher  wages;  or  that  the 
cost  of  finished  products  has  risen  because  the  cost  of  raw 
material  has  risen,  or  vice  versa.  These  are  examples  of 
circular  explanations  well  cartooned  by  the  picture  of  a 
number  of  people  standing  in  a  circle  and  each  accusing  his 
neighbor;  the  consumer  blaming  the  retailer,  the  retailer 
the  middleman,  the  middleman  the  manufacturer,  the  manu 
facturer  the  producer,  the  producer  the  workman,  the  work 
man  the  trust,  the  trust  the  extravagant  consumer,  etc.  Of 
course  individual  prices  act  and  react  on  one  another  in 
thousands  of  ways.  But  these  pushes  and  pulls  between 
different  commodities  do  not  raise  them  all  any  more  than 
pulling  on  our  boot-straps  will  raise  us  from  the  ground. 
The  causes  which  raise  the  general  level  of  prices  are  as 
distinct  from  those  which  change  individual  prices  as  are 
the  causes  affecting  the  tides  distinct  from  those  affecting 
individual  waves.  The  ground-swell  or  ocean  tides  of  prices 
are  primarily  the  result  of  inflation  of  some  kind. 

Every  time  that  inflation  of  any  kind  has  visited  a  coun 
try  the  public  has  to  be  educated  as  to  how  inflation  works. 
Only  recently  has  South  America  been  going  through  the 
experiences  of  paper-money  inflation  such  as  are  still  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  those  who  lived  through  the  Civil  War. 
Fortunately  for  our  present  purpose,  most  Americans  are 
at  least  aware  of  the  fact  that  paper-money  inflation  actu 
ally  raises  prices.  From  paper-money  inflation  to  gold  in 
flation  and  from  gold  inflation  to  credit  or  check  inflation 
are  easy  steps. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is,  after  all,  the  harm  in  rising 
prices?  Is  not  one  price  level  as  good  as  another?  Un 
doubtedly  one  price  level  is  as  good  as  another,  but  in  chang 
ing  from  one  price  level  to  another  all  contracts  are  inter 
fered  with  as  well  as  all  other  business  arrangements 
expressed  in  money  and  prevented  by  law  or  custom  from 
easy  adjustment  in  the  interim.  A  working-man  who  put 
one  hundred  dollars  in  the  savings-bank  fifteen  years  ago 
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now  finds  that  he  has  i  i  accumulated  ' '  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  the  fifty  dollars  being  interest  accrued.  But  this 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  instead  of  being  a  real  in 
crease  of  fifty  per  cent. — as  he  has  every  right  to  expect  and 
as  would  have  been  the  case  had  his  dollar  remained  con 
stant  in  purchasing  power — will  now  buy  no  more  than  the 
original  hundred  dollars.  In  other  words,  the  fall  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  has  in  recent  years  subtly 
robbed  all  the  savings-bank  depositors  of  practically  all 
their  interest.  Similarly,  salaried  men  and  wage-earners 
have  been  heavy  losers.  Losses  of  an  opposite  kind  are 
experienced  during  a  period  of  falling  prices.  Worst  of 
all,  great  and  general  price  changes  cause  uncertainty. 
Business  is  always  injured  by  uncertainty,  and  uncertainty 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is  the  worst  of  all 
business  uncertainties,  though  this  is  seldom  appreciated. 
The  fact  that  most  people  fondly  believe  that  a  "  dollar  is 
a  dollar  "  merely  shows  that  a  dollar  ought  to  be  always 
the  same.  The  dollar  ought  to  be  standardized  just  as  the 
yard-stick  has  been  standardized  or  any  other  unit  or  meas 
ure  or  weight  employed  in  commerce. 

As  soon  as  the  imperative  need  of  standardizing  the 
dollar  as  a  protection  to  business  is  fully  realized,  there 
will  doubtless  be  many  other  suggestions  for  coping  with 
the  problem  of  gold  and  credit  inflation.  This  is  one  of  a 
number  of  great  problems  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  con 
sidered  by  the  much-needed  International  Conference  on 
the  High  Cost  of  Living. 

IRVING  FISHEB. 


THE    NEW    VITALISM 

BY   JOHN   BUKEOUGHS 


IF  one  attempts  to  reach  any  rational  conclusion  on  tht 
question  which  the  president  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  discussed  at  the  last  meeting 
of  that  body — namely,  the  question  of  the  nature  and  origin 
of  life  on  this  planet — he  soon  finds  himself  in  close  quarters 
with  two  difficulties.  He  must  either  admit  of  a  break  in 
the  course  of  nature  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  prin 
ciple,  the  vital  principle,  which,  if  he  is  a  man  of  science, 
he  finds  it  hard  to  do;  or  he  must  accept  the  theory  of  the 
physico-chemical  origin  of  life,  which,  as  a  being  with  a  soul, 
he  finds  it  equally  hard  to  do.  In  other  words,  he  must 
either  draw  an  arbitrary  line  between  the  inorganic  and  the 
organic  when  he  knows  that  arbitrary  lines  in  nature,  and 
fencing  off  one  part  from  another,  is  an  unscientific  pro 
cedure,  and  one  that  often  leads  to  bewildering  contradic 
tions  ;  or  he  must  look  upon  himself  with  all  his  high  thoughts 
and  aspirations,  and  upon  all  other  manifestations  of  life, 
as  merely  a  chance  product  of  the  blind  mechanical  and 
chemical  action  and  interaction  of  the  inorganic  forces. 

Either  conclusion  is  distasteful.  One  does  not  like  to 
think  of  himself  as  a  chance  hit  of  the  irrational  physical 
elements,  as  Professor  Loeb  apparently  does  ;*  neither  does 
he  feel  at  ease  with  the  thought  that  he  is  the  result  of  any 
break  or  discontinuity  in  natural  law.  He  likes  to  see  him 
self  as  vitally  and  inevitably  related  to  the  physical  order, 
as  is  the  fruit  to  the  tree  that  bore  it,  or  the  child  to  the 
mother  that  carried  it  in  her  womb,  and  yet,  if  only  me 
chanical  and  chemical  forces  entered  into  his  genesis,  he  does 
not  feel  himself  well  fathered  and  authenticated. 

One  may  evade  the  difficulty,  as  Helmholtz  did,  by  regard 
ing  life  as  eternal — that  it  had  no  beginning  in  time;  or,  as 
*  See  The  Mechanistic  Conception  of  Life. 
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some  other  German  biologists  have  done,  that  the  entire 
cosmos  is  alive  and  the  earth  a  living  organism. 

If  biogenesis  is  true,  and  always  has  been  true — no  life 
without  antecedent  life — then  the  question  of  a  beginning  is 
unthinkable.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  think  of  a  stick  with  only 
one  end. 

Such  stanch  materialists  and  mechanists  as  Haeckel  and 
V7erwom  seem  to  have  felt  compelled,  as  a  last  resort,  to 
postulate  a  psychic  principle  in  nature,  though  of  a  low 
order.  Haeckel  says  that  most  chemists  and  physicists  will 
not  hear  a  word  about  a  "  soul  "  in  the  atom.  "  In  my 
opinion,  however/'  he  says,  "  in  order  to  explain  the  sim 
plest  physical  and  chemical  processes,  we  must  necessarily 
assume  a  low  order  of  psychical  activity  among  the  homo 
geneous  particles  of  plasm,  rising  a  very  little  above  that  of 
the  crystal."  In  crystallization  he  sees  a  low  degree  of 
sensation  and  a  little  higher  degree  in  the  plasm. 

Have  we  not  in  this  rudimentary  psychic  principle  which 
Haeckel  ascribes  to  the  atom  a  germ  to  start  with  that  will 
ultimately  give  us  the  mind  of  man?  With  this  spark,  it 
seems  to  me,  we  can  kindle  a  flame  that  will  consume  Haeck 
el  Js  whole  mechanical  theory  of  creation.  Physical  science 
is  clear  that  the  non-living  or  inorganic  world  was  before  the 
living  or  organic  world,  but  that  the  latter  in  some  mysteri 
ous  way  lay  folded  in  the  former.  Science  has  for  many 
years  been  making  desperate  efforts  to  awaken  this  slumber 
ing  life  in  its  laboratories,  but  has  not  yet  succeeded,  and 
probably  never  will  succeed.  Life  without  antecedent  life 
seems  a  biological  impossibility.  The  theory  of  spontaneous 
generation  is  rejected  by  the  philosophical  mind,  because  our 
experience  tells  us  that  everything  has  its  antecedent,  and 
there  is  and  can  be  no  end  to  the  causal  sequences. 

Spencer  believes  that  the  organic  and  inorganic  fade  into 
each  other  by  insensible  gradations — that  no  line  can  be 
drawn  between  them  so  that  one  can  say,  on  this  side  is  the 
organic,  on  that  the  inorganic.  In  other  words,  he  says 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  think  of  an  absolute  commence 
ment  of  organic  life,  or  of  a  first  organism — organic  matter 
was  not  produced  all  at  once,  but  was  reached  through 
steps  or  gradations.  Yet  it  puzzles  one  to  see  how  there 
can  be  any  gradations  or  degrees  between  being  and  not- 
being.  Can  there  be  any  half-way  house  between  something 
and  nothing? 
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There  is  another  way  out  of  the  difficulty  that  besets  our 
rational  faculties  in  their  efforts  to  solve  this  question, 
and  that  is  the  audacious  way  of  Henri  Bergson  in  his 
Creative  Evolution.  It  is  to  deny  any  validity  to  the  con 
clusion  of  our  logical  faculties  upon  this  subject.  Our  in 
tellect,  Bergson  says,  cannot  grasp  the  true  nature  of  life, 
nor  the  meaning  of  the  evolutionary  movement.  With  the 
emphasis  of  italics  he  repeats  that  "  the  intellect  is  char 
acterized  by  a  natural  inability  to  comprehend  life."  He 
says  this  in  a  good  many  pages  and  in  a  good  many  dif 
ferent  ways;  the  idea  is  one  of  the  main  theories  of  his 
book.  Our  intuitions,  our  spiritual  nature,  according  to  this 
philosopher,  are  more  en  rapport  with  the  secrets  of  the 
creative  energy  than  are  our  intellectual  faculties;  the  key 
to  the  problem  is  to  be  found  here,  and  not  in  the  mechanics 
and  chemistry  of  the  latter.  Our  intellectual  faculties  can 
grasp  the  physical  order  because  they  are  formed  by  a  world 
of  solids  and  fluids  and  give  us  the  power  to  deal  with  them 
and  act  upon  them.  But  they  cannot  grasp  the  nature  and 
the  meaning  of  the  vital  order. 

"We  treat  the  living  like  the  lifeless,  and  think  all  reality,  however 
fluid,  under  the  form  of  the  sharply  defined  solid.  We  are  at  ease  only 
in  the  discontinuous,  in  the  immobile,  in  the  dead.  Perceiving  in  an 
organism  only  parts  external  to  parts,  the  understanding  has  the  choice 
between  two  systems  of  explanation  only:  either  to  regard  the  infinitely 
complex  (and  thereby  infinitely  well  contrived)  organization  as  a  fortu 
itous  concatenation  of  atoms  or  to  relate  it  to  the  incomprehensible  in 
fluence  of  an  external  force  that  has  grouped  its  elements  together." 

' l  Everything  is  obscure  in  the  idea  of  creation,  if  we  think 
of  things  which  are  created  and  a  thing  which  creates."  If 
we  follow  the  lead  of  our  logical,  scientific  faculties,  then, 
we  shall  all  be  mechanists  and  materialists.  Science  can 
make  no  other  solution  of  the  problem  because  it  sees  from 
the  outside.  But  if  we  look  from  the  inside,  with  the  spirit 
or  "  with  that  faculty  of  seeing  which  is  immanent  in  the 
faculty  of  acting,"  we  shall  escape  from  the  bondage  of  the 
mechanistic  view  into  the  freedom  of  the  larger  truth  of  the 
ceaseless  creative  view ;  we  shall  see  the  unity  of  the  creative 
impulse  which  is  immanent  in  life  and  which,  "  passing 
through  generations,  links  individuals  with  individuals, 
species  with  species,  and  makes  of  the  whole  series  of  the 
living  one  single  immense  wave  flowing  over  matter." 

I  recall  that  Tyndall,  who  was  as  much  poet  as  scientist, 
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speaks  of  life  as  a  wave  ' t  which  at  no  two  consecutive 
moments  of  its  existence  is  composed  of  the  same  particles. " 
In  his  more  sober  scientific  mood  Tyndall  would  doubtless 
have  rejected  M.  Bergson's  view  of  life,  but  his  image  of  the 
wave  is  very  Bergsonian.  But  what  different  meanings 
the  two  writers  aim  to  convey:  Tyndall  is  thinking  of  the 
fact  that  a  living  body  is  constantly  taking  up  new  ma 
terial  on  the  one  side  and  dropping  dead  or  outworn 
material  on  the  other.  M.  Bergson's  mind  is  occupied  with 
the  thought  of  the  primal  push  or  impulsion  of  matter 
which  travels  through  it  as  the  force  in  the  wave  traverses 
the  water.  The  wave  embodies  a  force  which  lifts  the  water 
up  in  opposition  to  its  tendency  to  seek  and  keep  a  level, 
and  travels  on,  leaving  the  water  behind.  So  does  this 
something  we  call  life  break  the  deadlock  of  inert  matter  and 
lift  it  into  a  thousand  curious  and  beautiful  forms,  and  then, 
passing  on,  lets  it  fall  back  again  into  a  state  of  dead 
equilibrium. 

Tyndall  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  exponents  of  the 
materialistic  theory  of  the  origin  of  life,  and  were  he  liv 
ing  now  would  probably  feel  little  or  no  sympathy  with 
the  Bergsonian  view  of  a  primordial  life  impulse.  He  found 
the  key  to  all  life  phenomena  in  the  hidden  world  of  molecu 
lar  attraction  and  repulsion.  He  says: 

"  Molecular  forces  determine  the  form  which  the  solar  energy  will 
assume.  [What  a  world  of  mystery  lies  in  that  determinism  of  the  hidden 
molecular  forces !]  In  the  separation  of  the  carbon  and  oxygen  this  energy 
may  be  so  conditioned  as  to  result  in  one  case  in  the  formation  of  a  cab 
bage  and  in  another  case  in  the  formation  of  an  oak.  So  also  as  regards 
the  reunion  of  the  carbon  and  the  oxygen  [in  the  animal  organism],  the 
molecular  machinery  through  which  the  combining  energy  acts  may 
in  one  case  weave  the  texture  of  a  frog,  while  in  another  it  may  weave 
the  texture  of  a  man." 

But  is  not  this  molecular  force  itself  a  form  of  solar 
energy,  and  can  it  differ  in  kind  from  any  other  form  of 
physical  force!  If  molecular  forces  determine  whether  the 
solar  energy  shall  weave  a  head  of  a  cabbage  or  a  head  of 
a  Plato  or  a  Shakespeare,  does  it  not  meet  all  the  require 
ments  of  our  conception  of  creative  will? 
^  Tyndall  thinks  that  a  living  man  —  Socrates,  Aristotle, 
Goethe,  Darwin,  I  suppose  —  could  be  produced  directly 
from  inorganic  nature  in  the  laboratory  if  (and  note  what 
a  momentous  "  if  "  this  is)  we  could  put  together  the  ele 
ments  of  such  a  man  in  the  same  relative  positions  as  those 
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which  they  occupy  in  his  body,  "  with  the  selfsame  forces 
and  distribution  of  forces,  the  selfsame  motions  and  dis 
tribution  of  motions."  Do  this,  and  you  have  a  St.  Paul 
or  a  Luther  or  a  Lincoln.  Dr.  Verworn  said  essentially 
the  same  thing  in  a  lecture  before  one  of  our  colleges  while 
in  this  country  last  year — easy  enough  to  manufacture  a 
living  being  of  any  order  of  intellect  if  you  can  reproduce 
in  the  laboratory  his  "  internal  and  external  vital  con 
ditions.''  (The  italics  are  mine.)  Those  vital  conditions 
— "  the  mystery  and  the  miracle  of  vitality  "  is  where  the 
rub  comes.  Those  vital  conditions,  as  regards  the  minutest 
bit  of  protoplasm,  science,  with  all  her  tremendous  re 
sources,  has  not  yet  been  able  to  produce.  The  raising 
of  Lazarus  from  the  dead  seems  no  more  a  miracle  than 
evoking  these  vital  conditions  in  dead  matter.  External 
and  internal  vital  conditions  are  no  doubt  inseparably  corre 
lated,  and  when  we  can  produce  them  we  shall  have  life. 
Life,  says  Verworn,  is  like  fire,  and  "  is  a  phenomenon  of 
nature  which  appears  as  soon  as  the  complex  of  its  con 
ditions  is  fulfilled. "  We  can  easily  produce  fire  by  me 
chanical  and  chemical  means,  but  not  life.  Fire  is  a  chem 
ical  process,  it  is  rapid  oxidation,  and  oxidation  is  a 
disintegrating  process,  while  life  is  an  integrating  process, 
or  a  balance  maintained  between  the  two  by  what  we  call 
the  vital  force.  Life  is  evidently  a  much  higher  form  of 
molecular  activity  than  combustion.  The  old  Greek  Hera- 
clitus  saw,  and  the  modern  scientist  sees,  very  superficially 
in  comparing  the  two.  ; 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Huxley  was  right  in  his  inference 
6  c  that  if  the  properties  of  matter  result  from  the  nature  and 
disposition  of  its  component  molecules,  then  there  is  no 
intelligible  ground  for  refusing  to  say  that  the  properties 
of  protoplasm  result  from  the  nature  and  disposition  of  its 
molecules. "  It  is  undoubtedly  in  that  nature  and  disposition 
of  the  biological  molecules  that  the  whole  "  mystery  and 
miracle  of  vitality  ' '  is  wrapped  up.  If  we  could  only  grasp 
what  it  is  that  transforms  the  molecule  of  dead  matter  into 
the  living  molecule !  Pasteur  called  it  "  dissymmetric  force," 
which  is  only  a  new  name  for  the  mystery.  He  believed 
there  was  an  ' '  irrefragable  physical  barrier  between  organic 
and  inorganic  nature  '  —that  the  molecules  of  an  organism 
differed  from  those  of  a  mineral,  and  for  this  difference  he 
found  a  name. 
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There  seems  to  have  been  of  late  years  a  marked  reaction, 
even  among  men  of  science,  from  the  mechanistic  conception 
of  life  as  held  by  the  band  of  scientists  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Something  like  a  new  vitalism  is  making  head 
way  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Great  Britain.  This 
neo-vitalism  has  found  a  forceful  expounder  in  Professor 
Arthur  Thompson,  of  Aberdeen  University,  who  has  recent 
ly  written  convincingly  in  favor  of  this  view  in  the  Hibbert 
Journal.  Professor  Bunge,  Dr.  Haldane,  Dr.  Driesch,  whom 
he  quotes,  urge  that  biological  problems  "  defy  any  at 
tempt  at  a  mechanical  explanation."  These  men  stand  for 
the  idea  "  of  the  creative  individuality  of  organisms  "  and 
that  the  main  factors  in  organic  evolution  cannot  be  ac 
counted  for  by  the  forces  already  operative  in  the  inorganic 
world.  What  standing  the  new  vitalism  has  among  the 
scientific  men  of  this  country  I  have  little  means  of  know 
ing.  Judging  from  the  attitude  of  Professor  Loeb  on  the 
subject,  one  would  say  it  had  none  at  all.  If  I  understand 
Professor  Loeb,  he  urges  that  the  origin  of  life  was  a  mere 
chance  hit  on  the  part  of  nature — an  accident  in  the  blind 
clashing  and  jostling  of  the  physical  forces — as  much  so,  I 
fancy  he  would  say,  as  the  carving  out  of  a  natural  bridge 
by  the  action  of  water  upon  the  rocks  was  accidental;  the 
bridge  might  easily  have  failed;  indeed,  has  failed  in  in 
numerable  instances;  and  life,  according  to  this  theory, 
must  have  missed  it  any  number  of  times. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  mathematical  chance  that  in  the 
endless  changes  and  permutations  of  inert  matter  the  four 
principal  elements  that  make  up  a  living  body  may  fall  or 
run  together  in  just  that  order  and  number  that  the  kin 
dling  of  the  flame  of  life  requires,  but  it  is  a  disquieting 
proposition.  One  atom  too  much  or  too  little  of  any  of 
them — three  of  oxygen  where  two  were  required,  or  two  of 
nitrogen  where  only  one  was  wanted — and  the  face  of  the 
world  might  have  been  vastly  different.  Not  only  did  much 
depend  on  their  coming  together,  but  upon  the  order  of  their 
coming;  they  must  unite  in  just  such  an  order.  Insinuate  an 
atom  or  corpuscle  of  hydrogen  or  carbon  at  the  wrong 
point  in  the  ranks,  and  the  trick  is  a  failure. 

When  we  regard  all  the  phenomena  of  life  and  the  spell 
it  seems  to  put  upon  inert  matter,  so  that  it  behaves  so  differ 
ently  from  the  same  matter  before  it  is  drawn  into  the  life 
circuit,  how  it  lifts  up  a  world  of  dead  particles  out  of  the 
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soil  against  gravity  into  trees  and  animals ;  how  it  changes 
the  face  of  the  earth;  how  it  comes  and  goes  while  matter 
stays;  how  it  defies  chemistry  and  physics  to  evoke  it  from 
the  non-living;  how  its  departure,  or  cessation,  lets  the 
matter  fall  back  to  the  inorganic — when  we  consider  these 
and  others  like  them  we  seem  compelled  to  think  of  life 
as  something,  some  force  or  principle  in  itself,  as  M.  Bergson 
does,  existing  apart  from  the  matter  it  animates.  As  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  does  also.  We  may  class  Sir  Oliver  among 
the  neo-vitalists  from  a  remark  he  is  reported  to  have  made 
recently  about 

"  the  thing  which  hy  interaction  with  matter  confers  on  it  what  we  know 
as  vitality.  ...  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  form  of  energy,  but  certainly 
is  a  guiding  principle,  utilizing  the  forces  known  to  chemistry  and  physics 
and  all  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  for  ends  which  appear  to  lie  outside 
the  known  laws  of  the  physical  world." 

Sir  Oliver,  famous  physicist  that  he  is,  yet  has  a  vein  of 
mysticism  and  idealism  in  him  which  sometimes  makes  him 
recoil  from  the  hard-and-fast  interpretations  of  natural 
phenomena  by  physical  science.  Like  M.  Bergson,  he  sees 
in  life  some  tendency  or  impetus  which  arose  in  matter  at  a 
definite  time  and  place, ' '  and  which  has  continued  to  interact 
with  and  incarnate  itself  in  matter  ever  since." 

If  a  living  body  is  a  machine,  then  we  behold  a  new  kind 
of  machine  with  new  kinds  of  mechanical  principles — a  ma 
chine  that  repairs  itself,  that  reproduces  itself,  a  clock  that 
winds  itself  up,  an  engine  that  stokes  itself,  a  gun  that  aims 
itself,  a  machine  that  divides  and  makes  two,  two  unite  and 
make  four,  a  million  or  more  unite  and  make  a  man  or  a 
tree — a  machine  that  is  nine-tenths  water,  a  machine  that 
feeds  on  other  machines;  in  fact,  a  machine  that  does  all 
sorts  of  unmechanical  things  and  that  no  known  combination 
of  mechanical  and  chemical  principles  can  reproduce — a 
vital  machine.  The  idea  of  the  vital  as  something  different 
from  and  opposed  to  the  mechanical  must  come  in.  Some 
thing  had  to  be  added  to  the  mechanical  and  chemical  to 
make  the  vital. 

Spencer  explains  in  terms  of  physics  why  an  ox  is  larger 
than  a  sheep,  but  he  throws  no  light  upon  the  subject  of  the 
individuality  of  these  animals — what  it  is  that  makes  an  ox 
an  ox  or  a  sheep  a  sheep.  These  animals  are  built  up  out 
of  the  same  elements  by  the  same  processes,  and  they  may 
both  have  had  the  same  stem  form  in  remote  biologic  time. 
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If  so,  what  made  them  diverge  and  develop  into  such  totally 
different  forms?  After  the  living  body  is  once  launched, 
many,  if  not  all,  of  its  operations  and  economies  can  be 
explained  on  principles  of  mechanics  and  chemistry,  but 
the  something  that  avails  itself  of  these  principles  and 
develops  an  ox  in  the  one  case  and  a  sheep  in  the  other — 
what  of  that? 

Spencer  is  forced  into  using  the  term  "  amount  of  vital 
capital."  How  much  more  of  it  some  men,  some  animals, 
some  plants  have  than  others!  What  is  it?  What  did 
Spencer  mean  by  it?  This  capital  augments  from  youth 
to  manhood,  and  then  after  a  short  or  long  state  of  equi 
librium  slowly  declines  to  the  vanishing-point. 

Again,  what  a  man  does  depends  upon  what  he  is,  and 
what  he  is  depends  upon  what  he  does.  Structure  deter 
mines  function,  and  function  reacts  upon  structure.  This 
interaction  goes  on  throughout  life;  cause  and  effect  inter 
change  or  play  into  each  other 's  hands.  The  more  power 
we  spend  within  limits  the  more  power  we  have.  This  is 
another  respect  in  which  life  is  utterly  unmechanical.  A  ma 
chine  does  not  grow  stronger  by  use  as  our  muscles  do;  it 
does  not  store  up  or  conserve  the  energy  it  expends.  The 
gun  is  weaker  by  every  ball  it  hurls;  not  so  the  baseball 
pitcher;  he  is  made  stronger  up  to  the  limit  of  his  capacity 
for  strength. 

It  is  plain  enough  that  all  living  beings  are  machines  in 
this  respect — they  are  kept  going  by  the  reactions  between 
their  interior  and  their  exterior;  these  reactions  are  either 
mechanical,  as  in  flying,  swimming,  walking,  and  involve 
gravitation,  or  they  are  chemical  and  assimilative,  as  in 
breathing  and  eating.  To  that  extent  all  living  things  are 
machines — some  force  exterior  to  themselves  must  aid  in 
keeping  them  going;  there  is  no  spontaneous  or  uncaused 
movement  in  them;  and  yet  what  a  difference  between  a 
machine  and  a  living  thing ! 

True  it  is  that  a  man  cannot  live  and  function  without 
heat  and  oxygen,  nor  long  without  food,  and  yet  his  relation 
to  his  medium  and  environment  is  as  radically  different  from 
that  of  the  steam-engine  as  it  is  possible  to  express.  His 
driving-wheel,  the  heart,  acts  in  response  to  some  stimulus 
as  truly  as  does  the  piston  of  the  engine,  and  the  principles 
involved  in  circulation  are  all  mechanical ;  and  yet  the  main 
thing  is  not  mechanical,  but  vital.  Analyze  the  vital  activi- 
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ties  into  principles  of  mechanics  and  of  chemistry,  if  you 
will,  yet  there  is  something  involved  that  is  neither  mechani 
cal  nor  chemical,  though  it  may  be  that  only  the  imagination 
can  grasp  it. 

The  type  that  prints  the  book  is  set  up  and  again  dis 
tributed  by  a  purely  mechanical  process,  but  that  which  the 
printed  page  signifies  involves  something  not  mechanical. 
The  mechanical  and  chemical  principles  operative  in  men's 
bodies  are  all  the  same;  the  cell  structure  is  the  same,  and 
yet  behold  the  difference  between  men  in  size,  in  strength, 
in  appearance,  in  temperament,  in  disposition,  in  capacities ! 
All  the  processes  of  respiration,  circulation,  and  nutrition 
in  our  bodies  involve  well-known  mechanical  principles,  and 
the  body  is  accurately  described  as  a  machine;  and  yet,  if 
there  were  not  something  in  it  that  transcends  mechanics 
and  chemistry,  would  you  and  I  be  here?    A  machine  is  the 
same  whether  it  is  in  action  or  repose,  but  when  a  body 
ceases  to  live — that  is,  to  function — it  is  not  the  same.    It 
cannot  be  set  going  like  a  machine;  the  motor  power  has 
ceased  to  be.    But  if  the  life  of  the  body  were  no  more  than 
the  sum  of  the  reactions  existing  between  the  body  and 
the  medium  in  which  it  lives,  this  were  not  so.    A  body  lives 
as  long  as  there  is  a  proper  renewal  of  the  interior  medium 
through  exchanges  with  its  environment. 

Mechanical  principles  are  operative  in  every  part  of  the 
body — in  the  heart,  in  the  arteries,  in  the  limbs,  in  the  joints, 
in  the  bowels,  in  the  muscles;  and  chemical  principles  are 
operative  in  the  lungs,  in  the  stomach,  in  the  liver,  in  the 
kidneys ;  but  to  all  these  things  do  we  not  have  to  add  some 
thing  that  is  not  mechanical  or  chemical  to  make  the  man, 
to  make  the  plant!  A  higher  mechanics,  a  higher  chemistry, 
if  you  prefer,  a  foroe,  but  a  force  differing  in  kind  from 
the  physical  forces. 

The  forces  of  life  are  constructive  forces,  and  work  in  a 
world  of  disintegrating  or  destructive  forces  which  oppose 
Ihem  and  which  they  overcome.  The  mechanical  and  the 
chemical  forces  of  dead  matter  are  the  enemies  of  the  forces 
of  life  till  life  overcomes  and  uses  them;  as  much  so  as 
gravity,  fire,  frost,  water  are  man's  enemies  till  he  has 
learned  how  to  subdue  and  use  them. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  four  chief  elements  which 
in  various  combinations  make  up  living  bodies  are  by  their 
extreme  mobility  well  suited  to  their  purpose.  Three  of 
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these  are  gaseous ;  only  the  carbon  is  a  solid.  This  renders 
them  facile  and  adaptive  in  the  ever-changing  conditions  of 
organic  evolution.  The  solid  carbon  forms  the  vessel  in 
which  the  precious  essence  of  life  is  carried.  Without  car 
bon  we  should  evaporate  or  flow  away  and  escape.  Much 
of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  enters  into  living  bodies  as 
water;  nine-tenths  of  the  human  body  is  water;  a  little 
nitrogen  and  a  few  mineral  salts  make  up  the  rest.  So  that 
our  life  in  its  final  elements  is  little  more  than  a  stream  of 
water  holding  in  solution  carbonaceous  and  other  matter, 
and  flowing,  forever  flowing,  a  stream  of  fluid  and  solid 
matter  plus  something  else  that  scientific  analysis  cannot 
reach — some  force  or  principle  that  combines  and  organizes 
these  elements  into  the  living  body. 

If  a  man  could  be  reduced  instantly  into  his  constituent 
elements,  we  should  see  a  pail  or  two  of  turbid  fluid  that 
would  flow  down  the  bank  and  soon  be  lost  in  the  soil.  That 
which  gives  us  our  form  and  stability  and  prevents  us  from 
slowly  spilling  down  the  slope  at  all  times  is  the  mysterious 
vital  principle  or  force  which  knits  and  marries  these  un 
stable  elements  together  and  raises  up  a  mobile  but  more 
or  less  stable  form  out  of  the  world  of  fluids.  Venus  rising 
from  the  sea  is  a  symbol  of  the  genesis  of  every  living  thing. 

Inorganic  matter  seeks  only  rest.  "  Let  me  alone, "  it 
says;  "  do  not  break  my  slumber s."  But  as  soon  as  life 
awakens  in  it,  it  says:  "  Give  me  room,  get  out  of  my  way. 
Ceaseless  activity,  ceaseless  change,  a  thousand  new  forms 
is  what  I  crave."  As  soon  as  life  enters  matter,  matter 
meets  with  a  change  of  heart.  It  is  lifted  to  another  plane, 
the  supermechanical  plane;  it  behaves  in  a  new  way;  from 
its  movements  being  calculable  they  become  incalculable. 
A  straight  line  has  direction,  that  is  mechanics;  what  di 
rection  has  the  circle!  That  is  life,  a  change  of  direction 
every  instant.  Life  includes  the  mechanical  and  the  chemi 
cal,  but  they  do  not  include  it.  An  aeroplane  is  built  entirely 
on  mechanical  principles,  but  something  not  so  built  has  to 
sit  in  it  and  guide  it;  in  fact,  had  to  build  it  and  adjust  it 
to  its  end. 

Mechanical  forces  seek  an  equilibrium  or  a  state  of  rest. 
The  whole  inorganic  world  under  the  influence  of  gravity 
would  flow  as  water  flows,  if  it  could,  till  it  reached  a  state 
of  absolute  repose.  But  vital  forces  struggle  against  a 
state  of  repose,  which  to  them  means  death.  They  are  vital 
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by  virtue  of  their  tendency  to  resist  the  repose  of  inert 
matter;  chemical  activity  disintegrates  a  stone  or  other 
metal,  but  the  decay  of  organized  matter  is  different  in 
kind;  living  organisms  decompose  it  and  resolve  it  into 
its  original  compounds. 

Vital  connections  and  mechanical  connections  differ  in 
kind.  You  can  treat  mechanical  principles  mathematically, 
but  can  you  treat  life  mathematically?  Will  your  formulas 
and  equations  apply  here?  You  can  figure  out  the  eclipse 
of  the  sun  and  moon  for  centuries  to  come,  but  who  can 
figure  out  the  eclipses  of  nations  or  the  overthrow  of  parties 
or  the  failures  of  great  men?  And  it  is  not  simply  because 
the  problem  is  so  vastly  more  complex;  it  is  because  you 
are  in  a  world  where  mathematical  principles  do  not  ap 
ply.  Mechanical  forces  will  determine  the  place  and  shape 
of  every  particle  of  inert  matter  any  number  of  years  or 
centuries  hence,  but  they  will  not  determine  the  place  and 
condition  of  matter  imbued  with  the  principle  of  life. 

We  can  graft  living  matter,  we  can  even  graft  a  part  of 
one  animal 's  body  into  another  animal's  body,  but  the  me 
chanical  union  which  we  bring  about  must  be  changed  into 
a  vital  union  to  be  a  success,  the  spirit  of  the  body  has  to  sec 
ond  our  efforts.  The  same  in  grafting  a  tree  or  anything 
else,  the  mechanical  union  which  we  effect  must  become  a 
vital  union ;  and  this  will  not  take  place  without  some  degree 
of  consanguinity,  the  live  scion  must  be  recognized  and 
adapted  by  the  stock  in  which  we  introduce  it. 

Living  matter  may  be  symbolized  by  a  stream ;  it  is  ever 
and  never  the  same ;  life  is  a  constant  becoming ;  our  minds 
and  our  bodies  are  never  the  same  at  any  two  moments  of 
time;  life  is  ceaseless  change.  A  machine  is  static,  life  is 
dynamic ;  it  uses  all  mechanical  and  chemical  principles,  but 
it  never  rests  with  them,  and  is  not  summed  up  by  them. 

No  doubt  it  is  between  the  stable  and  the  unstable  con 
dition  of  the  molecules  of  matter  that  life  is  born.  The 
static  condition  to  which  all  things  tend  is  death.  Matter 
in  an  unstable  condition  tends  either  to  explode  or  to  grow 
or  to  disintegrate.  So  that  an  explosion  bears  some  analogy 
to  life,  only  it  is  quickly  over  and  the  static  state  of  the 
elements  is  restored.  Life  is  an  infinitely  slower  explosion, 
or  a  prolonged  explosion,  during  which  some  matter  of  the 
organism  is  being  constantly  burned  up,  and  thus  returned 
to  a  state  of  inorganic  repose,  while  new  matter  is  taken 
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in  and  kindled  and  consumed  'by  the  fires  of  life.  One  can 
visualize  all  this  and  make  it  tangible  to  the  intellect.  Get 
your  fire  of  life  started  and  all  is  easy,  but  how  to  start  it 
is  the  rub.  Get  your  explosive  compound,  and  something 
must  break  the  deadlock  of  the  elements  before  it  will  ex 
plode.  So  in  life,  what  is  it  that  sets  up  this  slow,  gentle 
explosion  that  makes  the  machinery  of  our  vital  economies 
go?  That  draws  new  matter  into  the  vortex  and  casts  the 
used-up  material  out — in  short,  that  creates  and  keeps  up 
the  unstable  condition,  the  seesaw  upon  which  life  depends? 
To  enable  the  mind  to  grasp  it  we  have  to  invent  or  posit 
some  principle,  call  it  the  vital  force,  as  so  many  have  done 
and  still  do,  or  call  it  molecular  force,  as  Tyndall  does,  or 
the  power  of  God,  as  our  orthodox  brethren  do,  it  matters 
not.  We  are  on  the  border-land  between  the  knowable  and 
the  unknowable,  where  the  mind  can  take  no  further  step. 
There  is  no  life  without  carbon  and  oxygen,  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen,  but  there  is  a  world  of  these  elements  without 
life.  What  must  be  added  to  them  to  set  up  the  reaction 
we  call  life?  Nothing  that  chemistry  can  disclose. 

New  tendencies  and  activities  are  set  up  among  these  ele 
ments,  but  the  elements  themselves  are  not  changed ;  oxygen 
is  still  oxygen  and  carbon  still  carbon,  yet  behold  the  wonder 
of  their  new  workmanship  under  the  tutelage  of  life !  Yet 
life  is  not  a  thing.  It  is  our  name  for  a  tendency,  a  condi 
tion  of  matter — matter  held  in  leash  by  something  and  striv 
ing  to  get  free  and  return  to  the  repose  of  the  inorganic. 

Life  only  appears  when  the  stable  passes  into  the  un 
stable,  yet  this  change  takes  place  all  about  us  in  our 
laboratories,  and  no  life  appears.  We  can  send  an  electric 
spark  through  a  room  full  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas,  and 
with  a  tremendous  explosion  we  have  water — an  element  o£ 
life,  but  not  life. 

Some  of  the  elements  seem  nearer  life  than  others.  Water 
is  near  life;  heat,  light,  the  colloid  state  are  near  life;  os 
mosis,  oxidation,  chemical  reactions  are  near  life;  'the  ashes 
of  inorganic  bodies  are  nearer  life  than  the  same  minerals 
in  the  rocks  and  soil,  but  none  of  these  things  is  life. 

We  may  follow  life  down  to  the  ground — yes,  under  the 
ground,  into  the  very  roots  of  matter  and  motion  —  yea, 
beyond  the  roots,  into  the  imaginary  world  of  molecules 
and  atoms,  and  their  attractions  and  repulsions — and  not 
find  its  secret.  Indeed,  science — the  new  science — pursues 
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matter  to  the  vanishing-point,  where  it  ceases  to  become 
matter  and  becomes  pure  force  or  spirit.  What  takes  place 
in  that  imaginary  world  where  ponderable  matter  ends  and 
becomes  disembodied  force,  and  where  the  hypothetical 
atoms  are  no  longer  divisible,  we  may  conjecture  but  may 
never  know.  WTe  may  fancy  the  infinitely  little  going 
through  a  cycle  of  evolution  like  that  of  the  infinitely  great, 
and  solar  systems  developing  and  revolving  inside  of  the 
ultimate  atoms,  but  the  Copernicus  or  the  Laplace  of  the 
atomic  astronomy  has  not  yet  appeared.  The  atom  itself  is 
an  invention  of  science.  To  get  the  mystery  of  vitality  re 
duced  to  the  atom  is  getting  it  in  very  close  quarters,  but 
it  is  a  very  big  mystery  still.  Just  how  the  dead  becomes 
alive,  even  in  the  atom,  is  mystery  enough  to  stagger  any 
scientific  mind.  It  is  not  the  volume  of  the  change;  it  is 
the  quality  or  kind.  Chemistry  and  mechanics  we  have  al 
ways  known,  and  they  always  remain  chemistry  and  me 
chanics.  They  go  into  our  laboratories  and  through  our 
devices  chemistry  and  mechanics,  and  they  come  out  chem 
istry  and  mechanics.  They  will  never  come  out  life,  conjure 
with  them  as  we  will,  and  we  can  get  no  other  result.  We 
cannot  inaugurate  the  mystic  dance  among  the  atoms  that 
will  give  us  the  least  throb  of  Jife. 

The  psychic  arises  out  of  the  organic,  and  the  organic 
arises  out  of  the  inorganic,  and  the  inorganic  arises  out  of 
— what?  The  relation  of  each  to  the  other  is  as  intimate 
as  that  of  the  soul  to  the  body ;  we  cannot  get  between  them 
even  in  thought,  but  the  difference  is  one  of  kind  and  not 
of  degree.  The  vital  transcends  the  mechanical,  and  the 
psychic  transcends  the  vital — is  on  another  plane,  and  yet 
without  the  sun's  energy  there  could  be  neither.  Thus  are 
things  knit  together,  thus  does  one  thing  flow  out  of  or 
bloom  out  of  another.  We  date  from  the  rocks,  and  the 
rocks  date  from  the  fiery  nebulae,  and  the  loom  in  which 
the  texture  of  our  lives  was  woven  is  the  great  loom  of 
vital  energy  about  us  and  in  us ;  but  what  hand  guided  the 
shuttle  and  invented  the  pattern — who  knows? 

JOHN  BURROUGHS. 


A  NOTE  ON  CONTEMPORARY  POETRY 

BY   HERMANN    HAGEDOEN 


AN  interesting  fact  in  contemporary  literature,  not  only 
in  America,  is  the  tendency  of  poetry  to  take  over  without 
challenge  the  world  that  the  realistic  novel  has  during  the 
last  generations  unfolded.  The  frail  imitators  of  the  great 
have  made  the  wider  world  that  the  poet  has  generally 
claimed  for  himself  seem  artificial,  nebulous,  or  stagey ;  and, 
as  a  result  of  the  hue  and  cry  that  the  poet  come  down 
from  the  clouds,  the  new  poets  have  gone  to  the  other  ex 
treme  and  promise  now  to  prison  themselves  in  city  walls. 
The  fever  of  realism — that  mood  of  the  modern  creative, 
mind  in  literature  which  asserts  that  fact,  visible,  tangible, 
and  preferably  seen  through  a  microscope,  is  the  only  guide 
to  Truth — is  in  their  blood.  For  the  moment  nothing  seems 
real  to  them  but  the  City,  the  Age,  even  to  their  most  super 
ficial  manifestations — air-ship,  wireless,  the  lights  of  Broad 
way.  Everything  that  has  gone  before  seems  stale  and  life-i 
less,  and  as  they  emerge  from  the  past  of  the  great  dead 
poets  into  the  present  they  feel  (to  quote  an  English  peri 
odical)  "  like  a  child  attacked  by  the  nausea  of  the  nursery 
and  who  is  caught  smashing  his  toys."  Emphatically  he 
feels,  I  am  become  a  man,  and  I  have  put  away  childish 
things. 

The  fallacy  of  this  point  of  view  seems  patent.  It  is 
merely  one  more  evidence  of  the  impatience  of  men  in  sea 
sons  of  great  commercial  activity  with  anything  that  they 
cannot  immediately  reach  with  their  five  senses.  The  social- 
istically  minded  student,  in  a  composition  course  at  Harvard, 
who  considered  the  placing  of  Shakespeare  above  Jack 
London  an  instance  of  the  arbitrary  rule  of  established  au 
thority  is  characteristic.  So  also  is  the  taboo  against  the 
teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  the  appreciation  of  art 
in  minds  that  are  unable  to  see  any  higher  need  in  life  than 
the  need  to  be  a  success.  These  frills,  they  say,  belong  to 
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the  nursery  of  man;  and  we  are  grown  and  face  to  face 
witE  reality.  This  is  the  greatest  a^e  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  they  declare.  Let  the  poet  interpret  that  age.  And 
since  the  city  is  the  most  characteristic  expression  of  the 
age,  let  the  poet  sing  of  the  city. 

Whether  this  age  is  vastly  more  important  than  the  age 
of  Socrates  and  Plato,  the  age  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Co 
lumbus,  or  the  age  of  Augustus,  Virgil,  and  the  Christ  is 
at  least  debatable;  and  men  will  differ  in  their  opinion  as 
they  approach  hopefully  or  skeptically  the  only  legitimate 
claim  of  the  age  to  greatness,  its  attempt  to  put  into  effect 
the  proposition  that  the  brotherhood  of  man  can  be  attained 
by  legislative  programmes.  But  the  greatness  or  littleness 
of  the  age  is  beside  the  point  here.  My  contention  is  that  a 
poet  need  not  limit  himself  to-day,  any  more  than  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  to  the  stories  and  the  background  of  his  own 
age  to  speak  to  it  truths  which  the  man  on  the  street  will 
admit  are  vital,  real.  Unless  he  be  a  rare  anachronism,  he 
will  express  his  age  unconsciously,  even  though  he  sing  of 
the  Seven  Buried  Cities  of  Cibola.  Every  play  of  Sophocles 
spells  Periclean  Athens,  as  every  play  of  Shakespeare  fairly 
shouts  Elizabethan  England,  though  the  people  of  the  one 
moved  in  prehistoric  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  and  those  of 
the  other  wrought  out  the  drama  of  their  lives  in  impossible 
Bermudas  and  Bohemias.  The  poet  may  sing  of  Tom,  Dick, 
or  Ulysses.  Each  is  a  symbol,  and  one  is  no  less  real  than 
the  others. 

Matthew  Arnold,  in  a  preface  to  his  Poems,  published 
in  1853,  protests  vigorously  against  the  limitation  of  poetic 
material  by  those  writers  who  cherish  "  a  belief  in  the  pre 
eminent  importance  and  greatness  of  their  own  times."  He 
says: 

"  The  ancients  do  not  talk  of  their  mission,  nor  of  interpreting  their 
age,  nor  of  the  coming  poet;  all  this,  they  know,  is  the  mere  delirium  of 
vanity.  Their  business  is  not  to  praise  their  age,  but  to  afford  to  the 
men  who  live  in  it  the  highest  pleasure  which  they  are  capable  of  feeling." 

He  quotes  a  sentence  from  a  contemporary  Spectator: 

"  The  poet  who  would  really  fix  the  public  attention  must  leave  the 
exhausted  past "  (how  familiarly  that  strikes  on  the  ear !)  "  and  draw  hi^ 
subjects  from  matters  of  present  import,  and  therefore  both  of  interest 
and  novelty." 

Arnold  replies : 

"  The  modernness  or  antiquity  of  an  action  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
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fitness  for  poetical  representation;  this  depends  upon  its  inherent  quali 
ties.  To  the  elementary  part  of  our  natures,  to  our  passions,  that  which 
is  great  and  passionate  is  eternally  interesting;  and  interesting  solely  in 
proportion  to  its  greatness  and  to  its  passion.  A  great  human  action  of  a 
thousand  years  ago  is  more  interesting  to  it  than  a  smaller  action  of  to 
day,  even  though  upon  the  representation  of  this  last  the  most  consum 
mate  skill  may  have  been  expended,  and  though  it  has  the  advantage  of 
appealing,  by  its  modern  language,  familiar  manners,  and  contemporary 
allusions,  to  all  our  transient  feelings  and  interests.  These,  however, 
have  no  right  to  demand  of  a  poetical  work  that  it  shall  satisfy  them; 
their  claims  are  to  be  directed  elsewhere.  Poetical  works  belong  to  the 
domain  of  our  permanent  passions:  let  them  interest  these  and  the  voice 
of  all  subordinate  claims  upon  them  is  at  once  silenced." 

We  must,  indeed,  get  over  the  notion  that  time  and  space 
are  of  such  importance,  not  because  ships  of  the  air  or  the 
ocean  are  shortening  the  journey  between  Liverpool  and 
Java,  but  because  we  discover  new  instances  almost  daily 
of  the  inexplicable  influence  of  mind  on  mind  over  extraor 
dinary  distances.  The  negligibility  of  space  in  the  consid 
eration  of  human  characteristics  has  long  been  proverbial 
in  that  dearest  of  platitudes,  that  people  are  the  same  the 
world  over.  And,  petty  matters  of  custom  and  hereditary 
point  of  view  aside,  I  humbly  affirm  that  they  are.  That 
is,  the  same  emotions  move  man  in  Boston  and  in  Somali- 
land  ;  here  more,  there  less.  The  same  deficiencies  trip  him 
up — instinctive  laziness,  selfishness,  the  desire  to  shine  in 
fine  feathers  or  fine  words.  And  as  with  space  so  with  time. 
Each  human  being  is  a  symbol  for  all.  Up  speaks  a  for 
gotten  triumvir  of  Eome  or  obscure  prince  of  Denmark 
and  behold!  "  you  and  I  and  Anderson  "  say  in  our  hearts, 
11  That  is  I."  The  literature  of  the  world  is  a  prophecy  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  the 
proof.  Becky  Sharp,  Macbeth,  La  Pia,  Hector,  are  not  ob 
viously  similar,  but  they  are  all  the  children  of  the  same 
parents.  Put  them  in  a  room  together  and  they  will  have 
no  trouble  in  making  themselves  understood  to  one  another; 
they  will  fraternize,  without  doubt.  But  most  of  us,  with 
our  starved  imaginations,  shrink  from  contact  with  the 
denizens  of  worlds  removed  from  ours  by  miles  or  the  years. 
It  might  be  enlightening  if  our  ubiquitous  statisticians  could 
tell  us  how  many  millions  of  Americans,  educated  as  far  as 
the  ability  to  gain  a  bachelor's  degree  is  concerned,  still 
believe  the  Frenchman  an  immoral  frog-eater,  the  Italian 
a  cloaked  bandit  with  a  knife  (or  a  digger  of  ditches),  and 
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Pericles  a  stone  man  in  a  toga.  We  distrust  the  hordes 
who  yearly  fling  themselves  on  our  shores  from  the  ship 
wrecks  oversea,  because  we  choose  to  remain  ignorant  of 
the  forces  of  good  and  evil  that  have  made  them  what  they 
are;  in  the  same  manner  we  distrust  the  people  of  a  cen 
tury  other  than  our  own,  sentimentalize  them,  misconceive 
them  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  then  give  them  the  cold  shoul 
der  because  they  seem  unreal.  They  are  i  t  f urriners, ' '  alien 
presences  in  our  little  world. 

And  how  small  this  world  of  our  imaginations  is!  The 
age  admittedly  seems  to  express  itself  most  vividly  in  the 
city;  and  the  novelists  and  playwrights,  one  of  whose  func 
tions  it  certainly  is  to  be  the  historians  of  the  common  life 
of  the  times,  naturally  have  drawn  most  heavily  on  the 
city  for  their  material.  And  they  have  reproduced  the 
city  line  for  line,  horror  for  horror.  But  they  have  not 
thereby  made  life  any  more  lofty,  more  bearable  in  pain, 
more  alluring  in  the  calm  balance  of  passions  that  is  the 
essence  of  true  happiness.  They  have  told  of  the  sordid- 
ness  of  the  city,  of  its  cruelty,  its  Polyphemus  maw;  told  it 
as  a  sociologist  might.  The  beauty  they  have  not  shown, 
or  shown  only  rarely ;  the  true  function  of  the  artist  they 
have  missed.  For  the  artist  campaigns  not  against  ugliness ; 
rather  he  fills  the  spirit  of  man  with  beauty,  making  each 
individual  who  comes  under  its  power  so  divinely  discontent 
with  anything  that  is  unlike  it  that  he  removes  it  as  he  re 
moves  an  object  that  offends  his  senses.  It  is  a  platitude 
that  in  the  realistic  novel  you  cannot  see  the  woods  for  the 
trees — that  is,  you  lose  sight  of  the  eternal  laws  in  an  orgy 
of  detail.  The  result  of  this  has  been  that  the  man  of  to 
day  has  been  a  part  of  the  grinding  machinery  of  this  vast 
Success  Factory,  the  life  of  twentieth-century  America,  not 
only  in  his  working-hours,  but  in  his  hours  of  recreation, 
seeking  new  worlds,  he  has  been  flung  back  upon  his  own. 
We  scoff  at  the  "  tired  business  man  "  who  supports  the 
Uusical  comedy  and  the  cheap  novel,  but  at  best  and  worst 
he  is  only  seeking  that  world  of  elemental  emotions  un 
fettered  by  details  of  every-day  life  which  the  dramatist 
and  the  poet  should  but  do  not  give;  or  that  expansion  of 
horizon  which  means  not  escape  from  life,  but  enlargement 
of  life,  mountain  air,  a  fresh  outlook.  Like  our  architects, 
novelist  and  playwright  have  delved  deep  and  built  high, 
but  the  structure  is  too  often  ungainly;  and  the  view  from 
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the  top,  though  at  times  overpowering,  covers  after  all  only 
a  hundred-odd  miles.  It  is  well  for  man  to  know  that  the 
oak  is  potentially  in  the  acorn  and  to  contemplate  the 
diminutive  trunk  and  branches  therein;  but  he  should  not 
cease  regarding  the  oak  on  the  hill  because  he  has  an  acorn 
on  his  desk.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  new  poetry  of 
the  city  is  in  danger  of  doing.  It  declares:  "  This  is  your 
world — a  series  of  long  avenues,  a  greater  series  of  shorter 
cross  streets,  from  the  Battery  to  the  Bronx.  All  creation 
is  reflected  in  it;  it  is  throbbing  with  life  and  energy;  it  is 
poetic,  it  is  beautiful.  Above  all,  it  is  real."  In  a  sense, 
this  is  all  true.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  The  city  is 
a  world  offering  the  poet  much  material  and  much  color. 
But  I  say  this  world  is  too  small.  No  man's  circle  of  vision 
should  be  bounded  by  three  rivers  and  a  bay,  by  1911  and 
1913.  There  is  still  the  rest  of  America  and  there  are  Ice 
land  and  Brazil  and  the  Midway  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  where 
on  a  barren  sand-dune  twenty-three  mortals  watch  over  a 
ticking  instrument  and  wait  three  months  for  the  mail. 
And  there  is  always  the  shining  country  of  the  past. 

With  what  distrust  nowadays  we  pick  up  a  poetic  drama 
or  narrative  poem  that  goes  to  Thebes  or  Montsalvat  for 
its  theme !  We  say  the  author  is  trying  to  escape  from  life, 
is  merely  imitating,  is  pretentious — in  a  word,  is  playing 
truant  in  the  swimming-hole  when  he  should  be  solving 
problems  on  the  school  bench.  Those  poets  are  responsible 
for  this  distrust  of  ours  who  saw  the  past  as  a  romantic 
dreamland,  as  Tennyson  saw  Camelot,  and  the  German 
Eomanticists  the  Middle  Ages ;  or  as  a  quarry  for  statuary 
as  too  many  poets  have  seen  Greece  and  Eome;  instead  of 
a  region  of  jumbled  heroisms  and  vulgarities,  as  Shaw  has 
pointed  out,  only  superficially  dissimilar  from  our  own. 
So  we  shut  ourselves  on  this  narrow  isthmus  we  call  To 
day,  dissect  and  analyze  ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  see 
the  past  mistily  through  smoked,  the  future  through  rosy 
glasses,  and  call  ourselves  children  of  progress. 

One  wonders,  heretically,  whether  we  enlightened  folk  of 
nowadays  are  not  actually  of  narrower  outlook  than  the 
poor  devils  who  lived,  not  unhappily,  it  appears,  in  the 
isolation  of  medieval  castles.  I  more  than  half  suspect  that 
it  is  so.  Dreamers  that  they  were,  they  dreamt  so  vividly 
in  all  directions  at  once,  past,  present,  and  future.  The 
world  they  created  for  themselves  was  blurred  and  vague  in 
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all  conscience,  but  at  least  it  was  large,  for  it  did  not  stop 
this  side  of  either  Cocytus  or  the  Primum  Mobile.  Science 
has  robbed  us  largely  of  the  fear  of  brimstone  and  pronged 
imps,  as  well  as  of  the  expectation  of  pearls  and  golden 
halls;  and  realism,  salutary  as  it  has  been,  has  too  long 
penned  us  within  the  straight  walls  of  the  actual  and  im 
mediate.  All  the  things  the  extollers  of  the  age  make  so 
much  ado  about — steel  and  electricity,  the  fine  buildings,  the 
automobiles — are  so  obviously  unimportant,  ephemeral,  and, 
in  the  word's  highest  sense,  unreal,  that  it  seems  outrageous 
ly  trite  to  remark  it.  They  are  there  merely  for  the  comfort 
of  the  body,  like  political  Socialism;  but  the  body  is  only 
the  pou  sto,  the  diving-board  for  the  soul.  It  is  good  to 
keep  it  in  trim. 

Materialistic,  too,  and  ephemeral,  tied  with  iron  bands 
to  place  and  hour,  are  the  social  agitations  that  clutch  the 
sympathies  of  so  many  modern  poets  and  enslave  their 
imaginations.  American  poets  bother  too  much  with  "  so 
cial  reform  and  what  not,"  says  lone  Noguchi  from  the 
serene  Fujiyama  of  his  Oriental  mind.  Certainly  Social 
Reform  is  matter  for  sociology  or  any  other  science  that 
deals  with  the  passing  manifestations  of  life,  not  for  poetry. 
The  problems  of  one  generation  in  so  far  as  they  deal  with 
classes  are  not  the  problems  of  the  next.  There  are  con 
stant  readjustments,  new  difficulties,  new  'solutions;  and 
sociological  poetry  is  at  best  only  journalism  set  in  alcohol 
to  last  ten  years  instead  of  one  day.  For  poetry  deals  not 
in  problems  and  theories;  nor  with  classes  or  society.  It 
deals  with  the  individual,  and  his  relations  to  other  indi 
viduals  as  individuals,  not  as  types;  and  it  does  so,  not 
arbitrarily  with  high-handed  notions  of  Art  for  Art's  sake, 
but  because  the  poet  knows  that  Social  Reform  is  only  a 
stop  -  gap.  Mankind  will  be  bettered  physically,  without 
doubt,  by  better  housing,  juster  distribution  of  wealth.  But 
spiritually  it  will  grow  only  as  each  individual  recognizes 
in  himself  the  significance  of  order,  nobility,  and  beauty. 
These  can  be  awakened  only  by  a  wide  and  deep  individual 
experience  of  living,  enlarged  and  enriched  by  that  com 
munion  with  the  guiding  forces  of  life  which  we  call,  ac 
cording  to  our  temperament,  religion  or  art.  And,  when 
awakened,  only  religion  or  art  can  nurture  them,  in  the  soul 
of  the  individual,  to  the  point  at  which  they  become  creative 
forces  in  themselves.  Social  Reform  can  co-operate  with 
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the  artist,  can  give  mankind  its  sorely  needed  leisure  for 
self-development;  but  the  artist  must  go  his  own  way,  a 
citizen  of  eternity,  leaving  the  sociologist  to  his  own  actuali 
ties,  while  he  manifests  in  flesh  and  blood  those  things 
which  to  him  are  eternally  real.  For  art,  at  its  best,  is  not 
an  escape  from  life  nor  a  criticism  of  life,  but  an  expansion 
of  life  into  regions  which  ordinary  human  experience  can 
not  otherwise  reach.  Such  an  expansion  the  great  epics  and 
sagas  give  us;  sculpture  and  painting  and  music  no  less; 
and  in  English  literature  such  single  poems  taken  almost  at 
random,  as  "  Chevy  Chase,"  "  Hamlet,"  "  The  Daffodils," 
"  The  Ancient  Mariner,"  "  The  Skylark,"  "  My  Last 
Duchess." 

I  plead,  then,  for  a  larger  world  than  this  bit  of  earth 
we  tramp  over  daily  with  our  feet,  we  embrace  hourly  with 
our  talk  of  politics,  economics,  class  struggle  —  a  larger 
world  for  the  poet  to  give,  the  reader  to  welcome.  Let 
poetry  not  fetter  itself  at  the  beginning  of  its  new  life  with 
the  fetish  of  realism.  Realism,  like  the  microscope  whose 
obedient  son  it  is,  has  opened  up  new  regions  for  explora 
tion,  and  poetry  should  gratefully  accept  them,  not  thereby, 
however,  discarding  its  old  world.  The  craving  for  reality, 
which  underlies  the  pen  trick  of  realism,  should  widen  the 
poet's  vision;  so  far  it  has  only  narrowed  it.  The  intense 
human  sympathy  which  is  the  dominant  passion  in  all  mod 
ern  fiction  should  exhibit  itself  in  the  poet  of  to-morrow, 
not  only  as  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  oppressed, 
but  also  of  the  oppressor,  as  in  much  of  Galsworthy;  not 
only  in  a  glorification  of  to-day,  but  also  in  a  revitalizing  of 
yesterday.  I  believe  that  the  passion  for  reality  is  the 
greatest  impulse  that  has  entered  literature  since  some  one 
in  the  eighteenth  century  discovered  Nature,  but  this  en 
thusiasm  will  have  lasting  results,  of  course,  only  in  so  far 
as  writers  emancipate  themselves  from  the  tradition  of 
realism.  The  more  men  bother  about  the  ephemera  of  life 
the  farther  they  get  away  from  the  fundamentals. 

I  plead,  therefore,  for  the  casting  aside  or  minimizing 
of  inessentials  in  the  poetry  that  is  to  be,  the  merely  local 
suits  and  trappings  that  appear  to  make  of  us  a  different 
breed  from  our  ancestors  and  only  obscure  the  simple  truths 
of  being.  Poetry  should  not  make  idols  of  things  that  are 
unimportant,  or  seek  inspiration  in  a  progress  that  is  flaunt 
ing  and  treacherous.  There  is  nobility  and  fine  courage  in 
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the  poet's  firm- jawed  determination  to  find  the  poetry  of 
the  city  and  lay  it  bare,  but  there  is  too  much  of  strain  in 
it.  He  is  delving  again,  and  we  have  had  too  much  delving 
in  novel  and  drama.  Says  Poe  in  the  "  Letter  to  B " : 

"As  regards  the  greater  truths,  men  oftenei  err  b^  seeking  them  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top ;  the  depth  lies  in  the  huge  abysses  \vhere*  wisdom 
is  sought,  not  in  the  palpable  palaces  where  she  is  found.  Witness  the 
principles  of  our  divine  faith,  that  moral  mechanism  by  which  the 
simplicity  of  a  child  may  overbalance  the  wisdom  of  a  man." 

And  he  adds,  taking  a  star  for  an  example: 

"  He  who  regards  it  directly  sees,  it  is  true,  the  star,  but  it  is  the  star 
without  a  ray,  while  he  who  surveys  it  less  inquisitively  is  conscious  of  all 
for  which  the  star  is  useful  to  us  below — its  brilliancy  and  its  beauty." 

It  is  the  poet's  function  to  soar  and  to  pluck  up  his  poetry 
where  he  finds  it,  like  a  gull  a  herring.  Let  us  range  abroad 
again.  The  world  needs  a  new  romantic  revival;  not  a 
revival  of  slithering  balderdash,  but  a  pushing  out  of  walls, 
of  horizons.  By  no  means  shall  poetry  flee  back  to  caves 
and  fairy  groves  (except  to  examine  them  on  its  explorings 
of  Creation  for  any  signs  of  life  that  may  yet  be  in  them) ; 
but  it  shall,  I  say,  strive  to  see  life  as  a  whole,  not  merely  as 
a  city  or  as  an  age. 

HERMANN  HAGEDORN. 


AMERICAN   NAVAL    GUNNERY-PAST 
AND    PRESENT 


BY  EGBERT  W.   KEESER 


"  If  I  were  asked  by  any  admiral  or  captain  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
highest  duty  in  the  training  of  seamen  nowadays,  I  would  say,  *  Gunnery, 
gunnery,  gunnery.'" — Lord  SELBORNE. 

NEVER  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  there  been 
such  extensive  preparations  for  war.  Every  nation  appears 
to  have  profited  by  the  lessons  which  history  has  already 
so  often  taught:  that  the  naval  greatness  of  a  country  de 
pends  principally  upon  the  manner  in  which  its  forces  are 
trained.  Spain,  Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  Eussia  suc 
cessively  lost  the  command  of  the  sea  because  they  had  not 
taken  sufficient  measures  beforehand.  How  important  then 
that  preparation!  But  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  preparation  is  for  war,  and  war  only,  and  that  its  ulti 
mate  object  is  that  the  ships  may  be  properly  maintained 
and  fully  manned  by  efficiently  trained  crews.  Little  will  it 
avail  a  nation  to  have  the  most  powerful  war- ships  afloat 
unless  it  has  taught  its  seamen  the  art  of  using  them  and 
their  weapons  to  the  best  advantage. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  gun  has  been  the  decisive 
weapon  in  naval  battles.  An  effective  and  accurate  gun 
fire  has  ever  been  an  overwhelming  advantage,  yet  there  is 
almost  immemorial  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of 
naval  officers  against  gunnery.  One  can  hardly  understand 
it.  Many  a  writer  has  told  us  of  the  sailor's  fondness  for 
his  gun;  how  he  petted  and  polished  it.  Very  likely  here 
was  the  explanation.  So  much  time  was  spent  petting  and 
polishing  that  none  was  left  for  putting  it  to  the  use  it  was 
meant  for.  That  was  one  reason  for  our  successes  in  the 
War  of  1812.  Polishing  guns  had  been  the  chief  occupa 
tion  of  the  English,  whereas  our  ships  had  learned  how 
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to  use  theirs.  And  yet  the  English  (with  one  exception, 
Captain  Broke  of  the  Shannon)  appeared  ignorant  of  the 
secret  of  their  adversary's  superiority.  "  The  fact  seems 
to  be  but  too  clearly  established, "  said  the  London  Times 
on  October  22,  1813,  "  that  the  Americans  have  some  su 
perior  mode  of  firing;  and  we  cannot  be  too  anxiously  em 
ployed  in  discovering  to  what  circumstances  that  superiority 
is  owing."  Were  you  to  ask  of  any  naval  officer  what  that 
circumstance  was  he  would  without  hesitation  answer: 
"  Gunnery,  gunnery,  gunnery. " 

Early  in  its  career  the  American  navy  made  good  use 
of  this  maxim  and  thus  prepared  itself  in  time  for  future 
action.  The  first  reference  of  "  Employed  Exercising  ye 
Guns  &  Clearing  Ship  ' '  is  found  entered,  on  March  19,  1776, 
in  the  log-book  of  the  Andrew  Doria,  one  of  our  first  cruisers 
to  get  to  sea.  Many  times  since  then  is  that  statement  to 
be  found.  Its  frequent  repetition  proves  that,  for  many 
years  at  least,  the  importance  of  using  the  guns  was  recog 
nized.  And  what  proficiency  was  obtained!  The  log-book 
of  the  frigate  Constitution  tells  us  that  during  the  attack  on 
Tripoli  she  gave  the  batteries  eleven  broadsides  of  round 
and  doublehead  from  her  larboard  guns  in  forty  minutes. 
Such  rapid  firing  is  astonishing  when  we  consider  the 
weapons  then  used.  A  visit  to  the  Constitution  at  Boston 
or  to  the  Victory  at  Portsmouth,  England,  impresses  this 
fact  all  the  more  deeply.  Mounted  on  heavy  and  clumsy 
wooden  carriages,  the  guns  had  to  be  trained  with  hand 
spikes  and  side  tackles  and  elevated  by  means  of  quoins. 
It  took  fourteen  men  to  handle  a  long  32-pounder.  < 

From  the  time  that  great  guns  first  began  to  be  used 
until  very  recently,  the  weapons  were  so  weak  that  the  ranges 
at  which  battles  were  fought  were  necessarily  very  short 
and  the  accuracy  required  to  make  hits  not  great.  In  those 
days  it  was  a  question  of  yardarm  to  yardarm,  hard  pound 
ing  at  close  quarters,  when  ships  fired  broadsides  into  each 
other  at  point-blank  range  or  less.  The  guns  were  fired 
at  long  intervals,  and  the  ammunition  had  to  be  brought  up 
three  decks  sometimes  by  the  powder-monkeys.  But  these 
were  not  the  only  handicaps  that  officers  and  men  had  to 
contend  with.  The  question  of  sighting  the  guns  was  a 
grave  one.  Until  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  the 
method  of  doing  this  was  of  the  most  rough-and-ready  de 
scription,  and  when  shots  struck  the  mark,  unless  the  range 
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was  very  close,  it  was  a  matter  of  chance  pure  and  simple. 
The  only  method  of  aiming  then  provided  was  known  as 
the  ' '  line  of  metal  ' '  and  consisted  in  running  the  eye  along 
the  exterior  of  the  gun,  parallel  to  the  center  of  the  bore, 
until  it  reached  the  object — some  allowance  being,  of  course, 
made  for  the  inclination  of  that  line  to  the  axis  of  the  bore, 
due  to  the  metal  being  thicker  at  the  breech  than  at  the 
muzzle.  The  sights  first  used,  if  they  could  be  called  sights 
at  all,  were  quarter-sight  scales  engraved  on  the  sides  of 
the  base  ring;  at  best  these  gave  very  poor  results.  "  Yet 
why  use  sights  at  all  1 ' '  asked  naval  officers  of  that  day.  As 
great  a  man  as  Lord  Nelson  objected  to  their  introduction. 
"  As  to  the  plan  for  pointing  a  gun  truer  than  we  do  at 
present,"  he  wrote,  "  I  shall,  of  course,  look  at  it,  or  be 
happy,  if  necessary,  to  use  it;  but  I  hope  we  shall  be  able, 
as  usual,  to  get  so  close  to  our  enemies  that  our  shot  cannot 
miss  the  object." 

Could  a  better  reason  have  been  given?  With  crude 
weapons  had  they  not  already  succeeded!  Why,  then,  intro 
duce  innovations  which  no  one  needed  or  wanted?  The  sea 
man  of  that  day  was  expert  in  estimating  distances;  why 
encumber  him  with  artificial  means  of  doubtful  value?  The 
"  nautical  eye  "  had  already  proved  a  factor  of  no  small 
importance  in  naval  engagements.  But  sometimes  the 
method  was  still  more  scientific.  Continued  practice  had 
taught  the  men  that  at  a  thousand  yards  or  over  all  the 
men  on  an  enemy's  decks  looked  alike;  that  at  eight  hun 
dred  yards  they  could  distinguish  a  man  from  an  officer; 
at  six  hundred  yards  they  could  make  out  a  pair  of  well- 
developed  side- whiskers ;  while  at  four  hundred  yards  they 
could  hear  the  men  swearing;  and  so  on  down  until  the 
range  at  which  they  could  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes. 

The  close  of  the  War  of  1812  found  the  United  States 
in  possession  of  a  large  and  highly  efficient  naval  force, 
elated  at  its  success  and  in  a  state  of  morale  seldom  equaled. 
Then  followed  a  long  period  of  peace  during  which  the 
navy's  sole  employment  was  chasing  pirates  and  slavers  and 
cruising  on  foreign  stations  to  display  the  flag.  Gunnery 
and  target  practice  came  to  be  overlooked  more  and  more, 
until  they  were  neglected  altogether.  There  was  no  need 
for  gunnery;  why,  then,  bother  with  it?  Great- gun  ex 
ercise  from  a  daily  duty  degenerated  to  one  held  only  "  at 
one  time  and  another  "  and  then  was  "  performed  in  full 
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dress,  with  cocked  hat  and  sword,  as  a  voluntary  tribute 
to  so  grand  an  occasion. "  What  an  inspiring  sight  this 
must  have  been !  Much  more  so  than  with  the  men  stripped 
to  the  waist.  And  a  few  years  later  we  hear  of  elaborate 
preparations  being  made  for  target  practice  on  the  ship- 
of-the-line  Columbus,  when  her  guns  were  fired  for  the 
first  time,  although  she  had  been  in  commission  twelve 
months.  Captain  William  H.  Parker,  in  his  Recollections, 
wrote : 

"  I  well  remember  the  preparations  for  it ;  it  took  so  long  to  get  ready 
for  the  great  event  that  we  seemed  to  require  a  resting  spell  of  six  months 
before  we  tried  it  again.  We  were  great  in  running  the  guns  in  and  out 
rapidly,  but  some  parts  of  the  '  manual '  would  strike  an  officer  of  these 
days  as  very  ridiculous;  for  instance,  after  the  guns  were  pointed,  the 
orders  were  very  slowly  and  deliberately,  '  Handle  your  match  and  lock- 
string/  *  Cock  your  lock/  '  Blow  your  match/  '  Stand  by 7 — '  Eire ' ;  and  if 
the  ship  did  not  remain  stationary  all  this  time  it  was  not  our  fault." 

About  this  time  shell-guns  were  introduced  into  the  navy 
for  general  use.  Years  before,  in  1812,  howitzers  for  firing 
shells  at  long  range  had  been  invented  by  Colonel  Bomford. 
But  their  use  had  been  discontinued  after  the  war,  and  it 
was  not  until  about  1839  or  1840  that  these  "  novelties  " 
were  again  used.  Naval  officers  regarded  them  with  sus 
picion;  the  shells  they  fired  were  a  source  of  constant  dis 
cussion.  Captain  Parker  tells  us  that  "  they  were  kept  in 
the  shell-rooms  and  no  one  was  allowed  even  to  look  at  them ; 
it  seemed  to  be  a  question  with  the  division  officers  whether 
the  fuse  went  in  first  or  the  sabot ;  or  whether  the  fuse  should 
be  ignited  before  putting  the  shell  in  the  gun  or  not.  How 
ever,  we  used  to  fire  them  off,  though  I  cannot  say  that  I 
ever  saw  them  hit  anything."  i 

The  Mexican  War  taught  the  service  a  great  deal  about 
gunnery.  What  it  did  not  learn  then  it  learned  later  during 
the  Civil  War,  when  greater  strides  were  made  in  four 
years  than  in  the  eighty  that  had  preceded.  But  in  the 
mean  time,  after  the  close  of  hostilities  in  1848,  officers  and 
men  fell  into  the  old  rut  and  absolutely  neglected  the  les 
sons  so  recently  taught.  Target-firing  became  but  a  tradi 
tion  and  gunnery  a  simple  divisional  exercise  of  running  the 
guns  in  and  out.  One  ship  cruised  for  three  years  without 
firing  a  gun,  except  for  saluting.  It  is  not  surprising,  *then, 
to  hear  how  ignorant  ships'  companies  became  in  the  art 
of  using  their  weapons.  "  Shells,"  wrote  one  officer  in  1850, 
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"  are  a  mystery  which  it  is  supposed  will  be  explained,  some 
of  these  days.  In  the  mean  time  poor  Jack  looks  upon  them 
with  a  mixture  of  fear  and  awe,  and  a  lieutenant  not  very 
long  ago  asked  me  privately  what  composition  was  inside  to 
cause  the  explosion." 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  a  few  energetic  officers,  among 
whom  Commander  John  A.  Dahlgren  was  conspicuous,  had 
turned  their  efforts  toward  modernizing  the  armaments  of 
our  ships  of  war,  which  then  were  far  behind  those  of  the 
maritime  nations  of  Europe.  The  Dahlgren  gun,  our  first 
production,  attracted  much  attention  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  in  1857  Congress  made  an  appropriation  for 
the  fitting  of  the  sloop  Plymouth  as  an  ordnance  ship  for 
testing  heavy  shell  and  pivot  guns.  This  was  a  great  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  gave  results  which  only  the  most 
sanguine  could  have  hoped  for. 

The  story  of  our  navy's  gunnery  during  the  Civil  War  is 
too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  No  neglect  of  it  was 
possible  during  those  years.  And  no  one  certainly  omitted 
this  form  of  exercise.  Only  one  case  need  be  mentioned  as 
an  example — that  of  the  Kearsarge,  which  is  known  to  have 
held  target  practice  repeatedly  and  on  one  occasion,  only 
two  months  before  her  action  with  the  Alabama,  fired  thirty- 
five  shots  at  an  improvised  target.* 

But  after  the  Civil  War  gunnery  in  the  navy  again  ran 
down  until  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  of  little  or  no  impor 
tance.  True,  the  Regulations  called  for  an  annual  expendi 
ture  of  ammunition.  But  target  practice  was  mere  drudgery 
and  no  interest  was  taken  in  its  results.  It  only  dirtied  the 
decks,  blackened  the  paint-work,  and  was  a  general  nuisance, 
which,  when  over,  all  were  heartily  glad  to  be  rid  of.  Be 
sides,  there  was  little  incentive  for  improvement.  Years 
after  the  war  we  had  the  same  old  ships,  the  same  old  guns, 
and  the  same  old  way  of  using  them.  Guns  were  fitted  with 
the  same  old  open  bar  sights  we  had  always  used,  while 
gun  crews  were  trained  in  the  same  old  way  of  firing  on 

*  The  rapidity  of  fire  of  naval  gnns,  interesting  at  all  times,  is  especially 
so  during  this  period.  With  a  well-drilled  crew,  we  are  told,  a  9-inch 
smooth-bore  could  be  loaded  with  an  average  time  between  fires  of  forty- 
three  seconds;  and  the  sloop-of-war  Cumberland  on  a  calm  day  is  said 
to  have  averaged  seven  rounds  per  gun  from  her  main-deck  battery  in 
fifteen  minutes,  though  firing  at  a  target  placed  to  windward,  and  con 
sequently  obscured  by  the  smoke  from  the  guns. 
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the  ' l  weather  roll. ' '  The  same  unsatisfactory  target,  which 
had  been  in  vogue  for  years  and  continued  in  favor  until 
1902,  was  still  used,  with  results  all  but  useless.  It  con 
sisted  of  a  small  triangular  sail  which  was  the  "  bull's-eye  " 
of  an  imaginary  target  100  feet  by  25  feet.  Target  practice 
was  a  farcical  proceeding,  as  we  can  imagine,  and  one  in 
which  guesswork  was  a  chief  factor.  Any  shot  that  came 
within  a  measurable  distance  was  counted  as  a  hit,  for  it 
was  estimated  that  had  a  ship  been  there  she  would  have 
been  struck.  In  fact,  the  men  were  not  much  encouraged 
to  hit  the  target,  as  it  only  caused  delay. 

But  we  were  not  the  only  ones  in  this  state  of  stupor. 
The  English  also  were  blundering  along  in  this  manner. 
Mr.  Lionel  Yexley,  who  served  in  the  British  navy,  has  given 
us  a  vivid  picture  of  its  condition  at  this  period.  He  tells 
us  that  his  knowledge  of  naval  gunnery  was  confined  to 
polishing  two  iron  slides  of  a  64-pound er,  and  his  profession 
al  knowledge  as  a  seaman  to  polishing  the  brasswork  on 
the  fore  bitts,  and  that  during  one  target  practice  when  a 
gun  captain  put  two  shots  in  succession  through  the  target 
all  hands  were  spellbound  by  such  remarkable  shooting, 
but  when  with  the  next  round  he  knocked  away  one  of  the 
poles  supporting  the  canvas  the  officer  in  charge  was  heard 
to  exclaim:  "  What  is  the  fool  doing?  Does  he  want  to 
keep  us  out  here  all  day  ? ' ' 

With  the  appointment  of  Rear- Admiral  Francis  M.  Bunce 
to  the  command  of  our  North  Atlantic  Squadron  in  1896, 
however,  a  new  system  of  shooting  was  inaugurated  which 
proved  of  immense  value  to  the  service  and  to  which  many 
have  ascribed  the  success  of  a  few  years  later.  The  old  tri 
angular  targets  were  still  used,  but  pains  were  taken  to 
find  out  where  the  shot  really  struck,  and  days,  instead  of 
only,  hours,  as  heretofore,  were  spent  on  the  ranges  until 
the  results  desired  were  obtained.  Then  came  the  war 
with  Spain  and  with  it  the  real  test  of  the  ability  of  our 
gunners  to  hit  a  real  target  under  all  conditions.  We  went 
into  hysterics  over  Manila  and  after  Santiago  our  enthu 
siasm  knew  no  bounds.  Criticism  of  our  victorious  fleet 
would  never  have  been  tolerated  and  at  the  time  was  not 
thought  of.  But  after  a  little  while  we  began  to  investigate 
the  question ;  then  we  realized  that  we  were  not  wonderful, 
after  all.  The  Spanish  fire  had  been  so  excessively  bad 
that  we  shone  by  contrast.  The  disappointing  results,  how- 
VOL,  cxcvi. — NO.  685  50 
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ever,  were  not  all  due  to  a  bad  system  of  training  or  neglect. 
Some  authorities  agree  that  no  circumstances  could  be  con 
ceived  where  wild  firing  could  be  more  certainly  provoked 
than  those  which  the  American  fleet  encountered  at  Santiago. 
Moreover,  "  groaning,  lurching  complications  '  (as  one 
writer  termed  them)  had  to  be  contended  with;  the  gun 
sights  were  improperly  made  and  not  of  the  best  for  long 
ranges,  the  elevating  gear  of  the  mounts  was  poor,  and 
innumerable  other  defects  existed  which  caused  a  handicap 
not  easily  overcome. 

Then  came  the  great  change.  Criticisms  that  had  been 
pouring  in  at  last  were  heeded  and  steps  taken  to  better 
the  results.  To  be  convinced  that  things  were  really  as 
bad  as  they  were  made  out  to  be  an  official  test  was  ordered. 
The  battle-ships  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  steamed 
past  an  old,  condemned  light-ship  and  poured  broadside 
after  broadside  at  the  poor  hulk.  But  she  survived  the 
ordeal  unscathed,  until,  in  desperation,  the  range  was  closed 
to  2,000  yards  and  three  hits  were  registered.  Something 
was  the  matter — and  before  long  it  was  realized  that,  though 
a  conscientious  and  careful  system  of  training  had  been 
followed,  it  had  been  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  credit  for  our  high  records  of  to-day  has  been  ascribed 
almost  unanimously  to  the  system  inaugurated  by  an  officer 
of  the  British  navy.  But  it  appears  that  the  rejuvenation 
of  American  naval  gunnery  really  began  long  before  then — 
in  1892  on  board  the  gunboat  Yorktown,  when  the  telescopic 
sight  was  first  used.  Its  lessons,  however,  were  not  suf 
ficiently  appreciated  by  the  service  and  the  administration 
until  years  later,  when  actual  facts  brought  us  to  our  senses. 
It  was  simply  a  question  of  adopting  new  methods.  Admiral 
Evans  tells  us  how  this  came  about  during  the  years  1902- 
1903,  when  he  commanded  the  Asiatic  station.  A  most  un 
satisfactory  condition  of  affairs  existed.  Breech-blocks 
jammed,  training-gears  were  in  such  condition  that  keeping 
on  the  target  was  out  of  the  question,  the  sights  so  de 
fective  that  they  were  utterly  useless,  and  the  men  could  not 
shoot  straight.  Every  attention  was  given  to  these  matters 
and  before  long  the  Admiral  was  able  to  report  everything 
"  shipshape. "  But  these  were  not  the  only  details  remedied. 
The  present  system  of  training  was  carefully  studied  by  a 
number  of  officers,  and  from  their  efforts  resulted  those  three 
secrets  of  success :  the  "  ping-pong  "  machine,  the  "  dotter," 
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and  the  ' '  dummy  loading-machine. ' '  Never  before  had  there 
been  such  an  era  of  gunnery  training  as  now  set  in.  Every 
one  went  ping-pong  mad — and  to  the  continuance  of  that 
feeling  are  due  our  results  of  to-day. 

All  relics  of  the  old  system  were  now  abandoned.  By 
means  of  the  ping-pong  and  the  dotter*  gun-pointers  were 
taught  the  secret  of  continuous  aim  and  of  "  keeping  on  the 
target, "  whether  the  ship  rolled  and  pitched  or  not.  The 
men  without  exception  seemed  to  prefer  the  ping-pong  de 
vice,  which  fired  shots  from  a  small  rifle  fixed  to  the 
guns,  because  they  liked  to  hear  the  noise  and  see  the  holes 
made  by  the  bullets,  whereas  the  "  dotter  "  made  only  a 
pencil  mark  which  they  could  not  see,  but  which  has  since 
proved  to  be  much  more  accurate.  An  additional  incentive 
was  also  found  in  the  use  of  the  dummy  drill-gun,f  a  device 
by  means  of  which  the  crews  became  expert  in  the  handling 
of  shells  and  powder-bags  and  at  which  they  were  now  con 
tinuously  exercised;  such  practice  formerly  had  not  been 
possible  owing  to  the  danger  of  wearing  out  the  breech 
blocks  of  the  guns. 

Surprising  scores  almost  immediately  began  to  be  made 
at  target  practice,  and  an  enthusiasm  aroused  among  of 
ficers  and  men  that  needed  no  further  encouragement. 
Whereas,  in  1901,  a  13 -inch  gun  was  allowed  five  minutes 
and  twenty  seconds  between  shots,  two  years  later  one  turret- 
gun  of  that  caliber  on  board  the  Indiana  scored  four  hits 
in  this  time.  The  Alabama  did  even  better  with  fifteen 
hits  out  of  sixteen  shots  fired  at  an  average  time  of  one  shot 
per  minute.  And  a  year  ago,  during  elementary  practice, 
the  12-inch  guns  of  one  of  the  South  Carolina's  turrets  made 
the  phenomenal  record  of  sixteen  hits  out  of  sixteen  shots 
in  four  minutes  and  thirty-one  seconds.  Such  figures  seem 
almost  inconceivable  to  the  uninitiated  and  would  have  been 
thought  preposterous  by  navy  men  a  decade  ago.  And 

*  These  are  ingenious  devices  attached  to  the  guns ;  a  small  target  aimed 
at  by  the  pointer  through  the  telescope  simulates  the  action  of  a  moving 
ship — the  roll,  pitch,  etc.;  every  time  the  trigger  is  pressed  a  pencil  or 
needle  point  (in  the  ping-pong  machine  a  bullet)  registers  the  accuracy 
of  the  aim;  continuous  practice  may  thus  be  held  at  no  expense.  Lewal, 
writing  in  1863,  describes  devices  such  as  these  then  in  use  in  the  English 
and  French  navies  for  the  training  of  gun-pointer?. 

f  The  dummy  drill-gun  is  a  facsimile  of  the  breech  and  powder  chamber 
of  a  gun  up  to  the  point  where  the  rifling  begins,  and  loading  it  requires 
motions  identical  to  those  employed  in  loading  and  firing  the  real  weapons. 
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yet  aD  this  has  been  accomplished  in  that  short  time  in  actual 
results,  because  the  crews  were  trained  and  target  practice 
was  held  in  the  right  way. 

It  is  during  this  latter  exercise  that  the  results  of  months 
of  work  are  seen.  Each  gun  crew,  primed  for  the  test,  has 
this  one  opportunity  of  making  good,  with  the  eyes  of  the 
navy  upon  it.  People  may  cry  against  the  annual  expendi 
ture  of  such  large  sums  of  money  for  this  purpose,  but  it 
is  a  necessity.  Well  as  our  men  may  be  trained  with  ping- 
pong  and  dotter,  their  nerves  are  in  no  way  affected  when 
they  fire  the  small  cartridge  of  the  former  or  press  the 
trigger  of  the  latter.  But  when  the  act  of  pulling  that  trigger 
causes  a  loud  explosion  and  violent  recoil  of  the  guns,  men's 
nerves,  if  unpractised,  are  so  highly  strung  that  the  results 
are  unsatisfactory.  Target  practice,  therefore,  must  be  held. 

But  what  do  they  really  do  at  target  practice?  A  small 
paragraph  may,  perhaps,  appear  in  the  paper  telling  of  the 
noise,  the  splashes,  and  the  smoke,  but  not  a  word  of  the 
ranges,  the  records,  or  the  scores  made.  And  why  I  Be 
cause  practically  all  that  takes  place  during  those  weeks  is 
a  secret  which  every  nation  guards  most  carefully. 

Twice  annually  our  fleets  hold  target  practice;  in  the 
spring  and  fall.  The  first,  called  elementary  or  record 
practice,  has  for  its  object  the  qualifying  of  pointers  to 
shoot  in  battle  practice,  which  comes  next.  In  other  words, 
the  officers  find  out  the  men  who  can  shoot  the  best  and 
these  are  trained  for  the  real  work  later  on.  The  firing  is 
conducted  in  the  most  careful  manner.  The  ship  is  run 
over  a  specified  course,  with  the  distance  from  the  target 
varying  from  about  1,600  to  2,000  yards.  At  a  given  signal 
the  guns  open  fire,  but  only  one  at  a  time,  each  pointer  firing 
a  certain  number  of  shots  and  each  at  his  own  target.  Thus 
is  a  proper  test  obtained  and  the  qualifications  of  the  men 
known.  Then  after  more  months  of  training  follows  battle 
practice,  in  which  it  is  seen  what  the  ships  can  do  against 
targets  representing  an  enemy  under  actual  battle  condi 
tions.  The  rules  are  very  exacting;  the  firing  ship  knows 
neither  the  course  nor  the  speed  of  the  target  nor  the  range, 
which  has  to  be  determined  as  in  time  of  war,  while  the 
weather  conditions  must  be  taken  as  they  come  on  the  day 
appointed.  Every  one  from  the  admiral  down  has  his 
share  of  responsibility.  However  good  the  gunner  may  be, 
unless  he  has  an  admiral  or  captain  who  can  put  him  in  the 
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right  place  at  the  right  time,  good  shooting  will  not  avail 
much.  Target  practice  is  meant  to  teach  not  only  the  men 
how  to  shoot,  but  also  the  officers  how  to  bring  their  ships 
into  position,  how  to  keep  them  there,  and  how  to  help  the 
pointers  in  every  way  possible.  It  marks  the  culmination  of 
months  of  training  and  work  not  only  in  gunnery,  but  in 
engineering,  navigation,  and  fire  control.  The  secret  of  suc 
cess  depends  not  on  one  alone,  but  on  all  equally  and  jointly. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  imagine  ourselves  on  board  a  battle 
ship  at  target  practice;  on  board  that  grim  vessel  of  war 
cleared  for  action.  Everything  on  deck  has  been  removed 
— stanchions,  davits,  and  railings — boats  hoisted  on  the 
upper  deck,  dead-lights  boarded  over,  and  ventilators  taken 
down.  Battle  ports  are  tightly  shut  and  everything  movable 
down  below  has  been  stored  away — electric  fans  and  lights, 
wash-bowls,  looking-glasses,  pictures,  and  china  all  laid  in 
a  store-room  out  of  harm's  way.  As  the  ship  nears  the 
range  the  alarm  gongs  ring,  sounding  general  quarters; 
bugles  call  officers  and  men  to  their  stations.  Every  one 
drops  what  he  is  doing  and  rushes  to  his  place.  All  seems 
confusion,  but  it  is  only  an  orderly  confusion  in  which  each 
one  knows  exactly  what  he  is  to  do.  Then  with  all  in  readi 
ness  you  await  the  anxious  moment.  The  whistle  blow5 
and  the  work  begins. 

You  are  inside  that  low,  cramped  chamber,  called  a  turret, 
standing  in  the  narrow  passage,  not  two  feet  away  from 
one  of  the  12-inch  guns.  It  is  the  only  place  where  you  can 
be  without  interfering  with  every  one.  About  you  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  battle-lanterns  you  see  the  gun  crew.  Joking, 
but  talking  in  whispers,  they  do  not  appear  nervous  or 
anxious  about  the  test  that  is  to  begin.  You  feel  the  massive 
turret  revolving  slowly  and  smoothly  beneath  you,  but  see 
nothing  outside.  Eleven  inches  of  steel  are  between  yon 
and  daylight. 

At  the  word  of  command  from  the  quiet-voiced  officer 
in  charge  all  is  action,  but  no  confusion,  no  hurry.  Metallic 
rumbling  sounds  from  the  depths  of  the  ship  announce  that 
the  shells  and  powder-bags  are  being  loaded  upon  the  car; 
the  trap-door  to  the  handling-room  opens  its  steel  jaws  as 
the  ammunition-car  rushes  up  into  place  before  the  breech 
of  the  gun,  which  has  meanwhile  been  opened.  In  go  the 
360-pound  shell  and  the  320  pounds  of  powder.  The  breech 
is  shut,  the  car  has  disappeared  below,  the  shutter  is  again 
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closed,  and  the  big  piece  is  ready.  All  so  quickly  that  you 
instinctively  look  at  your  watch  to  see  whether  they  have 
made  a  new  record.  You  hear  a  dull  roar — it  takes  you  by 
surprise,  not  expecting  it  so  soon — you  feel  the  turret  swerve 
to  one  side,  see  the  gun  leap  back  in  recoil  and  instantly 
go  back  into  battery,  hear  a  whirring  sound  as  the  com 
pressed  air  expels  the  burning  gases  through  the  muzzle- 
then  all  is  action  again.  So  easy,  you  think,  mere  child's 
play.  But  it  is  a  skill  that  comes  only  after  months  and 
months  of  hard,  conscientious  training. 

As  the  gun  goes  off  you  do  not  feel  much  of  the  tearing 
displacement  of  air  outside,  the  "  blast";  the  steel  wall 
of  the  turret  protects  you  from  the  results  of  the  explosion 
of  all  that  powder.  But  it  is  on  deck  that  you  get  the  full 
benefit  of  all  that  you  cannot  see  or  feel  inside.  You  strain 
your  eyes,  keeping  them  on  the  muzzle  as  you  watch  for  the 
blast.  Will  it  never  come?  you  ask  yourself.  But  it  does 
come  and  always  when  you  least  expect  it.  The  white  flame 
appears  brighter  than  anything  you  have  ever  seen;  a  tre 
mendous  cloud  of  yellow  gas*  rushes  out  of  the  muzzle  and 
the  roar  shocks  you.  With  good  glasses  you  can  readily  pick 
up  the  shell,  follow  it  right  along  through  the  air,  and  see 
it  pierce  the  target  screen.  An  enormous  geyser  hundreds 
of  feet  high  leaps  into  the  air.  Then  another  and  another 
as  the  shell  ricochets,  and  each,  miles  farther  away. 

With  it  all  comes  a  peculiar  roar.  It  sounds  more  like 
the  rush  of  an  express-train  as  it  dashes  in  and  out  of  tun 
nels  and  up  and  down  valleys.  And  before  you  have  lost 
sight  of  it  comes  another  flame,  another  deafening  roar,  more 
geysers — and  so  it  goes  until  the  whistle  blows  the  "  Cease 
firing!"  and  it  is  all  over. 

Then  the  ship  swings  around,  the  gun  crews  pour  out  of 
the  tops  of  the  turrets  and  crowd  to  the  rail  to  see  what 

*  One  is  naturally  astonished  that  smokeless  powder  should  produce  so 
much  smoke.  But  the  powder  charge  proper  is  really  smokeless;  the 
smoke  produced  comes  only  from  the  ignition  charge,  which  is  indis 
pensable,  owing  to  the  lack  of  inflammability  of  smokeless  powder.  Four 
teen  pounds  of  powder  are  required  for  the  ignition  charge  of  a  13-inch 
gun.  The  smoke  is  therefore  considerable,  but  it  is  so  mixed  with  the 
large  volume  of  colorless  gas  that  it  dissipates  readily  enough.  A  point 
four  miles  distant  is  visible  in  five  seconds  after  the  firing  of  a  13-inch 
gun,  whereas  with  brown  powder  the  time  taken  was  twenty-five  seconds. 
This  is  in  calm  weather;  in  a  breeze  the  five  seconds  would  be  considerably 
lessened. 
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they  have  done.  A  mighty  cheer  goes  up  when  the  good 
news  is  known — then  the  ship  resumes  her  place  in  line  and 
the  next  one  fires  in  her  turn. 

Day  firing  is  glorious,  but  it  is  nothing  compared  with  night 
target  practice  with  the  torpedo  defense  batteries.  The 
method  of  holding  it  is  the  same,  except  that  the  targets  are 
illuminated  by  search-lights  from  the  firing  ships.  It  is  a 
beautiful  scene.  The  beams  of  the  search-lights  and  the 
flight  of  the  "  tracers  "  present  a  spectacle  you  have  never 
dreamed  of  before.  The  idea  of  using  tracers  seems  .to  have 
been  an  American  invention.  An  English  newspaper  has 
described  them  as  consisting  "  of  a  small  metal  cylinder 
screwed  into  the  base  of  the  shell  containing  a  secret  com 
position  largely  formed  of  magnesium.  As  the  shell  leaves 
the  muzzle  it  shows  a  light,  which  continues  burning  through 
out  the  trajectory  of  the  shot  through  the  air."  And  thus 
the  exact  flight  of  each  projectile  can  be  watched  in  its  course 
to  the  target. 

Though  accustomed  to  the  noise  by  this  time,  the  small 
calibers  decidedly  disconcert  you.  The  flash  by  night  is  more 
blinding  than  in  daytime,  the  explosion  far  more  penetrating, 
and  the  guns  fired  so  rapidly  that  you  have  not  time  to  re 
cover  from  one  before  the  next  goes  off.  Your  eyes  are 
strained  looking  through  the  inky  blackness  of  the  night  with 
a  telescope.  The  flash  blinds  you,  but  in  a  moment  you  see 
the  shell,  revealed  by  its  tracer,  curving  through  the  air.  You 
see  it  hit  the  target  and  the  splash  in  the  beam  of  the  search 
light  as  the  shell  strikes  the  water.  Often  the  guns  are  fired 
so  rapidly  that  several  of  these  rockets  are  in  the  air  at  the 
same  time,  leaping  and  curving  like  fireworks  in  the  night. 
And  when  guns  of  several  calibers  are  fired  at  the  same  time, 
you  see  the  big  fellows  overhaul  and  pass  the  smaller  ones 
before  they  reach  the  target. 

Such 'is  the  present  status  of  gunnery  in  the  American 
navy  and  its  history  in  the  past.  A  stage  of  developmem 
has  now  been  reached  never  before  thought  of,  due  to  the 
perfection  of  ordnance  and  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
and  efficient  system  of  training. 

ROBEBT  W.  NEESEB. 
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PAET    II 

BY  GABRIEL  HANOTAUX,  MEMBER  OF  THE  "ACADEMIE  FRANQAISE, 
PRESIDENT    OF    THE    "COMITE    FRANCE-AMERIQUE ' ' 


When  we  have  admitted  that  after  a  separation  which 
has  lasted  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  a  civilization  has 
been  developed  on  American  soil  which  as  it  exists  to-day 
can  teach  many  lessons  and  offer  many  examples  to  the 
European  civilization,  of  which  it  is  the  child,  we  may  in 
all  sincerity  seek  to  discover  what  America  has  to  learn 
from  Europe  generally  and,  in  spite  of  the  common  prejudice 
which  exists  to-day  in  America,  from  France  in  particular. 

France  needs  an  advocate  to  plead  her  case  among  Amer 
icans.  Various  causes  have  contributed  to  dimmish  her  in 
their  eyes,  some  real  and  others  false  or  greatly  exaggerated. 
Americans  themselves  seem  to  have  had  for  some  time  past 
a  vague  feeling  of  injustice  done,  or  at  least  of  misappre 
hension.  They  feel  that  it  would  be  well  to  be  more  equitable 
and  better  informed.  What  truer  and  more  significant  sign 
of  a  step  in  this  direction  can  be  found  than  the  exchanges 
of  professors  which  were  organized  almost  spontaneously 
between  the  great  universities  of  France  and  America'? 
Part  of  this  movement  consists  in  presenting  to  those  who 
are  well  disposed  certain  facts  and  certain  interpretations  in 
a  new  and  clearer  light. 

The  French  people  are  in  a  state  of  decadence.  France 
is  a  kind  of  "  Poland  "  destined  to  an  early  dismember 
ment!  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  origin  of  this  verdict, 
severely  pessimistic  as  it  is. 

The  war  of  1870,  following  so  closely  the  war  with  Mexico 
(where  France  found  herself  almost  the  enemy  of  Ameri- 
*  Translated  by  Paul  Fuller,  Jr. 
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can  Nationalism,  then  in  peril),  was  considered  by  the  Puri 
tans  across  the  Channel  and  the  Atlantic,  influenced  by  the 
German  press  and  by  the  press  of  other  Protestant  coun 
tries,  as  a  chastisement  sent  by  Providence  against  Catholi 
cism  and  the  Latin  races.  The  long  political  and  diplomatic 
difficulties  which  after  1870  put  the  French  nation  in  a  posi 
tion  antagonistic  to  England,  brought  forth  a  propaganda 
of  slander  and  hate.  The  necessity  in  which  France  found 
herself  of  at  once  rebuilding  a  colonial  empire  (under  the 
penalty  of  stepping  down  from  her  exalted  position  among 
the  nations  of  the  world)  prolonged  during  a  quarter  of  a 
century  this  Franco-English  antagonism,  which,  naturally 
enough,  had  its  effect  in  all  countries  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 
Add  to  this  that  France  herself,  overwhelmed  with  the 
burden  of  her  defeats  and  the  great  task  before  her,  kept 
aloof,  so  to  speak,  from  the  rest  of  the  world  while  people  of 
other  nations,  her  competitors,  and  enemies  took  possession 
of  the  universe  undisturbed. 

And  then,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  France  has  done 
much  to  belittle  herself.  Taine  was  the  chief  of  an  unneces 
sarily  pessimistic  school.  Desmoulins's  work  on  the  su 
periority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  marked  the  culmination  of  a 
campaign  reflecting  the  disenchantment  and  bitterness  of 
defeat.  French  literature  was  pleased  to  label  itself  "  de 
cadent.  ' ' 

France  herself  did  not  realize  the  signs  of  her  own  regen 
eration,  while  the  world  and  her  own  sons  were  predicting 
irretrievable  loss.  Works  testify  in  her  favor  more  loudly 
than  words.  Far  from  being  on  the  downward  path,  on  the 
contrary,  she  stood  erect,  regaining  her  youth,  her  pros 
perity,  and  her  vigor. 

The  most  striking  proof  of  the  vitality  of  France  was 
given  to  the  world  by  the  ardor  and  determination  with 
which  her  people  accepted  the  military  burdens  imposed 
upon  them  by  defeat  and  by  the  armed  peace  of  Europe. 
The  liberal  powers  of  the  world,  and  more  especially  those 
of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  well  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain 
from  a  democratic  population,  master  of  its  own  destiny,  the 
voluntary  adhesion  to  obligatory  military  service. 

For  the  word  obligatory  is  but  a  word :  if  the  people  did 
not  wish  to  serve,  who  could  force  them?  It  is,  therefore, 
because  of  a  spontaneous  and  constant  spirit  of  sacrifice 
which  has  continued  and  has  been  renewed  from  generation 
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to  generation,  a  spirit  of  personal  and  pecuniary  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  fathers  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  their  chil 
dren,  that  France  has  been  maintained  for  forty  years  in 
the  state  of  an  "  armed  nation/' 

There  are  no  exceptions  nor  privileges.  All  Frenchmen 
alike  wear  the  uniform  or  carry  the  knapsack.  Opportuni 
ties  for  advancement  are  equal  to  all,  and  the  risk  of  life  or 
death  in  the  garrison  and  on  the  field  of  battle  is  also  the 
same  for  all.  The  army  is  a  school  where  equality,  dis 
cipline,  and  moral  and  physical  deportment  are  enforced. 
The  individual  surrenders  several  years  of  his  life  to  be 
charged  against  the  Fatherland.  Can  there  be  a  more  noble 
conception  of  social  duty? 

Thus  France  has  trained  and  prepared  herself  to  such, 
an  extent  that  in  the  greatest  of  all  sports,  the  sport  of 
arms,  no  power,  military  or  imperial,  can  confidently  claim 
its  superiority;  artillery,  small-arms,  forts,  technical  details, 
instruction,  capacity,  and  courage — all  these  she  has  gath 
ered  together  and  mobilized.  The  French  army  is  the  only 
great  democratic  army  capable  of  the  struggle  for  the  inde 
pendence  of  its  country.  Is  not  the  most  striking  sign  of  a 
desire  to  live  found  in  the  organization  and  maintenance  of 
a  defensive  army,  made  up  of  the  people  themselves,  all, 
ready  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  national  defense? 

It  cannot  be  said  that  a  people  is  decadent  which  dis 
poses  of  two  millions  of  armed  men  trained  and  well  com 
manded,  a  people  whom  all  others  look  to,  and  upon  whom 
all  others  depend.  To  destroy  the  international  balance  of 
power  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  crush  France,  and  in 
this  fact  indeed  the  rest  of  the  world  finds  security.  If 
France  has  regained  her  place  in  the  first  rank  of  modern 
nations  it  is  largely  due  to  the  ease  with  which  she  has  borne 
and  continues  to  bear  the  heavy  tax  of  military  service. 
Before  pitying  her  lot,  her  critics  should  first  imitate  her 
in  this  regard. 

A  certain  materialistic  tendency  of  modern  civilization 
tends  to  judge  the  power  of  a  people  by  their  economic  re 
sourcefulness.  From  this  point  of  view  also  how  distorted 
and  erroneous  are  the  judgments  in  circulation  with  regard 
to  France !  Though  her  economic  activity  were  actually  de 
creasing,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  her  de 
struction  was  inevitable.  Nations  whose  commerce  is  little 
developed  are  not  always  those  nearest  to  decay.  But  even 
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from  this  standpoint  it  is  well  to  examine  facts  as  they  really 
are  and  to  beware  of  ready-made  judgments. 

Nobody  denies,  in  the  first  place,  that  France  is  the  rich 
est  country  in  the  world,  or  has  at  her  disposal  greater 
riches  than  any  other  country.  France  comes  to  the  rescue 
with  her  investments  whenever  a  world  crisis  is  threatened 
and  whenever  a  country  in  the  process  of  development  has 
need  of  financial  assistance.  Thus  has  she  acquired  in  the 
world  of  international  economy  a  position  no  less  enviable 
than  that  which  is  hers  in  military  matters.  Commercial 
and  financial  alliances  with  France  are  sought  after  for 
the  same  reason  that  political  alliances  are  made,  because 
she  has  at  her  disposal  two  forces  equally  important  and 
pre-eminent — her  army  and  her  wealth. 

And  can  it  be  imagined  that  this  wealth  is  due  solely 
to  the  saving  habits  which  are  ingrained  in  the  French 
people?  "Would  saving  habits  suffice  to  enrich  a  nation? 
The  French  proverb  says  of  the  saving  man  that  he  would 
"  shear  an  egg."  Shearing  eggs  is  a  process  that  carries 
very  little  profit,  for  as  another  proverb  has  it,  "  Where 
there  is  nothing,  the  king  forfeits  his  rights." 

French  wealth  has  a  larger,  more  open  and  fertile  source : 
the  constant  activity  of  national  production.  Here  may 
be  traced  the  reason  for  the  constantly  increasing  but  little 
understood  prosperity  of  her  commerce. 

In  general,  statistics  are  against  us.  The  sea  does  not 
come  to  our  assistance.  On  the  contrary,  she  fills  our  ports 
with  sand  and  favors  our  competitors.  She  is  on  the  side 
of  statistics.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  our  merchant  marine 
is  on  the  wane.  It  is  likely  that  enterprises  of  this  sort 
do  not  offer  French  capital  and  labor  sufficient  advantages. 
The  system  of  "  inscription  "  useful  under  Colbert  is  now 
a  burden  merely,  and  has  seen  its  day.  Whatever  the  rea 
sons,  we  do  not  ourselves  transport  our  merchandize  beyond 
seas,  and  on  land  we  are  also  obliged  to  go  through  alien 
territory  which  surrounds  us  on  all  sides. 

The  result  is  that  French  products  shipped  by  land  or  sea 
on  foreign  carriers  too  often  appear  in  statistics  as  foreign 
merchandise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  direct  sale  of  French 
manufactures  to  the  foreign  purchaser  visiting  France 
brings  extremely  handsome  profits,  but  this  also  escapes 
official  notice  and  recognition.  This  explains  many  most 
important  omissions  and  alterations. 
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In  general  statistical  tables  are  made  according  to  the 
English  standard.  Certain  special  articles  of  enormous 
importance  in  the  commerce  of  England — coal,  iron,  cloth, 
etc. — are  given  prominence,  while  articles  particularly 
identified  with  France,  such  as  fruits,  wines,  and  luxuries* 
are  confined  under  the  heading  "  Miscellaneous." 

I  have  personally  seen  official  reports  showing  the 
commerce  between  France  and  China  as  practically  nil, 
whereas  in  fact,  by  the  sale  of  rice  from  Indo-China  and 
the  purchase  of  silk  for  the  industries  of  Lyons,  we  are 
among  her  heaviest  customers.  But  in  making  these  sta 
tistical  tables,  silk  shipped  from  Hongkong  is  entered  as 
English  exports ,.  and  the  rice  from  Indo-China  came  under 
the  heading  "  divers  products  of  Asiatic  origin."  This  did 
not  rob  France  of  a  centime  of  her  commercial  profits,  but  it 
marred  her  commercial  features. 

Heavy  tonnage  is  given  prominence  in  these  statistical 
tables,  but  heavy  merchandise  does  not  usually  represent 
the  most  profitable  trade.  French  merchandise,  often  light 
in  weight,  brings  in  the  greatest  profit;  and  this,  after  all,  is 
the  matter  of  most  importance.  A  shipment  of  coal,  for 
instance,  is  of  enormous  weight  but  of  small  profit  when 
compared  with  the  sale  of  diamonds,  which  is  another  species 
of  .carbon  of  small  tonnage  and  large  profit,  A  picture- 
hat  from  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  represents  small  tonnage  and 
large  profit;  so  with  a  painting,  a  jewel,  a  bottle  of  cham 
pagne,  or  an  ostrich  plume.  French  commerce  prefers  that 
class  of  business  where  the  freight  rates  are  small  and 
the  profits  large;  so  that  the  really  considerable  growth  of 
French  commerce  remains  unnoticed  by  the  world  when  in 
fact  it  exists,  and  the  fruits  of  this  growth  may  be  found  in 
the  stockings  of  the  people.  Such  examples  might  be  multi 
plied,  but  these  will  suffice  as  authority  for  the  common 
sense  statement  that  if  France  has  immense  wealth  at  her 
disposal  she  must  be  wealthy,  and  if  wealthy  her  economical 
powers  must  be  great,  and  her  commercial  faculties  adapted 
to  get  the  advantages  of  her  wealth  and  of  her  natural  and 
industrial  resources.  France  has  a  luxurious  clientele  will 
ing  to  pay  high  for  its  satisfactions,  the  flower  of  good 
buyers.  This  is  the  true  source  of  her  prosperity,  which 
anybody  might  well  envy  her. 

France  receives  from  her  capital  invested  abroad  an  an 
nual  income  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  national  budget; 
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she  could  live  on  her  income,  exerting  no  greater  effort  than 
is  needed  to  cut  off  coupons;  but  instead  she  is  always  at 
work,  watching  her  opportunities,  ever  unsatisfied,  and  her 
own  severest  critic.  In  the  economic  order,  as  in  war,  sci 
ence,  art,  and  literature,  she  is  always  at  work  and  always  on 
the  alert. 

Her  nonchalance  and  good-humor  are  misleading  to  out 
siders;  she  carries  the  burden  of  labor  so  lightly  that  she 
is  never  weary,  never  out  of  breath.  Her  wealth  itself  is 
riot  a  trouble  to  her;  she  adds  to  it  unceasingly  without 
haste  or  overexertion.  The  spirit  of  economy  in  French 
people  is  the  virtue  of  prudence,  and  not  a  sign  of  greed ;  it 
is  as  serviceable  to  other  lands  as  to  her  own.  She  admin 
isters  her  fortune  wisely,  and  makes  it  of  use  in  fostering 
universal  -  comfort  and  well-being,  for  there  is  hardly  an 
enterprise  in  the  world  that  France  has  not  been  instru 
mental  in  establishing  through  financial  assistance. 

In  presence  of  such  facts  to  declare  and  to  reiterate,  like 
a  lesson  committed  to  memory,  that  France  is  in  a  state  of 
economical  decadence,  amounts  to  a,  ridiculous  contradiction 
in  terms,  a  blind  and  selfish  effort  to  cloud  the  truth  and 
belittle  a  competitor.  The  economic  quotient  of  France  in 
proportion  to  its  population  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
world.  This  is  attested  by  reliable  statistics  and  by  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country;  and  we  must  always 
bear  in  mind  that  commerce  is  merely  commerce,  and  by  no 
means  the  touchstone  of  civilization. 

Shall  we  now  plead  the  cause  of  France  from  the  stand 
point  of  morality,  national  or  individual?  If  so,  let  us  look 
into  evidence  of  the  greatest  authority  because  of  its  im 
partial  character,  the  evidence,  for  example,  of  Mr.  Barrett 
Wendell  and  Sir  Thomas  Barclay.  The  reaction  of  public 
opinion  in  our  favor  has  begun.  The  simple  truth  is  now 
being  accepted  that  the  foreigners  who  go  to  France  in 
search  of  questionable  entertainment  themselves  provide 
it.  The  Riviera  in  winter  during  the  time  of  the  carnival  at 
Nice  is  to-day  nothing  more  than  a  Teutonic  kermess.  Nor 
can  we  explain  where  the  crowds  come  from  who  are  seen  on 
certain  nights  on  our  boulevards,  but  they  are  certainly  not 
exclusively  French. 

French  literature  (or  to  be  more  exact,  the  French  novel) 
is  not  characterized  in  recent  days,  it  must  be  admitted,  by 
any  extreme  spirit  of  prudery.  But  why  condemn  French 
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literature  as  a  whole!  Our  .publicists,  our  historians,  our 
thinkers,  our  philosophers  and  poets,  are  these  to  be  ignored 
when  speaking  of  the  literary  productions  of  the  country? 
And  the  theater,  though  at  times  it  may  exhibit  "  risque  '' 
scenes,  does  it  not,  on  the  whole,  represent  one  of  the  most 
noble  examples  of  observation  and  moralization  which  hu 
manity  has  ever  produced?  How  otherwise  can  we  explain 
that  the  French  drama  provides  almost  all  the  material 
for  the  stage  in  the  largest  foreign  cities!  The  play  and 
the  novel,  which  are  necessarily  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  the  study  of  customs  and  the  depicting  of  character,  have 
occasionally  dwelt  on  certain  unpleasant  and  too  vivid  sub 
jects  ;  but  every  one  is  aware  that  the  novel  and  the  drama 
are  not  intended  for  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  that  from 
the  oldest  times  have  figured  among  the  privileged  arts. 

French  literary,  artistic,  and  scientific  productions  are  con 
siderable,  and  along  these  lines,  France  yields  each  year  to 
the  world  an  abundant  harvest  of  beautiful  and  useful  works. 
Can  this  be  said  to  reveal  the  existence  of  base  spirits  or 
wicked  hearts?  How  unjust  it  is  to  consider  only  the  rare 
instances  where  art  wanders  into  dangerous  subtleties  or, 
displays  a  haughty  indifference  to  human  aspirations !  The 
number  of  good  books  published  and  excellent  plays  produced 
in  France  every  year  is  so  great  that  we  need  not  feel  hurt 
or  injured  by  the  charge  so  often  repeated  of  decadence, 
which  has  been  so  imprudently  made  within  our  own  bor 
ders.  The  tiresome  type  of  novel  does  not  constitute  the 
length  and  breadth  of  English  literature,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  the  light  novel  constitute  the  whole  of  French 
literature. 

It  is  optional  with  us  to  enjoy  or  ignore  the  one  and  the 
other.  Those  who  enjoy  this  class  of  literature  and  who 
make  it  possible  by  their  support,  have  only  themselves  to 
reproach. 

In  the  main,  our  national  morality  is  on  quite  as  high 
a  plane  as  that  of  the  foreign  nations  who  weigh  us  down 
with  their  sarcasm.  One  could  discuss  this  question  ad 
infinitum.  In  France  or  out  of  France  the  largest  cities 
offer  spectacles  and  temptations  not  to  be  found  in  the  wiser 
and  more  sedate  provinces,  and  we  must  remember  that  it 
is  outside  of  the  cities  and  in  the  provinces  that  the  gen 
erations  are  kept  pure  and  wholesome.  Climates  differ, 
and  different  races  have  different  temperaments,  but  the 
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open  indulgence  in  vice  of  some  nations  is  no  worse  than 
the  brutal  hypocrisy  of  others. 

The  French  family  is  a  model  of  decorum  and  affection 
ate  solidarity.  Between  husband  and  wife  (save  in  very 
rare  instances)  there  exists  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  senti 
ment  and  unitedness  of  purpose,  with  the  ever-present  object 
of  leaving  to  their  children  and  their  children's  children 
the  results  of  their  own  labor.  The  spirit  of  economy  here 
again  is  altogether  representative  of  the  French  family;  it 
means  simply  self-denial  of  the  living  for  the  benefit  of 
those  to  come.  Economy  is  a  chain  uniting  succeeding  gen 
erations.  The  Frenchman  never  spends  the  whole  of  his 
salary,  his  profit,  or  his  income;  he  first  puts  aside  enough 
to  guarantee  life  and  comfort  to  his  family.  In  a  word,  he 
insures  himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him  against  the 
risks  of  life  by  a  constant,  intelligent,  and  far-seeing  self- 
abnegation. 

This  conception  of  the  family,  viewed  as  a  permanent  and 
continuing  institution,  surviving  the  individual  and  each 
particular  generation,  is  essentially  French.  It  is  evidenced 
by  the  customary  dowry  of  daughters,  which  assures  the 
bride  a  respected  place  in  the  family  of  which  she  is  about 
to  become  a  part,  by  the  usual  custom  of  a  community  of 
interest  between  husband  and  wife,  by  the  equal  inheritance 
among  children,  the  scarcity  of  divorces,  and  by  the  strength 
of  the  family  tie.  This  attitude  places  husband  and  wife 
on  an  equal  footing  and  produces  a  feeling  of  equality  among 
the  children  which  tends  toward  a  full  development  of  each 
individual  member  of  the  family  and  fosters  a  sense  of 
dignity  and  responsibility.  France  is  not  a  country  of  "  suf 
fragettes  ";  probably  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  France 
womanhood  holds  a  higher  place  than  would  be  accorded 
her  by  giving  her  the  right  to  enter  the  polling  booths. 

Is  it  necessary  to  recall  the  qualities  of  the  Frenchwoman 
in  her  relation  as  a  daughter,  wife,  or  mother?  She  it  is 
who  is  the  real  apostle  of  French  morality.  The  child  takes 
in  with  the  mother's  milk  the  spirit  of  honor  and  gentle 
living;  her  lessons  and  her  examples  are  later  on  the  sup 
port  of  youth ;  and  her  bravery,  her  sobriety,  and  her  con 
stancy  assist  and  soothe  misfortune  and  old  age. 

It  would,  perhaps,  carry  greater  weight  to  quote  on  this 
subject  the  opinion  of  a  stranger.  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell  has 
said:  "  A  good  woman  is  not  merely  a  devoted  wife.  She 
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remains  also  what  she  was  before  marriage,  a  model  of 
filial  devotion  deeply  attached  to  her  own  family;  she  re 
mains  a  good  sister  and  a  faithful  friend.  Even  more  com 
pletely  is  she  a  good  mother;  her  obligations  toward  her 
children,  as  well  as  toward  their  father,  call  upon  her  to  be 
mistress  of  the  house,  never  neglecting  the  monotonous  de 
tails  of  daily  life.  This  unending  task,  minute  and  prosaic, 
is  the  very  condition  of  her  being,  and  she  accomplishes  it 
from  youth  to  old  age,  forgetful  of  herself,  smiling  and 
happy.  For  not  the  least  of  her  articles  of  faith  is  this: 
that  she  must  make  life  agreeable  for  those  about  her. 
Frenchwomen  who  are  worthy  of  the  term  '  honnette 
femme  '  are  without  number  throughout  France,  and  they 
do  not  merely  constitute  the  most  beautiful  type  of  women 
of  this  country,  but  they  are  the  most  numerous  and  most 
representative.  If  the  indifferent  glance  of  the  stranger, 
the  artist,  does  not  take  this  in  at  once  it  is  because,  as 
with  air  and  light,  they  are  everywhere,  and  also  because 
the  silent  devotion  which  they  give  to  their  duties  leaves 
them  unseen. " 

But  the  population  of  France  is  diminishing.  Whatever 
its  merits,  the  race  is  destined  to  disappear  or  to  continue 
only  through  immigration.  Time  will  bring  about  the  real 
ization  of  the  most  gloomy  predictions  on  the  future  of 
France.  It  is  true  that  the  decrease  in  the  birth-rate  right 
fully  causes  apprehension  for  the  survival  of  the  French 
race ;  it  is  not  a  sufficient  comfort  that  the  evil  is  not  confined 
to  France.  Every  population  tends  to  diminish  in  numbers 
as  it  increases  in  wealth;  France,  with  excessive  wealth, 
•,ees  her  birth-rate  decrease.  Such  is  the  fact  we  must  face. 

It  is  well  to  understand  in  the  first  place,  that  in  this  fact, 
we  have  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most  mysterious  instinctive 
tendencies  of  human  nature.  The  explanations  generally 
given  are  usually  specious.  Le  Play  was  on  the  wrong 
track  in  laying  the  blame  on  the  civil  code  and  the  system 
of  inheritance  which  grants  equal  rights  to  all  of  the  chil 
dren — the  limitations  placed  on  the  right  of  testamentary 
disposition,  and  the  prohibition  against  entails.  Depopula 
tion  by  a  decreasing  birth-rate  is  not  true  of  Belgium,  of 
Italy,  or  of  the  Rhenish  countries,  in  all  of  which  the  civil 
code  rules.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  found  in  certain 
provinces  of  Russia,  among  the  upper  classes  in  the  United 
States,  in  England,  and  even  in  Germany. 
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One  of  the  reasons  for  the  decrease  in  the  birth-rate 
would  seem  to  be  the  proportion  between  population  and 
arable  land.  Agriculture  has  need  of  the  child,  for  in  agri 
cultural  work  alone  may  the  child  be  employed  without 
danger  to  itself.  In  other  classes  of  society  the  child  is 
a  burden  made  heavy  by  the  years  through  which  it  must 
be  carried. 

The  small  "  bourgeois/'  the  minor  officials  in  the  city,  liv 
ing  on  a  minimum  salary  with  increasing  expenses,  closeted 
in  small  and  uncomfortable  apartments,  and  wholly  de 
pendent  on  their  slender  earnings  for  all  of  their  needs 
and  pleasures,  these  people  deny  themselves  the  luxury  of 
a  large  family.  Little  by  little  this  mode  of  life  becomes 
a  habit;  the  wife  becomes  solicitous  for  her  grace,  beauty, 
and  for  the  virtue  of  her  husband.  The  bad  example  is 
communicated  from  one  to  another,  bad  counsels  go  the 
rounds,  and  the  evil  spreads  partly  intentionally  and  partly 
by  spirit  of  imitation.  As  years  roll  on,  and  emphasize  the 
joy  which  children  bring  and  the  sadness  of  childless  homes, 
it  is  too  late.  The  harm  is  irremediable. 

A  more  exact  understanding  of  the  cause  of  the  malady 
would  offer  some  possibility  of  finding  an  antidote.  France 
with  sure  instinct  has  understood  the  good  to  be  accom 
plished  for  future  generations  by  providing  through  colonial 
expansion  great  areas  to  be  opened  up,  cultivated,  and  peo 
pled.  In  the  colonies  everything  is  transformed.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  French  birth-rate  in  Canada  is  high. 
What  is  not  so  well  known  is  that  in  Algeria  the  French 
are  the  most  prolific  of  all  the  people  of  European  origin. 
It  will  probably  be  the  same  in  all  .the  colonies  where  a 
Frenchman  can  live.  This  being  the  case,  the  formula  of 
the  cure  is :  wherever  there  is  land  to  be  had  men  will  de 
velop,  and  as  new  lands  are  not  wanting  to  France  this 
would  appear  to  be  her  safeguard  against  the  calamity 
which  seems  to  menace  her. 

Perhaps  also  a  higher  moral  education,  a  less  selfish  and 
more  lofty  conception  of  life  will  restore  the  bygone  honor 
accorded  to  large  families.  Let  the  higher  classes  set  the 
example.  They  will  be  imitated  in  good  as  in  evil.  An 
important  duty  in  this  regard  devolves  upon  the  French 
middle  classes.  The  reasons  for  the  decrease  in  their  birth 
rate  are  not  insurmountable.  It  is  a  question  of  will ;  a  sus 
tained  will  is  the  remedy.  As  they  appreciate  the  conse- 
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quences  of  their  acts  in  this  regard,  let  them  be  the  first  to 
cure  the  evil  which  they  were  the  first  to  propagate.  At 
a  time  when  the  birth-rate  is  decreasing  among  the  majority 
of  the  civilized  nations  it  would  be  well  for  France  to  "  find 
herself  "  again  and  to  prove  that  she  wishes  to  live  by 
living. 

II 

I  have  examined  in  all  sincerity  and  good  faith  the  prin 
cipal  criticisms  directed  against  France,  but  I  do  not  pre 
tend  in  the  slightest  to  absolve  our  country  of  all  wrong 
doing.  It  has  serious  faults  and  inherent  weaknesses  of 
which  it  should  rid  itself ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  are 
other  countries  infallible,  and  ours  has  for  its  comfort  the 
recollection  of  twenty  centuries  of  perils  bravely  met, 

The  birth  of  France  was  coincident  with  the  birth  of 
Christianity.  France  first  appeared  in  history — through  the 
conquest  of  Caesar — at  the  threshold  of  modern  times,  and 
for  nearly  two  thousand  years  she  has  been  laboring  at  the 
task  of  civilization.  Of  what  other  living  people  can  this 
be  said? 

Without  France,  the  France  of  Charles  Martel,  Charle 
magne,  William  the  Conqueror,  of  Godefroy  de  Bouillon, 
St.  Louis,  Calvin,  Henry  IV.,  of  Champlain,  of  Louis  XIV., 
of  Voltaire,  Napoleon,  and  Pasteur,  what  a  deficit  there 
would  be  in  the  sum  of  human  accomplishment !  Why,  then, 
should  we  deny  to  France  of  the  future,  the  same  forces, 
which  have  made  her  majesty  and  strength  through  these 
long  centuries! 

Is  there  no  good  which  remains  to  be  learned  from  this 
nation  which  evangelized  the  world  through  the  crusades  and 
by  scholastic  teaching;  which  created  Gothic  art,  produced 
the  doubts  of  Montaigne,  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  the  art 
and  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth,  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  the 
civil  code,  the  metric  system,  modern  art,  and  so  many  sci 
entific  discoveries  and  other  works  worthy  of  immortality? 

France,  often  at  her  own  cost,  has  made  experiments  by 
which  other  people  have  profited.  She  is  daring,  imprudent, 
courageous,  and  reckless,  but  the  springs  of  devotion  and 
proselytism  are  not  dried  up  within  her.  Let  there  appear 
a  risk  to  run,  a  peril  to  encounter  and  the  flower  of  her 
youth  is  ready  to  meet  them.  Yesterday  it  was  the  conquest 
of  Africa.  To-day  the  conquest  of  the  air. 
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Her  imprudence  is  not  unreason;  and  her  folly  is,  after 
all,  full  of  wisdom,  since  it  was  conceived  according  to  the 
expression  of  Kant  "  under  the  angle  of  eternity."  A  nation 
which  places  the  law  of  survival  so  high,  and  which  in  all 
of  its  actions,  from  the  most  glorious  to  the  most  ordinary, 
is  willing  to  sacrifice  the  present  for  the  future,  is  not  such 
as  history  will  remove  from  the  list  of  the  living.  It  is  not 
possible  that  for  her,  who  thinks  so  constantly  of  the  future, 
there  should  be  no  future. 

The  French  nation  stands,  in  fact,  among  the  sanest  and 
most  serious  of  to-day.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  for 
eigner,  more  especially  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  have  over 
come  many  of  their  prejudices,  apply  themselves  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  her.  Our  social  structure,  our  methods  of 
work  (especially  in  agriculture),  our  notion  of  the  family, 
the  rights  of  property,  the  system  of  inheritance,  and  our 
local  customs  themselves  are  now  the  subjects  of  more  care 
ful  and  broad-minded  study. 

It  is  to-day  conceded  that  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from 
this  people  of  whom  a  few  years  ago  it  was  thought  that 
their  existence  consisted  only  in  the  life  of  the  boulevard. 
Phenomena  of  the  gravest  kind  which  have  shaken  the 
foundations  of  the  most  self-confident  societies,  unheard-of 
struggles,  and  tense  situations  have  modified  many  con 
victions  and  done  away  with  many  prejudices  and  softened 
the  pride  of  nations.  To-day  comparisons  are  made.  Men 
no  longer  refuse  to  seek  in  the  essential  principles  of  social 
order,  realized  by  the  civil  law  of  France,  the  reasons  for 
stability  which  they  are  beginning  to  envy  us. 

The  French  civil  law,  as  has  been  too  often  repeated,  did 
not  come  forth  wholly  armed  from  the  head  of  Bonaparte; 
it  was  not  a  spontaneous  birth  appearing  suddenly  on  French 
soil  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution;  it  is  the  product  of  a 
long  development,  of  a  prudent  aloofness  persevered  in 
through  the  centuries,  the  definite  harvest  of  the  customs, 
traditions,  and  practical  experiments  which  our  ancient  his 
tory  describes  by  the  expressive  coutumes  (customs) ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  which  had  been  in  use. 

This  civil  law,  eminently  practical,  concrete,  and  realistic, 
was  not  born  from  the  edicts  of  legislators  more  or  less 
weighty  or  competent;  it  came  into  being  day  by  day  out 
of  what  Montesquieu  called  "  the  permanent  relations  "  be 
tween  individuals,  things,  and  society.  Gathered  and  at- 
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tested  by  the  procedure  of  our  courts  and  by  our  juris 
prudence,  it  was  only  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  that  these 
"  customs  "  received  political  sanction,  and  this  without 
the  pretense  of  any  power  to  question  the  principles  that 
underlay  them  nor  to  interfere  with  the  effect  of  that  ap 
plication.  What  the  French  Revolution  itself  accomplished 
was  no  more  than  the  final  codification  of  these  customs,  or 
rather  the  adaptation  to  the  whole  of  France,  of  the  leading 
"  customs  "  of  Paris, 

From  these  historical  facts  I  wish  simply  to  point  out 
that  modern  French  legislation  is  in  no  wise,  as  was  claimed 
by  the  schools  of  Le  Play  and  of  Taine,  an  abstract  concep 
tion  handed  down  by  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  Revolution  to  the  Consulate.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  this  modern  legislation  we  see  ancient  principles 
of  national  life  self -preserved,  condensed,  and  perpetuated. 
The  Revolution  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  was  but 
a  phase  of  the  national  evolution  which  had  been  going  on 
for  centuries. 

The  French  civil  law  is  the  fruit  of  the  experience  of  a 
very  old  nation,  itself  the  inheritor  of  the  two  great  civil 
izations  of  antiquity.  Such  is  the  fact.  It  expresses  the 
course  of  living  which  had  been  preferred  by  hundreds  of 
generations  and,  like  the  French  language  itself,  is  the  re 
sult  of  long  and  well-considered  usage. 

With  regard  to  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife  in  the 
marriage  tie,  of  father  and  children,  of  social  beings  and 
social  wealth,  of  capital  and  labor,  it  speaks  with  a  voice  of 
incomparable  authority. 

In  most  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  notwithstanding  the  num 
bers  and  the  standing  of  the  legal  profession,  and  perhaps 
for  that  reason,  jurisprudence  has  remained  in  a  state  of 
astonishing  medievalism,  and  the  countries  would  find  ad 
vantage  in  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
French  law.  The  clear  language  which  characterizes  the 
civil  code  would  bring  an  unlooked-for  light  to  such  who 
would  read  it  with  open  minds  and  serious  intent. 

At  the  basis  of  all  society  are  the  relations  between  the 
individual,  property,  and  society  itself.  The  whole  truth 
is  stated  in  two  lines  as  strong  and  comprehensive  as  could 
be  written. 

"Article  544.  Property  or  ownership  is  the  right  to  enjoy  and  dispose 
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of  things  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  provided  that  the  possessor  does 
not  put  them  to  any  use  prohibited  by  laws  or  regulations." 

The  three  prime  elements,  the  right  of  the  owner,  the  object 
of  ownership,  and  social  order  itself,  are  brought  together 
and  weighed  against  one  another. 

"Article  545.  No  person  shall  be  forced  to  surrender  his  property  un 
less  for  the  public  good  and  for  a  just  and  reasonable  compensation 
previously  given." 

Does  not  this  one  phrase  sum  up  the  struggle  of  civil 
order  against  the  political  order?  The  political  power, 
violent  and  passionate,  seeks  constantly  to  invade  the  rights 
of  the  individual,  the  right  of  labor.  But  this  latter  finds 
a  defender  in  the  social  order  more  equitable  than  the  domi 
nation  of  leaders.  Thesis  and  antithesis  of  despotism  and 
communism  are  held  each  in  its  place  by  these  few  words: 

"Article  732.  The  law  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  nature  or 
the  origin  of  property  in  regulating  its  inheritance." 

How  admirably  simple  is  this  statement,  forbidding  in  the 
civil  order,  the  transmission  of  responsibility  for  wrong, 
admitted  in  the  religious  order.  The  result  of  this  pro 
hibition  is  to  assure  to  each  generation  the  stability  in  the 
social  order  and  the  sacredness  of  title  which  every  death 
and  every  birth  tends  to  disturb. 

The  following  are  the  two  articles  which  we  may  say 
link  the  family  to  society,  joining  one  to  the  other: 

"  Article  165.  Marriages  shall  be  celebrated  publicly  in  the  presence  of 
the  civil  officer  of  the  domicile  of  one  of  the  two  parties." 

"Article  191.  Every  marriage  which  has  not  been  publicly  contracted 
and  which  has  not  been  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  the  proper  public 
officer,  may  be  attacked  by  the  husband  or  wife,  by  the  Father  and 
Mother,  the  ascendants  and  all  those  who  have  an  existing  and  actual 
interest  therein  [a  shading  of  singular  precision  and  subtlety]  and  also 
by  the  public  prosecutor." 

The  following  are  the  articles  which  provide  for  the  trans 
fer  of  ownership,  the  transmission  of  property  to  descend 
ants  for  the  unending  creation  of  new  families;  they  are 
the  master  articles  consecrating  the  permanence  of  the  state 
and  of  society: 

"Article  731.  Successions  are  bestowed  upon  the  children  and  the 
descendants  of  the  decedent,  his  ascendants,  and  collateral  relatives  in 
the  order  and  according  to  the  rules  hereafter  prescribed." 

"Article  745.  Children  or  their  descendants  inherit  from  their  fal'ier 
and  mother,  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  or  other  ascendants  without 
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distinction  of  sex  nor  of  primogeniture,  and  even  if  they  are  born  of 
different  marriages. 

"  They  inherit  in  equal  shares  and  per  capita  when  they  are  all  of  the 
first  degree  and  inherit  in  their  own  right;  they  inherit  per  stirpes  when 
all  or  part  of  them  take  by  representation." 

"Article  755.  Relatives  beyond  the  twelfth  degree  do  not  inherit." 

"Article  896.     Entails  are  prohibited." 

"Article  913.  Gifts  inter  vivos  or  by  will  cannot  exceed  one-half  of 
the  property  of  such  donor,  if  he  leaves  only  one  legitimate  child  him 
surviving;  one-third  if  he  leaves  two  children;  and  one-fourth  if  he 
leaves  three  or  a  greater  number." 

Is  not  this  a  remarkable  example  of  perfect  moderation 
in  the  social  relations  1  How  apparent  is  the  constant  solici 
tude  for  a  perfect  balance  between  all  the  factors  of  national 
existence. 

The  great  principle  of  our  law  is  that  of  permanence, 
duration,  survival;  the  family  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  individual  and  the  race  more  important  than  the  family. 
Legitimate  heirs  are  in  a  sense  coexistent  with  property 
rights;  they  are  born  at  one  and  the  same  time  and  have  a 
right  over  property  as  soon  as  it  makes  an  appearance. 
The  moment  a  man's  labor  is  productive  he  has  created  in 
advance  something  for  those  who  are  to  come,  for  those 
whom  he  may  never  know.  A  wise  forethought  of  existing 
society  on  behalf  of  the  society  to  come.  Man  cannot  dis 
pose  of  even  that  which  he  has  earned  or  which  he  has 
created  without  reserving  a  portion  of  his  product  for 
future  generations;  he  cannot  isolate  himself  from  these 
coming  generations;  the  mere  fact  of  their  existence  is  an 
aid  to  him;  he  cannot  substitute  his  own  will  to  the  law  of 
transfer  and  transmission  as  laid  down  in  the  code  which 
anteceded  his  own  existence  and  to  which  he  is  submitted 
by  the  mere  fact  of  his  birth.  The  limitations  placed  on  the 
right  of  testamentary  disposition,  the  prohibition  against 
mortmain,  the  absence  of  masculine  privilege  (and  this  in 
the  country  of  the  Salic  law!),  the  negation  of  the  right  of 
primogeniture  or  of  entail — everything  in  the  system  tends 
to  incite  to  constant  activity,  succeeding  generations,  with 
out  breaking  the  tie  which  unites  them. 

The  evils  attendant  upon  other  systems  are  known  to  all ; 
the  monstrous  inequality  in  wealth;  the  unlabored  enrich 
ment  of  certain  classes  and  individuals  who  are  benefiting, 
drawing  profit  inequitably  and  without  scruple  from  the 
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work  of  centuries ;  the  necessary  disappearance  of  the  small 
proprietor  and  farmer;  the  accumulation  of  the  poor  in  the 
large  cities;  the  increase  in  charitable  institutions  and  the 
dangerous  division  of  society  into  two  classes — the  over- 
rich  and  the  overpoor;  the  brazen  luxury  of  the  first  class 
and  the  angry  violence  of  the  second ;  and,  finally,  the  polit 
ical  campaigns  which  marshal  the  one  against  the  other. 
The  equalizing  process  going  on  in  France  for  more  than 
a  century  has  not  yet  brought  about  the  final  solution  of 
the  problem,  but  in  diminishing  suffering  it  has  probably 
pointed  out  the  way. 

The  sense  of  proportion,  is  a  gift  which  the  climate  of 
France  has  given  to  the  race,  and  daily  renews.  Life  is 
naturally  well  balanced  under  the  influences  of  its  smiling 
climate.  This  lesson  of  moderation  and  discretion,  and  the 
art  of  limiting  one's  desires  and  bridling  one's  ambitions, 
would  be  beyond  doubt  the  most  precious  gift  which  France 
could  make  to  America. 

Vast  territories,  unexploited  wealth,  and  the  sustained 
effort  indispensable  for  so  great  a  task  as  their  development, 
strain  body  and  soul.  Under  such  a  regime,  muscles  and 
nerves  are  stretched  to  the  breaking-point.  The  time  will 
soon  come,  when  the  task  shall  be  so  far  advanced,  that  the 
work  of  exploitation  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  need 
no  longer  remain  the  principal  occupation  of  a  great  civiliza 
tion  and  when  it  will  seem  good,  wise,  and  reasonable  to 
enjoy  life  after  having  assured  the  means  of  living. 

Then,  perhaps,  our  neighbors  will  realize  that  certain  uses 
to  which  French  activity  has  been  devoted,  heretofore  so 
easily  turned  to  ridicule,  are  based  on  sound  reason  drawn 
from  a  long  experience  of  civilized  living.  The  cultivation 
of  things  of  the  mind,  literary  taste,  and  artistic  activity 
are  signs  not  of  a  decadent  age,  but  of  a  period  of  noble 
and  complete  fruition.  The  nations  which  have  left  their 
mark  in  the  memory  of  men,  and  which  still  claim  the  grati 
tude  of  the  centuries,  only  attained  to  this  perfect  blos 
soming  after  prolonged  and  painful  effort.  The  monuments 
which  they  have  built  testify  for  them.  The  powerful  mer 
chant  cities  of  antiquity,  Tyre  and  Carthage,  are  to-day 
mere  names.  Those  civilizations  only  have  been  really  great 
whose  high  perfection  was  scientific,  artistic,  or  literary, 
for  they  were  wedded  to  the  realities ;  not  to  the  ephemeral, 
but  to  what  endures. 
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The  thing  that  endures  is  the  idea,  the  thought,  or  rather 
its  expression.  When  this  expression  is  clear  and  definite, 
bringing  out  the  idea  in  clear  relief,  appealing  to  the  think 
ing  qualities  of  man,  it  is  the  only  human  thing  which  is 
higher  than  humanity  and  becomes  a  part  of  eternity.  The 
discovery  of  a  physical  or  mathematical  law  drawn  from 
nature's  secrets,  the  psychological  truth  torn  from  its  hid 
ing-place  in  the  soul,  an  esthetic  harmony  separated  from 
its  hiding-place  in  the  crowd,  this  alone  adds  an  inde 
structible  asset  to  the  capital  of  centuries.  Newton  gives 
expression  to  the  law  of  gravity  and  thus  explains  the 
mechanism  of  the  universe.  Descartes  says :  "  I  think,  there 
fore  I  am,"  and  founds  the  philosophy  of  reason.  An  un 
known  builder  discovers  the  principle  of  the  Gothic  vault 
and  formulates  the  rules  of  a  new  architecture  which  adds 
a  new  charm  to  the  beauty  of  created  things. 

Discovery,  construction,  philosophy  are  modes  of  expres 
sion.  The  notion  lies  dormant  and  confined  in  the  recesses 
of  the  mind  until  the  spark  of  expression  gives  it  life.  Then 
it  emerges  from  the  shadow  and  becomes  an  idea.  An  idea, 
to  which  adequate  expression  is  given,  is  a  revelation  of  the 
"  ideal, "  of  that  which  is  universal  and  eternal.  There  is 
not  an  intellect  which  in  its  particular  sphere  of  activity, 
from  the  highest  to  the  most  lowly,  does  not  tend  toward 
an  idea,  does  not  do  homage,  often  unconsciously,  to  the 
guiding  power  of  the  idea.  We  say  of  the  most  humble 
artisan  that  he  has  "  good  ideas,"  which  means  simply  that 
he  has  some  inventive  faculty  and  can  in  some  degree  gen 
eralize.  The  higher  hierarchy  of  every  society  is  built  of 
persons  and  professions  according  as  they  approach  more 
or  less  closely  to  the  world  of  ideas.  And  the  same  dis 
criminating  process  is  applied  to  determine  the  gradation 
of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals,  and  the  place  which 
nations  occupy  is  determined  by  the  energy  and  time  de 
voted  to  the  effort  for  perfect  expression  of  the  idea. 

All  peoples  are  in  need  of  an  ideal,  of  some  noble  occupa 
tion,  of  some  disinterested  and  unselfish  goal.  The  ever- 
present  elaboration  of  thought,  scientific,  literary,  or  artistic, 
is  the  natural  end  of  all  human  effort.  When  the  plowman 
has  plowed  his  furrow,  when  the  hunter  has  killed  his  quarry, 
when  the  weaver's  loom  is  still,  each  one  sits  at  rest  before 
his  cottage  and  gives  way  to  dreams.  This  is  the  fruitful 
hour  where  each  is  living  his  true  life. 
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The  Frenchman,  ingenious,  active,  scion  of  an  old  race 
and  of  an  old  civilization,  takes  delight  in  this  dreaming 
and  speculation.  The  powerful  intellectual  production  of 
France,  uninterrupted  for  eight  or  ten  centuries,  is  only 
explained  by  the  deep,  serious,  and  silent  elaboration  and 
study  which  continues  without  ceasing  among  the  mass  of 
the  people.  The  handiwork  of  the  artisan,  the  ingenuity 
of  the  professional  entertainer  (whom  the  ancients  knew  as 
the  trouveur,  or  finder),  the  somewhat  sleepy  study  of  the 
petty  bourgeois  reviewing  his  classics,  the  literary  discus 
sions  in  the  shade  of  the  village  elm — all  contribute  their 
share.  The  nation  by  continual  practice  is  ever  busy  at 
its  self -culture.  It  is  ever  in  search  of  purity,  quality,  and 
finish,  and  is  always  ready  to  criticize  its  workmen,  its  mas 
ters,  and  itself.  Discussions  bearing  on  aptness  of  expres 
sion  (if  only  about  simple  questions  of  spelling)  excite 
warm  interest  because  they  are  tests  of  precision.  Judg 
ment  is  passed  upon  these  matters  with  delicate  shading 
and  all  outward  manifestations  of  the  intellect  are  sub 
mitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  reflection  and  reason  as  well  as  of 
existing  standards. 

This  intellectual  effort  has  also  its  moral  side.  To  reach 
out  to  an  idea  or  an  ideal  is  an  uplift  toward  the  eternal.  To 
discovery  of  causes,  to  improve  and  cultivate  good  taste,  to 
analyze  law  and  be  obedient  to  it,  are  not  these  elements 
of  religion?  It  is,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  this  that  French 
civilization  has  withstood  the  irreligious  spirit  that  has 
hung  about  it  the  shackles  of  doubt  and  skepticism  which 
the  French  spirit  has  made  use  of  as  instruments  in  the 
search  for  truth.  France  has  faith.  A  people  with  zeal  for 
charity,  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  readiness  for  self- 
sacrifice  in  private  and  in  public  life  cannot  be  charged  with 
impiety.  Their  conflicts,  their  polemics,  their  harsh  dis 
sensions,  have  their  origin  for  the  most  part  in  a  profession 
of  faith  or  in  some  act  of  unselfish  abnegation. 

It  is  surely  in  this  sense  that  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell  has 
said,  as  Nietzsche  did  before  him,  that  "  the  French  people 
is  by  instinct  deeply  religious."  Mr.  Faguet  is  astonished 
at  this  remark  from  the  author  of  France  of  To-day.  For 
in  his  view  "  the  French  race  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  our 
own  time  is  at  bottom  naturally  skeptical,  and  if  not  hostile 
to  religion  is,  at  all  events,  inaccessible  to  any  deep  religious 
feeling. " 
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The  eminent  critic  is,  perhaps,  misled  by  a  too  liberal 
interpretation  of  terms.  In  the  course  of  its  history  the 
French  race  has  furnished  remarkable  examples  of  the  re 
ligious  spirit.  The  land  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  has  accorded  religion  generous  measure;  the  great 
monastic  orders,  and  in  particular  Catholic  foreign  missions, 
have  unceasingly  for  centuries  levied  from  their  children 
heavy  tribute  of  generosity  and  self-sacrifice.  Even  in  the 
bewilderment  of  souls  which  marks  our  time  it  is  not  impos 
sible  to  recognize  some  of  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  the  religious  spirit.  The  great  emotions  which  stir  the 
French  people  are  still  manifestations  of  faith. 

If  there  exists  a  race  whose  tendency  is  toward  the  gen 
eral,  the  universal,  it  is  surely  the  French  race.  The  fact 
has  been  so  often  a  reproach  that  we  may  at  least  claim  the 
honor  of  it.  Was  not  this  Taine's  strong  criticism  of  the 
French  Revolution!  The  classicism,  the  Latinism,  the  dog 
matism  of  the  race  became  exaggerated  to  a  degree  of 
abstraction  that  inspired  the  Jacobins.  This  is  unques 
tioned,  but  is  not  this  very  excess  of  fanaticism  within  the 
logical  development  of  the  French  temperament? 

This  spirit  of  unselfish  abstraction,  the  zeal  of  propa 
ganda,  this  aptness  for  generalization  and  universalization — 
in  a  word,  this  devotion  to  an  Idea  which  so  frequently  in 
spires  the  performances  of  the  race — is  the  mainstay  of  the 
most  efficient  French  action  still  being  exercised  on  the 
American  continent. 

If  North  America  (United  States  and  Canada)  is  still 
subjected  to  the  impress  of  French  influence,  it  is  through 
neither  commerce  nor  production  nor  science  nor  skill  and 
scarcely  through  art,  literature,  or  the  drama;  it  is,  above 
all,  through  the  religious  propaganda,  the  Catholic  propa 
ganda  of  which  French  priests  north  and  south  of  the  Great 
Lakes  were  the  initiators  and  of  which  they  are  still  to-day 
the  devoted  assistants. 

The  development  of  Catholicism  in  North  America  was  a 
phenomenon  of  the  greatest  historical  importance.  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  sketch  the  extent  of  this  development  nor 
to  determine  its  causes.  It  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  its 
origins  and  its  most  active  support,  at  the  outset  at  least, 
are  to  be  found  in  French  Canada, 

The  history  of  Canada  may  be  summed  up  in  three  words : 
exploration,  struggle,  and  evangelization.  Politics  did  lit-** 
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tie  more  than  blunder ;  the  great  idea  of  Champlain  to  unite 
Hudson  Bay  with  the  Caribbean  by  the  domination  of  the 
interior  along  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  seemed  about  to 
be  realized  at  the  time  when  Cavelier  de  La  Salle  began 
the  navigation  of  the  Great  Lakes  and,  following  the  course 
of  the  Mississippi,  founded  Louisiana  in  1682.  It  is  also  a 
well-known  fact  that  these  splendid  explorations  stimulated 
the  zeal  of  the  Jesuits,  who  sent  into  the  West,  Joliet  and 
Pere  Marquette,  the  first  explorers  of  Missouri,  northern 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Illinois. 

A  fact  less  well  known  is  tha,t  the  Recollets,  associated 
with  the  work  of  La  Salle,  founded  what  became  in  the 
religious  field  an  enduring  work.  On  the  27th  of  February, 
1680,  Father  Hennepin  started  from  Fort  Crevecoeur,  pass 
ing  through  Illinois  to  northern  Mississippi,  and  reached 
the  point  occupied  to-day  by  the  city  of  St.  Paul.  Father 
Hennepin  also  discovered  on  the  great  river  the  falls  which 
he  named  "  Falls  of  St.  Anthony." 

This  work  was  carried  on  during  the  entire  French  oc 
cupation  of  Canada  by  the  sending  of  missionaries  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  chapel  at  Beauharnais.  An  interruption 
followed  the  loss  of  the  Canadian  colony,  but  toward  1820 
the  tradition  was  revived  and  French  Canadians  made  a 
settlement  under  the  protection  of  Fort  Snelling,  not  far 
from  the  spot  where  the  city  of  St.  Paul  was  one  day  to 
rise,  and  where,  in  fact,  its  foundation  was  laid  in  1841  by 
Father  Galtier.  In  1854  the  city  consisted  of  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  while  to-day  it  numbers  two  hundred  thousand. 

St.  Paul  was  erected  into  a  see  in  1850.  In  1901,  when 
Archbishop  Ireland,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  diocese 
since  1884,  was  celebrating  his  golden  anniversary,  the  city 
had  become  a  metropolitan  see  of  the  archbishopric,  with 
five  suffragan  bishops,  with  six  hundred  priests,  and  four 
hundred  thousand  Catholics,  and,  in  the  archiepiscopal  city 
alone,  twenty-three  churches. 

Archbishop  Ireland,  in  the  address  made  at  the  time,  did 
homage  to  the  great  French  explorers  and  missionaries  as 
follows:  "Ah!"  said  he,  "  the  priests  of  the  diocese  of  St. 
Paul,  especially  those  of  the  primitive  days,  those  who  built 
it,  it  is  our  pride  to  glorify  their  names.  The  first  Cath 
olics  of  the  ministry,  for  the  most  part,  spoke  French.  Mon- 
signor  Cretin,  a  Frenchman,  drew  upon  France  for  his 
clergy.  France  is  indeed  the  country  of  missionaries." 
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I  have  cited  this  example  and  this  text  because  nothing 
could  better  explain  nor  with  more  authority,  the  part  which 
France  can  claim  in  the  Catholic  evangelization  of  the  United 
States.  If  it  were  needful  to  enumerate  all  of  her  services 
in  this  direction  and  all  the  illustrious  names  which  she  can 
claim,  an  entire  volume  would  not  be  sufficient. 

Catholic  zeal  was  concentrated  on  the  Indian  Missions 
throughout  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  But 
following  the  War  of  Independence  and  the  consecration  of 
Bishop  Carroll  in  1790  as  "  Bishop  of  Baltimore, "  the 
organization  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America  became  the 
all-absorbing  task.  WThen  the  work  of  recruiting  and  edu 
cating  an  American  clergy  was  undertaken,  Bishop  Carroll 
appealed  to  Mr.  Emery,  Superior  of  St.  Sulpice,  to  found  a 
seminary  in  the  Episcopal  city.  "  In  the  month  of  March, 
1790,  four  Sulpiciens  and  five  seminarians  embarked  from 
St.  Malo,  and  on  the  3d  of  October  of  the  same  year  the 
first  American  seminary  was  opened  in  Baltimore,  from 
whose  doors  was  to  issue  a  native  clergy  powerful  in  number 
and  in  influence."  This  great  edifice  was  erected  upon  a 
French  foundation. 

Needless  to  say,  the  pioneer  period  now  belongs  to  the 
past,  and  the  Catholic  clergy  of  America,  naturally  enough, 
seeks  more  and  more  to  recruit  its  personnel  from  the  faith 
ful  in  America.  Threatened  by  the  violent  attacks  of  "  na 
tive  Americanism  r>  or  "  Know-nothingism,"  the  Church 
in  America  dreads,  above  all,  the  accusation  that  it  is  sub 
ject  to  foreign  influences.  But  in  spite  of  all,  the  old  rela 
tions  and  reciprocal  services  still  continue,  thanks  more 
especially  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  French- 
Canadian  Catholics.  (See  Brunetiere's  article  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  entitled  "  Catholicism  in  the  United 
States. ") 

There  are  fifteen  millions  of  Catholics  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time,  made  up  mainly  of  children  or 
descendants  of  Catholic  immigrants.  There  is  no  formal 
evidence  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  gaining  on  Protestant 
ism.  Nevertheless,  Cardinal  Gibbons  figures  that  there  was 
an  average  of  thirty  thousand  conversions  a  year  during  the 
closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  That  powerful 
organization,  the  "  Catholic  Church  Extension  Society," 
founded  in  Chicago  only  seven  years  ago,  has  accomplished 
such  wonderful  results  that  one  optimistic  witness  has  ex- 
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pressed  the  double  hope  "  that  in  twenty-five  years,  more 
than  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  will  have 
embraced  the  Catholic  faith, "  and,  again,  "  that  the  United 
States  will  become  the  first  Catholic  country  of  the  world. " 
To  analyze  the  causes  of  this  movement  would  require  minute 
and  extended  study.  In  the  land  founded  by  the  Puritans 
"  seeking  to  escape  the  depravity  of  Europe/'  Rome  is 
regaining  her  foothold  amid  the  multiplicity  of  conflicting 
sects,  the  discipline  and  perseverance  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  devotion  of  its  clergy,  seconded  by  the  tolerant  sym 
pathy  of  the  Government,  offer  to  the  mass  of  the  people  a 
secure  resting-place.  The  tendency  of  the  immigrants,  whose 
number  is  ever  increasing  and  gradually  covering  over  the 
older  strata  of  population,  is  to  hold  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers.  Immigrants  of  Irish,  Italian,  and  French  Canadian 
origin  are  numerous,  prolific,  and  energetic.  And,  moreover, 
a  certain  aloofness  and  austerity,  characteristic  of  Protest 
antism,  may  also  serve  to  repel  those  timid  souls  who  have 
need  of  comfort  and  sympathetic  support.  The  great  army 
of  voluntary  exiles,  uprooted  from  their  native  soil,  most 
naturally  seek  a  shelter  from  the  tempest.  What  more 
natural  than  to  seek  it  in  the  one  sanctuary  which  has  lasted 
throughout  the  centuries? 

America  is  Catholic  by  birth;  Catholicism  came  with 
Christopher  Columbus  (the  Christ  bearer).  One  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  Catholics  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the 
Strait  of  Magellan  are  true  to  its  traditions.  It  is  impos 
sible  that  on  such  soil  its  development  should  cease. 

From  the  human  point  of  view  alone  the  Catholic  Church 
succeeds  because  it  is  a  powerful  organization  devoted  to 
the  greatest  and  most  efficient  civilizing  tradition  which  the 
world  has  ever  known.  The  child  of  two  great  families, 
Semitic  and  Aryan,  heir  to  the  Roman  Empire,  progenitor  of 
the  Western  nations,  the  Church  has  reached  the  highest  de 
gree  of  universality  which  it  is  given  to  humanity  to  attain. 
In  the  present  state  of  civilization,  by  virtue  of  imponderable 
causes,  easier  to  realize  than  to  explain,  to  universalize 
is  to  Latinize.  And  the  name  of  France  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  Catholic  expansion  throughout  the  world, 
and  especially  in  America.  If  Catholicism,  which  is  neces 
sarily  of  Roman  and  Latin  origin,  is  in  a  state  of  develop 
ment  in  that  distant  land,  is  indeed  partly  French. 

This  logical  trend  of  things  is  strengthened  by  the  con- 
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stant  and  close  contact  of  the  Church  in  America  with  the 
Church  in  French  Canada. 

Catholicism  in  the  United  States  and  Catholicism  in  Can 
ada  are  as  two  brothers  living  side  by  side  and  infused 
with  the  same  vital  forces.  They  have  grown  up  together 
and  will  develop  simultaneously  in  that  immense  western 
territory  whose  colonization  will  be  the  great  work  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

I  cannot  in  this  article  touch  upon  the  question  of  the 
future  of  Canada ;  but  the  universal  opinion  is  that  Canada 
will  realize  the  prophecy  of  Louis  XIV.  's  intendant,  who 
said,  "  This  land  is  destined  to  see  great  things/'  Before 
half  a  century  Canada  will  be  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  countries  of  the  world.  Whatever  may  happen,  a 
very  important  place  in  that  great  country  will  be  reserved 
to  the  French  race,  the  French  language,  French  tradition, 
and,  perhaps,  in  the  near  future,  French  culture. 

After  their  separation  from  France,  the  French  of  Canada 
had  a  foremost  duty — namely,  to  live,  to  multiply,  and  to 
endure.  This  duty  they  accomplished,  and  another  as  well, 
for,  faithful  to  the  memory  of  the  country  of  their  origin, 
they  have  kept  fresh  in  their  hearts  the  cult  of  their  lost 
fatherland.  The  people  of  Canada  have,  perhaps  more 
than  all  others,  a  memory  of  the  past;  their  eyes  are  ever 
cast  behind  them,  and  yet  they  are  the  youngest  of  all  na 
tions,  and  the  future  is  theirs. 

In  the  association,  henceforth  indissoluble,  of  the  French 
Canadian  with  his  Anglo-Saxon  brother  he  is  not  merging 
his  identity  or  individuality.  On  the  contrary,  he  retains 
his  traditional  gifts,  his  well-defined  and  accentuated  quali 
ties,  and  his  defects.  In  the  forest  or  on  the  plain  the  French 
Canadian  is  grubber,  woodsman,  farmer,  and  peasant.  In 
the  cities  he  is  the  jurist,  the  legislator,  the  physician,  and 
the  orator,  the  able  and  supple  purveyor  of  ideas,  born  for 
power.  In  town  or  country  he  is  skilful  and  fearless.  In 
general  less  enterprising  in  business  than  his  Anglo-Saxon 
brother,  he  occupies  a  place  proportionally  more  important 
in  public  affairs.  He  takes  pride  in  having  witnessed  the 
birth  and  the  growth  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier— of  world- wide 
renown. 

The  French  Canadian  is  in  the  mass  strongly  attached  to 
the  Catholic  Church.  In  the  West  the  progress  of  Catholi 
cism  goes  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  colonization.  "  In 
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1817  there  was  not  a  single  Catholic  priest  throughout  the 
entire  West.  In  1845  there  were  six  priests.  To-day  there 
are  two  archdioceses  with  five  suffragans;  and  the  single 
diocese  of  St.  Boniface  alone  numbers  [in  1907]  205  priests, 
93  churches,  and  87,218  faithful."  We  are  obviously  deal 
ing  with  a  great  force  not  only  for  evangelization,  but  for 
civilization.  This  conquering  force  is  French  Canadian  and 
therefore  half  French. 

These  are  facts  which  French  vigilance  cannot  afford  to 
overlook:  we  are  affected  by  the  progress  of  Islamism  in 
Africa.  How  much  more  should  we  take  concern  for  that 
of  Catholicism  in  America,  Canadian  Catholicism,  worked 
by  a  most  active  propaganda,  seems  at  times  inclined  to 
loosen  the  traditional  ties  which  attach  it  to  France.  Eecent 
laws,  in  particular  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
(which,  on  the  other  hand,  have  in  fact  given  greater  lib 
erty  to  the  clergy  and  the  faithful),  the  attitude  of  the 
French  Government  with  regard  to  Eome  and  the  religious 
orders — all  these  have  furnished  ammunition  for  the  most 
dangerous  onslaught.  This  campaign,  aided  by  certain  false 
conceptions,  might  have  met  with  success.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  higher  clergy  of  Canada  have  fully  realized  the 
fatal  results  of  a  false  step  in  this  connection.  Were  they 
to  seek  alliance  and  support  elsewhere  than  in  France,  they 
would  unavoidably  be  "  delatinized  ";  they  would  be  turn 
ing  away  from  their  proper  goal. 

To  be  Catholic  is  to  tend  toward  universality.  With  such 
an  end  in  view  France  is  the  natural  source  of  aid  and 
support.  And  French  Catholicism  has  still  sufficient  strength 
to  offer  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  are  willing  to  look  in 
the  direction  to  which  she  is  tending.  And,  moreover,  France 
herself  is  still  a  living  power.  It  would  show  a  great  lack 
of  foresight,  even  for  ventures  which  are  most  assured  of 
their  future,  to  accept  any  theory  involving  a  rupture  with 
France. 

French  Canada  need  not  concern  itself  with  the  vicissi 
tudes  of  every-day  politics.  It  has  a  higher  function,  the 
cure  of  souls  in  America,  and  the  guardianship  of  its  futuro. 
Destiny  has  made  it  the  defender  of  its  French  and  Latin 
origins ;  remain  faithful  to  these  sources  of  your  power,  ad 
here  to  the  tree  of  which  you  are  one  of  the  limbs  and  from 
whose  sap  you  draw  your  life  and  your  strength. 

As  French  Canada  has  survived,  she  owes  it  to  herself  to 
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be  worthy  of  the  survival.  By  adhering  to  and  fostering 
within  her  the  spirit  and  the  soul  of  France  she  will  find 
the  strength  to  fulfil  her  own  destiny  and  realize  her  own 
ideals.  The  time  has  come  for  her  to  take  the  stand  inde 
pendently,  with  clear  foresight,  fearlessly  and  unequivocal 
ly.  Great  tasks  and  heavy  responsibilities  are  hers,  and  she 
cannot  linger  in  isolation. 

The  colonization  of  the  West  opens  a  new  page  of  history, 
and  the  story  will  be  the  more  inspiring  and  the  more  deeply 
graven  as  it  is  dictated  by  higher  ideals.  France,  if  she 
cannot  offer  her  wealth,  can  at  least  contribute  her  traditions 
and  the  principles  which  have  made  her  own  greatness.  It 
is  natural  that  at  such  a  time  the  two  countries  should  seek 
out  one  another.  The  example  is  set  by  the  highest  authori 
ties  in  Canada.  Ministers  and  statesmen  of  whatever  party 
come  to  France  to  strengthen  their  attachment  to  things 
French. 

Let  the  French  Canadian,  especially  of  the  younger  gen 
eration,  make  similar  journeys.  Let  him  prolong  his  so 
journ  and  learn  to  seek  at  the  fountain's  head  the  priceless 
traditions  of  his  race.  By  contact  with  the  soil  he  will  get 
the  impulse  and  acquire  the 'high  outlook  essential  to  the 
fulfilment  of  his  civilizing  mission.  He  will  take  back  to 
America  something  of  the  original  legacy  left  us  by  history 
to  be  transmitted  to  him  in  good  time.  Thus  will  he  take 
up  the  thread  of  centuries  gone  by.  Richelieu  and  Colbert. 
Champlain  and  Montcalm,  will  come  into  their  own  again. 
The  overthrow  will  become  an  incident,  and  the  will  of  the 
sons,  wiping  out  the  defeat  of  the  fathers,  will  truly  resur 
rect  on  American  soil  a  "  new  France." 

This  new  France  will  be  the  younger  sister  of  the  great 
Republic  which  prospers  under  her  starry  banner. 

It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  conflict  between  the  differ 
ing  European  and  Christian  civilizations  is  at  an  end  in 
America,  All  labor  for  the  honor  of  a  common  past  and  the 
triumph  of  a  like  ideal.  What  matter  differences  of  form, 
dogma,  and  ceremony?  The  same  Gospel  words  are  spoken 
to  all  alike:  "  Peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men." 

But  peace  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the  will  of  man. 
Peace  is  at  the  mercy  of  men's  passions,  and  to  control  them 
a  balance  of  power  is  necessary.  The  democracies  of  Amer 
ica  will  in  the  near  future  regulate  this  balance  of  power. 

Between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  the  new  conti- 
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nent,  made  such  by  the  Panama  Canal,  will  be  the  body  in 
whose  orbit  the  other  planets  must  move.  Its  people,  chil 
dren  of  all  the  races  of  the  world,  heir  to  every  civilization, 
respecter  of  all  beliefs,  will  protect  and  shelter  them  all. 

"  World-shelterer,  in  whose  open  folds 
The  wandering  races  rest." 

The  dream  of  the  ancient  navigators  is  realized  and  the 
routes  to  America  have  brought  Europe  nearer  to  Asia; 
the  Far  East  and  the  Far  West  are  one.  The  new  continent 
unites  them  and  brings  them  together,  and  stands  as  arbiter 
between  them.  (Witness  the  ending  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.)  The  axis  of  the  earth  has  shifted.  The  horizon  is 
enlarged;  and  on  this  new  horizon  henceforth  every  con 
quering  power  will  look  upon  the  warning  summit  of 
American  greatness. 

France  also  is  a  balancing  power.  Situated  at  the  cross 
roads  of  Europe,  she  has,  in  the  course  of  her  long  history, 
fought  against  all  barbarians  and  against  all  hegemonies, 
whether  from  the  North  or  the  South.  Bordering  on  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  France  also  unites  the  two 
worlds  of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  And  in  consonance 
with  her  destined  task  it  was  she  who  opened  the  Suez  Canal 
and  swung  the  first  pick  in  Panama. 

France  stretches  her  peninsula  of  Brittany  toward  North 
America  like  the  arch  of  a  bridge,  and  the  shortest  and  safest 
crossing  is  from  Quebec  or  from  New  York  to  Brest.  Geog 
raphy  and  history  alike  encourage  between  France  and 
North  America  more  frequent  and  closer  contact  and  un 
broken  understanding :  the  United  States,  France,  Canada — 
the  trilogy  has  a  profound  significance.  These  closer  re 
lations  will  be  ever  fruitful,  far  into  the  distant  future, 
provided  man  can  seize  their  import  and  their  value  and 
not  run  counter  to  the  beneficent  work  of  Time. 

GABRIEL  HANOTAUX. 
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THE   EVOLUTION   OF   PRAYER 


BY    ELLEX    BUBNS    SHEKMAN 


"  More  servants  wait  on  man  than  he'll  take  note  of." — SHAKESPEARE. 

"  The  reason  why  we  do  pray  is  simply  that  we  cannot  help  praying."- 
PROFESSOR  JAMES. 

IT  has  been  rumored,  in  public  and  privately,  that  the 
present  generation  does  not  believe  in  prayer.  Yet,  without 
an  accurate  and  somewhat  awkward  canvass  by  a  census- 
taker,  one  cannot  know  how  large  a  percentage  of  the  ac 
cused  generation  would  plead  guilty  to  the  indictment. 

If  all  the  clergymen  of  the  United  States  should  gather 
statistics,  more  light  might  be  shed  upon  the  matter.  Yet 
such  data  would  give  no  information  concerning  the  devo 
tional  habits  of  other  sheep  not  of  the  church-fold,  sheep 
who  are  sometimes  quite  as  devout  as  those  within  the  high 
est  ecclesiastical  palings.  If,  in  addition  to  such  statistics 
as  clergymen  could  gather,  the  secular  press  should  poll  the 
confessions  of  all  its  readers  not  in  the  church,  there  might 
be  collected  a  body  of  evidence  worthy  of  respectful  atten 
tion.  Meantime,  in  his  own  private  circle,  everybody  who  is 
so  disposed  may  collect  on  the  subject  such  facts  as  he  may 
gain  by  the  tactful  indirections  of  courtesy.  Yet,  without 
exact  figures  as  a  basis  of  conclusions,  one  is  safe  in  saying 
that  the  present  generation  falls  into  three  classes:  those 
who  have  no  faith  in  prayer,  those  whose  prayers  are  so  per 
functory  that  they  seem  a  travesty  on  real  prayer,  and  those 
whose  prayers  are  inspired  by  a  vital,  evolving  faith. 

Among  those  of  the  first  class,  there  are  some  who  will  say 
that  they  believe  in  the  kind  of  prayer  that  one  answers 
himself.  This  is  a  very  good  kind  of  prayer — as  far  as  it 
goes — and  the  men  and  women  who  use  it  are  sometimes  of 
the  salt  of  the  earth.  This  interpretation  of  prayer,  how 
ever,  covers  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  vast  possibilities  of 
prayer  as  it  is  understood  by  those  whom  it  has  evolved. 
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There  are  finer  prayers  than  one  knows  how  to  make  or 
answer  himself.  Moreover,  if  one  learns  to  walk  by  walk 
ing,  or  to  talk  by  talking,  he  must  as  surely  learn  to  pray  by 
praying,  unless  his  prayers  are  as  mechanical  as  the  music 
of  a  phonograph.  Hence  the  man  who  does  not  believe  in 
prayer  cannot  speak  as  authoritatively  on  the  subject  as  one 
who  does.  One  does  not,  ask  a  man  who  knows  nothing  of 
chemistry  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  chemical  possibilities  of 
ultra-violet  rays.  And  just  as  surely  as  one  learns  to  pray  by 
praying,  the  idea  of  prayer,  following  the  change  in  the  idea 
of  God,  must  change  and  grow,  unless  it  should  unfortunate 
ly  prove  to  be  the  one  thing  in  the  universe  to  escape  the  law 
of  evolution.  That  it  has  not  escaped  that  law  one  may 
discover  by  comparing  with  the  prayers  of  to-day  some  of 
the  abject  and  groveling  petitions  of  an  earlier  age  when 
Jehovah  was  almost  exclusively  a  God  of  wrath. 

How  very  much  some  prayers  needed  the  beneficent  influ 
ence  of  evolution  is  made  painfully  clear  in  a  little  volume 
by  Elizabeth  Rowe,  published  in  1836.  One  of  the  petitions 
of  this  "  pious  and  ingenious  "  lady,  as  the  preface  calls 
her,  runs  in  this  wise : 

"  O  Lord  God,  permit  a  poor  worthless  creature  to  plead  a  little  with 
Thee.  What  honor  will  my  destruction  bring  Thee?  What  profit,  what 
triumph  to  the  Almighty  will  my  perdition  be?  Mercy  is  Thy  loveliest 
attribute ;  this  gives  Thee  all  Thy  loveliness  and  completes  Thy  beauty." 

Another  prayer  by  the  same  suppliant  is  for  "  speedy 
sanctification  ": 

"O  God  of  ages!  hear  me  speedily  and  grant  my  request  while  I  am 
yet  speaking:  my  frail  existence  will  admit  of  no  delay;  answer  me 
according  to  the  shortness  of  my  duration  and  the  exigence  of  my  cir 
cumstances.  My  business,  of  high  importance  as  it  is,  yet  is  limited  to 
the  present  now,  the  passing  moment;  for  all  the  powers  of  earth  cannot 
promise  the  next." 

In  the  preface  to  this  unique  volume  we  are  told  that  the 
author  was  "  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  ingenious  and  the 
polite,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  prayers  are  quite 
too  insistent  to  be  wholly  courteous.  Again,  though  the  pe 
titioner  calls  herself  "  a  poor  worthless  creature, "  she  yet 
argues  it  out  with  her  Maker,  like  one  attempting  to  make  a 
dull  mind  see  reason. 

Compare  with  these  importunate  and  perturbed  orisons, 
the  calm,  sweet  sanity  of  Stevenson's  much-quoted  prayer  or 
Whittier's  stanza: 
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"Drop  Thy  still  dews  of  quietness 

Till  all  our  strivings  cease; 
Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and  stress, 
And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 
The  beauty  of  Thy  peace." 

In  the  same  key  of  gentle  trust  and  dignity  are  the  well- 
known  lines  of  Mr.  Burroughs : 

"  Serene,  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait, 

Nor  care  for  wind,  nor  tide,  nor  sea ; 
I  rave  110  more  'gainst  Time  or  Fate, 
For  lo!  my  own  shall  come  to  me." 

The  acquiescent  prayer  commends  itself  by  its  simple  trust 
and  modesty.  It  does  not  dictate  terms  or  time,  but  main 
tains  a  devout  receptivity  likely  to  win  rarer  gifts  than  any 
outlined  by  the  vision  of  man.  It  finds  its  duplicate  in  the 
fearless  faith  of  the  daisy  when  she  holds  her  chalice  up  to 
the  heavens,  all  undisturbed  by  the  fact  that  her  sun-god  is 
so  many  million  miles  away.  The  prayer  of  receptivity  is 
the  "  lowly  listening  "  of  which  Emerson  speaks,  and  is 
quite  foreign  to  the  popular  notion  of  prayer  as  a  rite  in 
which  man  does  none  of  the  listening. 

Many  of  the  influences  of  the  Zeitgeist  on  prayer  are  too 
elusive  to  trace  and  define ;  but  among  those  of  which  there 
can  be  little  doubt  are  the  silently  vital  changes  wrought  by 
the  poets  of  all  ages  and  climes.  To  the  poet  prayer  is 
never  a  mere  begging  expedition,  but  an  exalted  receptivity 
which  finds  in  God  '' t  a  sweet,  enveloping  thought. ' '  In  this 
spiritual  attitude  every  sense  is  quickened  and  extended  to 
receive  messages  by  a  million  lines  of  communication  from 
the  rose-tinted  mountain-peak  to  the  "  meanest  flower  that 
grows. ' ' 

It  was  probably  not  while  Coleridge  was  making  any  for 
mal  prayer  that  he  grasped  the  celestial  code  of  Mont  Blanc : 

"  O  dread  and  silent  mount !     I  gazed  upon  thee 
Till  thou.  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 
Did  vanish  from  my  thought;  entranced  in  prayer 
I  worshiped  the  Invisible  alone." 

The  poet  is  always  a  good  listener;  he  lets  the  Holy  Ghost 
seek  him,  as  Thoreau  said  it  was  as  much  the  business  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  the  seeker's.  An  obvious  illustration  of  such 
seeking  and  finding  is  furnished  by  Bryant's  "  Forest 
Hvmn '": 
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"That  delicate  forest  flower, 
With  scented  breath  and  look  so  like  a  smile, 
Seems,  as  it  issues  from  the  shapeless  mold, 
An  emanation  of  the  indwelling  Life, 
A  visible  token  of  the  upholding  Love, 
That  are  the  soul  of  this  great  universe." 

To  another  poet  the  whisper  came  from  a  still  humbler 
source : 

"By  so  many  roots  as  the  marsh-grass  sends  in  the  sod 
I  will  heartily  lay  me  a-hold  of  the  greatness  of  God." 

"  Into  every  intelligence, ' '  said  Emerson,  "  there  is  a  door 
which  is  never  closed  through  which  the  Creator  passes," 
and  one  of  the  offices  of  prayer  is  to  keep  this  door  wide 
open.  That  it  is  much  wider  open  in  the  souls  of  the  best 
poets  than  it  ever  can  be  for  those  with  unanointed  eyes 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Through  such  a  door  "  The  Cham 
bered  Nautilus  "  flashed  to  Dr.  Holmes  the  secret  code 
of  its  celestial  marconigram,  while  the  woods,  to  Emerson, 
as  to  so  many  poets,  continually  whispered  high  secrets 
which  they  were  commanded  to  reveal  when  the  first  forest 
was  given  leave  to  be: 

"And  when  I  am  stretched  beneath  the  pines, 
Where  the  evening  star  so  holy  shines, 
I  laugh  at  the  lore  and  the  pride  of  man, 
At  the  sophist  schools  and  the  learned  clan; 
For  what  are  they  all,  in  their  high  conceit, 
When  man  with  God  in  the  bush  may  meet?" 

It  has  been  the  poetic  type  of  mind,  too,  which  has  helped 
to  free  prayer  from  its  shackles  of  form  and  compulsory 
seasons.  One  reason  given  by  Emerson  for  leaving  the  min 
istry  was  the  irksome  doubt  whether  he  should  always  feel 
like  praying  at  exactly  eleven  o  'clock  each  Sunday  morning, 
a  doubt  which  as  surely  measured  his  sincerity  as  his  later 
counsel,  ' i  When  the  devout  motions  of  the  soul  come,  yield 
to  them  heart  and  life,  though  they  should  clothe  your  God 
with  shape  and  color.  Leave  your  theory  as  Joseph  his  coat 
in  the  hand  of  the  harlot  and  flee." 

Naturally,  prayers  must  differ  as  men  themselves  do.  It 
is  therefore  only  fair  to  admit  that  while  a  general  average 
of  better  prayers  must  result  from  the  conception  of  a  better 
God,  there  have  been  in  all  ages  certain  rare  souls  whose 
prayers  were  individually  higher  than  the  generation  to 
which  they  belonged.  When  not  in  his  vengeful  moods,  the 
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invocations  of  David,  as  illustrated  in  the  Ninetieth  and 
Ninety-first  Psalms,  need  as  little  help  from  evolution  as  the 
perennial  glory  of  the  sea.  Neither  would  one  care  to  let  a 
sometimes  capricious  Zeitgeist  revise  the  rapt  meditations 
of  Isaiah  and  Job.  Even  the  exalted  reveries  of  such  so- 
called  pagans  as  Confucius  and  Marcus  Aurelius  have  a  self- 
proclaimed  perfection  with  which  even  the  cautious  ages  may 
not  safely  tamper.  The  Roman  emperor  may  not  have  in 
tended  to  give  rules  for  prayer,  but  one  of  his  paragraphs 
contains  a  suggestion  which  is  charged  with  vital  possibilities 
for  those  possessed  with  an  inward  eye.  "  Let  your  soul 
work  in  harmony  with  the  universal  intelligence, ' '  wrote  the 
emperor,  "  as  your  breath  does  with  the  air.  This  corre 
spondence  is  very  practicable,  for  the  intelligent  power  lies 
open  and  pervious  to  your  mind,  as  the  air  you  breathe  does 
to  your  lungs,  if  you  can  but  draw  it  in." 

"  0  Universe,  I  wish  all  that  thou  wishest  "  was  one  of 
the  prayers  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Of  this  petition  Professor 
James  said,  ' i  He  who  can  truly  say  it,  has  a  self  from  which 
every  trace  of  negativeness  and  obstructiveness  has  been 
removed — no  wind  can  blow  except  to  fill  its  sails. ' ' 

The  Episcopal  prayer-book  is  a  later  example  of  devo 
tional  expression  so  majestic  and  impressive  that,  like  the 
Bible  itself,  it  challenges  the  touch  of  evolution  to  mend  with 
out  marring  it;  and  evolution,  like  the  beneficent  law  it  is, 
has  not  accepted  the  challenge,  but  given  its  attention  instead 
to  prayers  which  could  be  mended.  The  same  regenerating 
force  which  has  resulted  in  pure-food  laws  has  been  testing 
religious  weights  and  measures  and  pronouncing  its  mene 
mene  tekel  over  vain  repetitions  and  all  adulterations  of 
insincerity.  Much  of  the  so-called  "  prayerlessness  "  of  our 
age  is  part  of  a  revolt  against  spiritual  cant  and  counter 
feit.  Rather  than  make  a  prayer  in  which  he  has  no  faith, 
the  candid-eyed  youth  of  to-day  will  not  pray  at  all. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  phase  of  transition.  Along  with  in 
fluences  which  pull  up  the  flower  in  pulling  up  the  weed,  there 
have  been  other  influences  which  have  for  many  quickened 
and  vitalized  the  idea  of  prayer.  Modern  electrical  inven 
tions,  besides  the  first  end  they  achieve,  throw  a  secondary 
light  on  the  mystical  laws  and  possibilities  of  prayer.  The 
telegraph,  telephone,  and  wireless  telegraphy  have  all  ex 
tended  the  boundary  of  the  possible  so  far  beyond  the  stakes 
which  once  marked  it  that  they  inspire  a  still  larger  faith 
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which  is  no  nebulous  groping  of  anemic  souls,  but  the  ro 
bust  conviction  of  logical  minds. 

Each  one  of  the  inventions  mentioned  is  itself  an  example 
of  marvelous  fulfilment  of  the  inventor 's  strong  and  persist 
ent  desire — his  prayer,  in  other  words.  Unfortunately,  to 
many,  familiarity  has  veiled  the  miracles  of  electricity  so 
that  it  is  possible  for  some  people  to  take  down  their  re 
ceivers  in  Boston  and  talk  with  friends  in  Chicago  without 
an  inspiring  throb  of  wonder.  But  some  there  are  for  whom 
* '  the  visionary  gleam  ' '  never  wholly  fades  into  the  common 
light  of  day.  It  was  by  the  light  of  such  a  gleam  that  Emer 
son  saw  electricity,  and  wrote  of  it: 

"  We  had  letters  to  send ;  couriers  could  not  go  fast  enough.  .  .  .  But 
we  found  that  the  air  and  earth  were  full  of  electricity  and  always  going 
our  way — just  the  way  we  wanted  to  send.  Would  he  take  a  message? 
Just  as  lief  as  not;  had  nothing  else  to  do;  would  carry  it  in  no  time. 
Only  one  doubt  occurred.  .  .  .  He  had  no  visible  pockets,  no  hands,  not 
so  much  as  a  mouth,  to  carry  a  letter.  But  after  much  thought  and  many 
experiments  we  managed  to  meet  the  conditions,  and  to  fold  the  letter 
up  in  such  invisible,  compact  form  as  he  could  carry  in  those  invisible 
pockets  of  his,  never  wrought  by  needles  and  thread — and  it  went  like 
a  charm." 

When  to  the  wonders  of  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone 
are  added  those  of  wireless  telegraphy,  the  spiritual  marco- 
nigrams  of  prayer  should  not  seem  so  difficult: 

When  man  to  man  may  waft  across  the  world 
A  swift-winged  message  on  the  vibrant  air, 

Shall  rodent  doubt  still  gnaw  the  roots  of  faith 
To  spoil  its  fair  and  fragrant  blossom,  prayer? 

If  patient  men  by  subtle  skill  devise 

Mysterious  stations  where  their  thoughts  take  flight, 

Is  God  less  wise,  that  haply  He  should  miss 
The  orisons  that  wing  the  silent  night? 

The  spiritual  suggestions  freed  by  every  great  chemical 
discovery  should  have  the  same  tonic  effect  upon  the  faith 
of  those  having  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear.  Finally,  in  the 
psychological  investigations  of  the  subconscious  mind,  the 
doors  are  opened  into  the  very  transmitting-room  of  prayer. 
By  the  light  of  such  facts  as  are  already  acknowledged  there 
is  likely  to  be  developed  a  more  scientific  form  of  prayer  than 
the  Occident  has  ever  known,  though  the  possibilities  in  this 
field  have  long  been  known  to  Oriental  sages.  How  vitally 
the  study  of  the  subconscious  mind  may  affect  one's  idea  of 
prayer  becomes  clear  as  one  reads  well-authenticated  sub- 
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liminal  feats  on  record.  When  the  psychologist  admits  that 
before  going  to  sleep  one  may  give  an  order  to  his  subliminal 
self  to  wake  him  at  a  given  hour  and  be  confident  that  the 
command  will  be  obeyed,  as  much  more  difficult  ones  have 
been,  certain  vaster  inferences  are  justified.  If  the  subcon 
scious  mind  can  do  so  much,  it  seems  almost  absurd  to  sup 
pose  that  it  can  do  no  more. 

How  much  more  it  has  always  been  doing,  the  world  does 
not  know.  How  much  more  it  might  do,  under  deliberate  and 
scientific  direction  of  the  objective  mind,  the  world  is  only 
beginning  to  learn.  A  short  time  ago  R.  F.  Foster,  a  writer 
on  the  staff  of  the  Sun,  told  the  public  how  he  wrote  his 
stories.  Sitting  in  a  comfortable  position,  he  thinks  about 
the  characters  of  his  tale,  with  certain  scenes  for  a  back 
ground.  "  While  gazing  fixedly  at  this  mental  picture," 
he  writes,  "  think  about  nothing  at  all.  Make  your  mind  an 
absolute  blank.  .  .  .  The  fixity  of  the  idea  at  the  start  has 
given  the  subconscious  mind  the  suggestion.  Give  this  sub 
conscious  mind  a  chance  to  expand  it.  ...  You  must  prac 
tise  until  you  can  make  your  mind  an  absolute  blank  for  at 
least  two  minutes.  ...  At  the  end  of  the  silence,  just  take 
up  your  pen  and  write,  and  be  thankful  if  you  can  use  short 
hand.  Your  story  will  simply  write  itself." 

And,  again,  the  value  of  this  testimony  lies  in  the  vaster 
inferences  to  which  it  logically  leads.  Surely,  if  one  may  get 
so  much  from  the  subconscious  mind,  why  should  one  con 
clude  that  it  cannot  do  much  more?  What  it  does  for  us 
during  sleep  is,  indeed,  much  more.  While  the  conscious 
mind  is  off  duty,  its  more  occult  partner  watches  over  the 
delicately  complex  mechanism  of  the  human  body  and  gives 
it  back  to  us  in  the  morning  so  much  refreshed  and  improved 
that  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  when  there  is  any 
great  undertaking  under  way  the  conscious  mind  would  bet 
ter  call  upon  its  silent  partner  and  itself  quit  the  premises. 

Just  this  is  probably  what  is  done  whenever,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  a  poet  or  any  other  really  creative  writer 
has  a  "  subliminal  uprush."  In  fact,  from  such  evidence 
of  its  powers  as  the  subliminal  mind  has  given  us,  it  seems 
little  else  than  our  private  inlet  of  Omniscience,  or,  to  change 
the  figure,  a  private  line  connecting  us  with  the  Great  Cen 
tral.  Our  conscious  suggestion  to  the  subconscious  mind  is 
thus  like  taking  clown  our  receiver  which  calls  up  Central. 

From  this  point  of  view,  holding  the  conception  of  our 
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subliminal  self  as  an  inlet  of  Omniscience  in  us,  one  gets  a 
fresh  light  on  scores  of  mystical  passages  in  the  Bible, 
like  the  one  in  Acts,  "  Though  he  be  not  far  from  every  one 
of  us  " ;  and,  again,  "  In  him  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being."  The  wisdom  of  secular  mystics  also  drops  its 
veil  confronted  by  this  theory  of  the  problem.  When  Eck- 
hart  said,  "  The  eye  with  which  I  see  God  is  the  same  eye 
with  which  he  sees  me,"  he  was  feeling  the  same  truth  ex 
pressed  again  by  another  writer,  who  said,  "  He  is  nearer 
than  hands  or  feet." 

If  we  think  of  our  subconscious  mind  as  the  line  connect 
ing  us  with  the  Great  Central,  we  shall  no  longer  think  of 
God  as  "  Lord  of  all  being  throned  afar/'  but  as  graciously 
close  and  accessible,  and  prayer  may  become  as  simple  as  tak 
ing  down  a  receiver.  Nor  should  this  idea  of  the  methods 
and  possibilities  of  prayer  seem  less  reverent  than  the  one 
commonly  held.  If  we  make  connections  with  secular  Cen 
tral,  does  it  matter  whether  we  take  down  the  receiver  with 
our  right  or  left  hand?  What  we  see  and  learn  with  one  eye 
is  as  legitimate  knowledge  as  the  findings  of  the  other.  The 
same  is  true  of  our  pair  of  minds.  And  if  we  discover  that 
one  of  the  pair  has  a  far  greater  power  than  the  other,  com 
mon  sense  would  suggest  that  we  should  call  upon  that  one 
for  more  things,  instead  of  depending  so  exclusively  upon 
its  more  finite  partner. 

Oriental  sages  claim  that  Christ  fully  understood  the  hid 
den  powers  of  the  subconscious  mind,  and  hence  used  scien 
tific  methods  in  His  prayers  and  in  the  performance  of  all 
His  miracles.  That  our  wonderful  power-house  should  have 
been  so  long  concealed  from  us  should  not  perplex  us.  Men 
are  still  very  childish  or  there  would  be  no  wars.  Judicious 
parents  do  not  give  powder  and  matches  to  their  children, 
and  as  long  as  the  human  race  was  very  careless  with  all 
kinds  of  matches  and  all  kinds  of  powder  it  could  not  be 
trusted  with  more  dangerous  secrets.  All  the  world's  dis 
coveries  have  come  slowly,  that  they  might  come  safely.  The 
discovery  of  dynamite  in  a  more  barbaric  age  might  have 
left  the  globe  uninhabited.  Even  now,  one  wonders  whether 
it  was  not  half  a  century  too  premature. 

Wireless  telegraphy,  also,  if  understood  some  centuries 
ago,  might  have  assisted  the  destruction  of  life  instead  of 
saving  it.  Fortunately,  a  kind  of  mental  induration  which 
resists  changes,  even  for  the  better,  has  generally  protected 
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the  race  from  premature  wisdom,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
a  corduroy  road  for  the  discoverer  and  inventor.  In  pro 
portion,  too,  as  the  field  of  investigation  and  experiment 
has  changed  through  finer  and  finer  material  planes  to  the 
wholly  invisible  realm  of  mind,  the  discoverer  is  met  with 
more  and  more  doubt  and  distrust  by  the  shut  type  of  mind. 
Even  when  an  invention  has  been  preceded  by  one  as 
clearly  prophetic  of  itself  as  the  telegraph  was  of  the  tele 
phone,  or  the  telephone  of  telepathy,  the  latter  discovery  is 
met  with  dull  suspicion  or  grudging  assent.  In  the  religious 
world  the  same  attitude  of  distrust  and  hostility  has  met 
every  effort  to  let  the  full  light  of  day  shine  upon  the  crepus 
cular  findings  of  dogma  and  superstition.  Religious  faith 
has  been  regarded  as  something  exempt  from  the  law  of 
change  and  growth.  For  this  reason,  chiefly,  it  has  grown 
very  slowly,  checked  in  its  possible  enlargement  by  a  fear 
of  self -destruction. 

As  a  result  of  the  long  -  strained  relations  between  the 
sacred  and  the  secular,  those  of  timorous  mind  naturally 
quake  at  the  suggestion  that  their  faith  may  be  strength 
ened  by  psychological  research  and  experiment,  fearful  that 
they  may  lose  their  way  in  the  chilly  fogs  of  metaphysics. 
But  the  fogs  of  metaphysics  have  begun  to  lift,  and  in  the 
territory  they  once  covered  one  may  reconnoiter  unafraid, 
finding  data  that  will  buttress  his  faith  instead  of  toppling 
it  over. 

A  great  deal  of  material  for  such  buttressing  may  be 
found  in  a  recent  volume  of  T.  Tro ward's  Edinburgh  Lec 
tures  on  Mental  Science.  Briefly  stated,  the  purpose  of  these 
lectures  is  to  prove  that  by  the  assistance  of  his  subcon 
scious  mind  a  man  may  make  his  prayers  effectual,  as  Christ 
declared  they  might  be :  "  All  things  whatsoever  ye  pray  and 
ask  for,  believe  that  ye  have  received  them,  and  ye  shall 
receive  them. ' '  Mr.  Troward  writes : 

"  The  difference  of  the  tenses  is  remarkable.  The  speaker  bids  us-  first 
to  believe  that  our  desire  has  already  been  fulfilled,  that  it  is  a  thing 
accomplished,  and  then  its  accomplishment  will  follow  as  a  thing  in 
the  future.  This  is  nothing  else  than  a  concise  direction  for  making 
use  of  the  creative  power  of  thought  by  impressing  upon  the  universal 
subjective  mind  the  particular  thing  which  we  desire  as  an  already 
existing  fact.  .  .  .  We  are  thus  planting  a  seed  which,  if  left  undis 
turbed,  will  infallibly  germinate  into  external  fruition. 

1  By  thus  making  intelligent  use  of  our  subjective  mind  we,  so  to 
speak,  create  a  nucleus,  which  is  no  sooner  created  than  it  begins  to 
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exercise  an  attractive  force,  drawing  to  itself  material  of  a  like  character 
with  its  own,  and  if  this  process  is  allowed  to  go  on  undisturbed  it  will 
continue  until  an  external  form  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the  nucleus 
comes  out  into  manifestation  on  the  plane  of  the  objective  and  relative. 
This  is  the  universal  method  of  Nature  on  every  plane.  Some  of  the 
most  advanced  thinkers  in  modern  physical  science,  in  the  endeavor  to 
probe  the  great  mystery  of  the  first  origin  of  the  world,  have  postulated 
the  formation  of  what  they  call  'vortex  rings/  formed  from  infinitely 
fine  primordial  substance.  They  tell  us  that  if  such  a  ring  be  once  formed 
on  the  minutest  scale,  and  set  rotating,  then,  since  it  would  be  moving 
in  pure  ether  and  subject  to  no  friction,  it  must  be,  according  to  all  known 
laws  of  physics,  indestructible,  and  in  its  motion  perpetual.  Let  two 
such  rings  approach  each  other,  and  by  the  law  of  attraction  they 
would  coalesce  into  a  whole,  and  so  on  until  manifested  matter  as 
we  apprehend  it  with  our  external  senses  is  at  last  formed.  ...  As 
the  vortex  theory  accounts  for  the  formation  of  the  inorganic  world, 
so  does  biology  account  for  the  formation  of  the  living  organism. 
.  .  .  All  branches  of  physical  science  demonstrate  the  fact  that  every 
completed  manifestation,  of  whatever  kind  and  on  whatever  scale,  is 
started  by  the  establishment  of  a  nucleus,  infinitely  small  but  endowed 
with  unquenchable  energy  of  attraction,  causing  it  to  steadily  increase  in 
power  and  definiteness  of  purpose,  until  the  process  of  growth  is  com 
pleted  and  the  matured  form  stands  out  as  an  accomplished  fact.  Now 
if  this  be  the  universal  method  of  Nature,  there  is  nothing  unnatural 
in  supposing  that  it  must  begin  its  operation  at  a  stage  further  back  than 
the  formation  of  the  material  nucleus.  .  .  .  What  is  the  force  which 
originates  the  material  nucleus?  Let  a  recent  work  on  physical  science 
give  us  the  answer:  'In  its  ultimate  essence,  energy  may  be  incompre 
hensible  by  us  except  as  an  exhibition  of  the  direct  operation  of  that  which 
we  call  Mind  or  Will/ — The  quotation  is  from  a  course  of  lectures  on 
'Waves  in  Water,  Air  and  Ether/  delivered  in  1902,  at  the  Royal  In 
stitute,  by  J.  A.  Fleming." 

Mr.  Troward  continues: 

"Here,  then,  is  the  testimony  of  physical  science  that  the  originating 
energy  is  Mind  or  Will.  .  .  .  Now  the  only  action  of  Mind  is  Thought; 
by  our  thoughts  we  create  the  nucleus  which  attracts  to  itself  its  own 
correspondences  in  due  order  until  the  finished  work  is  manifested  on  the 
external  plane." 

Throwing1  significant  light  upon  the  conclusions  of  the 
Edinburgh  Lectures  is  a  statement  in  one  of  the  essays  of 
Mr.  John  Burroughs :  "  When  you  have  a  thing  in  mind,"  he 
writes,  "  it  is  not  long  till  you  have  it  in  hand."  Illustra 
tions  of  this  fact  nearly  everybody  could  furnish  from  his 
experience,  in  the  little  happenings  too  hastily  labeled  as 
"  coincidences  "  and  straightway  forgotten.  But  if  one 
should  keep  a  record  of  such  coincidences,  and  examine  them 
carefully,  he  might  begin  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  his 
label.  Then  he  might  further  test  the  composition  of  his 
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coincidences  by  deliberately  holding  something  in  mind  to 
discover  how  long  it  would  be  before  he  would  "  have  it  in 
hand." 

More  explicit  directions  for  those  who  care  to  make  this 
experiment  are  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Lectures  already 
mentioned.  In  passing,  one  is  forced  to  admit  that  these 
lectures,  admirable  as  they  are,  would  gain  a  hundredfold 
in  their  printed  form  were  they  condensed  and  stripped  of 
all  their  metaphysical  phrases.  The  brevity  of  the  recorded 
sayings  of  Christ  should  serve  as  an  example  to  all  His 
modern  apostles.  Moreover,  a  reader  who  does  not  sift 
these  lectures  very  carefully  is  likely  to  be  chilled  by  some  of 
the  chapters,  which  seem  to  reduce  the  Deity  to  a  dry,  im 
personal  Abstraction.  Few  people  can  make  fervent  and 
effectual  prayers  to  a  First  Cause,  or  confide  their  aspira 
tions  and  longings  to  "  Universal  Mind,'7  or  to  "  Cosmic 
Intelligence. "  For  most  of  us  prayer  is  vital  only  when  in 
it  is  felt  the  warmth  and  intimacy  of  personal  communion. 
That  it  may  still  keep  this  warmth  and  intimacy,  though  its 
method  and  scope  be  enlarged  to  vaster  issues,  is  made  clear 
in  less  metaphysical  passages  like  the  following : 

"  The  Greatest  Teacher  of  Mental  Science  the  world  has  ever  seen  has 
laid  down  sufficiently  plain  rules  for  our  guidance.  With  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject  whose  depth  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have 
themselves  some  practical  acquaintance  with  it,  He  bids  His  unlearned 
audiences,  those  common  people  who  heard  Him  gladly,  picture  to  them 
selves  the  Universal  Mind  as  a  benign  Father,  tenderly  compassionate  of 
all,  and  sending  the  common  bounties  of  Nature  alike  on  the  evil  and 
the  good." 

Before  concluding,  one  would  like  to  catch  the  ear  of  those 
who  say,  "  What's  the  use  of  praying  if  the  Almighty  knows 
what  is  good  for  us?"  and  another  class  who  regard  prayer 
as  an  attempt  to  change  the  mind  of  the  Creator,  or  an  effort 
to  break  His  laws. 

Neither  of  these  views  apparently  was  held  by  the  Author 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Why? 

If  the  best  man  the  world  has  ever  known  found  it  advis 
able  to  pray,  there  must  have  been  wise  reasons  for  His 
belief  and  habit.  Nor  may  we  conclude  that  He  attempted 
io  break  any  laws.  Effectual  prayer  cannot  (and  the  other 
kind  still  less)  go  counter  to  law,  but  is  effectual  because 
it  recognizes  and  avails  itself  of  hidden  laws  already  made, 
laws  which  were  an  open  book  to  the  Man  of  Nazareth. 
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The  other  question,  "  What  is  the  use  of  praying  if  the 
Almighty  knows  what  is  good  for  us?"  has  such  an  accent 
of  reason  that  it  is  the  more  misleading.  But  it  may  be  an 
swered  by  obvious  facts  in  a  parallel  case.  A  young  child 
does  not  need  to  ask  its  parents  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 
When  childhood  ends,  however,  he  must  in  most  cases  ask, 
with  all  the  compelling  power  of  strong  desire,  for  every 
thing  worth  getting  in  life,  including  the  achievement  of 
character  and  the  spiritual  distinction  which  is  its  finest 
flower — a  distinction  which  is  one  of  the  results  of  prayer. 

"  If  he  have  not  found  his  home  in  God,  his  manners,  his  forms  of 
speech,  the  turn  of  his  sentences,  the  build,  shall  I  say,  of  all  his  opin 
ions,  will  involuntarily  confess  it,  let  him  brave  it  out  how  he  will." 

In  harmony  with  this  edict  of  our  Concord  Isaiah  is  the 
statement  of  the  psychologist  that  "  every  thought  has  a 
physical  reaction. ' '  On  the  kind  of  asking  a  man  does  will 
depend  the  quality  of  his  manhood  and  his  contribution  to 
the  world.  If  his  unconscious  prayer  is  solely  for  material 
things,  he  may  discover  too  late  how  true  it  may  sometimes 
be  that  "  nothing  fails  like  success." 

The  prayer  of  the  materialist  solely  for  material  things  is 
not  only  answered,  but  the  deed  of  transfer  is  recorded  on  his 
face,  as  the  deed  is  also  recorded  on  the  face  of  the  man 
whose  prayers  have  won  him  an  inheritance  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Light.  " 

ELLEN  BUBNS  SHERMAN. 


CONVERSATIONS   WITH    GEORGE 
MEREDITH 

BY  J.   P.  COLLINS 

IT  is  my  good  fortune  to  have  talked  twice  with  George 
Meredith.  Both  occasions  were  visits  to  Box  Hill,  with 
a  note  from  an  old  friend  of  his  to  introduce  me,  and  no 
body  by  to  interrupt  us.  Considering  how  ready  he  was 
to  receive  young  men,  to  counsel  and  encourage  them,  it 
is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  so  few  records  of  his  talk  in 
this  vein  survive.  Two  reasons  may  account  for  this :  first, 
neglect  to  make  accurate  note  of  what  he  said,  and,  secondly, 
a  natural  despair  of  reproducing  its  effect  upon  the  hearer. 

The  first  time  he  received  me  was  five  years  ago,  just 
after  the  fall  which  injured  his  leg,  and  the  few  notes  I  took 
were  made  a  day  after  the  visit  when  the  intoxication  and 
the  sense  of  privilege  were  beginning  to  -wear  off.  He  was 
little  more  than  convalescent,  and  said  rather  ruefully,  "  The 
worst  thing  about  old  age  is  to  see  old  friends  falling  away 
from  you. ' '  It  was  not  till  he  began  to  describe  his  accident 
that  this  mood  of  depression  passed  off,  and  then  he  lit  the 
story  up  with  flashes  of  description.  After  that  his  eyes 
grew  animated,  his  hand  responsive  in  its  grip,  his  voice 
cordial.  < 

The  second  time  I  called — a  year  and  a  half  later — there 
was  no  dejection  in  his  mood.  Except  for  a  brusque  retort 
about  the  public  and  its  opinions,  I  found  him  in  exuberant 
health  and  spirits.  He  remembered  me  and  took  a  pride 
in  showing  it.  A  chance  question  led  him  to  formulate  his 
gospel  of  success  as  he  understood  it — certainly  something 
very  different  from  reward  and  the  world's  conception. 
This  impromptu  lay  sermon  I  wrote  out  carefully  without 
loss  of  time  and  almost  without  effort,  using  an  ordinary 
word  where  I  failed  to  remember  his,  and  avoiding  the 
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temptation  of  trying  to  recall  the  magnetism  of  his  talk  by 
decorative  phrases.  In  one  case,  as  the  reader  will  see,  he 
used  a  succession  of  commonplace  terms  to  describe  his 
ideal  of  the  home  for  a  worker  with  ambitions,  and,  although 
they  would  have  hardly  satisfied  a  literary  dilettante,  the 
picture  tallied  with  Meredith's  own  surroundings,  which 
struck  me  as  plain  in  the  extreme.  They  had  none  of  the 
artistry  which  in  a  modern  house  too  often  betrays  a  striv 
ing  for  effect;  nor  yet  the  admired  disorder  which  makes 
the  home  of  many  an  author  picturesque.  This  time  when 
he  dismissed  me  I  took  no  risks.  I  went  up  on  Box  Hill, 
took  out  a  note-book,  and  wrote  down  everything  I  could 
remember. 

Meredith's  attitude  toward  these  little  receptions  of  his 
has  often  been  described.  He  made  one  think  of  Prometheus 
bound.  His  lower  limbs  were  concealed  by  a  rug,  as  if  he 
were  a  traveler  by  some  train  that  had  caught  the  secret 
of  perpetual  motion.  They  had  not  supported  him  for  many 
years.  As  he  said  himself,  he  was  like  the  prince  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  endowed  with  abundant  strength  of  body 
and  head,  but  cursed  with  legs  of  marble.  He  laid  a  bundle 
of  letters  down  as  I  entered,  half  rose  with  an  effort,  and 
sank  back  into  his  easy-chair.  It  was  in  the  forenoon  before 
his  daily  ride.  Sandy,  the  Aberdeen  terrier,  was  ferreting 
about  his  heavy  arm-chair,  and  the  tiny  table  at  his  elbow 
carried  a  litter  of  boxes  of  matches  and  cigars,  letters,  and 
books — most  of  them  in  yellow  covers.  Newspapers  were 
altogether  absent.  Beyond,  in  the  corner,  was  a  turn-table 
bookcase;  around  the  walls  and  mantel  were  prints  and 
photographs.  In  its  ordered  informality  and  the  absence 
of  anything  superfluous  the  room  was  supremely  old-fash 
ioned,  comfortable,  homely. 

Most  of  the  talk  was  monologue,  partly  through  the  great 
man's  deafness,  partly  the  scattering  onrush  of  his  sen 
tences,  partly  the  utter  content  of  the  visitor  to  listen.  To 
reproduce  the  rapid  swirl  of  his  ideas  would  tax  any  pen 
save  his;  certainly  no  words  from  any  one  else  convey  its 
flow  and  breadth  and  vigor.  Retrospect  and  comment  on 
matters  of  the  day  came  tumbling  from  him  headlong,  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  which  was  the  sharper  and  clearer  of  the 
two.  He  leaned  well  forward  to  put  a  question,  and  before 
he  had  caught  half  the  answer  he  was  away  again,  perhaps 
across  the  gulf  of  half  a  century. 
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It  is  just  as  hard  to  say  which  touched  one  most,  his  frank 
ness  over  early  disappointments,  his  magnificent  buoyancy, 
his  store  of  memories,  or  his  power  of  conveying  a  mood 
in  a  glance.  His  eyes  were  of  deep  autumnal  gray,  the  lids 
looked  heavy  till  he  lifted  them;  his  face  was  tanned  with 
long  exposure  to  the  winds,  his  breath  was  saturated  with 
the  aroma  of  fine  tobacco.  Under  his  loose  lounge  jacket 
of  fawn-colored  Teviot  his  hands  were  busy,  and  there  were 
never  surely  nervous,  white,  and  delicate  fingers  at  the 
service  of  so  massive  and  Olympian  a  head.  His  beard  was 
white  and  bushy;  his  hair,  like  foam  with  the  sun  on  it, 
flowed  smoothly  onto  his  forehead  and  broke  into  a  kind 
of  tumbled  waves.  Far  the  best  portrait  of  the  man,  as  I 
remember  him,  is  Mr.  Sargent's  drawing,  if  the  eyes  in  it 
were  not  so  dim.  Nothing  dull  or  lifeless  could  resemble 
Meredith.  His  mouth,  as  one  could  see  under  the  mustache, 
was  clear-cut,  with  the  drawn  and  parallel  lips  of  the  prac 
tised  elocutionist.  His  quality,  as  Dr.  Middleton  said  of 
fine  old  port,  was  senatorial.  Whatever  he  said  was  promul 
gated  with  conviction  and  a  certain  half-prophetic,  high  au 
thority,  and  the  echo  of  that  baying,  haunting,  resonant 
voice  was  indescribable. 

Though  the  absence  of  any  frolic  or  flourish  in  the  ensuing 
conversations  may  disappoint  the  over-expectant  reader  and 
that  disagreeable  person,  the  Meredith  idolater,  it  should 
make  them  seem  the  truer  to  those  who  have  ever  listened 
to  Meredith  talking  at  ease.  For  his  talk  had  this  in  common 
with  the  best  of  his  writing,  that  its  distinction  lay  more 
in  the  ideas  than  in  the  form  of  their  expression.  Men 
I  know  who  enjoyed  some  intimacy  with  him  in  his  prime 
describe  his  conversation  as  luminous,  impetuous,  towering 
in  its  tirades  against  convention,  and  withering  in  its  scorn 
of  advertisement,  humbug,  and  pretense.  What  he  made 
me  realize  continually  was  that  he  was  an  old  man  willing 
to  help  a  young  one  with  encouragement  and  guidance,  and 
I  admired  him  all  the  more  for  putting  at  my  service  all  the 
useful  life  experience  that  two  hours'  talk  would  hold. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  impose  upon  a  listener  who  was 
only  too  submissive,  as  he  could  see,  and  there  was  no 
bravery  or  pretension,  no  attempt  to  wear  the  chaplet  and 
the  mantle  of  the  literary  man.  There  was  none  of  what 
he  called  "  the  seven-leagued  boots  of  jargon,"  still  less 
of  what  he  calls  in  Sandra  Belloni  "  talking  on  tiptoe." 
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Perhaps  he  was  restrained  by  the  thought  of  danger  in  talk 
ing  at  large  to  one  who,  for  all  he  knew,  was  weak  and  im 
pressionable  enough  to  copy  the  wrong  qualities.  Perhaps 
he  felt  the  best  example  with  a  young  journalist  was  to 
avoid  politics  and  the  technicalities  of  writing  and  keep  to 
the  midstream  of  human  interest  and  good  sense.  Perhaps, 
as  I  prefer  to  believe,  he  gave  no  thought  to  the  matter, 
being  content  to  express  his>  own  natural  self.  What  he 
said  was  for  my  ear  alone,  and  when  I  asked  permission 
to  print  it  he  charged  me  more  than  once  to  keep  it  to  my 
self  until  he  was  "  out  of  the  way."  This  injunction  I  have 
obeyed,  and  where  I  have  related  passages  to  others  I  have 
resolutely  tried  not  to  let  it  grow,  as  things  upon  the  tongue 
too  often  do.  There  are  excisions,  of  course,  where  his  re 
marks  applied  to  things  of  passing  interest  or  where  some 
thing  like  the  same  remarks  have  been  recorded  from  his 
lips  before;  as,  for  instance,  praise  of  his  favorite  paper 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  or  condemnation  of  so  many  of  our 
English  papers  at  the  present  day  in  their  scramble  after 
advertisements  and  circulation. 

"  I  do  not  find  to-day,"  he  said — and  this  was  during  the 
first  visit — "  the  fearlessness  of  journalism  at  its  best,  the 
journalism  of  Douglas  Cook  and  Morley  and  Frederick 
Greenwood.  Do  you  know  Greenwood?  A  splendid  fel 
low.  He  had  the  power  of  projecting  his  mind  into  the 
maze  of  foreign  politics  several  days  ahead  of  the  event  or 
any  one  else,  and  certainly  in  this  I  have  never  known  his 
equal.  That  method  seems  to  be  lost  in  Fleet  Street  now— 
the  tradition  even.  But  if  only  some  one  would  show  the 
way  to  a  higher  level  than  commercialism,  and  set  his  paper 
on  a  platform  of  authority  where  it  could  speak  without 
favor  or  fear  of  the  results,  I  am  sure  the  public  would 
value  it  and  follow  it,  and  the  result  would  be  well  worth 
the  experiment."  I  recalled  how  Irving  had  once  said  al 
most  the  same  to  me  concerning  theaters  when  he  was  de 
ploring  the  fate  of  the  old  Lyceum.  But  Meredith's  as 
surance  had  the  truer  ring  in  it. 

About  that  time  the  Japanese  War  was  filling  men's 
minds.  I  wondered  why  in  the  general  chorus  of  praise  no 
one  had  said  anything  of  the  heroism  of  the  Japanese  women. 

"  Well,  it  will  be  said  in  good  time,"  he  replied.    "  One 
thinks  of  them  as  delicate,  tender  creatures,  physically  frail, 
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and  wrapped  in  taste  and  codes  of  etiquette;  but  if  they 
produce  a  race  of  heroes  like  this,  they  must  surely  be  some 
thing  beyond  our  preconceptions.  Happily,  travel  is  doing 
wonders  to  enlighten  us  about  our  neighbors,  and  much  re 
mains  to  learn,  my  friend.  When  I  was  young  I  had  a  great 
desire  to  get  away  and  see  the  world;  I  should  have  made 
for  Japan  as  soon  as  anywhere,  for  I  always  admired  its 
art  as  possessing  an  exquisite  humor  and  point  that  we 
cannot  find  elsewhere." 

I  had  the  temerity  to  ask  him  what  was  his  favorite  book 
as  a  boy. 

He  mentioned  several  of  the  older  favorites,  till  at  last 
he  smiled  and  held  up  a  warning  finger.  This  was  one  of 
his  reminders  of  the  rule  of  discretion  I  was  to  observe.  I 
nodded  and  he  went  on. 

«  There  was  one  book  I  was  fond  of  when  I  was  quite  a 
small  fellow  and  that  was  a  story  called  The  Boy  Crusoe. 
I  forget  who  wrote  it,  and  can't  imagine  why.  I  believe  it 
was  a  woman.  It  was  a  strange  and  bewildering  affair." 
And  with  increasing  relish  in  the  recollection  he  entered  on 
a  burlesque  of  the  narrative,  winding  up  to  a  tremendous 
passage  of  revenge  on  the  edge  of  a  lake  or  somewhere, 
where  the  villain  was  inconsequently  melted  by  the  playing 
of  a  flute.  I  thought  of  the  tin-whistle  idyl  in  Feverel.  He 
laughed  and  then  went  on: 

"  At  last  some  one  gave  me  The  Arabian  Nights,  and  I 
lived  and  lived  in  them  until  I  said  to  myself,  '  Why,  I  can 
write  a  story  in  that  vein,'  and  I  wrote  a  book  called  The 
Shaving  of  Shagpat.  That  was  years  afterward,  and  there 
are  people  who  read  it  still."  This  remote  way  of  talking 
of  his  books  was  the  only  trace  of  mannerism  in  his  humor 
I  perceived,  and  innocent  enough  it  was  to  one  who  had 
seen  something  of  the  weak  side  of  authorship,  its  unbridled 
egotism,  its  affectation  of  humility  or  neglected  worth,  and 
a  ceremonial  manner  of  approaching  its  own  concerns,  all 
in  the  manner  of  the  artless  Mr.  Crummies. 

"  I  was  bold  enough  to  show  some  of  my  early  works  to 
Carlyle,  and  he  advised  me  to  turn  to  history  as  the  re 
pository  of  facts.  I  said  to  him,  with  all  deference,  I  thought 
there  were  greater  things  in  the  world  than  facts.  He 
turned  on  me  and  said,  '  But  facts  are  truth  and  truth  is 
facts.'  I  said:  '  No,  pardon  me.  If  I  may  say  so,  truth 
I  take  to  be  the  broad  heaven  above  the  petty  doings  of 
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mankind  which  we  call  facts.'  He  gave  me  a  smile  of  pity, 
for  my  youth,  as  I  suppose,  and  then  said,  '  Ah,  weel,  if  ye 
like  to  talk  in  that  poetic  way  ye  may;  but  ye '11  find  it  in 
your  best  interest,  young  man,  to  stick  to  f ahcts. ' 

Again  he  laughed  at  the  humor  of  the  contrast.  He  was 
to  give  me  his  view  of  history  and  its  vanities  in  another 
talk  a  year  or  two  later,  as  you  shall  see.  In  the  interval 
this  anecdote  of  Carlyle  appeared  in  print,  I  believe,  from 
some  other  hand  and  with  a  variation,  but  it  seems  worth 
while  to  give  the  version  here  as  I  wrote  it  at  the  time. 

Burning  to  gather  his  views  concerning  pictures,  I  tried 
to  ask  if  the  Pre-Raphaelites  had  lost  any  of  their  glamour 
for  one  who  had  been  their  valiant  comrade  in  letters,  and 
whether  he  had  ever  been  tempted  to  authorize  an  illus 
trator  for  his  novels.  Perhaps  the  question  was  clumsily 
framed,  a  tiresome  infliction  on  a  deaf  man.  The  chance 
passed  and  it  did  not  recur ;  but  one  or  two  things  he  said  of 
music  had  the  right  touch  of  revelation.  He  was  talking  of 
a  habit  of  humming  to  himself. 

"  Greenwood,  I  remember,  once  confessed  to  me  he  had 
this  habit,  and  I  said,  i  Why,  then,  you  are  a  Welshman.' 
He  said,  '  Now  you  come  to  mention  it,  there  is  Welsh  blood 
somewhere  in  my  veins. '  I  said,  '  So  there  is  in  mine  ' ;  and 
I  know  that  Welshmen  have  this  knack  of  music,  together 
with  other  attributes  not  quite  so  agreeable." 

I  thought  of  the  passage  about  music  and  the  Welsh  in 
Harry  Richmond,  and  the  sly  remark  in  Sandra  that  there 
is  human  nature  and  Welsh  nature. 

"  Sometimes,"  he  went  on,  "  old  strains  of  operas  go 
rambling  through  my  head;  either  a  bit  of  "  Ernani  "  or 
the  "  Ballo  in  Maschera  "  or  the  quattuor  from  "  Rigo- 
letto."  A  wonderful  fellow  Verdi  seemed  once,  until  you 
found  that  by  passing  the  fingers  up  and  down  the  keys 
you  hit  on  an  air  yourself  and  saw  how  slender  was  his 
inspiration.  When  those  old  arias  of  his  are  haunting  me 
they  are  hard  to  drive  away,  and  sometimes  they  follow  me 
to  bed  and  keep  me  wakeful.  Then  I  have  to  beat  them 
down  with  a  bar  or  two  of  Wagner.  Wagner  is  the  one 
musician. ' ' 

I  asked  if  I  might  see  his  chalet  before  I  went,  and  he 
assented,  telling  me  the  now  familiar  story  of  the  way  in 
which  he  used  to  make  it  a  sort  of  hermitage  whenever  he 
had  a  book  in  writing.  He  slept  there  at  night,  and  his 
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household  were  forbidden  to  disturb  him  or  even  to  serve 
his  meals,  except  to  leave  something  simple  inside  the  door 
for  him  to  consume  at  his  leisure.  This  Spartan  method 
moved  me  to  say  how  his  brother  authors  must  have  envied 
him  his  grand  physique,  but  he  shook  his  head.  He  had 
overtaxed  it  with  too  much  dietary  discipline  years  ago, 
be  said.  An  inherent  weakness  of  the  stomach,  that  he 
ought  to  have  treated  under  advice,  he  strove  to  conquer  by 
resolute  measures,  and  they  failed.  He  told  me  that  many 
a  morning  he  went  out  fasting  at  dawn  for  a  long  and 
arduous  tramp  across  the  hills,  returning  for  a  late  break 
fast  that  exhaustion  made  unappetizing;  and  when  his  rules 
of  regimen  made  him  tackle  it  in  spite  of  himself,  the  re 
action  made  the  afternoon  of  work  sometimes  a  barren  one 
and  usually  a  burden. 

He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  strange  correspondence  he 
received  from  professed  admirers,  many  of  them  women, 
and  one  letter  he  referred  to  as  remarkable  was  written 
by  an  American  lady  occupied  in  the  cause  or  profession  of 
education.  He  mentioned  it  for  its  insight  into  his  books 
and  its  frank  and  daring  outlook  into  the  problems  of  the 
future.  That  talk,  as  I  remember  (and  I  regret  my  notes 
were  all  too  short),  ended  with  a  noble  eulogy  of  America 
and  the  Americans. 

"  They  are  more  adventurous  than  we,"  he  said,  "  and 
more  prepared  to  test  the  new  idea.  I  look  forward  to  a 
great  future  for  them  when  we,  perhaps,  have  fallen  behind 
the  times.  At  any  rate,  if  you  live  to  see  it,  as  I  shall  not, 
yon  will  find,  my  friend,  that  the  greatest  nation  will  be 
the  one  where  men  and  women  are  the  nearest  thing  to  being 
equal.  But  both  of  the  sexes  have  a  deal  to  learn  before 
that  time  comes. 

"  And  now  I  must  dismiss  you.  They  are  waiting  with 
my  chariot  to  take  me  for  my  round. " 

I  felt  like  asking  if  I  might  have  the  honor  of  walking 
alongside  the  little  chaise,  but  something  in  his  eye  showed 
that  he  had  had  enough  of  strangers  for  the  time  being. 
I  went  up  to  the  chalet  in  the  hilly  garden  at  the  back  of 
the  house — the  hermitage  I  have  spoken  of — and  found  it 
simply  planned ;  just  a  couple  of  rooms,  with  a  low-lying  bed 
in  one  and  a  desk  in  the  other.  Around  the  desk  were 
shelves  of  books,  many  of  them  French  yellow-backs  or 
German  criticism.  The  English  books-  were  few  —  Swin- 
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burne  among  the  moderns  and  no  sort  of  order  or  selection 
among  the  rest.  Too  obviously  the  shelves  had  been  ran 
sacked  whenever  he  had  sent  for  a  volume  he  required,  and 
either  the  truants  had  never  returned  or  they  came  back  in 
heaps  and  remained  so.  With  all  its  lumber  the  little  place 
was  nothing  but  a  "  bare,  ruined  choir  ";  the  spirit  had 
gone  out  of  it  and  left  it  cold  and  dead.  The  sight  of  so 
much  litter,  by  contrast  with  the  glowing  presence  I  had 
newly  left,  made  me  think  of  the  many  useless  books  which 
have  been  written  to  "  interpret  "  him. 

As  I  left  the  gate  and  trudged  up  the  slope,  of  Box  Hill 
I  caught  sight  of  a  little  procession  winding  up  by  the  road. 
First  came  Cole,  the  gardener,  taciturn  as  ever;  then  the 
patient  donkey;  then  the  little  chaise  with  the  great  man 
in  it.  As  for  Sandy,  the  terrier,  he  was  everywhere,  in  and 
out  of  the  bushes,  nosing  for  something  to  worry,  and 
pursued  at  intervals  by  a  call  from  his  master  which  echoed 
about  the  hill.  That  voice  will  haunt  the  Surrey  hills  for 
me  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred.  As  I  recall  it  now  and  try  to 
imitate  the  sound  it  suggests  in  his  own  phrase  the  note 
that  made  it  so  distinct  from  other  men's.  He  was  "  keep 
ing  the  young  generation  within  hail." 

The  second  time  that  Meredith  received  me  my  errand 
was  soon  explained.  I  had  come  to  ask  if  he  had  anything 
to  say  from  the  standpoint  of  a  man  on  the  brink  of  his 
eightieth  year.  I  would  have  quoted  John  of  Gaunt  on  the 
eloquence  of  men  who  find  themselves  approaching  their 
end;  but  the  lines  seemed  absurdly  unsuited  to  this  hale 
and  alert  old  man.  I  soon  began  to  feel  my  powers  of  per 
suasion  useless.  His  brows  descended  and  his  lips  met 
grimly  before  he  turned  on  me  and  answered: 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  world,  no  message  or  pro 
nouncement  or  anything  of  the  kind.  It  has  been  my  rule 
for  many  years  now  to  refuse  to  be  interviewed,  and  when  I 
have  set  that  rule  aside  it  has  always  been  with  great  reluct 
ance  and  too  often  with  regret.  My  feeling  amounts  to  a  posi 
tive  dislike  to  seeing  my  name  in  print.  Besides,  I  cannot 
believe  that  anybody  wants  to  hear  anything  more  from 
me;  the  world  and  I  have  too  little  in  common.  You  may 
say  that  I  have  no  resentment  against  it  and  that  I  am  all 
for  rational  progress.  I  would  like  to  see  people  keeping 
their  heads  clear  of  cant  and  prejudice  and  refusing  to"  be 
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drawn  or  driven  into  wholesale  stupidity.  But  the  publio 
at  large  has  never  taken  any  great  notice  of  me ;  whatever  I 
say  is  Meredithian  and  this  is  considered  enough  to  con 
demn  it.  When  I  started  to  say  things  in  my  own  way  they 
coined  the  word  Meredithian,  which  means  Pickwickian,  you 
know — something  to  be  disregarded." 

When  this  splenetic  overture  was  passed  a  calmer  smile 
came  into  his  face,  and  he  began  to  ask  about  old  friends. 

"  How  is  -  —  1  A  splendid  fellow.  And  ?  Is  his 

venture  flourishing?  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  He  was  always 
a  sterling  worker,  and  I  dare  say  he  works  hard  still.  As 
I  remember  them  they  had  a  pretty  hard  struggle  of  it. 
So  had  I;  so  had  we  all,  what  with  newspapers  and  maga 
zines,  and  reviewing  and  writing  to  order,  prose  or  verse, 
and  reading  for  publishers,  and  the  rest  of  it. ' '  He  shrugged 
his  massive  shoulders  and  his  fine  eyes  went  up  to  the  ceiling. 

I  thought  I  saw  an  opening  for  the  message  at  last. 
4  i  What, ' '  I  asked, i  i  is  the  best  compensation  in  drudgery  f ' ' 

He  gripped  the  arms  of  his  chair  and  reflected  for  a  mo 
ment.  "  If  you  mean,"  he  replied,  4<  keeping  your  soul 
alive,  I  would  say — make  for  yourself  a  quiet,  unassuming, 
cultivated,  but  comfortable  domestic  atmosphere.  Marriage, 
where  there  is  true  love  on  both  sides  and  a  right  choice,  is 
the  greatest  happiness  on  earth;  there  is  no  other  state  to 
equal  it.  I  asked  a  physician  the  other  day — an  admirable 
fellow — how  old  he  was  and  why  he  had  never  married.  He 
said  he  had  never  met  the  occasion  or  the  woman,  and  I 
answered  that  perhaps  he  had  never  really  looked  for  her. 
By  all  means,  I  would  say,  marry,  but  marry  carefully  and 
rightly.  It  solves  many  problems  both  for  the  man  and 
the  woman ;  and  how  are  women  to  develop  their  best  facul 
ties  and  virtues  if  you  leave  them  to  dwindle  into  spinster- 
hood? 

"  Then,  secondly,  I  would  say,  find  out  your  tastes  and 
refine  them :  they  are  the  best  soil  for  your  ambitions.  And 
when  your  ambitions  stand  out  clear  don't  let  them  perish 
or  be  crushed  or  crowded  out  of  you  by  excess  of  task  work. 
This  is  important  for  all  young  men  to  remember,  especially 
when  opportunity  seems  remote.  Meverot  Owl — the  gods 
are  slow;  but  they  surely  work  their  way  in  time.  And 
never  be  put  down  or  deterred  by  a  failure.  You  will  come 
to  see  that  failure,  after  all,  is  a  better  and  sounder  adviser 
than  success.  Think  of  Dickens  and  the  way  that  premature 
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success  turned  his  head  until  he  came  to  regard  himself 
almost  as  a  sacred  person.  George  Eliot,  again — I  remem 
ber  her  famous  receptions,  when  she  sat  in  the  corner  with 
all  the  airs  of  a  priestess  and  callers  filed  before  her  to 
such  a  length  that  some  of  them  had  to  wait  an  hour  or 
two  to  get  a  word  with  her.  I  can  see  Lewes  now  taking 
some  one  by  the  elbow  and  saying,  '  Come  this  way,  my  dear 
sir,  and  see  if  I  can't  edge  you  in  somewhere  among  the 
early  ones/  "  The  scorner  of  success  lay  back  in  his  chair 
with  closed  eyes  and  shook  with  inward  laughter  at  the 
recollection. 

"  Carlyle  now,"  Mr.  Meredith  went  on,  "  was  preserved 
from  all  this  folly  by  his  great  and  saving  grace  of  humor. 
It  sweetened  the  great  humanity  in  him  and  revived  him 
after  his  enormous  labors.  No  one  knows  the  extraordinary 
pains  he  took,  and  how  he  toiled  so  that  every  word  of  a 
sentence  should  fall  on  the  ear  with  the  emphasis  it  carried 
in  his  mind.  They  say  he  was  unapproachable;  I  never 
found  him  so.  Mrs.  Carlyle  once  said  to  me:  *  Thomas  is 
hard  to  bear  with  now  he  has  finished  the  first  volume. 
What  he  will  be  when  he  gets  into  the  third  I  can  hardly 
bring  myself  to  think/  But  he  was  soon  restored,  and 
after  an  hour's  talk  with  him  he  would  recall  something  or 
other  he  had  said  and  end  it  all  with  a  great  peal  of 
laughter. ' ' 

I  ventured  to  say:  "  Most  of  us  have  a  grudge  against 
Carlyle,  and  that  is  for  the  savage  way  in  which  he  dealt 
with  Charles  Lamb." 

"  Well,"  was  the  retort,  "  there  were  reasons  there,  or 
excuses  at  any  rate.  Carlyle  was  a  man  to  whom  the  reali 
ties  of  life  were  solemn  things,  and  he  did  not  know,  he 
could  not  see,  that  the  flippancy  and  banter  he  detested  were 
Lamb's  way  of  making  those  realities  endurable.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  Carlyle  never  knew  the  tragic 
undercurrents  of  Charles  Lamb's  life,  although  if  any  one 
had  enlightened  him  he  would  have  pondered  them  over  for 
a  moment,  I  dare  say.  and  then  dismissed  the  matter  with 
a  '  puir  creature,  puir  creature ! ' 

"  I  remember  saying  to  Carlyle  once,  '  Sir,  there  is  one 
man  made  for  your  pen  and  that  is  Bismarck, '  but  he  shook 
his  head  and  answered  me  sadly  enough,  'Too  late.'  It  is 
very  grievous  to  think  of  his  coming  to  the  end  of  his  stu 
pendous  labors  and  so  much  of  them  expended  on  historical 
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research.  History  is  a  thankless  field  for  a  man  of  such 
gifts  as  his.  What  would  he  have  said  if  he  could  have 
known  that  a  single  generation  would  overlay  his  work 
with  new  investigations  and  new  discoveries?  So  far  as 
the  evidence  was  available  in  his  day  his  French  Revolution 
was  perfect,  yet  already  we  know  that  his  view  of  the  flight 
to  Varennes  was  wrong.  In  the  matter  of  Frederick  he 
fared  rather  better,  for  he  had  the  advantage  of  new  ma 
terials  and  he  went  over  much  of  the  ground  himself.  That 
is  what  helped  him  for  the  battles,  and  his  battle  scenes  are 
magnificently,  Homerically  done.  I  had  the  chance  of  judg 
ing  them  in  1866,  for  I  was  war  correspondent  to  the  Morn 
ing  Post  at  Vienna.  My  sympathies  were  all  with  Italy,  as 
you  may  guess,  but  I  came  to  admire  the  many  fine  qualities 
of  the  Austrian  officers.  And  I  remember  realizing  on  the 
actual  field  how  Carlyle,  with  the  few  materials  at  his  com 
mand,  must  have  striven  and  worked  to  obtain  such  a  grasp 
as  he  did  of  the  conditions  of  the  struggles  in  Frederick. 

"  There  is  one  more  thing  to  say  on  the  question  of 
compensations  in  drudgery,  and  that  is  the  love  of  nature. 
I  have  always  thought  of  the  younger  men,  and  it  has  made 
me  anxious  for  them  to  get  their  chances,  or  at  any  rate 
better  chances  than  came  to  me.  I  would  say  to  them,  '  The 
best  safeguard  against  discouragement  in  yourself  and  in- 
appreciation  from  others  is  to  go  out  into  the  open  and 
renew  your  being  in  the  fresh  winds  of  heaven.'  I  remem 
ber  when  my  first  novel,  Richard  Feverel,  appeared  it  fell 
from  the  press  almost  unnoticed.  There  was  no  reason 
that  I  could  see  why  it  should  succeed,  but  there  was  less 
reason  why  it  should  be  misconstrued.  A  few  days  brought 
me  in  some  nonsense  written  about  the  story  in  the  papers, 
and  my  irritation  grew  when  I  found  how  some  of  my  re 
viewers  misunderstood  one  passage.  It  was  the  first  English 
story  which  tried,-!  think,  to  describe  realistically  the  tempta 
tions  a  young  man  has  to  face;  and  it  raised  a  storm  of 
abuse  about  my  ears.  For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  how 
it  erred,  but  the  reviewers  belabored  me  and  made  me  mis 
erable  for  a  while.  Then  I  flung  their  opinions  aside  and 
went  up  to  the  hills ;  and  presently,  as  I  found  myself  with 
the  grass  under  my  feet,  the  birds  wheeling  about  me,  and 
the  broad  sky  overhead,  I  soon  forgot  it  all.  You  can  dis 
cipline  yourself  against  these  things  if  you  care  to  take  the 
trouble. 
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"  There  was  one  man  different  from  the  rest,  though;  it 
was  that  strange,  tempestuous,  robustious  fellow  Henley. 
He  got  hold  of  my  books,  and  hammered  it  into  the  public 
that  I  was  worth  reading;  and  I  remember  in  particular 
my  surprise  at  the  enthusiasm  he  put  into  a  review  of  Diana 
in  the  Atlwnceum.  It  was  done  in  his  usual  vein — first  a 
clap  on  the  shoulder,  then  a  slap  on  the  back,  and  here  a 
fault  and  there  a  fault  and  some  little  pap  of  praise  at  the 
end — but  he  meant  it,  every  word.  Perhaps  you  know  it 
was  America  that  took  up  Feverel  first;  then  England  slowly 
followed.  If  I  had  depended  upon  a  general  chorus  of 
praise,  or  been  afraid  of  blame,  it  might  have  disturbed 
me,  but  it  never  did.  I  remember  Tennyson  saying  to  me 
once,  as  we  were  walking  from  Orleans  House  down  to  the 
river,  l  Apollodorus  says  I'm  not  a  great  poet.7  I  won 
dered  to  myself  who  Apollodorus  could  be  till  I  remembered 
there  was  a  certain  man  of  the  name  of  Gilfillan  who  wrote 
under  that  name  in  an  insignificant  paper  of  those  days; 
and  I  said,  '  Why  trouble  your  head  with  what  Apollodorus 
says ! '  He  answered  me  very  gloomily,  '  He  shouldn  't  have 
said  I'm  not  a  great  poet.'  And  I  remember,  too,  that 
another  attack  in  a  third-rate  weekly  paper,  great  as  he 
was,  caused  Tennyson  three  nights  of  insomnia.  No,  sensi 
tiveness  like  that  is  too  dear  a  price  to  pay.  I  need  not 
tell  you  the  rogues  never  kept  me  awake." 

We  fell  back  on  hack-work  and  the  hardships  of  reviewing 
for  a  daily  paper,  where  a  book  has  to  be  secured  at  short 
notice  and  the  estimate  written  against  time.  Mr.  Meredith 
confessed  that  he  still  read  omnivorously — newspapers, 
magazines,  reviews;  and  that  through  the  agency  of  the 
London  Library  and  the  kindness  of  friends  there  was  no 
book  of  importance  in  any  field  of  literature  which  he  failed 
to  get  and  read.  But  he  inveighed  against  the  dearness  of 
books,  and  the  subject  was  high  in  the  public  mind  at  the 
time. 

"  Two  guineas,"  he  said,  "  is  no  uncommon  price  to  pay 
in  England  for  a  book  of  memoirs,  and  this  is  dictated  by 
the  existence  of  the  libraries  and  the  fact  that  ours  is  not 
a  book-buying  public.  Yet  in  French  I  can  usually  get  an 
admirable  new  work  for  twelve  shillings  or  so,  with  the 
advantage  of  leaving  the  binding  a  matter  of  option  until 
the  book  turns  out  to  be  worth  it  or  not.  Then  if  I  want 
luxuries  I  can  always  get  editions  on  Japanese  paper  or 
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vellum.  I  buy  a  good  many  of  these  French  memoirs,  and 
bind  a  few.  But  I  think  that  in  cheapening  our  books  the 
publishers  are  starting  at  the  wrong  end.  If  we  are  to 
have  cheap  novels,  and  the  binder  is  to  get  his  share,  there 
will  be  precious  little  left  for  the  author.  The  man  with 
a  reputation  may  not  mind,  because  he  can  make  his  own 
terms,  but  it  will  be  hard  on  the  younger  men ;  and  I  don 't 
think,  after  all,  that  the  increase  in  sales  will  justify  the 
change. ' ' 

The  conversation  turned  on  marriage,  and  Mr.  Meredith 
spoke  of  the  way  in  which  his  opinions  had  been  sought  on 
the  question  of  platonic  love  by  a  morning  paper.  ' '  It  was 
over  a  case  that  turned  up  in  the  divorce  courts,"  he  said, 
"  in  which  the  lady  had  been  kissing  somebody;  and  I  had 
to  say  that  when  it  descended  to  the  kissing  stage  I  thought 
Cupid  flew  in  and  Plato  departed.  I  think  I  have  made  it 
clear  in  Diana  that  a  man  with  a  wife  who  cultivates  male 
friends,  and  interests  herself  in  a  variety  of  affairs,  has 
need  to  be  indulgently  aware  of  all  she  does  and  trust  her 
generously  if  they  are  to  remain  loyal  to  each  other,  for 
the  moment  a  woman  of  that  sort  finds  him  out  in  any  shal- 
lowness  or  petty  artifice  nature  contrives  to  be  revenged 
and  to  trick  him  somehow." 

In  the  pause  that  followed  I  told  Mr.  Meredith  the  great 
est  enthusiast  about  his  novels  I  ever  met,  and  the  man 
who  led  me  to  read  them,  was  a  compositor  who  could  not 
afford  to  buy  them  on  his  wage  of  fifty  shillings  a  week. 
He  beamed  with  pleasure  at  the  thought  of  his  books  ap 
pealing  in  such  a  quarter,  and  said,  "Yes,  there  are  sprinkled 
here  and  there  about  the  world  men  who  cultivate  their  souls 
unto  themselves  and  go  their  own  way  happy."  He  asked 
what  town  it  was;  and  when  I  spoke  of  its  matter-of-fact 
surroundings,  with  some  pride  therein,  he  went  on  to  say, 
"  Well,  after  all,  youth  can  build  what  castles  it  likes  and 
environments  do  not  greatly  hamper  it;  but  when  you  come 
to  years  like  mine,  my  friend,  you  begin  to  make  stipula 
tions."  He  spoke  of  the  interior  trials  that  young  men  have 
to  face  unaided,  and  said  the  encounter  might  be  rendered 
easier  if  only  men  would  teach  their  sons  sanely  and 
cautiously  that  evil  is  not  always  so  repulsive  as  religion 
would  have  us  believe,  and  that  the  right  attitude  toward 
what  is  so  glibly  called  "  sin  "  is  a  great  compassion. 
Finally  he  said: 
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"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  there  are  men  in  religion  who  are 
advanced  enough  in  these  days  to  put  that  compassion  into 
their  discourse,  and  who  open  their  eyes  with  a  truer  and 
deeper  recognition  of  things  as  they  are. 

"  Good-by;  bear  in  mind  what  I  have  said  and  tell  it  to 
the  younger  men.  First,  make  yourself  a  home  worthy  of 
the  name,  marry  wisely,  purify  your  tastes  and  ambitions; 
and  when  others  discourage  you  go  out  into  the  fields  and 
talk  to  nature.  God  bless  you!" 

Closing  his  gate  behind  me,  I  turned  to  take  a  last  look 
at  his  house,  and  the  thought  of  its  great  serenity  put  me 
in  mind  of  the  prayer  of  Socrates  in  the  Phcedrus:  "  Grant 
me  to  be  beautiful  in  the  inner  man  and  all  I  have  of  outer 
things  to  be  at  peace  with  those  within.  May  I  count  the 
wise  man  only  rich.  And  may  my  store  of  gold  be  such  as 
none  but  the  good  can  bear." 

So  well  does  it  all  express  George  Meredith  that  it  might 
have  been  written  in  "  the  Pilgrim's  Scrip." 

J.  P.  COLLINS. 
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BY  DARRELL,   FIGGIS 


GREAT  letter- writers  are  not  habitually  great  writers  apart 
from  their  letters,  unless  it  happen  that  their  other  writ 
ing  be  largely  couched  in  an  epistolary  or  personal  form, 
as  with  Lamb  or  Cowper.  The  reason  is  not  very  far  to 
seek.  The  great  writer,  in  the  degree  of  his  creation,  is 
building  an  Art  that  shall  be  removed  from  the  interposi 
tion  of  Time.  It  may  grow  and  thrive,  well  or  ill;  it  may 
even  seem  to  turn  from  its  first  bent,  as  it  is  bound  to  derive 
its  sustenance  from  the  outer  world  of  circumstance  and 
occasion;  but  its  growth  and  thrift  is  that  of  a  structure 
complete  in  itself,  in  the  end,  in  the  measure  of  its  success, 
to  turn  about  and  defy  the  challenge  of  Time.  But  the 
born  letter-writer  is  one  whose  gaze  is  turned  quite  in  the 
opposite  direction.  He  watches  the  diurnal  flow,  takes  keen 
delight  in  the  ebb  and  flood,  is  absorbed  in  its  apparent 
changes,  and  the  petty  toll  borne  past  on  the  face  of  its 
waters.  It  is  his  very  lack  of  preoccupation  that  gives  the 
true  letter-writer  his  charm. 

Yet  among  those  who  are  creators,  not  letter-writers, 
there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  difference  in  their  corre 
spondence.  Keats,  under  the  exacting  discipline  of  his  verse, 
had  to  deliver  in  his  letters  his  conception  of  his  art,  even 
as,  later,  Flaubert  was  to  elaborate  in  his  Correspondence 
the  principles  that  eliminated  their  own  declaration  in  his 
novels.  But  with  Meredith  the  case  was  different.  His 
art  was  more  hospitable  to  strangers.  "  All  I  have  to  say 
goes  into  books,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Janet  Eoss. 
At  the  time  he  wrote  that  he  was  at  work  upon  Emilia  in 
England  (since  altered  to  Sandra  Belloni) ;  and  one  need  not 
read  far  into  that  book  to  discover  why  his  letters  should 
be  so  bare,  in  the  main,  of  those  comments  on  life  and  art 
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that  provide  so  acute  an  interest  in  the  correspondence  of 
some  artists. 

Yet  this  shutting  aside  of  other  interests  gives  the 
sequence  of  Meredith's  letters  an  extraordinary  value  when 
set  beside  the  course  of  the  novels.  In  its  bare,  almost  nude, 
occupation  with  the  strict  business  called  up  by  the  wayward 
necessity  of  correspondence  a  commentary  is  provided  that 
is  the  more  valuable  because  it  has  to  be  discovered.  It  is 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule  to  find  any  mention  of 
the  novel  he  is  at  work  upon;  indeed,  save  in  the  early  days, 
there  is  no  explicit  reference  to  the  work  he  has  laid  aside 
for  the  writing  of  his  correspondence.  It  is  even  necessary 
to  have  dates  in  memory  in  order  to  discover  the  precise 
moment  in  what  one  might  justifiably  call  his  more  perma 
nent  life.  Yet  when  this  has  been  done,  when  one  has  been 
laid  beside  the  other  end  to  end,  a  rich  and  extraordinary 
human  interest  emerges  from  the  juxtaposition.  As  has 
been  said,  the  very  fact  that  the  commentary  thus  pro 
vided  should  be  so  unpremeditated,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  makes  it  the  happier  when  it  is  seen. 

In  the  larger  course  of  his  life  and  his  life's  work  it  is 
so  not  less  than  in  the  closer  application.  For  example, 
it  is  obvious  to  every  reader  of  the  novels  that  up  to  the 
time  of  the  writing  of  Harry  Richmond  and  Beauchamp's 
Career  Meredith  had  in  mind  the  larger  audience  of  intel 
ligent  readers,  however  slight  may  have  been  his  fortune 
in  capturing  their  hearing.  In  the  three  novels  that  fol 
lowed — The  Egoist,  Diana  of  the  Crossways,  and  One  of  Our 
Conquerors — it  is  as  clear  that  he  addressed  himself  particu 
larly  to  the  smaller  circle  whose  hearing  he  had  won  and 
on  which  he  could  to  a  measure  rely;  even  as,  in  the  closing 
two  novels,  it  is  possible  to  see  a  wider  audience  again  intro 
duced  to  the  scope  of  the  appeal  and  a  gentler,  less  exacting, 
less  eagerly  brilliant  spirit  pervade  their  inception  and  ex 
ecution. 

Eeaders  unfamiliar  with  the  novels  might  have  learned 
so  much  from  the  letters.  Here  it  is  even  tragic.  To  read 
them  steadfastly  through  is  to  fear  at  times  for  the  writer, 
then  to  grieve  for  him;  grieve  the  more  keenly  since  his 
talking  of  the  blow,  though  touched  with  bitterness,  is  so 
stoical — even  to  a  righteous  sense  of  indignation  against 
all  the  tribe  of  short-sighted  reviewers,  secure  in  their 
little  uncreative  fastnesses.  As  novel  succeeds  to  novel,  in 
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the  slight  hints  he  makes  concerning  their  presentation,  it 
is  even  painful,  in  view  of  the  event,  to  see  his  eager,  ardent 
soul  throwing  itself  into  the  prospect  of  at  last  laying  by 
the  heels  the  elusive  Puck  of  popularity. 

The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,  his  first  novel,  had  been 
banned  by  the  libraries  as  an  immoral  book;  which,  in  the 
days  of  the  three-decker,  was  death  to  any  novel.  Writing 
to  the  Rev.  Augustus  Jessopp,  who  speaks  of  bringing  his 
wife  to  visit  Meredith  at  Copsham,  he  asks:  "  Does  she 
know  that  my  literary  reputation  is  tabooed  as  worse  than 
libertine  in  certain  virtuous  societies,  that  there  have  been 
meetings  to  banish  me  from  book  clubs? "  Emilia  in  Eng 
land  followed  in  due  course  on  the  stocks ;  and  went  all  awry 
in  the  workmanship.  He  himself  plainly  recognizes  this : 
and  indeed  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  reader.  It  appears 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Hardman  that  this  was  due  to 
"  altering  my  original  conception  of  the  scheme  ";  and  he 
declares  in  consequence  to  Mrs.  Jessopp:  "  Of  Emilia  I 
cannot  speak.  She  grieves  me.  I  have  never  so  cut  about 
a  created  thing.  There's  good  work  in  her;  but  the  work? 
That  note  of  interrogation  is  in  person. " 

What  chanced  with  Evan  Harrington  it  is  not  possible  to 
say.  It  was  published  at  his  own  charges ;  and  though  the 
publisher  later  declared  that  it  won  him  "  a  fairly  large 
sum  of  money,"  the  letters  at  this  moment  give  no  hint 
that  any  success  has  come  his  way.  Yet  his  eye  looks  eager 
ly  forward.  He  declares  again  to  the  Rev.  Augustus  Jes 
sopp:  "  I  shall  be  a  millionaire  next  year.  My  plain  story 
(Rhoda  Fleming)  is  first  to  right  me,  and  then  the  three- 
volumer  (Vittoria)  will  play  trumpets."  The  "  plain 
story,"  strangely  enough,  never  seems  to  have  won  his 
esteem  to  the  end.  It  is  not  less  curious  to  discover  that 
it  should  have  failed  to  win  esteem  with  the  reading  pub 
lic.  Vittoria  appeared  first  serially  in  the  pages  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review;  but  in  the  book  form  it  was  as  unpro 
ductive  of  the  larger  fame  he  coveted  as  its  hapless  prede 
cessors. 

Yet,  still  he  looks  to  the  future  to  save  the  past.  It  is 
true  he  writes  to  John  Morley:  "  As  for  Harry  Richmond, 
I  fear  I  am  evolving  his  personality  too  closely  for  the 
public;  but  a  man  must  work  by  the  light  of  his  conscience 
if  he's  to  do  anything  worth  reading."  Nevertheless,  he  is 
full  of  hope.  His  words  are  plainly  a  safeguard  against 
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excess  of  hope,  for  on  hearing  that  William  Hardman  likes 
the  tale  as  it  appears  serially  and  anonymously  in  the  Corn- 
hill  ,  he  declares :  "  So  you  do  both  care  for  Richmond.  I 
hoped  it.  ...  I  shall  have  another  to  follow  when  Richmond 
ceases,  and  so  by  drumming  may  make  the  public  hear  me 
at  last."  This  other  is  Beauchamp's  Career,  wherein  he 
tells  Captain  Maxse:  "  You  may  look  and  see.  My  dear 
Fred  and  his  loving  friend  George  Meredith." 

These  again  went  the  way  of  the  others.  Nothing,  it 
seemed,  could  win  him  the  approbation  he  craved.  The 
goal  he  sought  seemed  as  remote  as  ever.  For  seventeen 
years  since  the  publication  of  Richard  Fever  el  (twenty-five 
years  since  the  first  volume  of  poems)  he  had  drummed 
at  the  public  ear,  while  the  public  had  given  but  scant  heed ; 
and  a  change  cornes  over  the  letters,  slowly,  like  a  film  of 
cloud  stealthily  shutting  out  the  brightness  of  the  day. 

Nothing,  it  would  seem,  could  daunt  the  clean  courage  of 
Meredith  or  turn  the  stoic  temper  of  his  mind.  Always  he 
faced  forward  fearlessly,  bravely.  But  courage  in  the 
affairs  of  men  is  not  always  one  with  a  high  and  eager 
spirit.  With  Meredith  it  was  not  so  after  this  repeated 
balking  of  his  hopes.  Constant  work  and  continued  dis 
appointment  have  their  way  so  terribly  with  him  that  it 
is  even  hard  to  read  his  letters  at  this  time  by  reason  of 
the  utter  weariness  that  they  speak.  Later,  in  the  year  of 
his  death,  we  find  him  writing,  "  These  reviewers  do  not 
reflect  on  their  chances  of  wounding";  and  there  is  the 
tang  of  retrospect  in  his  phrase.  But  now  he  writes  to  his 
son  Arthur  on  the  Continent: 

"  Whether  I  can  come  to  you  hangs  doubtful.  I  am  half  bound  to  work 
for  the  Cornhill;  and  as  I  am  unpopular  I  am  ill  paid,  and  therefore 
bound  to  work  double  tides,  hardly  ever  able  to  lay  down  the  pen.  This 
affects  my  weakened  stomach,  and  so  the  round  of  the  vicious  circle  is 
looped.  I  will  come — be  sure,  if  I  find  it  prudently  possible.  .  .  .  Yet 
I  could  not  enjoy  it  under  pressure  of  work  to  finish  or  a  holiday  stolen ; 
I  have  lost  my  old  buoyancy." 

Later  he  writes  to  Admiral  (sometime  Captain)  Maxse,  say 
ing:  "  For  me  I  would  not  have  my  life  again — under  the 
conditions."  "  Consciousness,"  he  adds,  "  excites  human 
felicity  to  kill  it.  Past  consciousness  there  may  be  a  felicity 
eternal.  These  are  not  words;  they  are  my  excruciated 
thoughts — out  of  bloody  sweat  of  mind,  and  now  peaceful, 
imaging  life,  accepting  whatever  is  there." 
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It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  a  possible  eternal  felicity 
apart  from  consciousness;  but  one  can  well  imagine  how 
so  paradoxical  a  conception  had  captured  the  mind  of  a 
man  whose  very  excess  of  consciousness  in  the  past  had 
been  the  instrument  of  his  excruciation.  It  is  during  these 
years  he  turns  about  and  writes  entirely  to  please  him- 
se]f :  no  more  seeking  to  woo  the  world,  he  erects  his  own 
peculiar  world  of  Art,  full  of  aerial  delicate  laughters, 
dialogues  that  dart  through  the  air  like  swiftly  jeweled 
arrows  and  wanderings  in  labyrinths  of  difficult  and  un 
explored  psychology.  His  house  of  Art  is  to  be  his  own 
pleasance,  wherein  the  intellectual  athlete  shall  disport 
himself,  seeing  the  mass  of  readers  will  not  share  its  hos 
pitality.  And  now  it  is  that  Fortune  casts  her  capricious 
transformation  over  the  history.  Out  of  this  final  defiance 
of  his  emerges  that  larger  recognition  of  his  work  that  he 
had  coveted  so  long,  that  had  been  so  persistently  withheld 
from  him.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that,  as  it  wears  on  apace, 
he  is  induced  to  take  up  and  conclude  a  novel  that  had  lain 
aside  for  some  years.  The  Amazing  Marriage,  as  a  letter 
to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  makes  clear,  was  begun  immedi 
ately  after  The  Egoist,  but  was  not  continued.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  what  caused  the  continuance.  He  never, 
indeed,  forgets  his  treatment  at  the  hands  of  reviewers;  he 
never,  in  his  later  years,  sent  out  his  volumes  of  poetry 
for  review,  leaving  the  querulous  tribe  to  make  merry,  if 
they  would,  with  his  novels  only;  the  very  characteristics 
of  Carinthia  Jane  in  The  Amazing  Marriage  stands  for  his 
conviction  that  there  is  a  country  where  the  sword  of  the 
irrevocable  forbids  the  entry  of  forgiveness.  Nevertheless, 
a  change  occurs.  His  letters  soften  and  become  more 
gracious;  his  sometime  exultancy  and  buoyancy,  it  is  true, 
are  gone,  but  more  than  the  reflection  of  them  may  be  seen 
in  the  gentler  and  more  chastened  stoicism  that  takes  its 
place ;  and  the  rigidity  of  his  antagonism  is  relaxed,  a  more 
tender  outlook  supervening. 

Two  friendships,  in  his  letters,  stand  for  signs  of  these 
two  moods  in  him :  the  early  mood  of  exuberance  and  hope, 
and  the  later  mood  of  philosophic  resolution.  William  Hard- 
man  he  met  when  they  were  both  living  at  Esher;  and  in 
Blackburn  Tuckham  of  Beauchamp's  Career  he  recorded 
his  portrait  of  him.  "  Mr.  Tuckham  had  a  round  head, 
square,  flat  forehead,  and  ruddy  face;  he  stood  as  if  his  feet 
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claimed  the-  earth  under  them  for  his  own,  with  a  certain 
stoutness  of  leg  that  detracted  from  the  majesty  of  his  re 
semblance  to  our  eighth  Harry,  but  increased  his  air  of 
solidity;  and  he  was  authoritative  in  speaking."  Sir 
William  Hardman  has  already  recorded  his  early  reminis 
cences  of  Meredith;  and  the  irresistible  gaiety  of  these  let 
ters  to  "  Tuck  "  (as  he  dubbed  him,  receiving  the  sobriquet 
of  "  Robin  "  in  return)  confirms  and  even  revivifies  that 
enlivening  picture.  Snatches  of  song  are  trolled  out  with 
whatever  caprice  of  the  moment;  laughter  bubbles  up 
through  the  words;  the  irresponsible  gaiety  that  charac 
terized  their  walks  through  Surrey  and  Hampshire,  swing 
ing  madrigals  along  the  lanes  and  chaffing  each  other  con 
tinually,  breaks  out  into  every  line  of  these  early  letters. 
"  Do  we  quarrel!"  he  asks  in  one  of  them.  "  If  so,  I  send 
love  to  somebody  and  snap  my  fingers  at  you.  If  not,  my 
regards  of  the  warmest  to  both." 

To  see  so  spontaneous  a  mood  passing  from  the  letters, 
to  see  the  exuberance  and  high-spirited  gaiety  crushed  into 
a  more  ordered  steadfastness,  is  to  have  strangely  recalled 
to  one  his  own  stern  and  stoic  phrase  with  regard  to  the 
change  that  was  wrought  in  his  Emilia:  "It  is  a  quality 
going  and  a  quality  coming."  One  of  the  most  curious 
things  in  Meredith's  life  was  the  way  in  which  it  was  re 
quired  of  him  that  he  should  stand  the  challenge  of  his  own 
philosophy  as  outlined  in  such  early  works  as  The  Shaving 
of  Shagpat  and  Sandra  Belloni.  The  new  series  of  letters 
that  now  begin  to  John  Morley  mark  the  passing  of  spon 
taneity  and  the  coming  of  an  enriched  philosophy  that  has 
some  strange  correspondences  with  the  spiritual  evolution 
of  Emilia,  lacking  though  it  be  in  the  central  fitness. 

The  friendship  was  a  rare  one :  intimate,  yet  never  quite 
familiar,  based  on  identity  of  issue  and  mutual  admiration 
rather  than  on  the  more  spontaneous  promptings  of  the 
blood,  with  the  result  that  the  letters  rely  not  only  on  the 
warmer  interchange  for  the  matter  mentioned  in  them,  the 
roll  of  the  world's  affairs  being  touched  upon  incidentally 
with  a  vivid  and  incisive  pen.  They  yet  display  a  rich 
strength  of  affection  that  is  infinitely  touching  in  its  tale 
of  a  manly  interchange  of  love. 

It  is  to  John  Morley  he  delivers  his  opinion  of  Tennyson 's 
"Arthurian  Cycles  ": 

"  He  is  a  real  singer ;  and  he  sings  this  mild  fluency  to  this  great  length. 
VOL.  oxcvi. — NO.  685  54 
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Malory's  Morte  Arthur e  is  preferable.  Fancy  one  affecting  the  great 
poet  and  giving  himself  up  "  (in  our  days ! — he  must  have  lost  the  key  of 
them)  "to  such  dandiacal  fluting.  ...  I  read  the  successive  lines  with 
pain — yards  of  linen — drapery  for  the  delight  of  ladies  who  would  be  in 
the  fashion.  .  .  .  The  praises  of  the  book  shut  me  away  from  my  fellows." 

It  is  to  John  Morley  he  says  of  Mark  Pattison:  "  Pattison 
on  '  Books  '  is  perfectly  correct.  As  with  India,  irrigation 
would  improve  his  produce. "  He  tells  him:  "  I  have  read 
your  Robespierre.  It  sent  me  to  Carlyle.  He  bears  reread 
ing.  Still,  that  kind  of  thing  will  not  do.  It  is  our  only  his 
tory  of  the  French  Eevolution,  and  is  in  as  much  disorder  as 
the  Paris  of  Danton."  And,  indeed,  the  letters  to  him  are 
full  of  such  incidental  and  incisive  touches  that  make  us  crave 
for  the  other  half  of  them.  For  this  friendship,  coming  at 
full  maturity,  flowed  to  the  end.  It  was  John  Morley,  as  ed 
itor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  who  printed  the  serial  issue 
of  many  of  Meredith's  novels,  such  as  Vittoria,  Beauchamp's 
Career,  and  The  Tragic  Comedians,  whereas  Diana  of  the 
Crossways  and  One  of  Our  Conquerors  were  subsequently 
first  published  in  that  Review  as  a  consequence  of  that  part 
nership.  It  was  to  the  credit  of  his  discernment  and  cour 
age  that  he  did  so.  At  the  end  of  his  days  we  find  Meredith 
writing  to  him,  when  Mr.  Arthur  Balf  our  had  proposed  him 
for  the  Order  of  Merit: 

"When  the  communication  came  I  had  vision  of  an  enormous  misty 
mountain  that  had  been  in  some  odd  way  benevolent  to  me,  and  I  was 
mystified  until  I  detected  the  presence  of  an  active  mouse,  assuring  me  of 
a  living  agency  in  the  strange  matter — anything  but  a  ridiculous  birth. 
For  evidently  it  had  fretted  at  the  ear  of  the  Premier  and  caused  A.  B. 
to  cast  eye  on  a  small  a.  b.,  long  a  workman  in  letters.  Was  I  not  right  ? 
I  wished  for  no  distinction.  A  title  would  have  sunk  me.  But  I  could 
not  be  churlish  in  this  case.  Besides,  I  am  to  be  ranked  with  and  near 


you." 


Yet  among  all  the  letters — letters  to  friends  and  letters 
to  strangers,  letters  of  early  buoyancy,  letters  of  later  bit 
terness,  and  letters  that  breathe  a  rich  harvest  at  the  evening 
of  the  day,  letters  that  are  redolent  of  his  fragrant  intimacy 
with  the  varying  face  of  Mother  Earth,  and  letters  that  deal 
with  household  affairs — the  only  name  that  continues  from 
the  very  earliest  almost  to  the  close  is  that  of  Admiral 
Maxse.  It  is  in  its  way  a  wonderful  correspondence.  We 
have  now,  in  a  letter  already  quoted,  Meredith's  own  ex 
plicit  authority  for  finding  "  my  dear  Fred  and  his  loving 
friend  George  Meredith  "  in  Beauchamp's  Career — Nevil 
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Beauchamp  being,  as  is  well  known,  Captain  Maxse,  and 
Dr.  Shrapnel  (who  is  therefore  framed  in  caricature)  his 
own  creator.  To  recall  the  letters  written  by  Dr.  Shrapnel 
to  Nevil  Beauchamp  is  to  discover  more  energetic  para 
phrases  of  some  of  the  letters  in  this  collection.  It  is,  for 
example,  Dr.  Shrapnel  who  writes  to  Nevil  Beauchamp : 

"  Take  this,  my  Beauchamp,  for  the  good  in  prayer,  that  it  makes  us 
repose  on  the  unknown  with  confidence,  makes  us  flexible  to  change, 
makes  us  ready  for  revolution — for  life,  then!  He  who  has  the  fountain 
of  prayer  in  him  will  not  complain  of  hazards.  Prayer  is  the  recognition 
of  laws,  the  soul's  exercise  and  source  of  strength,  its  thread  of  conjunc 
tion  with  them.  Prayer  for  an  object  is  the  cajolery  of  an  idol,  the  source 
of  superstition." 

It  is  George  Meredith  who  writes  to  Captain  Maxse,  speak 
ing  of  prayer : 

"  It  is  good  for  men.  It  is  at  once  an  acknowledgment  of  some  higher 
power;  it  rouses  up  and  cleanses  the  nature,  and  searches  us  through  to 
find  what  we  are.  Only  the  praying  for  gifts  and  thanking  for  gifts  is 
really  damnable.  It's  treating  the  Lord  as  an  old  uncle." 

The  identity,  in  fact,  is  even  closer  than  a  superficial 
similarity  of  words  would  suggest.  Dr.  Shrapnel,  one  re 
members,  was  a  kind  of  spiritual,  social,  and  physical  mentor 
to  Beauchamp;  and  in  his  .letters  Meredith  is  repeatedly 
taking  this  office  for  Captain  Maxse.  "  Don't  forget,"  he 
says  to  him,  "  that  mental  arrogance  is  as  a  fiery  wine  to 
the  spirit — a  little  of  it  gives  a  proper  pride;  but  you  carry 
too  much."  Frequently  he  rebukes  him;  often  he  encour 
ages  him.  His  political  predilections  are  taken  to  task;  and 
even  the  problems  of  hygiene  and  of  desirable  and  undesir 
able  foodstuffs  are  examined  in  detail.  One  of  the  results 
of  this  is  that  as  Meredith  grows  through  the  somewhat 
severe  discipline  that  life  had  set  for  him  it  is  possible 
to  discover  the  growth,  the  evolution  rather  than  the  change, 
in  his  opinions.  Even  as  the  great  buoyancy  passes  into  a 
stoic  discipline  and  resolution,  so  the  earlier  zest  for  all 
of  life  passes  into  a  discrimination  of  its  uneven  values. 
The  large  praiser  of  wine — port  in  Evan  Harrington  and 
The  Egoist,  sherry  in  Rhoda  Fleming,  claret  in  Harry  Rich 
mond,  champagne  in  One  of  Our  Conquerors,  the  vintage  of 
the  Rhine  Valley  in  The  Tragic  Comedians — comes  to  say: 
4  *  I  do  not  abjure  wine  when  it  is  old  and  of  good  vintage.  I 
take  it  rarely.  .  .  .  Stimulants  may  refresh  and  may  even 
temporarily  comfort  the  body  after  labor  of  brain;  they 
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do  not  help  it — not  even  in  the  lighter  kinds  of  labor.  They 
unseat  the  judgment,  pervert  vision. ' '  This,  to  be  true,  was 
to  a  correspondent  other  than  Captain  Maxse,  yet  in  the 
letters  to  him,  in  the  discipline  of  diet  that  he  outlines  for 
him,  may  be  seen  the  stem  and  bough  of  which  this  is  the 
leaf. 

The  study  of  Meredith's  philosophy  and  its  growth  is 
its  own  separate  study;  yet  in  these  letters  to  Captain 
Maxse  the  change  in  the  man  is  seen  that  created  the  phil 
osophic  growth,  since  a  man's  philosophy  is  ever  his  at 
tempt  satisfactorily  to  account  for  his  presence  in  the  world. 
Philosophies  are  always,  in  their  degree,  mechanical;  yet 
here  it  is  possible  to  lay  the  finger  on  "  the  human  pulse  of 
the  machine."  Indeed,  it  becomes  possible  the  better  to 
interpret  the  machine,  for  there  are  certain  reservations, 
hints  even,  and  intimations  in  the  stoic  creed  he  wrought 
for  himself,  unnecessarily  neglected  when  they  lie  scattered 
through  his  work.  If  the  neglect  he  suffered  caused  him 
to  spin  a  somewhat  stern  garment  for  himself  where  he 
went  his  unacknowledged  way,  and  so  to  shut  himself  from 
the  gentler  solace  that  enlightens  the  minds  of  men,  he  was 
yet  not  so  immune  from  their  quick  hopes  as  it  might  ap 
pear.  In  the  agnostic  age  in  which  he  lived  it  was  not  so 
easy  for  him  to  give  their  just  value  to  these  intimations 
that  haunted  his  mind  acutely  at  some  moments,  and  from 
which  he  was  never  quite  free  even  when  he  denied  himself 
the  solace  they  proffered.  Yet  there  they  were;  and  it  is 
characteristic  of  his  later  correspondence  that,  while  it  is  al 
ways  present  as  an  animating  spirit  in  his  letters  to  Captain 
Maxse,  it  only  takes  explicit  form  in  the  letters  to  John 
Morley.  It  is  to  John  Morley,  for  example,  that  he  writes 
the  following  wonderful  letter : 

"I  tossed  off  a  letter  to  St.  B.  to  end  the  year  '77.  I  greet  you  in 
the  first  hour  of  the  iNew  One,  after  a  look  at  the  stars  from  my  chalet 
door,  and  listening  to  the  bells.  We  have  just  marked  one  of  our  full 
stops,  at  which  Time,  turning  back  as  he  goes,  looks  with  his  old-gentleman 
smile.  To  come  from  a  gaze  at  the  stars — Orion  and  shaking  Sirius  be 
low  him — is  to  catch  a  glance  at  the  inscrutable  face  of  him  that  hurries 
us  on,  as  on  a  wheel  from  dust  to  dust.  I  thought  of  you  and  how  it 
might  be  with  you  this  year:  hoped  for  good:  saw  beyond  good  and  evil 
to  great  stillness,  another  form  of  moving  for  you  and  me.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Spirit  is — how,  where,  and  by  what  means  involving  us,  none 
can  say.  But  in  this  life  there  is  no  life  save  in  spirit.  The  rest  of  life, 
and  we  may  know  it  in  love,  is  an  aching  and  a  rotting." 
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Possibly  it  was  this  very  night's  reflection  that  prompted 
the  poem  "  Meditation  under  Stars  ";  where,  one  remem 
bers,  night  having  passed,  he  comes  to  earth  with  his  mind 
full  of  the  hints  of  eternal  majesty  the  stars  convey,  and 

"  Then  at  new  flood  of  customary  morn, 
Look  at  her  through  her  showers, 
Her  mists,  her  streaming  gold, 
A  wonder  edges  the  familiar  face: 
She  wears  no  more  that  robe  of  printed  hours; 
Half  strange  seems  Earth,  and  sweeter  than  her  flowers." 

"  Sweeter  than  her  flowers  "!  Yet  this  was  he  who  once 
sang: 

"Into  the  breast  that  gives  the  rose, 
Shall  I  with  shuddering  fall?" 

It  is  even  so  in  that  great  hour  of  trial  when  he  knew 
that  his  richly  happy  second  marriage  was  to  know  the 
term  sternly  set  by  death.  Even  here  it  is  true  that  "  all 
he  has  to  say  goes  into  books."  When  the  blow  fell  on  him 
he  found  his  solace  in  erecting  that  stately  though  chasten 
ing  temple  of  fortitude  and  stoic  comfort,  "  A  Faith  on 
Trial. ' '  Here  he  turns  to  Earth  for  comfort  and  learns  that 

"  Harsh  wisdom  gives  Earth,  no  more ; 
In  one  the  spur  and  the  curb : 
An  answer  to  thoughts  and  deeds ; 
To  the  Legends  an  alien  look; 
To  the  Questions  a  figure  of  clay." 

"  Smite,  Sacred  Reality !"  he  cries;  and  will  take  no  solace 
from  hopes  for,  instincts  of,  a  richer  being  beyond  the  clay. 
Indeed,  he  declares  roundly  to  Mr.  Herbert  Trench  that 
' '  the  good  ship  Immortality  methinks  has  served  her  turn. ' ' 
Nevertheless,  in  the  last  days  of  his  wife's  illness,  he  writes 
to  John  Morley:  "  Happily  for  me,  I  have  learnt  to  live 
much  in  the  spirit  and  see  brightness  on  the  other  side  of 
life,  otherwise  this  running  of  my  poor  doe  with  the  in 
extricable  arrow  in  her  flanks  would  pull  me  down  too." 
To  his  son,  after  her  death,  he  says:  "  I  do  not  doubt  that 
you  think  of  your  dear  mother.  Think  of  her  as  alive  in 
the  spirit.  She  is  with  you  in  your  worthiest  thoughts — 
and  the  nobler  they  are  the  more  you  may  be  sure  of  that." 
And  so  again  to  John  Morley:  "  Death  is  death,  as  you  say, 
but  I  get  to  her  by  consulting  her  thoughts  and  wishes — 
and  so  she  lives  in  me.  This,  if  one  has  the  strength  of  soul, 
brings  a  spirit  to  us." 
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In  a  letter  to  G.  P.  Baker  (now  Professor  of  English  in 
Harvard  University)  he  declared:  "  When  .  .  .  you  say 
that  a  certain  change  in  public  taste,  should  it  come  about, 
will  be  to  some  extent  due  to  me  you  hand  me  the  flowering 
wreath  I  covet,"  The  novel,  he  adds,  he  wished  to  use  to 
this  end,  though  he  wisely  adds  that  he  "  never  started  on 
a  novel  to  pursue  the  theory  it  developed."  It  is  the  irony 
of  events  that  the  neglect  dealt  out  to  his  earlier  novels 
should  largely  have  induced  the  stern,  somewhat  severe,  in 
disputably  stoic  spirit  that  actuates  his  later  work  in  verse 
and  prose.  It  is  a  spirit  that,  when  not  almost  repellent, 
as  in  Carinthia  Jane,  seems  rather  to  be  exclusive  than  in 
clusive,  ascetic  rather  than  generous,  as  in  Matthew  Wey- 
burn.  Such  was  the  cloak  wherewith  he  clothed  himself 
rather  than  the  urgent,  desiring  man  within  the  cloak,  as 
these  letters  reveal  him  to  be.  Therefore  they  come  to  cast 
a  rich  and  flowing  light  over  his  works,  helping  us  to  inter 
pret  them  as  with  a  fuller  significance,  and  even  at  times  as 
being  lit  with  a  possible  mystical  beauty.  By  their  aid  our 
ears  may  be  attuned  to  the  discovery  of  a  chord  that  shall  be 
heard  sounding  with  a  sudden  spiritual  meaning  in  a  music 
that  seems  to  be  prohibitive  of  the  larger  spiritual  applica 
tion. 

It  is  tragic  to  think  how  much  of  this  might  have  been 
unnecessary,  how  much  these  quicker  inspirations  might 
have  found  their  place  in  his  more  deliberate  philosophy, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  stoicism  with  which  he  guarded  him 
self  against  the  neglect  of  a  bull-minded  public.  In  a  letter 
to  Swinburne  he  writes:  "  I  see  the  illustrious  Hutton  " 
(whose  day  of  petty  authority  is  now  happily  wrapped  from 
memory)  "  of  the  Spectator  laughs  insanely  at  my  futile 
efforts  to  produce  an  impression  on  his  public."  Later 
in  the  same  letter  there  is  a  phrase  poignant  in  its  tragedy. 
"  I  am  being  carried  away  from  the  Singing,"  he  cries.  All 
through  them,  to  one  correspondent  or  another,  this  insisi>- 
ence  of  the  value  of  the  Singing  to  him  is  enforced,  accom 
panied  though  it  usually  is  with  a  recognition  of  its  futility 
in  his  material  state  of  affairs.  Early  in  his  life  he  writes 
to  Mrs.  Janet  Ross:  "  I  have  left  Emilia  Belloni  untouched 
for  months.  .  .  .  En  revanche,  I  am  busy  on  poems  ";  and 
later  to  her  again,  "  I  regret  to  say  I  can't  give  up  writing 
poetry,  which  keeps  your  poet  poor."  Nor  is  he  in  any 
sense  doubtful  of  the  particular  quality  of  some  of  his 
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poems.  "  They  are  flints,  perhaps,  and  not  flowers/'  he  tells 
the  Rev.  Augustus  Jessopp.  Their  tendency  was  ever  that 
way;  which  is  to  say  that  his  tendency  was  ever  that  way, 
since  a  man's  poetry  is  ever  the  reflex  of  his  soul.  But  the 
rich  waves  might  have  come  on  them  had  their  execution 
not  always  been  in  the  interstices  of  a  heavy  pressure  of 
work.  And  in  such  a  case  the  Singing  would  have  reflected 
his  deeper  aspirations  instead  of  setting  bounds  to  them  by 
a  praise  of  brain  rule. 

That  is  to  say  that  in  the  letters,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  are  chiefly  incidental  by  nature,  one  may  approach 
nearer  the  breathing  heart  of  Meredith  than  even  in  his 
work. 

We  see  him  as  a  philosopher-artist,  a  little  fearful  of  what 
is  called  the  artistic  temperament;  a  man  as  much  in  touch 
with  the  world  as  the  earth.  It  is  possible  to  catch  him 
in  the  undress  of  his  hopes  and  thoughts;  and  to  see 
their  more  various  tendencies  before  he  has  eliminated 
such  part  of  them  as  could  not  find  entry  into  the  straighter 
channel  of  his  philosophy.  Yet,  above  all,  we  are  taken 
into  some  of  the  intimacies  of  a  mind  so  rich,  so  full  that  one 
wonders  where  there  is  another  mind  so  rich,  outside  Shake 
speare,  in  English  literature. 

DAREELL  FIGGIS. 
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HOME  LIFE.  By  Mrs.  ALFRED  SIDGWICK.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1912. 

THE  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Sidgwick's  Home  Life  in  Germany  proves  how 
many  folk  are  interested  in  what  she  calls  the  "  small-beer  chronicle  "  of 
a  country. 

"When  I  read  of  a  country  unknown  or  only  slightly  known,  I  like 
to  be  told  all  the  insignificant  trifles  that  make  the  common  round  of 
life.  It  is  assuredly  desirable  that  the  great  movements  should  be  watched 
and  described  for  us;  but  we  want  pictures  of  the  people  in  their  homes, 
pictures  of  them  at  rest  and  at  play,  as  well  as  engaged  in  those  public 
works  that  make  their  public  history." 

It  is  such  a  picture  of  intimate  German  home  life  that  Mrs.  Sidgwick, 
herself  of  German  parentage,  though  born  and  bred  in  England,  has 
given  us,  and  it  is  a  chronicle  of  special  interest  and  value  because  it 
deals  pre-eminently  with  the  life  and  the  concerns  of  Woman.  Children, 
Schools,  Education  of  the  Poor,  the  Ba.ckfisch  (school-girl),  Student, 
Conventional  Ideals  of  Women,  Marriage,  Housekeeping,  Servants,  Eood, 
Shops,  Expenses,  Hospitality,  Sports,  Inns,  Lodgings,  Summer  Kesorts 
are  the  subjects  that  make  up  the  volume. 

One  wonders  if  it  is  fantastic  to  believe  that  Home  Life  in  Germany, 
published  anonymously  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  in  1876,  was  an  earlier  and 
more  vivacious  picture  by  the  same  hand?  There  is  in  both  books  the 
same  preoccupation  with  servants,  household  affairs,  expenses,  courtship, 
marriage.  The  earlier  book,  in  the  chapter  on  "  Woman,"  devotes  many 
pages  to  the  Weimar  group,  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick  wrote  a  volume  on  Caro 
line  Schlegel  in  1889.  The  descriptions  of  confirmation,  of  food  and 
furniture,  dress  of  servants,  although  apparently  not  a  sentence  is  exact 
repetition,  tally  sufficiently  to  seem  to  give  a  name  to  the  earlier 
anonymity. 

If  we  are  right  in  so  fixing  the  authorship,  we  find  that  the  present 
book  lacks  a  little  of  the  spice,  the  force,  and  vivacity  of  the  earlier  one, 
but  it  gains  in  breadth,  wisdom,  and  fullness  of  data,  Following  the 
chapter  on  "Biehl  on  Woman,"  Mrs.  Sidgwick  gives  her  experiences  of 
the  "  New  Woman  "  in  Germany.  She  describes  the  great  Lette-Haus  in 
Berlin,  where  girls  are  taught  scientific  housekeeping.  Even  young 
doctors  go  to  the  Lette-Haus  in  Berlin  to  follow  classes  in  invalid  cook 
ery.  The  girls  who  take  a  regular  course  are  taught  the  whole  art  of 
housekeeping  from  such  details  as  how  to  scour  a  pan  and  scrub  the  floor 
to  fine  laundry  work,  darning,  and  sewing.  If  a  girl  so  trained  should  be 
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entirely  bereft  of  servants  she  would  be  independent  of  them  and  able, 
with  the  least  possible  exertion,  to  carry  on  her  household  affairs. 

The  present  volume  gives  an  account  of  the  women's  clubs  of  Berlin 
and  some  amusing  anecdotes  of  the  new  and  far  too  free  ideas  taken  up 
by  the  new  woman.  Both  the  old  and  the  new  book  have  a  little  fun 
over  the  "  sad  and  silly  spectacle "  of  the  clinging-vine  type,  "  a  vine 
that  more  and  more  finds  itself  without  support."  The  present  book 
congratulates  the  Germans  that  the  old  "  old  maid "  is  dying  out  and 
that  in  her  place  is  a  resourceful  and  cheerful  "  bachelor  person." 

For  thirty-six  years  we  had  looked  upon  the  Appleton  publication, 
German  Home  Life,  as  giving  the  truest  and  most  intimate  picture  of 
the  German  chez  soi.  Mrs.  Sidgwick's  volume  is  an  amplification  of  that 
volume  brought  up  to  date,  but  written  so  entirely  in  the  same  spirit 
that  we  make  no  doubt  that  it  is  by  the  same  hand.  The  signature,  in 
deference  doubtless  to  personal  and  social  relations,  softens  the  candor 
and  satirical  humor  of  the  former  volume,  but  the  penetration  loses  no 
keenness  and  the  humor  is  still  abundant. 


GATEWAYS  TO  LITERATURE,  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS.  By  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1912. 

One  is  obliged  to  begin  this  book  by  granting  Professor  Matthews  his 
wholly  barbaric  spelling.  The  look  of  the  page  is  an  affront  to  the  eye 
and  an  insult  to  the  ear.  It  is  beside  the  mark,  now  that  the  matter 
has  been  so  thoroughly  threshed  out,  to  protest  that  we  do  not  pronounce 
all  past  tenses  as  if  they  ended  in  "t";  or  that  "through"  imitates  in 
sound  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  is  many  vibrations  longer  than 
"  thru  " ;  or  that  it  takes  time  and  patience  to  understand  such  words  as 
"  colleag,"  "  rimed,"  and  "  riming." 

Allowing  for  this  fad,  the  volume  has  all  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
our  modern,  democratic,  American  scholarship.  The  sentence  structure  is 
monotonous  to  an  unpardonable  degree.  Never  is  the  style  lightened  and 
varied  by  a  fine,  long,  wavering  line.  Decoration  of  any  sort  is  conspicu 
ously  absent.  Of  Pater,  from  whom  of  course  all  our  scholars  should 
have  learned  something  of  the  music  and  genius  of  language,  Mr.  Matthews 
says  in  writing  of  the  Plato  and  Platonism,  "  It  is  thin  and  brittle  in 
its  temper,  artificial  and  affected  in  its  manner,  and  in  a  word  self- 
conscious  and  berouged."  The  only  reply  is  that  many  of  us  desire 
devoutly  to  convert  the  American  professors  to  the  use  of  rouge  to 
heighten  the  monotonously  sallow  complexions  of  their  writings. 

The  volume  contains  essays  that  have  served  as  university  addresses 
and  introductions  to  books.  It  covers  such  ground  as  "  The  Economic 
Interpretation  of  Literary  History,"  "  The  Duty  of  Imitation,"  "  Literary 
Criticism  and  Book-reviewing,"  "  A  Note  on  Anatole  France,"  "  Poe's 
Cosmopolitan  Fame,"  "Fenimore  Cooper,"  and  a  tribute  to  Bronson 
Howard.  Of  these  essays  the  least  sympathetic  and  interesting  is  that 
on  Anatole  France.  Indeed,  Anatole  France  is  not  an  author  whom  we 
should  expect  to  see  approved  by  our  lightly  optimistic,  democratic  school. 
Could  there,  indeed,  be  a  wider  gulf  than  that  between  the  tragic  con 
sciousness  of  M.  France,  disguised,  as  it  is,  under  his  tone  of  ironic 
persiflage,  and  the  sturdy,  cheerful,  near-sighted  outlook  of  our  modern 
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American  scholar?  To  the  latter  an  esthetic  sense  is  sheer  affectation; 
insight  into  the  mystery  and  tragedy  of  life  is  needless  and  profitless; 
originality  of  form  or  freedom  in  emphasizing  the  personal  note  results 
in  a  "  helter-skelter  story "  or  an  "  undramatic  drama."  Nothing,  in 
short,  is  less  allowed  for  than  temperament.  And,  indeed,  by  those  whose 
temperament  is  so  thin  as  to  be  quite  invisible  in  literature  why  should 
it  be  allowed  for?  De  sensibus  non  disputandem  is  as  indisputable  a 
proverb  as  ever.  Anatole  France  is  a  writer  to  take  or  leave,  according  to 
taste,  and  so  is  Professor  Matthews.  ' 

In  the  essay  on  "  Gateways  to  Literature,"  Professor  Matthews 
tells  with  evident  relish  the  anecdote  of  the  American  painter's  reply 
to  a  purse-proud  buyer  who  announced  that  she  knew  nothing  of  art  but 
knew  what  she  liked,  "  So  do  the  beasts  of  the  field."  Yet  in  the  essay 
on  "  Book-reviewing  "  he  comes  back  to  the  American  fallacy  that  in  judg 
ing  the  essence  of  literature,  its  vital  qualities,  the  judgment  of  the  plain 
people,  who  know  nothing  of  art  but  know  what  they  like,  is  truer,  better, 
and  more  reliable  than  an  expert  judgment.  In  which  case,  to  go  over 
the  hackneyed  ground,  Shelley  is,  of  course,  no  poet,  while  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox  is  a  very  great  and  lasting  poet.  Marie  Corelli  is,  then,  without 
question  the  greatest  novelist  of  the  last  fifty  years  and  John  Galsworthy 
had  better  resign  writing;  Hall  Caine  is  a  great  writer  with  whom  it  is 
futile  for  Rossetti  to  compete.  This  wide-spread  fallacy  is  indeed  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  bits  of  flattery  ever  invented  as  sop  to  the  pride  of 
the  people. 

If  the  "Note  on  Anatole  France"  is  an  essay  that  moves  us  to  little 
admiration,  the  one  on  "  French  Poetry  and  English  Readers "  is  able 
and  interesting.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  English  readers,  even  those 
most  interested  in  French  prose,  fail  to  find  the  charm  in  French  poetry. 
Professor  Matthews  offered  two  excellent  reasons  for  this:  one,  that  the 
genius  of  the  French  language  is  definiteness  and  clarity  and  that  all 
poetry  comes  in  a  trailing  cloud  of  glory.  "  In  some  of  Shelley's  loveliest 
lyrics,"  he  says,  "the  logic  is  a  little  doubtful  and  the  exact  meaning 
not  beyond  dispute."  As  a  second  reason  Professor  Matthews  points  out 
that  all  emotion  is  accentual  just  as  all  nature  is.  "  The  spontaneous 
expression  of  feeling  rises  and  falls  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  There 
is  a  cadence  in  the  crooning  of  the  mother  over  her  babe  asleep  in  the 
cradle  as  there  is  also  in  the  bitter  wailing  of  the  tribe  over  its  dead." 
The  French  language  to  the  contrary  has  a  peculiar  lack  of  accents,  a 
fundamental  monotony  of  utterance.  The  very  barrenness  of  stress  and 
undulation,  then,  is  what  makes  the  aridity  of  French  poetry  for  the 
English  and  also  the  German  reader.  It  might  be  noticed  in  passing 
that  certain  quite  modern  French  poets  have  almost  overcome  this  dif 
ficulty  by  using  very  short  lines  where  the  wavering  accent  is  less  missed. 
Take,  for  example,  the  little  song  by  Maeterlinck  which  ends : 

"Et  s'il  m'interroge  alors 
Sur  la  derniere  heure? 
— Dites-lui  que  j'ai  souri 
De  peur  qu'il  ne  pleure." 

Here  one  has  the  broken  accent  and  the  poignant  pathos,  the  tender 
cadence  of  a  Heine  or  a  Wordsworth  lyric.  It  is  quite  fit  to  be  put  by : 
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She  has  no  motion  now,  no  force, 

She  neither  hears  nor  sees; 
Rolled  round  in  earth's  diurnal  course 

With  rocks  and  stones  and  trees." 


THE  INN  OF  TRANQUILLITY.  By  JOHN  GALSWORTHY.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1912. 

The  casual  pieces  of  John  Galsworthy  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  Scribner's,  English  Review,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Cen 
tury,  and  Nation  are  here  gathered  together.  Of  these  the  two  most 
beautiful  ones  are  the  "  Vague  Thoughts  on  Art,"  "  A  Novelist's  Al 
legory,"  and  the  "Three  Gleams,"  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  The  two  distinguishing  features  of  this  author  are 
his  master  craftsmanship — for  he  is  a  veritable  jeweler  in  words — and 
his  highly  socialized  conscience.  In  no  other  writer  of  to-day  do  pathos 
and  searching  pity  find  such  beautiful  expression.  The  weight  of  the 
world,  the  misery  rubbing  elbows  with  luxury,  the  heavy  veneer  of  life 
which  disguises  the  wood  which  is  its  substance  is  a  haunting  thought 
with  him,  and  he  stands  in  the  front  of  those  who  will  make  life  better 
by  refusing  to  blink  at  facts. 

Of  the  manner  of  the  book  it  is  sufficient  to  give  the  author's  name 
to  know  that  it  is  as  perfect  as  manner  can  be.  The  subjects  range  over 
such  wide  facts  as  modern  materialism  (in  the  "  Inn  of  Tranquillity," 
"  Quality,"  "  Sheep-shearing,"  etc.),  minor  tragedies  of  life  (in  "  Evolu 
tion,"  "  The  Procession,"  "  Gone  "),word  pictures  ("  The  Old  Time-Place," 
"Three  Gleams,"  and  "Felicity"),  with  a  section  at  the  end  given  over 
to  the  discussion  of  letters,  in  "  The  Censorship,"  "  Schooling,"  "  Con 
cerning  the  Drama,"  "A  Novelist's  Allegory,"  "Finality"  (or  the  es 
sence  of  authorship),  and  "  Thoughts  on  Art." 

The  spirit  of  these  essays  may  best  be  given  in  a  passage  from  one  of 
them: 

"  And  the  immortal  wonder  that  has  haunted  man  since  first  he  became 
man  and  haunts,  I  think,  even  the  animals — the  unanswerable  question, 
why  joy  and  beauty  must  ever  be  walking  hand  in  hand  with  ugliness  and 
pain — haunted  us  across  those  fields  of  life  and  loveliness." 

THE  POSTHUMOUS  ESSAYS  OP  JOHN  CHURTON  COLLINS.  Edited  by  L.  C. 
COLLINS.  New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  1912. 

These  essays,  as  the  editor  tells  us,  were  mainly  used  by  the  author  as 
lectures.  The  subjects  are,  "  Shakespearian  Theaters,"  "  Samuel  John 
son,"  "Edmund  Burke,"  "William  Godwin  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft," 
"Wordsworth  as  a  Teacher,"  "Emerson,"  "Emerson's  Writings,"  "Mat 
thew  Arnold,"  "  Browning  and  Butler,"  "  Browning  and  Montaigne," 
"  Browning  and  Lessing,"  "  Tennyson,"  and  "  Curiosities  of  Modern 
Proverbs." 

The  vast  and  curious  learning  and  wide  reading  of  this  prolific  author 
are  shown  in  the  last-named  essay,  and  his  habit  of  constantly  comparing 
his  authors  for  like  ideas  and  interesting  parallels  in  the  comparisons  of 
Browning  and  Bishop  Butler,  Lessing  and  Montaigne.  Much  of  Brown- 
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ing's  preoccupation  with  immortality,  pre-existence  of  the  soul,  progress 
as  the  law  of  the  soul,  and  the  opportunity  as  well  as  the  responsibility 
of  human  life,  Mr.  Collins  finds  stated  in  the  works  of  Bishop  Butler; 
a  good  deal  of  the  reasoning  upon  faith  and  the  divorce  of  faith  and 
reason  he  finds  in  Montaigne;  and  in  Lessing,  Browning's  conviction  that 
accusations  against  the  letter  of  Christianity  in  no  wise  imply  accusa 
tions  against  the  spirit. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  more  fair  and  searching  analysis 
of  Matthew  Arnold.  He  treats  Arnold  as  the  summing-up  and  ultimate 
blossom  of  academic  Oxford  in  much  the  s'ame  way  that  Dante  sums  up 
medievalism. 

"An  incomparable  master  of  persiflage  and  irony,  the  rival  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  as  a  coiner  of  delicately  felicitous  phrases  and  turns  of 
sarcasm,  most  urbane  when  most  irritating,  most  pleasant  when  most 
caustic,"  he  yet  admits  that  Arnold  failed  in  impressiveness  and  authority. 
That  he  too  often  assumed  the  attitude  of  Touchstone  toward  Corin  and 
Audrey  and  that  he  admonished  by  ridicule  is  too  true.  Mr.  Collins 
points  out,  also,  that  Arnold  founded  all  morals  upon  taste,  and  that  his 
work  was  mainly  demolition.  The  necessity  of  earning  a  living  was  the 
cause  of  Arnold's  failing  to  do  for  English  letters  what  Sainte-Beuve  did 
for  French  letters.  Arnold's  work  was  necessarily  fragmentary  and  oc 
casional,  and  certainly,  in  the  case  of  the  theological  writings,  superficial. 

Consummate  in  his  own  sphere,  Mr.  Collins  admits  that  Arnold  was 
sure  of  a  fall  when  he  fronted  any  great  elemental  force  such  as  the 
Hebrew  Prophets  or  Walt  Whitman.  The  most  laudatory  of  the  essays 
are  those  on  Wordsworth,  and  Mr.  Collins's  well-known  power  of  invective 
and  satire  finds  expression  in  the  treatment  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft  and 
Godwin.  "What  a  set,"  he  says  of  all  that  crew,  "for  the  'Bird  of 
Paradise'  (Shelley)  to  have  got  his  radiant  wings  entangled  with!" 


THE  MODERN  READER'S  CHAUCER.  By  JOHN  S.  P.  TATLOCK  and  PERCY 
MACKAYE.  New  York:  The  Macmillaii  Company,  1912. 

The  complete  poetical  works  of  the  Father  of  English  poetry  have  here 
been  turned  into  beautiful  modern  English  prose  by  a  fine  scholar  and 
a  good  poet.  It  was  a  work  that  probably  must  sooner  or  later  have  been 
done  lest  the  average  reader  of  poetry  should  ultimately  forget  and  neglect 
this  "well  of  English  undefiled." 

The  volume  is  handsome  in  every  exterior  detail  and  scholarly  and 
charming  in  its  execution.  To  say  that  the  true  reader  of  poetry  would 
ever  accept  a  modernization  for  that  marvelously  fresh  and  buoyant 
spring  song  of  our  language  is  to  claim  too  much.  And  however  charming 
are  the  opening  words,  "When  the  sweet  showers  of  April  have  pierced 
to  the  root  the  dryness  of  March  and  bathed  every  vine  in  moisture 
whose  quickening  brings  forth  the  flowers,"  they  can  never  quite  compete 
with  the  time-honored  beautiful  lines: 

"Whan  that  Aprille  with  his  showres  swoote 
The  draught  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  roote 
And  bathud  every  vine  in  swich  licour 
Of  which  vertue  engendred  is  the  flour, 
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Whan  Zephyrus  eek  with  his  sweete  breethe 
Enspirud  hath  in  every  holte  and  heethe 
The  tendre  croppes  and  the  yonge  sunne 
Hath   in  the  Ram  his  halfe   cours   i-ronne, 
And  smalle  fowlcs  maken  melodie 
That  slepen  all  the  night  with  open  eye, 
So  pricketh  hem  Nature  in  here  corages 
Than  longen  folk  to  gone  on  pilgrimages." 

If  this  is  not  great  poetry,  if  it  cannot  be  placed  alongside  of  Arnold's 
great  touchstones,  all  in  the  grand  manner  like 

"In  la  sua  voluntade  e  nostra  pace," 
or 

"Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile," 

it  is  at  least  exquisitely  lovely  poetry.  It  is  the  very  quintessence  of  charm 
and  buoyancy.  So  to  those  real  readers  of  poetry,  to  whom  the  very  word 
Chaucer  brings  to  the  memory  passages  as  lovely  as  the  opening  one,  no 
translation  can  recapture  and  hold  the  original  beauty. 

If  we  turn  to  favorite  passages  to  see  how  things  are  done,  we  may 
well  say  the  translation  could  not  easily  be  bettered,  and  yet  who  could 
devise  any  equivalent  so  lovely  as: 

"  Til  it  fell  oones  in  a  morwe  of  May 
That  Emilie  that  fairer  was  to  seene 
Than  is  the  lilie  on  her  stalkes  greene, 
And  fresscher  than  the  May  with  floures  newe — 
For  with  the  rose-colour  strofe  her  hewe, 
I  not  which  was  the  fyner  of  hem  two — 
Er  it  was  day,  as  sche  was  wont  to  do, 
Sche  was  a-risen  and  already  dight." 

Who  that  has  read  and  loved  his  Chaucer  can  but  regret  to  see  that 
"  Martyr  souded  in  virginitee  "  take  on  the  dress  of  modern  words.  • 

The  book,  then,  is  not  for  the  reader  and  lover  of  Chaucer,  but  for 
the  taster  of  poetry  who  likes  the  poets  made  easy.  And  doubtless  Chaucer 
more  than  another  can  afford  to  offer  his  wares  for  the  matter  in  them 
without  the  lovely  manner  of  them.  The  stories  he  tells  were  excellent 
stories  before  he  handled  them,  and  are  even  to-day  in  their  modern 
setting  still  good  stories. 

The  work,  it  may  be  said,  is  as  accurately  and  as  well  done  as  possible, 
and  the  illustrations  by  Warwick  Goble  add  value  to  the  handsome 
volume.  Especially  pleasing  is  the  outline  drawing  of  Blake's  "  Canter 
bury  Pilgrims  "  on  the  pre-title  pages. 


WILLIAM  JAMES.  By  ^MILE  BOUTROUX.  Translated  by  ARCHIBALD  and 
BARBARA  HENDERSON.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  1912. 

When  Simile  Boutroux  says  of  William  James,  "  He  had  a  proud  and 
courageous  soul;  ...  he  had  the  instinct  for  sympathy  and  love,  for  sac 
rifice,  for  the  asceticism  which  disciplines  the  will,  for  the  heroism  con 
secrated  to  the  ideal,"  there  are  few  who  would  gainsay  him.  It  was 
just  such  an  impression  as  this  that  that  great  man  made  upon  all  who 
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knew  him  in  the  flesh.  He  had  dignity  with  kindliness;  an  ascetic 
gravity  of  character  with  swift  and  keen  humor ;  a  profound  mind  and  an 
understanding  heart.  Still  when  M.  Boutroux  goes  on  to  say  that  his 
pride  was  founded  on  a  "  simple  trust  in  the  generous  enthusiasms  of  re 
ligion,"  one  cannot  but  feel  that  the  French  author  is  too  ready  to  trans 
late  Mr.  James's  tolerance  of  all  views  into  the  enthusiasms  of  the  so- 
called  "  spirituals."  Throughout  the  volume  M.  Boutroux  lays  too  great 
stress  upon  Mr.  James's  agreement  with  himself.  We  much  doubt,  for 
example,  whether  Mr.  James  would  have  subscribed  to  the  following: 

"It  would  not,  therefore,  seem  contrary  to  the  underlying  trend  of  his 
philosophy  to  admit  behind  the  static  reason  of  the  dialectician,  behind  the 
ready-made  list  of  immutable  categories,  a  living  and  concrete  reason, 
having  to  do  not  with  mere  empty  concepts,  but  with  actual  beings,  and 
desirous  not  only  of  unity,  of  immutability,  and  of  necessity,  but  also, 
and  above  all,  of  free  harmony  and  inward  communion." 

As  a  character  sketch,  as  a  summing-up  of  a  moral  trend,  the  book  is 
excellent  and  presents  in  his  habit  as  he  lived  the  upright  and  lovable 
philosopher. 

The  chapters  are  on  "Life,"  "Personality,"  "Psychology"  (showing 
how  Mr.  James  derived  his  psychology  directly  from  biology,  from 
observation  and  experience) ;  "  Pragmatism  "  (and  the  presentation  to  the 
world  of  that  solid,  concrete,  anti-idealistic  philosophy) ;  "  Metaphysical 
Views  and  Pedagogy."  It  being  Mr.  James's  contention  that  philosophy 
is  only  of  value  in  so  far  as  it  directs  the  will  toward  those  things  which 
have  true  value  and  result  in  higher  loyalty  to  morality,  he  naturally 
applied  philosophy,  as  does  his  colleague,  Dr.  Dewey,  to  theories  of  edu 
cation.  One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  book  is  the  author's 
explanation  of  the  point  at  which  Mr.  James's  philosophy  met  that  of 
M.  Bergson. 

The  English  of  this  translation  is  exceedingly  faulty  and  at  times  un- 
grammatical.  The  book  needs  and  lacks  an  index. 


FOUNDERS  OF  MODERN  PSYCHOLOGY.  By  G.  STANLEY  HALL.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1912. 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  who  is  president  of  Clark  University,  has  the  gift 
of  writing  with  charm  and  spirit  of  profound  subjects.  The  present 
volume  contains  biographical  sketches  of  Zeller,  Gotze,  Fechner,  von 
Hardtmann,  von  Helmholtz,  and  Wundt,  as  well  as  careful  analyses  of 
their  works  and  a  critical  estimate  of  the  parts  each  played  in  -the  de 
velopment  of  modern  psychology.  In  the  years  between  1870  and  1873 
Dr.  Hall  studied  in  Germany  under  the  first  four  masters  named  above, 
and  after  study  with  James  and  Bowditch  in  this  country  returned  to 
Germany  and  came  under  the  influence  of  Wundt  and  von  Helmholtz.  The 
twelve  years  from  1870  to  1882,  says  Dr.  Hall,  marked,  more  than  any 
other  period,  and  gave  direction  to  modern  psychology.  The  book,  then, 
has  the  value  of  dealing  with  the  most  important  period  and  the  most 
important  men  of  a  practically  new  science  and  of  giving  the  impressions 
of  an  eye-witness,  one  who  lived  with  the  very  founders  of  modern 
psychology.  Especially  grateful  must  all  American  students  be  for  the 
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copious  information  as  to  Fechner.  Fechner  was  much  neglected  in  his 
own  day,  and  the  attention  of  American  students  was  chiefly  drawn  to 
him  through  James's  tribute  in  his  Pluralistic  Universe.  This  sent  even 
the  general  reader  after  the  Little  Book  of  Life  after  Death,  the  most 
beautiful  of  Fechner's  mystical  writings.  The  essays  of  Dr.  Mises  are 
almost  unobtainable  in  this  country,  and  it  is  consoling  to  note  from  the 
analysis  of  the  works  made  by  Dr.  Hall  that  the  material  contained  in 
them  is  not  of  the  highest  value. 

One  of  the  most  useful  parts  of  the  volume  is  the  careful  bibliography 
attached  to  each  sketch,  and  this,  with  the  preceding  analysis  of  the 
work,  gives  the  student  just  the  data  he  needs  to  choose  his  reading. 
The  book,  however,  is  not  for  the  technical  student,  but  is  full  of  interest 
for  the  general  intelligent  reader. 


APPLIED  SOCIALISM.  By  JOHN  SPARGO.  New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch  & 
Co.,  1912. 

Mr.  Spargo's  yearly  volume  is  made  of  a  set  of  lectures  delivered  at 
the  Rand  School  of  Social  Science.  He  is  concerned  herein  with  the 
rebuttal  of  many  charges  brought  against  Socialism  and  with  a  definition 
of  what  is  really  intended  by  the  more  conservative  wing  of  the  Socialist 
party.  His  first  chapter  divides  Socialism  from  the  various  Utopian 
dreams  that  have  been  evoked  in  its  name.  "  It  is  self-evident,"  he  points 
out,  "that  the  directive  faculties  of  the  human  mind  do  not  and  could 
not  exist  independently,  that  they  are  rooted  in  the  great  underlying 
social  dynamic  forces  as  a  tree  is  rooted  in  its  soil.  It  is  a  fundamental 
postulate  of  the  Socialist  philosophy,  a  cardinal  principle  of  that  material 
istic  interpretation  of  history  upon  which  the  philosophy  of  modern  Social 
ism  rests,  that  economic  conditions  form  the  basis  of  human  progress." 

Socialism,  then,  unlike  all  the  Utopian  dreams  from  Plato's  to  Bel 
lamy's,  has  to  found  itself  upon  existing  economic  conditions.  It  has 
to  deal,  not  with  the  unconscious,  genetic,  irresistible  evolutionary  proc 
esses,  but  with  human  directive  energies.  By  Applied  Socialism  the  author 
means  the  concrete  expression  of  Socialistic  principles  and  the  realiza 
tion  of  Socialist  ideals  in  the  polity  of  the  state.  While  Utopianism  can 
afford  to  disregard  the  tendencies  of  economic  development,  it  is  the 
work  of  Socialism  to  forecast  a  practical  programme  for  immediate  issues, 
to  formulate  and  justify  measures  that  shall  be  applicable  at  once.  Mr. 
Spargo  feels  that  society  is  actually  in  process  of  being  transformed  from 
capitalism  to  Socialism  by  a  series  of  mutations.  He  finds  society  already 
'permeated  by  a  spirit  of  social  interests,  of  brotherly  responsibility,  and 
he  quotes  with  zest  Marx's  words  that  "  capitalism  is  always  producing 
its  own  grave-diggers."  The  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
its  aid  to  farmers,  irrigation  works  carried  on  under  the  Reclamation 
Act,  the  constant  extension  of  roadways,  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  free  education,  the  State  care  for  home  hygiene,  public  libraries, 
parks,  playgrounds,  all  these  are  essentially  Socialistic  undertakings. 

Reviewing  various  definitions  of  Socialism  from  Proudhon's,  "Every 
aspiration  toward  the  amelioration  of  society,"  to  Mill's,  "  Socialism  is 
any  system  which  requires  that  the  land  and  the  instruments  of  pro 
duction  should  be  the  property,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  communities 
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or  associations  or  of  government,"  he  quotes  as  the  final  word  on  Social 
ism:  "It  is  a  theory  of  so-called  evolution  according  to  which  the  rate 
and  manner  of  social  progress  are  mainly  conditioned  by  the  development 
of  the  methods  of  production;  an  ideal  of  society,  believed  to  be  the  next 
stage  in  social  evolution,  in  which  the  present  exploitation  of  class  by 
class  has  no  place,  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  being  carried 
on  for  the  common  good." 

The  first  few  chapters  of  the  book  are  explanatory  and  definitive.  The 
remainder  are  rebuttals  of  familiar  charges  brought  against  Socialism. 
He  denies  that  Socialism  will  limit  the  freedom  of  the  individual  except 
where  such  freedom  is  directly  predatory  or  harmful  to  others.  Indeed, 
the  very  goal  of  Socialism  is,  to  use  the  words  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  "  to 
unite  the  greatest  individual  liberty  of  action  with  common  ownership 
of  the  raw  materials  of  the  globe  and  an  equal  participation  of  all  in 
the  benefits  of  combined  labor." 

One  chapter  deals  with  Socialism  and  the  family  under  Socialism.  The 
absurd  charges  of  immorality,  he  says,  brought  against  Socialism  are  the 
same  as  those  brought  against  every  new  idea.  It  was  brought  by  the 
Pagans  against  the  early  Christians,  by  Protestants  against  the  Komanists, 
by  the  Eomanists  against  the  Reformers.  To  a  Utopian  every  imperfect 
human  institution  is  a  challenge  for  experiment,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
Socialism  per  se  that  militates  against  the  family  as  its  exists.  To  be  sure, 
some  reformers  have  recommended  endowed  motherhood,  and  others  trial 
marriages,  and  still  others  State-trained  children;  none  of  these  reforms, 
however,  are  a  part  of  the  Socialistic  platform.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  relation  of  Socialism  to  religion.  There  have  been  Socialists  like 
Liebknecht  and  Bebel  who,  angered  at  the  oppressions  and  superstitions 
of  the  Church,  openly  professed  atheism;  but  Socialism  leaves  one  as  free 
to  choose  a  religion  as  to  choose  the  Republican  or  Democratic  party. 
For  those  who  want  to  find  out  what  are  the  tenets  of  the  conservative 
Socialistic  party  we  can  recommend  Mr.  Spargo's  book  as  both  lucid  and 
sane.  Whether,  indeed,  the  moral  obligation  of  mere  brotherliness  will 
ever  be  compelling  for  the  vagrant,  unstable  heart  of  man,  is  another 
question. 
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